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Printrd  l.y  A.  .Sir.iliaii, 


TO 
HIS    ROYAL    HIGHNESS,    FIELD    MARSHAL 

THE  DUKE  OF  KENT  AND  STR  ATHERN, 

EARL  OF  DUBLIN,  K.  G. 

&c.  &c.  &c.  , 

THE    LIBERAL    PATRON    OF    EDUCATION  ; 
THE    SUCCESSFUL    ADVOCATE    OF    CHARITABLE    INSTITUTIONS; 
THE    CONSTANT    FRIEND    OF    THE    POOR    AND    UNPROTECTED; 

A  PRINCE, 

WHO,    ACTUATED    BY    TRUE    DELICACY    AND    MAGNANIMITY, 
HAS    BEEN    INDUCED    TO    ENCOUNTER   A    TEMPORARY    EXILE, 

IN   A    FOREIGN    LAND: 

THIS  VOLUME 

IS 

HUMBLY  INSCRIBED, 

AS    A    PROOF  THAT   SUCH    A   GENEROUS   SACRIFICE, 

AND    SO   MANY    VIRTUES, 

\RE    NOT  FORGOTTEN    IN   HIS   OWN. 


PREFACE. 


To  insist  on  the  advantages  derived  from  Bio- 
graphy would  be  equally  unnecessary  and  imperti- 
nent. Recent  Memoirs  may  not  indeed  possess  some 
of  the  advantages  resulting  from  profound  study  and 
mature  investigation  ;  but  they  are  eminently  cal- 
culated to  gratify  a  laudable  spirit  of  inquiry,  and 
that  too,  before  curiosity  has  been  suffered  to  evapo- 
rate in  protracted  expectation.  By  their  means  a 
multitude  of  fugitive  and  contemporaneous  facts  may 
be  collected  and  embodied ;  while  they  serve  to 
embalm  the  memory  of  those  good  and  great  men, 
deservedly  dear  to  their  friends  and  their  Country ! 

It  has  been  long  lamented,  that  a  Work,  com- 
posed for  the  express  purpose  of  perpetuating  the 
reputation  of  our  illustrious  Countrymen,  should  still 
remain  a  desideratum  in  English  hiterature. 

Accordingly,  many  of  our  celebrated  Philosophers^ 
Statesmen,  and  Warriors,  frequently  glide  away  from 
the  stage  on  which  they  have  acted  such  conspicuous 
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characters,  without  leaving  a  trace  behind ;  except 
in  publications  generally  destined  to  close  their  ephe- 
meral existence  with  the  day  in  which  they  appear. 
And  who,  in  the  present  age,  can  be  expected  to 
drudge  through  a  rapid  succession  of  periodical 
works  in  search  of  the  meagre  memorials  generally 
allotted  to  departed  excellence,  or  wait  in  patient 
expectation,  For  the  tardy  justice  of  a  ponderous 
Biographical  Dictionary  ? 

It  is  perhaps  from  the  want  of  a  contemporary 
asylum  of  this  kind,  that  our  nation  has  been  re- 
proached with  never  having  commemorated  Bacon, 
Lord  Verulam,  as  a  philosopher  ;  while  the  merits  and 
exploits  of  Marlborough,  the  greatest  Captain  of  his 
age,  are  only  to  be  found  im})erfectly  interspersed  in 
the  mixed  details  of  general  history.  The  late  Mr. 
Cavendish,  one  of  the  most  successful  of  our  modern 
experimenters,  is  indebted  to  a  neighbouring  na- 
tion for  a  funeral  panegyric.  It  was  reserved  for 
strangers  to  detail  the  merits,  to  pronounce  the 
eulogy,  and  to  strew  flowers  over  the  tomb  of  this 
celebrated  man,  to  whose  original  discoveries  we  are, 
in  part,  indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  the  very  air 
which  we  breathe. 

To  endeavour  to  wipe  away  this  charge  of  bio- 
graphical penury,  it  is  proposed  to  publish  an  Annual 
Volume,  which,  without  neglecting  the  facts  scattered 
in  fugitive  and  miscellaneous  pubhcations,  shall  con- 
tain a  variety  of  original  documents,  remarks,  and 
illustrations.  In  fine,  while  here,  as  in  one  of  the 
temples  of  antiquity,  celebrated  men,  in  the  language 
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of  our  great  national  bard,  may  at  length  find  "a  local 
habitation  and  a  name ;"  neither  facts  nor  opinions 
shall  ever  be  tinctured  or  distorted  by  the  petty 
enmities  of  private  life,  or  the  political  hostilities  of 
the  passing  day. 


The  Volume  now  presented  to  the  Public,  com^ 
prehends  a  series  of  two  years  (1815  and  1816)  and 
contains  a  great  number  and  variety  of  Memoirs. 
Of  the  subjects  of  these,  some  were  celebrated  for 
their  talents  ;  other  for  their  virtues  ;  many  on  account 
of  a  happy  union  of  both  ;  and  all  are  entitled  to 
notice,   attention,   and  commemoration. 

The  life  of  Dr.  Roxburgh,  will  be  found  to  contain 
a  multitude  of  interesting  particulars.  Every  one 
must  be  highly  gratified  with  the  account  here 
afforded  of  our  vegetable  treasures  in  the  East  j  and 
while  the  statesman,  the  merchant,  and  the  manu- 
facturer are  taught  to  contemplate  with  wonder  and 
delight,  the  immense  resources  possessed  by  us  in 
British  India,  the  lover  of  Botany  will  delight  in  the 
extension  of  his  favourite  science  to  the  most  distant 
regions  of  Asia. 

In  the  memoirs  of  Mr.  Whitbread  and  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan will  be  found  some  fine  specimens  of  English  elo- 
quence ;  as  well  as  some  eminent  instances  of  English 
spirit :  the  life  of  Dr.  Vincent,  late  Dean  of  Westmin- 
ster would  have  been  rendered  far  more  valuable,  had 
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it  been  possible  to  have  inserted  his  interesting  corre- 
spondence with  Dr.  Adam,  who  presided  for  many 
years  at  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  present 
Volume. 

The  account  of  Mr.  Justice  Hardinge  is  inters])er- 
sed  with  a  number  of  authentic  anecdotes :  amon"- 
other  literary  curiosities,  it  comprehends  an  entire  ser- 
mon, composed  by  him  while  a  Welsh  judge  ;  and 
concludes  with  some  singular  verses  found  among 
his  papers,  on  his  demise,  alluding  to  that  very  event. 

The  late  Earl  Stanhope  is  entitled  to  considera- 
tion, as  one  of  the  most  able  and  enlightened  philo- 
sophers of  the  present  age.  The  biographical  me- 
moir concerning  him  is  drawn  up  by  a  gentleman 
who  was  known  to  his  Lordship,  and  possessed  many 
opportunities  of  witnessing  his  extraordinary  acquire- 
ments. 

The  account  of  Dr.  Adam  Ferguson  was  composed 
from  authentic  documents,  furnished  by  a  man  of 
rank  and  title,  who  loved  and  admired  that  celebrat- 
ed professor.  Annexed,  will  be  ibund  a  complete 
analysis  of  his  w^orks. 

It  will  be  readily  discerned  that  the  life  of  Mr. 
Johnes,  M.  P.  for  Cardiganshire,  is  written  witli  abi- 
lity ;  but  it  may  not  be  altogether  unnecessary  lo  add, 
that  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  has  enabled  the 
author  to  supply  a  variety  of  facts,  equally  original 
and  interesting.  This  admirable  article  unluckily 
arrived  too  late  to  be  inserted  in  its  proper  place. 
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A  few  interesting  additions  have  been  made  to 
English  biography,  in  the  life  of  Sir  William  Jones, 
by  some  designated  tlie  "  English  Cato,'*  a  man  whose 
very  name,  indeed,  reflects  a  lustre  on  our  age  and 
nation.  A  memoir  of  Sir  James  Macdonald,  usually 
called  the  "  Scottish  Marcelhis,"  was  prepared  by 
way  of  companion ;  but  it  is  unavoidably  delayed 
until  another  opportunity ;  as  are  also  the  lives  of 
Mr.  David  Williams,  founder  of  the  Literary  Fund, 
and  the  Rev.  Sir  Herbert  Croft,  Bait.,  the  author  of 
the  life  of  Young. 

Under  the  head  of  "  Neglected  Biography,"  will 
be  found  a  sliort  account  of  the  late  Ex-Empress  Jo- 
sephine, drawn  up  from  memoirs  furnished  by  a  friend 
of  her  first  husband,  who  had  known  this  lady  during 
the  space  of  thirty  years.  This  portion  of  the  work 
will  be  enlarged  on  a  future  occasion  ;  and  the  bio- 
graphical index  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  rendered 
far  more  copious.' 

It  is  impossible  to  conclude  this  preface  without  re- 
turning thanks  to  Sir  John  Macpherson,  Bart,  late  Go- 
vernor-general of  India,  for  his  valuable  and  interesting 
communications.  Sir  Samuel  Egerton  Brydges,  Bart. 
M.  P.,  notwithstanding  the  hurry  incident  to  public 
affairs,  has,  on  one  occasion,  kindly  contributed  his 
literary  assistance.  The  Rev.  W.  Shepherd  has  also 
furnished  an  able  memoir  j  while  Mr.  Henderson  of 
Edinburgh  has  transmitted  a  variety  of  interesting 
papers,  to  which  recourse  will  be  had  at  a  future  op- 
portunity. 
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Nor  would  it  be  grateful  here  to  omit  that  the 
learned  Recorder  of  Liverpool  (Mr.  Hargrave,  K.  C.) 
has  been  so  kind  as  to  communicate  a  variety  of  ori- 
ginal letters,  which  are  interspersed  in  the  body  of 
the  work. 

The  publishers  have  been  at  great  pains  to  obtain 
silhouettes^  or  shades  of  the  principal  personages  whose 
lives  are  recorded  in  the  present  volume ;  and  it  is 
hoped  that  this  novelty  will  not  prove  altogether  un- 
acceptable. 

As  the  present  work  is  intended  to  be  continued 
annually,  the  Editor  earnestly  solicits  the  assistance  of 
all  such  as  may  be  desirous  to  contribute  memoirs, 
papers,  or  documents  concerning  their  departed  rela- 
tions, connexions,  and  friends. 
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PART  I. 

MEMO  IPS  OF  CELEB  RATED  MEN,  WHO  HAVE  BJEI) 
WITHIN  THE  YEARS  1815— 18H). 


No.  I. 


WILLIAM  ROXBURGH,  M.D.  F.L.S.  &  S.A. 

LATE    SUPERINTENDANT     OF     THE     BOTANICAL    GARDEN    OF    THE 
EAST    INDIA    COMPANY,    IN    BENGAL. 

[  With  an  account  of  his  Works  and  Correspondeiice.'] 

X  HE  elements  of  botany  are  as  old  as  the  creation.  The 
vegetable  kingdom  abounds  with  a  rich  luxuriance,  and  an 
inmiensp  variety  of  productions,  which  captivate  at  first  sight 
by  their   charming   hues,    their  graceful   foliage,   and   their 
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appropriate  structure.  Tsor  is  their  utility  less  conspicuous 
than  their  beauty.  Our  gardens  and  cultivated  fields,  exhibit 
sucli  select  and  improved  specimens,  as  are  necessary  either  to 
our  comfort  or  subsistence;  while  wc  occasionally  have  recourse 
to  their  native  woods,  forests,  fields,  and  mountains,  for  such 
wild  and  uneducated  plants,  as  may  contribute  to  the  advance- 
ment of  arts  and  manufactures ;  objects,  essentially  connected 
\Nith  the  spread  of  commerce,  and  the  intercourse  of  civilized 
nations. 

Man,  therefore,  has  always  been  prompted  by  the  powerful 
motives  of  interest  and  curiosity,  to  examine  subjects  with 
which  his  welfare,  his  prosperity,  and  even  his  existence,  are 
so  intimately  connected.  And  yet  this  branch  of  human 
knowledge,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  attained  the  dignity  of 
a  science  among  the  ancients.  The  moderns  alone,  may  fairly 
lay  claim  to  this  honour;  and  that  too,  at  a  very  recent  period. 
The  travels  of  the  indefatigable  Tournefort ;  the  writings  of  his 
contemporary  Ray;  and  even  the  unlearned  labours  of  the 
Herballists,  excited  public  cuiiosity  and  attention ;  but  it  was 
reserved  for  the  botanist  of  Upsal,  to  produce  a  new  and 
improved  theory,  to  simphfy  by  classification,  illustrate  by 
approximation ;  and  to  give  certainty  and  precision  to  an  art, 
hitherto  nearly  conjectural. 

Since  tiiat  period,  his  disciples  have  traversed  both  hemis- 
pheres, in  search  of  knowledge.  The  voice  of  science  has 
extended  between  the  tropics ;  it  has  been  heard  amidst  the 
fervid  heats  of  the  equator ;  and  resounded  among  the  dreary 
regions  of  the  polar  circle.  British  India  in  particular  has 
proved  fertile  in  resources.  Her  gums,  her  drugs,  her  spices, 
and  her  dyes,  have  been  collected  of  late  with  indefatigable 
care  and  scientific  attention.  Men,  replete  with  zeal,  and 
franght  with  knowledge,  like  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir, 
have  penetrated  the  inmost  recesses  of  nature,  and  inter- 
rogated her  concerning  lier  own  productions.  The  finest 
specimens,  most  of  them  entirely  new,  and  many  of  them 
highly  valuable,  have  accordingly  been  collected,  analyzed, 
cxliibitcd,    and    commented    upon.      A    great    commercial 
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<,()in]):inv  loo,  known  only  in  l-'uropoby  a  frw  pallvy 
warehouses  in  J.oadenliall  Slrcct,  but  exercising  ii  sovereign 
power  over  near  forty  millions  of  subjects  in  the  east,  has 
become  the  patron  of  botany.  Poising  above  the  sordid  details 
of  trade;  and  relinquishing  for  a  moment  all  the  splendid 
dreams  of  conquest,  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  have  at  length 
beheld  one  establishment  at  least,  utterly  unconnected  with 
cither  avarice  or  ambition. 

William  Roxburgh  a  native  of  Ayrshire,  in  North  Britain, 
was   born  at  Uriderwood,  near  Lymington,   in  the  parish  of 
Craigie,  on  the  29th  Juno,  1  759.     His  early  years  passed  away 
rapidly,   amidst    the?   romantic    scenery    that   seems    to   have 
inspired  the  Muse  of  his  countryman  Robert  Burns,  and  con- 
ferred both  grace  and  energy  on  the  poetical  labours  of  an 
humble   ploughman.     The   happy   facility,    and  comparative 
ease,   with  which  knowledge    is   obtained    in    Scotland,  soon 
pointed    out  a  learned   profession  as  an  object   of    laudable 
ambition    to     his     parents.      He   was,     therefore,     educated 
expressly  for  this  object ;  and  to  be  a  physician  was  the  aim 
and  end,  at  which  all  his  hopes,  and  all  his  endeavours  pointed. 
Accordingly,   notwithstanding  his  family  was  not  in  affluent 
circumstances,  he  was  sent  to  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  complete 
his  studies,  after  liaving  exhausted  all  the  learning  of  one  of 
those  respectable  primary  schools  established  by  law  in  every 
parish  throughout  the  northern  parts  of  this  island.     While 
in  that  capital,  he  attended  the  classes  of  the  various  professors 
in  the  University;    and  paid  particular  attention  to  medicine, 
whicli    is   ihcro   :il\\;iys  fombiiu'd  with  pliMnnacy  and  surgery. 
At   this    period    ol"   his    life,  he  obtained  the  friendship   and 
patronage  of    Dr.  Boswell,    a   physician    of   some  eminencej 
doubtless  on  account  of  his  good  conduct  and  character ;  and 
if  we  are  not  misinformed,  he  resided  for  a  time  in  his  house. 
Certain  it  is,  that  he  afterwards  became  his  correspondent,  and 
was  at  length  allied  by  marriage  to  his  family.     Such  is  the 
rapidity,  with  which  medical  men  arc  })roduced  on  the  shores 
of  the  Fritli  of  Forth,  that  we  find  Dr.  Roxburgh  acting  as  a 
surgeon,  or  rather,  perhaps,  a  surgeon's  mate,  on  board  of  an 
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East  Indiaman,  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen. 
Certain  it  is,  that  he  had  made  two  voyages  to  the  East  by 
the  time  he  was  twenty-one ;  for  about  that  period,  he  acce])ted 
of  an  offer  to  settle  at  Madras.  On  this  occasion,  a  prospect 
was  suddenly  opened  to  him  of  high  medical  preferment ;  and 
had  he  been  actuated  by  motives  of  interest  alone,  long  before 
his  death,  he  might  have  attained  the  rank  of  physician-general 
at  thnt  Presidency.  But  his  mind  had  been  always  occupied 
with  a  particular  pursuit,  the  gratification  of  which  was  the 
object  nearest  his  heart.  About  the  time  here  alluded  to,  the 
reputation  of  Linnaeus  was  in  full  bloom.  His  new  system, 
to  many  acknowledged  advantages,  superadded  that  of  novelty  ; 
and  the  mind  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  had  been  deeply 
imbued  both  with  its  excellence  and  utility  while  a  student 
at  the  college  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  accordingly  ambitious 
of  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  the  illustrious  Swede ;  and 
sighed  for  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself  in  the  same 
career.  He  had  for  some  time  carried  on  a  correspondence 
with  his  countryman  Sir  John  Pringle,  then  president  of  the 
Royal  Society,  to  whom  he  occasionally  transmitted  various 
ciirious  seeds,  and  other  productions  of  Asia  *.  As  the  constant 
complaint  in  Europe  then  was,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
length  of  the  passage,  and  the  exposure  to  heat  and  moisture, 
these  were  generally  found  incapable  of  vegetation  on  their 
arrival,  he  contrived  a  new  vehicle  for  their  transmission. 
Instead  of  employing  paper  and  wooden  packages,  which  are 
pervious  to  every  variation  of  climate,  he  contrived  to  suspend 
the  finer  specimens  in  a  mucilage  of  gum-arabic,  which 
liardened  around,  and  preserved  them  in  the  greatest  per- 
fection.    The  Mimosas  in  particular,  were  brought  to  Eno^land 

•  About  dils  period  also,  he  first  observed  the  agrlal  tides,  or  the  two  diurnal 
risings  and  fallings  of  the  barometer  in  low  latitudes,  the  existence, of  which  has  been 
amply  confirmed  by  other  meteorcdogists.  His  observations  on  this  subject  were 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  were  afterwards  printed  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions.  It  may  appear  surprising,  that  the  distinction  of  F.  R.  S.  was  not 
appended  to  his  name ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  his  friend  Sir  John  Printjle  about  this 
period  retired  to  his  native  country  (Roxburghshire)  In  disgust,  and  died  there  a  short 
time  afterwards.— Ed. 
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ill  :i  sliile  of  souiulucss  never  bclbre  wUnossctl.  He  liad 
niso  conunenccd  that  most  valuable  work,  entitled  "  De- 
scriptions and  drawings  of  Coromandel  Plants;"  when  an 
invitation  arrived  from  the  government  of  Bengal,  to  take 
charge  of  the  botanical  garden  lately  established  there. 

On  his  arrival  at  Calcutta,  he  found  a  number  of  in- 
telligent men,  professing  principles  and  opinions  like  himself; 
an<l  anxious  above  all  things,  to  contribute  to  the  reputation 
of  the  Linnit'an  school.  He  soon  formed  an  hitimacy  with, 
and  became  the  particular  friend  and  associate  of  Kccnig  *,  a 
celebrat(>d  German  botanist,  whose  reputation  find  abilities 
Imd  obtained  for  him  a  kind,  and  even  nnmilicent  reception 
in  the  east.  Warren  Hastings  was  at  this  period  governor- 
general  ;  and  although  his  misconduct  in  that  high  office,  after- 
wards produced  a  parliamentary  impeachmenr  in  P^ngland ; 
yet  he  must  be  allowed  to  have  emulated  Lorenzo  de  Medicis 
in  a  taste  for  letters,  and  the  generous  patronage  of  men  of 
science.  Under  his  auspices,  the  Asiatic  Society  was  founded 
in  Benfral,  and  Sir  William  Jones,  a  name  still  dear  to 
England,  became  the  first  president. 

Dr.  Roxburgh,  who  was  also  one  of  die  original  members,  soon 
became  a  contributor;  and  his  description  and  figuresof  the  lacca 
insect  {Chei-mes  Lcicca  Z^m.)  written  and  communicated  in  1789 
and  1 790  excited  much  attention,  as  not  only  connected  with  the 
progress  of  natural  history ;  but  with  manufactures  and  com- 
merce also.  He  then  first  hinted,  merely  as  a  conjecture,  that 
the  colouring  matter,  whence  this  insect  derives  all  its  value  in 
connnerce,    n)ight  be    separated   from   it  when   the   tint   is 

*  This  celebrated  botanist  (Dr.  Koenig),  who  appears  to  have  died  in  1/85,  was  a  man 
of  dlsiinsuishcd  talents.  Sir  WilUatn  Joues,  In  a  letter  to  Dr-Pa-rick  Russel,  dated 
September  etl.  of  that  year,  expresses  hitriself  thus  :  «'  Dr.  KceMifi's  loss  will  be  severely 
felt,  he  was  a  valuable  nian,  with  as  much  simplicity  as  Nature  hmelf,  whwse  works 
he  studied.  Do  you  know  when  his  books  are  to  be  .lispose.l  o^  .'  I  shou  d  like  to 
purchase  his  «'  Linnaeus."  Life  of  Sir  W  Mon.s,  4tl,  E.l  p.  264. 

In  another  passage,  he  congratulates  his  corrrspondenl  on  the  cmpl.tion  of  h.s  two 
works  ;  "  but  I  exhort  you,"  added  he  «  to  publish  thenr,.  Think  how  much  fame 
Koenig  lost  by  delaying  his  publications.  God  knows,  whether  any  use  honourable  to 
his  niemorv,  will  be  made  of  his  manuscripts."     1786. 
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brio-htest;  or,  in  other  words,  while  the  aniiiuil  is  still  aUve, 
or  at  least  recent.  This  idea  was  afterwards  followed  up,  and 
the  liquid  in  question,  at  the  present  day,  forms  a  valuable 
branch  of  export  from  Calcutta  to  Loiulon,  luulor  tlic  name 
of  lacc-lake.  It  is  chiefly  employed  as  the  substitute  of 
cochineal  for  the  dyeing  of  scarlet. 

It  api)ears  that  Dr.  Roxburgh  returned  to  Europe  in  1797, 
and  it  was  most  likely  at  this  period  that  he  married  his  first 
wife,  by  whom  he  had  several  children ;  and  also  obtained  his 
degree.  During  his  occasional  residence  in  London,  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  late  Mr.  Moore,  secretary  to  the 
society  for  the  promotion  of  arts,  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce. On  his  i-oturn  to  Bengal,  in  October  175JJ>,  hi"  coiu- 
nienced  a  most  interestiug  correj-poudence  with  that  gentle- 
man, which,  in  the  course  of  its  progress,  obtained  for  him 
not  only  the  thanks,  but  repeated  proofs  of  the  gratitude  and 
munificence  of  this  most  useful  association  of  liberal,  enlight- 
ened, and  patriotic  men. 

His  first  letter,  was  at  that  [)recise  period,  peculiarly  im- 
portant, as  some  of  the  northern  nations  had  been  intimidated 
to  such  a  degi'ee,  as  to  hesitate  about  supplying  oiu-  arsenals  \,'\i\\ 
naval  stores.  In  short,  Bonaparte  had  formed  a  new  armed  neu- 
trality, similar  to  that  which,  duiing  the  American  war,  was 
created  by  the  jealousy  of  Catherine  II.  and  her  allies;  the  no- 
minal object  of  which  \vas,  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  while  tlic  true 
and  real  one  was  the  reduction  of  the  power  of  Great  Britain 
on  the  ocean.  From  this  moment  the  fleets  and  commerce  of 
England  became,  in  a  great  measure,  dependent  on  other  na- 
tions; and  to  obviate  so  great  an  evil,  it  was  necessary  to  ascertain 
how  far  om*  wants  could  be  supplied,  by  recurring  to  the  indi- 
genous })roductions  of  om*  colonies  and  settlements  abroad.  * 

Accordingly,  Dr.  Roxburgh  on  the  resumption  of  his  charge 
at  Calcutta,  with  all  the  above  objects  in  his  view,  inunedialely 

*  It  appf.irs  by  a  lettLT  I'lom  ilie  Marquis  W'tllcblev,  uhile  Goveriior-Cineral  of 
Bengal,  that  European  lienij)  had  encreased  in  pi  ice  since  179'i,  from  Q;3l.  lOs.  to  fill, 
per  ton;  and  that  the  annual  supply  of  Great  Britain  miglii  be  cstiniuttd  ui  IVoin  2:. 
to  30,000  tons. 
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tiousniitted  a  variety  of  interesting  communications,  relative 
to  the  culture,  properties,  and  comparative  strength  of  hemp 
and  other  vegetable  fibres,  the  growth  of  the  East  Indies. 

"  I  was  rather  surprised  on  my  return  to  Bengal,"  he  ob- 
serves, "  to  find  the  Directors  had  sent  out  a  person,  (Mr. 
Sinclair,)  to  establish  the  cultivation  of  hem}),  a  thing  I  had 
beffun  sometime  before.  Even  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel, 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  I  had  made  a  most  important  trial, 
the  success  of  which  was  laid  before  that  government,  to  be 
sent  to  the  Honourable  Court  of  Directors :  and  again  in  Ben- 
gal, since  my  a|i)iointment  to  the  station  I  now  lioid.  Mr. 
Sinclair  is  dead,  and  llic  cxpeiimenl  is  si  ill  carried  on  in  a 
most  expensive  manner;  whereas  it  coukl  be  continued  where 
it  was  first  begun,  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  at  no  expence,  and 
with  more  prospect  of  success."  He  then  proceeds  to  state, 
that  80  pounds  weight  only  had  been  jirocurod  in  the  wfiy  just 
alluded  to,  and  that  at  the  enormous  charge  of  from  J  0,000  to 
20,000  rupees  !  Instead  of  these  costly  expci-iments,  which 
contribute  to  check  im}>rovements  of  all  kinds,  he  recommends 
small  premiums  to  be  offered  to  the  natives,  accomjjanied  by 
honorary  rewards  to  such  Europeans  as  may  be  inclined  to 
cultivate  this  valuable  article,  after  an  example  had  been  once 
set  on  a  small  and  economical  scale. 

"  Another  object  of  more  national  importance,  which  I 
recommended  to  this  government,  before  I  went  to  the  Cape, 
was  the  growth  of  one  of  the  most  noble  of  the  Palms,  tlie 
Arrow,  mentioned  in  Marsden's  History  of  Sumatra,  p.  77> 
and  said  to  yield  at  an  early  age,  (from  five  to  seven  years), 
fibies  ready  prepared  by  nature,  being  flexible,  strong,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  durable,  and  the  most  convenient  for 
cables,  and  cordage  of  all  kinds,  that  can  be  desired.  It  also 
yields  great  abundance  of  palm  wine,  which  may  be  con- 
verted into  sugar,  or  ardent  spirits ;  and  when  the  tree  is  old, 
its  pith  is  the  basis  of  the  Sago  we  so  much  value.  I  Iiave 
distributed  many  hundred  plants  (about  100,000  have  been 
reared  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  since  the  date  of  this  letter), 
besides  many  thousand  seeds  in  the  ground.     Drawings  and 
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a  description  of  this  most  valuable  tree,  were  sent  to  the  direc- 
tors, under  the  name  of  Sanguerus  Rumphii.^' 

In  the  next  communication,  dated  "  Calcutta,  February  27, 
1801,"  the  doctor  recommends  the  Stm  of  the  Hindoos,  which  is 
the  prepared  fibres  of  the  bark  of  a  well  known  Indian  plant, 
the  Crotalaria  Juncia  of  Linnaeus,  as  the  most  promising  sub- 
stitute for  Russian  hemp.  He  compares  cordage  "  to  the  sinews 
and  muscles  of  a  ship,"  in  a  paper  of  observations  subjoined;  and 
descants  on  the  immense  service  of  the  best  kinds  of  hemp, 
or  best  substitutes  in  heu  of  it,  to  the  mariner,  as  well  as  its 
advantages  to  the  commerce,  and  defence  of  the  nation.  It 
appears  also,  from  the  same  letter,  that  the  idea  of  tanning 
nets  and  ropes,  is  as  familiar  to  the  fishermen  of  Asia,  as  to 
those  of  Europe ;  and  he  here  carefully  exhibits  the  result 
of  a  variety  of  comparative  estimates  of  the  strength  — 

1.  Of  English  hemp  ; 

2.  Of  Canabis ; 

3.  Of  Coir,  or  the  fibres  of  the  husk  of  the  cocoa  nut ; 

4.  Of  Ejoo,  Sanguerus  Rumphii,  &c.  &c. 

He  finds  that  by  simply  stretching  the  native  hemp,  much 
additional  strength  is  obtained. 

In  1805,  Dr.  Roxburgh  was  gratified  with  the  gold  medal 
of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Arts,  &c.  on  account  of  his 
valuable  communications,  relative  to  East  India  productions., 
In  June  1804-,  he  had  transmitted  to  their  house  in  the 
Adelphi,  a  quantity  of  the  dry,  full-grown  legumes,  of  Mi- 
mosa Arabica,  (See  Coromandcl  Plants,  Vol.  II.  No.  149.)  as 
a  sybstitute  for  Aleppo  galls.  Upon  the  leaves  of  the  tree 
which  produces  the  yellow  Myrobolans,  he  found  an  insect 
replete  with  a  bright  yellow  juice,  which  stains  paper  of  a  very 
deep,  and  rich  yellow  colour.  If  these  could  be  collected  in 
sufficient  quantities,  he  was  inclined  to  think  "  that  they 
might  prove  as  valuable  a  yellow  dye,  as  the  cochineal  is  a  red." 
He  also  recommends  to  the  notice  of  the  Society, 
1.  Certain  resins,  commonly  called  Dammer,  which  when 
boiled  up  with  oil,  are  used  instead  of  pitch  in  the  marine 
yards  of  India ; 
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2.  A  drying  oil,  extracted  by  incision,  from  the  Oleoxylon 
Balsamifeia,  which  grows  abundantly  in  Cliittagong,  and  is 
used  chiefly  in  painting ; 

3.  Vegetable  substances,  containing  the  tanning  and  astrin- 
gent principles. 

4-.  About  20  new  substitutes  for  flax  and  hemp ; 
5.  The    coarse    bilks    spun  by  the   wild  Tussah,   and  do- 
mesticated  Berinda  worm,  the  latter  of  which  is  as  soft  as 
shawl  wool,  and  incredibly  durable  ; 

And  fJthly.  The  very  fine,  delicate,  silky  wool,  the  produce 
of  the  two  trees  Bomhax  Pcntandria^  and  Heptaj)1iylla^  which 
jniglit  answer  for  lials  at  least. 

Innncdiately  after  this  period,  Dr.  11.  left   Bengal,  and  on 

his  arrival  in  England,  made  choice,  during  some  time,  of  the 

village  of  Chelsea,  i'or   his  residence.      In    1805-6,   we   find 

him  communicating  another  paper  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  on 

the  culture,  properties,  &c.  of  hemp ;  a  subject  become  still 

more  important  than  ever,  in  consequence  of  the  uncertainty 

of  our  political  and  connnercial  relations  with  Russia.     Afler 

visiting  his  native  country,  and  endeavouring  to  obtain  some 

relief  for  an  exhausted  constitution,  he  returned  once  more  to 

Beno-al.     In  \  807,  we  find  him  renewing  his  correspondence 

with  the  Society  of  Arts,  through  the  medium  of  Dr.  Taylor, 

the  new  secretary,   relative  to  the  extract  of  the  Gaub,   or 

Tannin,  piepared  from  the  fruit  of  the  Diospijros-Ghdinosus. 

He  also  transmitted  a  specimen  of  the  plant  called  Colosee^ 

by  the  Malays. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  year,  he  communicated  many 
valuable  observations  relative  to  the  resin  of  the  Valeria  In- 
dica,  which  exhibits  all  the  electrical  power  of  amber;  and 
also  about  his  fever  powder,  the  S'sietcnia  Feh-ifuga\  the 
Caducay  galls;  the  orange  dyeing  drug,  called  JVassuntaga7ida, 
&c.  together  with  directions  "  for  growing  plants  at  sea." 

The  transactions  of  1810,  contain  an  account  of  a  new 
species  of  Nerium  Indigo,  together  with  the  mode  of  manu- 
facturing it.  In  1812,  the  doctor  favored  the  Society  with 
observations  on  tlie  growth  of  the  Teak  tree;  and  in  1813, 
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he  oblaincil   a  second    <ioI(l    incJnl   for  liis   iiitcrcstiii";    coiu- 
iiimiicatioiis  on  the  growth  oftrec^.s  in  India. 

During  liis  lesidcncc  in  the  east  tlie  subject  oftliesc;  nienioirs 
was  indefatigable  in  liis  researches,  discoveries,  and  cojiniiu- 
nications ;  while  the  garden  under  his  management  became  tiie 
scene  of  a  multitude  of  useful  experiments.     Attentive  to  every 
thing  around  him,   he  composed  several  dissertations  on  the 
Hindoo  method  of  cultivating  the  sugar  cane,  and  manulhctur- 
ing  the  juice.     These,  together  with  remarks  on  the  co]iper 
coins  of  the  northern  Circars,  have  been  since  published  in  the 
Oriental  Repertory,   edited  by  the  late  Mr.  Dalrymjile.      He 
afterwards  added    an   account   of  the    Ik'noaJcc   and   Chinese 
practices  of  extricathig  the  saccharine  matter  from  the  sugar 
cane;  and   on  this  occasion  he  was  at  great  pains  to  recom- 
mend the  abridgement  of  human  labour,  by  the  substitution  of 
the  plough  for  the  hoe  and  the  spade. 

'I'hat  he  was  indeliitioable  in  his  researches  the  ibllowinir 
little  anecdote  will  sufliciently  testify.  By  means  of  Colonel 
Hardwicke,  a  vegetable  butter  called  Fidlcva  or  FuUcvara,  by 
the  Hindoos,  was  discovered  to  be  the  produce  of  a  tree  grow- 
ing in  the  Almora  mountains.  No  sooner  was  this  fact,  relative 
to  an  article  used  for  various  econ{miical  })urposes  by  the  natives, 
disclosed  to  Dr.  Roxburgh,  than  ho  took  a  journey  thither, 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  tfie  precise  tree,  and 
discovering  the  i)rocess  by  which  its  butter  was  jirocured.  It 
proved  to  be  a  new  species  of  Bassia,  nearly  allied  to  Paike's 
African  butter  ti-ee,  a  description  and  figure  of  which  he  soon 
after  communicated  to  the  world,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Asiatic  Researches. 

In  the  course  of  his  assiduous  entjuiries,  he  discovered  new 
substitutes  for  both  hemp  and  flax,  superior  to  those  already 
mentioned;  and  as  he  was  not  withheld  by  any  notions  of  false 
pride,  he  pointed  out  the  EJoo  of  the  Malays  as  admirably 
fitted  lor  both  purpos(!S.  Of  these,  cables  of  a  superior  kind  are 
manufactured  at  Ceylon,  and  so  strong  is  this  jiroduclion,  that 
the  fishermai  make  their  lines  tjj"  single  fibres  joined  togellicr. 
He  also  found  that  the  noble  palm  already  alluded  to,  in  addi- 
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lion  to  ropes  and  lines,   sago  nie-il  and  palm  Avine,  I'urnishes  a 
most  useful  tliatcli  for  covering  the  habitations  of  tlie  natives. 

As  if  to  prove  liow  serviceable  botany  may  be  rendered  to 
the  subsistence  of  mankind,  the  doctor  interested  himself 
greatly  during  the  dreadful  famine  which  occurred  in  several 
parts  of  India,  in  1791,  2,  and  :5,  particularly  at  Masulipatam, 
on  account  of  the  lailure  of  the  periodical  rains,  and  which  re- 
duced the  population  of  the  northern  Circars  to  one  half  of  their 
inhabitants.  He  accordingly  drew  up  and  transmitted  to  tlie 
government  of  Madras  a  variety  of  suggestions  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  all  such  valuable  products,  as  nnght  sup])ly  food  to  the 
natives,  when  the  rice  crop  foils,  and  thus  become  an  effectual 
siibslitute  for  granaries  *,  which  were  not  found  in  all  cases  to 
corres})ond  with  the  beneficent  intenticms  of  government. 

At  the  same  time  those  in  authority  endeavoured  to  intro- 
duce tiie  bread-fruit  tree  from  the  Nicabar  islands,  and  also 
to  cultivate  that  species  which  produces  a  fruit  called  Melhre, 
recommended  by  the  doctor  m  1793,  and  supposed  to  be  a 
production  infinitely  su})erior  to  the  bread-fruit.  Commerce 
and  the  arts  were  nearly  at  the  same  time  indebted  to  him 
for  the  discovery  of  plants,  which  yield  an  indigo  equal  hi  point 
of  quality,  to  the  best  that  can  be  extracted  from  the  Indigqfera 
Tincloria. 

The  three  wild  sorts  of  silk  worm,  viz.  'Jasseh  (Plial.  Paplic. 
of  Ljn,),  Annidi  (Plialana  Guth.  J^in.),  and  MaggadootVj  also 
described  and  figured  by  him,  furnish  (he  natives  with  an 
abundant  sup})Iy  of  three  diiferent  kinds  of  strong,  durable  silk, 
all  of  which  are  hiohly  useful,  particularlv  the  last,  whicli  is 
cjuployed  in  the  fabrication  of  va)i(Mis  c(nnse  silks. 

*  See  Vol.  XXXI.  of  the  Transactions  of  tlio  Society  of  Arts,  Commerce,  and 
Manufactures.  Granaries  on  the  coast  of  (Joromanilel  prove  useful,  hut  on  account  of 
the  humidity  in  IJciigal  it  is  found  hoth  difficult  and  expensive  to  preserve  grain  in 
them.  Dr.  It.  rcconnnends  \viien  ihc  paddy  (rice)  liRs  failed,  to  jircparc  tlip  ground 
for  wheat  and  harlcy,  legumes,  grain,  and  roots.  The  niost  useful  articles  of  food  are 
peas,  moinr-kind,  kecmri,  Lathijrus,  &c.  Of  tuberous  roots  the  potatoe  of  Europe, 
and  also  the  sweet  one,  are  mentioned  as  advantageous.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that 
this  learned  botanist  and  physician  deems  those  who  cat  wheat,  a  far  superior  race  to  such 
as  live  on  rice— Ed. 
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As  a  l)olani.st,  Dr.  lu)xburij;li  valued,  and  as  a  })liysician,  re- 
commended and  introduced  his  Sivieterna  Fchrifyga,  or  East 
India  lover  baik,  which  lias  become  an  excellent  substitute  for 
the  Peruvian ;  and  after  beinjr  employed  by  him  with  great 
r-^ect  for  the  space  of  twenty  years,  it  has  at  length  been  intro- 
duced into  our  Pharmacopceias. 

In  that  department  of  natural  history  to  which  he  was  most 
attached,  his  zeal  and  industry  were  unequalled.  His  collection 
of  drawings  of  Indian  plants  alone  amounted  to  near  3,000. 
One  of  these.  No.  2,141,  is  an  immensely  large  and  beautiful 
Fims^  or  fig-tree,  of  a  new  species,  yielding  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  Caoutchouc^  or  Indian  rubber,  used  by  the  natives  of  the 
Gara  mountains  to  smear  and  render  water-tight  their  buckets, 
and  other  utensils.  They  also  use  it  for  torches  as  the  Chinese 
do  for  boots,  and  a  manufactory  of  this  commodity  has  been 
lately  established  in  England,  which  promises  by  its  various 
products  to  render  this  imported  article  useful  in  no  common 
degree. 

The  botanical  garden  at  Calcuda  llourislied  and  was  brought 
into  great  repute  under  the  ausjiices  of  its  celebrated  and  inde- 
fatigable curator.       Its   different  quarters   were   laid    out   in 
a  scientific  manner,  and  exhibited  a  rich  variety  of  specimens. 
Here,  those  attached  to  that  pleasing  study  on  their  arrival 
from  Euro|)e,  experienced  a  high  degree  of  gratification.     Col- 
lected in  one  single  spot,   they  witnessed  a  fine  and  singular 
exhibition  of  Asiatic  })lants;    the  richest  foliage,  —  the  most 
beautiful  tints,  —  the  greatest  diversity  of  size,  shape,  and  forms, 
all  tended  to  delight  the  senses  and  captivate  the  imagination 
of  the  common  beholder;  while  the  statesman  and  the  man  of 
science  beheld  new  incentives  to  industry,  new  inlets  to  know- 
ledge,  new  elements  of  trade,   inanuflictures,  and  commeicc. 
It  is  to  the  superintendant  of  this  valuable  establishment  that 
the  English  spice  plantations  in  Sumatra  are  indebted  both  for 
their  existence  and  increase.     Dr.  Roxburgh,  in  consequence 
of  his  own  earnest   representations,    Avas    authorised  by  the 
Supreme  Government  in  1795-6,    to  send  persons   properly 
qualified  to  the  Moluccas  to  procure  plants  and  seeds  of  every 
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tiling  valuable,  partkiilaily  the  iiuUutig  and  clove  trees.  In 
1802-3,  he  employed  his  own  son,  then  his  assistant,  and  after- 
wards his  successor,  on  a  similar  mission ;  the  result  of  which 
was  22,000  nutmeg  and  7,000  clove  plants.  It  also  a])pears 
from  the  certificate  of  the  governor  of  Bencoolen,  in  1803,  that 
the  plantations  there  were  all  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and 
that  no  fewer  than  13,000  nutmeg  trees  had  been  distributed 
among  the  Malay  chiefs. 

Having  thus  paid  some  attention  to  his  labours  and  the 
benefits  resulting  from  them,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
recur  once  more  to  the  individual  himself. 

Wln'le  at  Madras,  Dr.  Roxburgh  had  hut  little  occasion  to 
complain  of  ill  health,  but  on  his  removal  to  Bengal  the  dele- 
terious effects  of  the  climate  soon  became  visible.  To  counteract 
these  he  had  recourse  to  sea  voyages ;  and  his  frequ.ent  returns 
to  Europe  were  generally  attended  with  the  most  beneficial 
effects.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  he  was  doubly  refreshed, 
as  both  body  and  mind  were  invigorated  by  a  residence  there. 
On  one  hand,  the  climate  tended  not  a  little  to  recover  an 
exhausted  constitution,  and  on  the  other  the  fruits,  and  flowers, 
and  trees,  and  productions  of  all  kinds,  enabled  him  to  con- 
template new  and  rich  varieties  of  his  favourite  science. 

The  hope  excited  by  these  and  a  variety  of  other  induce- 
ments, connected  with  the  education  of  his  children,  rendered 
another  excursion  to  Europe  particularly  desirable.  He  ac- 
cordingly took  leave  of  Bengal  and  his  friends  there  for  the 
last  time  in  the  sunnner  of  J  813,  and  reached  St.  Helena  in 
Auo-ust.  During  a  former  residence  he  drew  up  a  Flora  of 
that  island,  and  discovered  that  it  consisted  of  56  .species ;  a 
large  portion  of  which  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  that  little  insul- 
ated rock,  having  been  observed  no  w  here  else. 

On  his  arrival  in  England  he  visited  many  old  acquaint- 
ances, and  renewed  several  of  his  ancient  friendships.  On  the 
31st  of  May,  1814,  he  attended  in  j)crson  the  noble  saloon 
belonging  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  received  from  the  hand 
of  their  noble  President,  the  late  Duke  of  Norfolk,  either  a 
second  or  third  gold  medal  for  his  interesting  communications. 
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wliicli  vas  prefaced  by  an  eloquent  and  appropriate  speecli,  iu 
the  presence  of  an  elegant  and  croAvded  assembly.  He  boon 
after  repaired  to  his  native  country,  and  worn  out  by  infirmities, 
not  by  age,  he  resigned  his  life  at  Park-place,  Edinburgh,  on 
the  10th  of  April,  1815,  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Roxburgh  was  twice  married,  and  had  children  by  both 
his  wives ;  his  widow  is  the  grand-daughter  of  his  old  liiend 
Dr.  Bosvvell,  to  whose  care  and  attention  some  portion  of  his 
success  may  be  justly  attributed.  One  of  our  poets  finely  al- 
ludes to  the  "  ruling  passion"  being  "  strong  in  death."  This 
was  never  more  clearly  exemplified  than  in  respect  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  memoir  in  cme  particular  instance.  While 
residing  at  Chelsea,  as  already  alluded  to,  and  overwhelmed 
with, a  disease  that  afterwards  proved  fatal,  Mr.  Salisbury,  of 
the  Botanical  Garden  in  Sloane-street,  carried  a  fine  specimen 
of  a  new  plant  in  full  bloom  to  shew  him :  it  was  the  Lilium 
ligriimm  (tiuer  lily),  which  he  had  lunscil  for  two  years  with  great 
care  in  the  Company's  garden  at  Calcutta,  but  had  never  as  yet 
seen  it  in  flower.  No  sooner  was  tlie  fact  communicated  to 
liim,  than  suddenly  starting  from  a  bed  of  sickness,  to  which 
lie  had  been  confined  during  three  whole  days.  Dr.  R.  eagerlj' 
seized  the  precious  plant,  and  forgetting  all  his  maladies,  hast- 
ened to  the  window  to  contemplate  and  expatiate  on  its 
beauties !  * 

There  is  a  well  engraved  portrait  of  Dr.  Roxburgh  ])refixed 
to  vol.  xxxiii.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
Commerce,  Manufactures,  &c.  from  a  miniature  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mrs.  R.  This  is  a  high  and  singular  tribute  of  respect, 
most  appropriately  conferred  by  an  excellent  institution,  on  a 
man  whose  labours  have  been  constantly  directed  towards 
public  and  meritorious  objects. 

*  A  fine  s])eciincn  of  the  Liliiirn  TigriTmni)  in  full  blow,  being  at  this  moment  before 
me;  I  cati  scarcely  wonder  at  the  enthusiasm  filsplHyed  by  this  amiable  botanist.  Tiie 
corolla,  consists  of  six  petals,  which  fold  gracefully  into  so  n-.any  curves,  as  if  wltli- 
drawing  from  the  gaze  of  the  spectator.  I'hey  are  of  a  deep  orange-tawny,  powdered 
with  oblong  black  spots,  irregularly  sculiered  over  the  surface,  whence,  doubtless,  (he 
denomination  of  Tiger  Lily. — Jiu. 
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Here  follows  a  list  of  his  works: 

No.  1.  Plants  ol"  the  C'oasts  of  CoroniaiuU^l,  with  plates,  2 
vols.  Mo.  1795  and  1811- 

No.  2.  A  Botanical  Description  of  Swieteniae,  4to. 

No.  3.  An  Essay  on  the  Natnral  Order  of  the  Scitaniine«, 
Calcutta,  Ito. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  a  number  of  ])apers  written  by  liim 
will  be  found  in  the  following  works: 

The  Philosophical  Transactions  ol'the  Uoyal  Societ3\ 

The  Asiatic  Researches,  printed  at  Calcutta. 

The  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Manulactures,  &c. 

And  Dalryniple's  Oriental  Ftcpository. 

He  also  transmitted  a  variety  of  communications  to  the  Lin- 
na\an  Society,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  particularly  an  intc- 
leslinn;  dissertation  on  the  Cajeput  tree. 
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No.  II. 
The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  WILLIAM  CLEAVER, 

LORD     BISHOP    AND     ARCHDEACON     OF     ST.  ASAPH,     VICAR     OF 
NORTHOP,  IN  FLINTSHIRE,  &C. 

\_With  a  List  of  his  Works.'] 

1  o  the  honour  of  the  Church  of  EngUind,  its  dignitaries 
rank  high  in  respect  to  morals,  integrity,  and  learning.  The 
venerable  bench  of  Bishops  exhibits  an  eminent  example  of 
the  justice  of  tliese  positions.  As  in  the  primitive  times,  our 
prelates  are  generally  selected  rather  for  their  worth  than 
either  their  birth  or  rank ;  they  seldom  obtain  the  mitre  until 
they  have  arrived  at  a  mature  age,  and  passed  through  various 
probationary  stages  in  an  ascending  ratio ;  and  if  the  apostolic 
gift  of  tongues  be  now  wanting,  yet,  as  was  gravely  and  wisely 
enjoined  by  Dr.  Horsley,  that  want  is  in  some  measure  sup- 
plied by  a  regular  recourse  to  the  aids,  to  be  derived  from 
human  learning. 

William  Cleav<>r,  D.  D.  was  born  about  the  y(>ar  \1i2.  T  lis 
fiilher,  the  lute  Kcv.  W.  Cleaver,  M.  A.  of  Lincoln  college, 
Oxford,  was  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  acted 
for  many  years  in  the  capacity  of  a  school-master  in  the  village 
of  Twyford  in  the  county  of  Bucl-s.  At  this  seminary,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  a  very  respectable  one,  this,  who  was  the 
eldest  son,  received  his  education,  together  with  Eascby,  his. 
younger  brother.  Being  a  man  who  had  himself  reaped  and 
was  full  aware  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  sound  instruc- 
tion, the  elder  Mr.  Cleaver  became  of  course  anxious  to  instil 
the  same  idea  into  the  youthful  minds  of  his  children.  He  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  Latin  language ;  is  said  to  have 
been  an  adept  in  Greek ;  and  even  to  have  attained  an  un- 
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t;ommon  degree  of  knowledge  in  respect  to  the  Hebrew  tongue. 
Tliese  preparatory  studies  and  qualifications  proved  propitious 
in  no  connnoii  degree  to  his  family;  lie  sowed  the  seeds  of 
learning,  and  reaped  a  rich  crop  in  the  persons  of  his  two  sons, 
both  of  wliom,  by  an  unprecedented  degree  of  good  fortune, 
attained  episcopal  honours.  Willia)n,  being  the  soonest 
qualified  for  the  university,  repaired  to  Oxford  at  an  early 
age,  and  instantly  began  to  experience  the  advantages  of  a 
previous  initiation  in  and  decided  taste  for  those  studies  he 
was  now  destined  to  piu'sue.  As  his  family  was  possessed  of 
neither  wealtli  nor  influence,  he  had  nothing  to  depend  upon 
but  his  industry,  application,  and  good  conduct.  These  soon 
procured  for  him  a  Buckinghamshire  demysJiip  at  Magdalen 
college ;  this  was  followcil,  alter  a  decent  interval,  by  a  fellow- 
ship of  Brazen  Nose,  the  latter  of  which  was  obtained  in  1 TG^. 
Four  years  after  this  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  honourable 
post  cf  librarian  to  tlie  Bodleian,  an  office  that  implies  extra- 
ordinary attainments.  On  this  occasion  alone  success  did  not 
accompany  his  efforts ;  he  was  fortunate  however  even  in  liis 
defeat,  for  the  numbers  were  exactly  equal,  and  his  rival  was 
preferred  solely  on  the  score  of  seniority. 

Mr.  Cleaver,  however,  was  amply  consoled  for  his  disap- 
pointment by  a  lucky  incident  that  in  due  time  opened  a  pros- 
pect to  two  mitres,  one  in  England  and  the  other  in  Ireland. 
Tlie  heir  *  of  the  hopes  and  the  ambition  of  the  Grenvilles 


*  Mr.  Grenviile,  afui  wards  Eiv!  Temple,  niir!  Marqiiis  of  Buckingham,  In  succession. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  ilie  Rl;;ht  Hon.  Gcoige  Grenville,  wlio  succeeded  the  Earl  of 
Bute  as  Secreiary  of  State,  May -29,  1762;  and  the  nephew  of  Earl  Temple,  a  states- 
man connected  wiili  William  Titt,  first  Earl  of  Chatham,  in  those  great,  popular,  and 
successful  measures  whie!)  huinhled  the  aml)iti()n  of  Louis  XV,  and  finally  produced,  the 
treaty  of  Paris:  a  pacification,  notwithstandin;^  its  supposed  inadequacy,  that  tended  not 
a  little  to  exalt  the  glory,  extend  the  commerce,  increase  the  wealth,  and  contribute  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  empire. 

Mr.  Grenvilip  tvas  born  June  7,  175.T,  and  on  the  demise  of  his  noble  relative  just 
alluded  to,  in  1779  succeeded  him  as  an  Enj^lish  earl.  After  ocing  educated  under  Dr. 
Cleaver  at  Oxford,  as  will  he  seen  in  the  teM,  Itr- n:a<lc  the  lour  of  Europe;  in  177* 
married  Lady  Mary  Elizabeth  Nugent,  a  rich  Konian  Caihollc  heiress. 

His  lordship  was  twice  Lord  Lieuienant  of  Ireland  (in  1782  atid  i787J ;  he  was  also 
Secretary  of  State  for  some  days  in  178.3,  Li  17P-1  he  nas  advanced  to  a  niarquisate,  in- 
vested with  the  Garter  in  17S6,  and  died  Feb.  11,  1813.  He  must  be  allowed  to  have 
been  a  kind  friend  ajjd  a  liberal  patron. — Ed. 
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was  in  want  of  a  private  tutor.  This  young  gentleman  hart 
already  passed  througli  the  usual  preliminary  studies  with  a 
certain  degree  of  decorous  attention,  not  always  evinced  in  re- 
spect to  persons  of  his  condition  in  life,  and  being  just  mahi- 
culated  at  Christchurch,  was  at  this  moment  in  want  of 

"  A  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend!" 

The  father's  proximity  to  Stowc,  added  to  the  high  and  in- 
creasing reputation  of  the  son,  soon  pointed  him  out  as  a  classi- 
cal Mentor.  Mr.  Cleaver  afterwards  acted  in  the  same  capacity 
to  Lord  Grenville,  who  has  since  run  the  career  of  nearly  all 
the  high  employments  in  the  state.  While  in  this  station  he 
obtained  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  pupils,  who  earnestly 
longed  for  an  opportunity  to  advance  a  preceptor  every  wa\ 
worthy  of  their  attachment. 

Meanwhile  the  subject  of  these  memoirs  having  now  arrived 
at  that  period  when  it  is  customary  to  settle  in  life,  exchanged 
his  fellowship  for  the  living  of  Cottingham,  in  Northampton- 
shii-e,  which  was  in  the  gift  of  his  college,  and  then  married  a 
lady  of  respectable  family  and  connexions  of  the  name  of  Ashe- 
ton  *.  They  resided  for  a  considerable  period  in  the  humble 
parsonage-house  of  an  obscure  parish,  and  began  to  see  a  little 
family  multiplying  around  them.  But  he  was  not  forgotten 
by  his  friends  at  Stowe,  who  were  now  fast  rising  into  power 
and  eminence. 

On  the  15th  of  September,  1782,  Earl  Temple  was  nomi- 
nated to  succeed  the  Duke  of  Portland  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  On  this  occasion  he  was  accompanied  by  his  brother, 
then  Mr.  ^^'^illiam  (now  Lord)  Grenville,  as  secretarj',  together 
with  Mr.  Cleaver,  as  one  of  his  chaplains.  But  here  a  sudden 
cloud  interposed,  and  became  the  precursor  of  that  political 
storm  which  seemed  destined  to  extinguish  the  hopes  of  them 
all.     The  coalition  formed  between  Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox 

*  TJiis  lady,  at  iliai  time,  rcsitlcl  uiili  her  mother  at  IJurfield,  in  Berkshire.  Her 
uncle.  Dr.  Asheton,  was  the  common  friend  of  Horace  Walpole  and  Gray  the  poet,  and 
her  brother,  William  Asiieton,  of  Condale  and  Downham,  in  the  county  palatine  of 
Lancaster,  Esq,  married  Letitia,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Richard  Brooke,  cf 
Norton  Abbey,  in  Cheshire,  15art. 
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)>iit  a  speedy  end  to  this  viceroyshij)  after  a  few  montlis  diira- 
tioji,  for  the  Earl  of  Northington  arrived  early  iu  tlie  summer 
of  1783,  and  his  Excellency  and  5?«V(?  immediately  embarked 
for  England. 

The  subject  of  this  article  now  found  shelter  and  protection 
in  tliat  university  which  had  before  educated  him.  A  vacancy 
having  taken  place  in  the  headship  of  Brazen  Nose  college,  he 
offered  himself  a  candidate,  and  in  1 785  obtained,  althougli 
not  without  a  struggle,  this  honourable  and  lucrative  appoint- 
ment, which  he  enjoyed  for  many  years.  Soon  after  this  he 
■proceeded  to  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  doctor  of  divinity, 
wliich  vfexQ.  conferred  January  26,  1786. 

After  a  short  and  portentous  contest,  the  star  of  the  House 
of  Grenville  was  once  more  in  the  ascendant,  shed  its  benign 
influence  on  the  principal,  who,  in  1 7S4-,  obtained  a  prebendal 
stall,  in  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Peter's,  Westminstelr.  Still 
greater  dignities  were  in  store  for  him.  His  patron,  wlio, 
in  private  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  King,  succeeded 
in  dismissing  the  coalition  ministry,  and  seating  his  re- 
lative Mr.  Pitt  at  t))o  helm.  For  himself  was  reserve<l 
a  marqiiisatc,  in  178I,  anil  the  (lartcr  iji  1 7S6,  while 
ins  brother  Williatn  became  an  active  member  of  ihe  Tiew 
cabinet.  In  1787,  he  procured  for  his  old  preceptor,  the  ?ee 
of  Chester,  which  had  just  become  vacant  by  the  translation  of 
ihe  worth}^  Dr.  Beilby  Porteous,  to  London ;  and  Avhen  he 
himself,  by  a  rare  instance  of  royal  favour,  repaired  to  Ireland 
a  second  time  *,  as  Viceroy,  he  carried  Dr.  Euseby  Cleaver 
along  with  himf,  as  one  olhis  chaplains.  A  refreshing  shower 
of  mitres  ibllowcd  soon  alter,  and  he  is  Jiow  iji  full  eJijoymerit 
of  a  third,  in  the  sister  kiniidom,  with  a  residence  at  Tallacrh 
castle,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  capital. 

Nor  had  the  elder  brother  any  occasion  to  complain  on  the 
*  core  of  preferment;  for  the  same  zcah)us  friendship  that  had 

*  In  1787. 

t  Dr.  Euseby  C.  the  joinij^er  'broihi.r  of  diR  l;ite  Jiisliop  of  St.  Asaj'Ii,  was  p.fivanced 
first  to  be  Bislmp  of  Cork  and  Uosb ;  lie  was  soon  after  traiiblaled  to  the  see  ijI 
}'»rnp»,  and  is  now  Ari'bbia.'iop  of  .Duljlii-,  hihI  I'tiiuatc  of  Ircltmcl. — Dd. 
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obtained  Chester,  tliirteen  years  after  translated  him  to  Ban- 
gor, having  succeeded  the  late  Dr.  Warren  in  1800;  and  by 
this  exchange  got  an  increase  of  at  least  one  third,  in  point  ot 
income.  Nor  did  he  tarry  very  long  there,  for  after  six  years  en- 
joyment, he  finally  succeeded  that  very  learned  prelate,  Dr. 
Samuel  liorsley,  in  the  see  of  St.  Asaph,  the  revenue  of  whicli 
is  usually  estimated  at  about  5000/.  per  annum. 

Thus  in  point  of  finances,  Dr.  Cleaver  must  not  only  have 
been  comfortable,  but  in  no  small  degree  opulent.  Unin- 
cumbered with  a  very  large  or  very  expensive  family,  what 
with  his  bishopric,  his  income  as  principal  of  Brazen  Nose, 
together  with  his  other  preferments,  doubtless  far  exceeded 
all  his  wants.  In  short,  he  may  be  deemed  not  only  a  rich 
but  a  fortunate  prelate,  for,  as  if  to  crown  all  his  wishes,  he 
enjoyed  the  satisfaction  to  behold  his  pupil  Lord  Grenville 
nominated  chancellor  of  his  own  university.* 

As  the  head  of  Brazen  Nose  College,  his  Lordship,  to  his 
great  credit  be  it  said,  endeavoured  to  restore  the  ancient  di^;- 
cipline;  and  succeeded  to  a  certain  degree.  It  is  allowed  that 
under  his  management,  that  foundation  greatly  encreased  in 
point  of  members  and  respectability. 

As  a  bishop,  he  is  t,aid  to  have  discountenanced  all  those 
preach(^rs  who  arc  usually  termed  nmngelical ,-  and  in  his 
charges  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  he  was  accustomed  to  plead 
"  his  infn-mities  and  other  necessary  avocations,"  as  an  apology 
for  not  being  njorc  Irequently  among  them.  He  was  a  great 
enemy  to  non-residence^  and  a  great  friend  to  the  erection  of  par- 
sonages. Some  doubts  however  may  perhaps  be  entertained 
in  his  own  case,  whether  a  headship  be  compatible  Avith  the 
constant  and  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  a  diocesan. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  owned,  that  the  bishop's 
charities  were  extensive,  and  that  he  was  a  strenuous  and  or- 
thodox defender  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England. 
He  has  boldly  maintained,  both  from  the  pulpit  and  the  press, 
the  opinion  first  suggested  by  that  learned  divine  f,  the  author 
of  tlie  "  True  Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe,"  and  revived 

*  i*     809.  t  The  Rev.  Ralph  Cudworih. 
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aaJ  enforced  by  Dr.  ^^^^rbllrton,  "  That  the  Sacrament  of 
(he  Lord's  Supper,  is  a  Fcust  upon  a  Sacrifice." 

His  Lordship  preached  a  sermon  before  the  University,  in 
wl)ich  he  openly  dissented  from  the  Bishop  of  Lincohi,  in 
resj)ect  to  his  censures  of  the  damnatory  chiuses  in  the  Atha- 
ncsian  creed.  In  addition  to  tlii?,  he  steadfastly  ui)lield  tlic 
"  Articles,"  in  opposition  to  the  Calvinists ;  was  always  a 
strenuous  supporter  of  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  ;  and  has  endeavoured  by  his  recommendation 
to  assist  candidates  for  holy  orders,  in  the  choice  of  those 
books  best  adapted  to  their  studies  and  avocations.  * 

His  Lordshi]^  has  been  said  by  a  respectable  author,  "  to  be 
u  man  of  stiff  and  scholastic  manners,  with  little  of  the  know- 
ledge or  pliability  of  the  world."  It  is  difficult  perhaj)s  wholly 
to  deny  such  a  charge,  in  respect  to  any  one  who  spends 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  life  in  the  enjoyment  of  any  dignified 
office,  either  in  an  English  or  Foreign  University.  Such  a 
personage  is  likely,  at  the  end  of  forty  or  fifty  years,  to  become 
a  maiuierist ;  and  generally  speaking,  the  want  of  pliahility, 
must  rather  be  deemed  an  eulogium,  than  a  censure,  in  the 
person  of  a  dignitary  of  the  Established  Church. 

Dr.  Cleaver's  character  always  stood  deservedly  high,  ns  a 
scholar  of  the  very  fii*st  class.  And  it  has  lately  been  en- 
hanced, by  the  publication  of  the  new  Llomer,  a  work  un- 
rivalled in  point' of  care  and  correctness.  This  was  printed  at 
Oxford,  by  the  munificence  of  the  Grenville  family ;  and  most 
ably  edited  by  the  subject  of  these  memoirs. 

The  bishop,  after  living  to  a  good  old  age,  and  surviving 
most  of  his  contemporaries,  died  in  Bruton-street,  after  a  few 
days  illness,  on  May  IB,  1815.     His  remains  were  transferred 

*  Dr.  ('U'avcr,  on  this  iTcasioii,  has  ii;s|il:ijeil  more  knoulnlj^c  of  (lie  worKI,  and  of  tlic 
igr,  ill  wliich  lie  livfd,  llian  tlie  able  and  recondite  Ur.  VVarburtoii,  who  rfconiniendeci 
the  pcrnsal  of  a  whole  library  of  divinity,  merely  as  a  slii)[ile  introduction  to  the  study 
of  'rhooloj;y.  It  uas  thus  indeed,  that  he  liiinself,  had  entered  the  vestibule  uf  the 
'.einple  : 

*<  Hoec  limina  Victor  Alcidns  subilt." 

)hit  what  student  i'.  able  to  follow  in  tke  track  of  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  ? 
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soon  alter  to  Oxford,   and  entombed  with  all  diu-  rrspciji    ui 
the  chapel  of  Brazen  Nose  College. 

His  family  originally  consisted  of  five  children;  of  his  ^w^> 
sons,  one  was  educated  at  Christ-Church,  and  the  other  \va^  a 
Kino's  scholar  at  Westminster. 

D 

The  following  k  a  list  of  the  works,  written  by,  edited^  or 
attributed  to  the  late  Dr.  William  Cleaver,  Bishop  ol'  St. 
Asaph. 

1.  De  Rythmo  Graecorum,  first  published  in  1777,  8vo. 
edit.  1789. 

2.  Directions  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Chester,  on 
the  Choice  of  Books.     8vo.  1789.     Third  edit.  1808. 

S.  A  Sermon,  preached  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Chariiy 
Children  in  St.  Paul's,  4to.  1 794. 

4.  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the 
Anniversary  of  King  Charles's  Martyrdom,  4to. 

5.  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford, 
on  the  Athanasian  Creed. 

6.  Pardon  and  Sanctification  proved  to  be  the  Privilege.-. 
annexed  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  1791. 

7.  A  Sermon  on  the  Design  and  Formation  of  the  Ar- 
ticles of  the  Church  of  England. 

8.  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Society  for  promcring 
Christian  Knowledge,  1794. 

N.  B.  These  sermons,  together  with  those  of  his  father, 
were  collected  by  Dr.  Cleaver,  and  published  in  one  vol. 
8vo. 

9.  A  Charge,  deUvered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of 
Cliester,  1797. 

10.  The  Grenville  Plomer. 

11.  Animadversions  on  Dr.  Marsh's  Dissertation  on  the 
Origin  of  the  Three  first  Gospels.     Anon. 
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.lOlIN  EARDLEY  WILMOT,  ESQ.,  E.R.S.  &S.A. 

LATE  M.  P.  FOR  THE  CITY  OF  COVENTRY  ;  A  MASTER  IN  CHANCERY, 
FIRST  COMMISSIONER  OF  THE  BOARD  FOR  ENQUIRING  INi;0, 
AND  COMPENSATING  THE  LOSSES  AND  SERVICES  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  LOYALISTS. 

[^JVifJi  an  Analysis  of  all  his  Worh.~\ 

Mr.  Wilmot,  born  in  1748-9,  was  the  second  son  of  Sir 
Jolin  Eardlcy  Wilmot,  for  some  years,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  * 

We  learn  from  one  of  the  many  interesting  biographical 
>ecords  of  Mr.  Nichols,  that  his  education  was  of  a  mixed  kind  ; 

♦  The  Riglit  Honourable  Sir  John  Enrdlcy  Wilmot,  serond  son  of  Robert  Wilmot, 
of  Osmaston,  in  the  county  of  Derby,  Esq.,  by  Ursula,  one  of  tlie  daughters  and 
00  heiresses  oi'  Sir  Samuel  Marow,  of  Berks-veli,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  Bart., 
was  born  at  Derby,  on  the  lOili  of  August  1709.  He  was  nanieil  Eardley  from  the 
circumstance  of  his  grandfather's  marriage  with  Eli7a!)eih,  daughter,  and  at  last  sole 
heiress  of  Edward  Eardley,  of  Eardlcy  Hall,  in  the  county  of  StaHbrd,  E'q.  Mr. 
Wilmot  was  educated  at  Lichfield,  Westminster,  and  C,.in))ri<igc  ;  ai'd  while  at  the 
university,  contracted  a  passion  for  study  and  rciirenient,  which  ncv<  r  (luitird  him 
during  life.  Having  entered  himself  of  one  of  the  inns  of  court,  he  in  due  time 
becaini'  a  barristn.  In  17  5,1,  he  refused  an  offer  made  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  to 
make  him  llisl  a  Kinij,'s  counsel,  and  aficriviinls  King's  scijcant  ;  an. I  in  17'>'1>  he 
actually  made  his  lartwcl  iwccli  in  the  Couit  of  lixilicqucr.  Ininieiliati  ly  after  tliis,  he 
■.vithdrew  to  Derbyshire  ;  while  there,  he  was  nominated  to  succeed  Sir  Martin  Wright, 
as  a  judue  in  the  conn  of  King's  Bench  without  his  application,  and  even  ivithout 
his  knowledge  He  was  chiefly  induced  to  accept  of  this  station,  from  the  circumstance 
of  having  five  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  not  at  that  time  ten  years  old.  On  this 
occasion  lie  was  knighted  in  tlie  usual  manner. 

'vVlienLord  Hardwicke  resigned  tlie  Great  Seal  in  1750,  Sir  Eardley  was  nominated  one 
of  the  commissioners  ;  and  in  1/66,  was  appointed  thief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  ; 
an  office  which  he  at  first  intended  to  refuse.  Immediately  after  tliis,  he  became  a 
/ncmbcr  of  the  Privy  Council. 

Tin-  day  Ixfore  Lord  Cam.h  n  resigned,  lliat  good  ami  amiable  nobleman  came  tip 
toSir  Ear<llcy  in  the  llonsi:  (.1  Louis,  and  pointing  to  the  (h.at  Seal,  sai.i,  "  there 
it  K  Sir  liardley,  you  will  have  it  in  y<uir  possession  to  morrow."  He,  however,  actiraljy 
.leclined  it.  In  1771,  lie  resigned  the  Common  Pleas,  and  accepted  a  trifling  provision 
in  the  shape  of  an  aimuity,  with  no  small  degree  of  reluctance.  In  1780,  he  tvas 
attacked  by  a  jaundice,  from  which  he  recovered;  but  in  1786,  he  was  seized  with  a 
violent  fever,  and  at  length  died  on  the  5th  of  February  1792,  at  the  age  of  cighiy-iry. 
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for  iic  received  the  rudiments  of  it  at  Derby,  A\''cstmiiisi:tr, 
and  Brunswick;  and  completed  his  studies  at  University 
College,  Oxford.  A  fellovi^ship  was  afterwards  obtained  at 
All  Souls.  Beino-  intended  for  the  church,  his  studies  were 
of  course  pointed  that  way ;  and  the  son  of  so  distinguished  a 
lawyer  could  be  at  no  great  loss,  either  for  advice  or  prefer- 
ment. In  respect  to  the  former,  the  author  of  the  "  Divipc 
Legation,"  voluntarily  stepped  in  to  his  assistance ;  and  it  was 
for  him,  that  Warburton  penned  those  directions  for  a 
young  clergyman,  which  were  afterwards  published  by  Dr.  Hurd 
in  his  posthumous  works.  Whoever  chuses  to  peruse  the 
catalogue  in  the  note  annexed  *,  would  be  almost  inclined  to 

*  Ste  the  iio.  Ell.  8<.  8vo.  supplement  to  Dr.  Warburton's  works.  The  following 
IS  a  list  ot"  pans,  being  merely  inlroduclury ;  as  the  Tyro  was  doubtless  jjoomcd  to 
peruse  a  much  longer,  and  still  more  recondite  catalogue  for  the  purpose  of  completing 
his  studies;  but  Part  II.  has  not  as  yet  been  found.  It  is  peihaps  enlombed  toi 
a  lime  amidst  the  immense  mass  of  papers,  appertaining  to  the  subject  of  this  raemoiv  ; 

1.  Liocke  on  the  Human  Understanding; 

2.  Quintilian's  Insiiiutes  ; 

a.  Grotius  de  Jure  Belli  &  Paris  ; 

4.  Woollisttm'b  Rrlij^ion  of  Nature; 

5.  Cumberland  on  ihe  Law  i>f  Nature  ; 

6.  Cudworth's  loic'litrctual  System  ; 
y.  Maimonides'  Diictor  Dahitantium  ; 

8.  Spencer  de  Legibus  Htbraeorum  Riiualibus  ; 

9.  Walt  n's  Polyglot  Bible  ; 

10.  Critici  Sacri ; 

11.  Locke's  Reasonz  .kness  of  Christianity; 

12.  Durnei  de  Fid-,  &  Otticiis  Chrisiianorum  ; 

13.  Grotiui'  (-oiniiii.-nt  on  the  Apostles  ; 

14.  Locke  on  thr  Tpisiles  , 

15.  Joseph  Medc  oi-  the  Apocalypse  ; 

16.  Episciipii  Inaiiiui.i  Cliristiana;  Tbeologice  ; 

17.  Limburcb's  Theologia  Christiana; 

18.  Groiius  de  Veriiaie  Reli^innib  Cbrisiianae  ;    Arnica  CoUatiu  cum  erudito  ,/udieo  , 
11.  Chillin^wonh's  Religio'i  of  Protestants,  a  safe  Way  to  Salvation  ; 

ilO.   Hooker's  !■(  cksiasilcal  Policy;   4  first  books; 

'i\.  Taylor's  Liberty  of  Prophesying; 

22.  Slillincfleei's  Irenicum  ; 

2;J.  Locke's  Letters  on  Toleration  ; 

21.  Boyle's  Commentary  on  tiie  words,  •'  compel  them  to  come  in  ;" 

Si.  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History; 

26.  Collier's  Church  History; 

27.  Fuller's  Church  History; 

28.  Sleidan's  Commentarii  de  Statu  Religionis  &  Republicae  Carolo  Quinlo  Csesare 
Commentarii ; 
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ijiiiik  that  the  Icained  and  laborious  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  had 
determined  to  deter  his  young  friend  from  the  Herculean  task  ; 
yet,  judging  of  others  by  himself,  it  doubtless  was  his  intention 
to  excite  a  noble  emulation,  by  presenting  labours  to  his  view, 
worthy  of  the  episcopal  Alcides  himself. 

lint  partly  in  consequence  of  some  occurrences  in  his  own 

family ;  and  partly  on  account  of  choice,  Mr.  Wilmot's  views 

in  life  were  altered ;  and  it  was  to  the  seals  rather  than  to  a 

mitre,  that  he  now  directed  his  ambition.     In  1755,  his  father 

had  obtained  a  call,  as  serjeant  at  law,  and  was  also  knighted : 

on  being  nominated  oneof  the  puisne  judgesof  the  King'sBcnch, 

at  a  period  when  Sir  Dudley  Ryder  presided ;  and   in   1 76f;, 

precisely  at  the  time  when  William  Murray,  Earl  of  Mansfieh! 

became  his  successor,   Sir  John  was  niade  chief  justice  of  the 

Common  Pleas,  and  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council.     Thi« 

event,  accompanied  by  the  sudden  demise  of  his  elder  brother, 

who  had  sone  to  India  in  search  of  a  fortune,  rendered  the  bar 

a  more  desirable  profession  ;  and  more  especially,  as  he  would 

now  be  able  to  study,  and  to  practise  under  the  auspices  of  one 

of  the  sages  of  the  law  *.     Accordingly,  he  removed  to  the 

Temple,  eat  his  comnwna  there,  and  after  paying  the  usual  fees, 

\\h'ich  were  preceded  at  that  period  by  an  actual  exainiiiuion, 

now  no  longer  customary,  he  was  admitted  at  an  earlier  period 

than  usual  as  a  barrister,  on  account  of  his  previous  degree  of 

M.  A.    This  event  took  place  in  1771;  the  midland  circuit  was 

then    chosen   by  him    for    the  scene   of  his   operations;  and 


29.  Burnet's  Hi'siory  of  the  Reformation  ; 

.JO.  Dr.  Clarke's  Sermons  ; 

31.  Dr.  Barrowe's  ScriiKins  ;  and 

J2.  Sermons  du  Pere  Bourdalone." 

*  It  ap(>tars  evident,  tliat  Sir  Eardlry  reluctantly  assented  to  iliis  arrangement,  arrl 
still  secretly  preferred  the  clnirch  :  for  on  the  b.ick  of  Dr.  Warhurton's  plan  for  tl.c 
study  of  divinity,  he  made  tlie  following  indorsement  vvlih  his  own  haiul  : 

*'  These  directions  were  given  nie  hy  Dr.  Warhurton,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  fo! 
ilie  use  of  my  son  when  he  jjroposed  to  go  into  orders;  but  in  the  year  1771,  l-. 
Mnicrtunately  preferred  the  bar  to  the  ptilpit,  and  instead  of  lying  on  a  bed  of  roses. 
ar.i.hiiioned  a  crown  of  thorns  : 

"  Dioi;!-.  fi'LHj  M'-iionr   ftwmv!" 
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-nd  Mr.  W.  accordingly  took  the  usua]  lound  along  with  the 
Judge  of  Assize,  while  he  attended  during  term  in  Wostmin- 
j^Ler  Hall. 

But  he  did  not  long  continue  as  a  practising  lawyer,   for  in 
1781,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  C.  Bicknell,  he  was  appointed  a 
Master  in  Chancery,  a  very  honourable,  busy,  and  important 
station,  which  requires  such  a  nice  knowledge  of  the  })rinciples 
of  equity,  coupled  with  such  a  scientific  skill  in  legal  arith- 
metic, ibr  the  purpose  of  disentangling  all  suits  submitted  to  the 
Master  of  the  lloUs  and  Lord  Chancellor,  from  the  intricacy 
of  financial  details,  that  no  common  degree  of  patience,  skill, 
and    perseverance  is  required.      That  he  conducted  himself 
with  all  imaginable  propriety  on  this  occasion  there  can  be  no 
doubt :  for  it  was  the  excellence  of  his  character  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  this  office  that  first  recommended  him   to   the 
marked   notice    of  government,    and    afterwards   designated 
him   for   the  discharge  of  a  very  confidential  and   important 
station. 

A  considerable  time  before  his  appointment  to  the  master- 
fchip  by  Lord  Chancellor  ThmloAv,  he  had  obtained  a  seat  in 
parliament  for  Tiverton,  in  the  county  of  Devon.  Mr.  Ryder, 
the  eldest  son  of  a  former  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Enaland,  hav- 
ing  been  called  up  to  the  House  of  Peers  by  writ  as  Uaron 
Harrow  by,  of  Harrowby,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  in  1776; 
a  m-.iv  writ  Avas  ordered  for  that  borough  to  supply  tin;  vacancy 
on  May  16th,  when  Mr.  Wilmot  was  returned  without 
op})osition. 

The  American  contest,  at  this  period,  occupied  the  wiiole 
attention  of  the  House  and  of  the  nation.  Some,  with  Mr. 
Burke,  deemed  hostilities  both  unnecessary  and  impolitic; 
others,  with  Mr.  Fox,  broadly  termed  them  imjust.  It  was, 
liowever,  supported  for  a  time  by  a  great  majority  in  parliament, 
and  the  nation  itself  did  not  appear  to  be  averse  from  it,  until 
a  long  protracted  war,  the  capitulation  of  two  armies,  and  the 
combined  efforts  of  three  Euro})ean  powers — France,  Spain, 
and  Holland,  rendered  the  struggle  hopeless. 
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The  subject  of  tliis  memoir,  by  a  punctual  attendance  to  his 
duty  in  lite  House,  was  enabled  to  judge  of  public  measures  in 
rheir  first  concoction.     He  seldom  indeed  mingled  in  the  de- 
bate, but  when  he  rose  his  opinions  were  always  expressed  with 
an  equal  degree  of  candour  and  ability.     Not  content  with  vot- 
ino-  ii<rainst  the  continuance  of  a  civil  war,  he  employed  his 
pen  to  vindicate  himself  and  such  of  his  colleagues  as  thought 
and  acted  like  himself,  from  the  charge  of  disaffection.     In  a 
ministerial  pamphlet,  entitled  ''  A  short  History  of  the  Oppo- 
sition," published  in  1789,  it  was  boldly  contended,  that  tin- 
hostilities  between  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies  origi- 
nated not  in  America  but  England ;  that  the  dispute  was  not 
only  li>nu  iitt-d  allerwnvds  but  actually  produced  at  first  by  an 
ambitious,  disailected,  and  dangerous  minority,  in  both  House.- 
of  Parliament,  who,  to  serve  their  own  interested  purposes, 
and  tnatify  the  malevolence  of  their  hearts,  had  taken  part 
with  rebels,  aiming  from  the  first  at  independence,  and  at  the 
same  time  promoted  a  foreign  war  which  menaced  the  very 
existence  of  their  country. 

Mr.  Wilmot,  in  a  very  sensible  reply,  calmly,  but  forcibl} 
urged,  "  that  the  minority  had  been  actuated  by  the  best  and 
purest  motives.  By  a  simple  reierence  to  dates,  it  would  be 
seen  that  the  violent  outrages  with  which  tlie  Americans  were 
cl)arged  took  place  long  before  any  regular  or  systematic  oppo- 
sition had  formed  in  parliament."  ^^e  stoutly  contended  at 
the  same  time,  "  for  the  liberty  of  opinions,  and  zealously  de- 
precated a  slavish  submission  to  the  opinious  and  measures  of 
the  minister  of  the  day,  more  especially  when  the  former  are 
liable  to  animadversion  as  unconstitutional,  and  the  latter  evi- 
dently pregnant  with  mischief,  being  ill-contrived  aud  impro- 
perly planned." 

It  may  be  easily  conceived,  that  a  mind  so  constituted  both 
by  principles  and  habit,  did  not  delight  in  civil  commotions, 
which  are  always  more  sanguinary  and  violent  than  any  other. 
Actuated  by  the  j)urest  integrity,  and  far  above  even  the  suspi- 
cion of  disaffection,  both  by  his  speeches  and  his  votes,  he 
ccntributcd  as  far  v.-  it  ^\'^'^  in  the  power  of  a  single  individual 
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to  heal  the  breach  between  the  mother  country  and  her  colonics; 
and  when  this  was  rendered  impossible  by  a  recurrence  to  inde- 
pendence, he  advised  to  sheath  the  .sword  of  war  and  conciliate 
the  jarring  interests  of  the  separate  states  by  means  of  such 
cornnicrcial  relations  as  were  likely  to  prove  beneficial  lo  both. 
Meanwhile  a  numerous  class  of  men,  many  of  whom  were 
accompanied    by    their   wives,    faniihes,    relatives,    ^i-.    fook 
refuge  i;ither  in  Great  Britain  or  Nova  IScolia,  irom  the  disas- 
ters with  which  they  were  surrounded  in  consequence  of  the 
unhappy  progress  and  unfoitunate  issue  of  the  contest.     Pro- 
scribed by  their  fellow-citizens,  under  the  name  of  "  Tories,"  they 
either  themselves  assumed,  or  in  a  short  time  became  known 
to  the  public   by  the  appellation  of  "  American  Loyalists." 
Some  of  these,  such  as  Governors  Tryon,  of  New  York,  I'Vank- 
lin  of  New  Hampshire,  andSirJas.  Wright  of  Georgia,  luid  exer- 
cised the  highest  offices  in  their  respective  states;  while  otherir, 
like  the  Penns  and  the  Hartfords,  experienced  immense  losses 
as  proprietors  of  whole  provinces ;  some  had  fought  in  the  ranks 
of  the  English  army  from  the  commencement  of  hostilities;   a 
few,  like  Mr.  Galloway  and  Mr.  Alexander,  after  sitting  in  the 
fii'st  Congress,   had  withdrawn,   and  joined  the  British  com- 
missioners on  the  declaration  of  independence.     A  large  por- 
tion of  the  clergy  had  rendered  themselves  obnoxious  by  their 
exertions  in  behalf  of  His  Majesty's  arms;  while  a  multitude, 
disabled  by  age  and  infirmity,  had  lost  their  all,  during  a  con- 
test hi  which  they  had  advocated  the  cause  of  Great  Britain, 
vith  constant  but  unavailing  attachment. 

At  length  the  continued  disasters  on  the  trans-atlantic  conti- 
nent rendered  the  idea  of  subduing  the  insurgents  ridiculous, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1782  produced  both  a  change  of  ministers 
and  of  measures.  While  a  treaty  of  peace  was  carryino-  oti,  it 
became  necessary  to  attend  to  the  iunnediate  wants  of  the  Ame- 
rican loyalists,  who,  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  received  a  sum 
of  402,080/.  for  the  subsistence  of  315  individuals  in  England, 
while  occasional  largesses,  amounting  to  more  than  one-third 
additional,  had  been  issued  from  the  treasury  to  snpplv  flic 
increasing  wants  of  others. 
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I'he  moment  that  the  Earl  of  Sliclburne*  became  Prime 
Minister,  in  consequence  of  tlie  demise  of  tlie  Marquis  of  Rock- 
ingham, that  able  statesman  looked  around  him  lor  an  upriglit 
and  intelligent  person  to  superintend  this  department,  which 
becanie  mon;  important  daily,  from  the  increasing  numbers  and 
clamour  of  the  various  claimants.  At  length  he  fixed  his  eye 
on  the  member  for  Tiverton,  and  sent  Mr.  {now  the  Right 
Hon.)  George  Rose,  then  secretary  to  the  treasury,  with  a 
letter,  dated  Sept.  4,  1782,  invoking  his  aid  and  assistance. 
'•  I  shall  be  very  happy,"  he  observes,  "  if  your  time  and 
health  admit  of  your  giving  the  King  and  the  public  your  assist- 
ance in  a  business  which  requires  your  character  still  more 
than  your  application.  The  sum  given  to  the  American 
loyalists  is  become  enormous ;  some  limit  is  necessary,  and  a 
judgment  ought  to  be  formed  by  some  impartial  person  or  per- 
sons of  their  claims.  It  would  give  the  Board  of  Treasury 
great  satisfaction  if  you  would  undertake  it.  You  may  take 
what  associates  you  please,  and  command  every  assistance." 

To  so  flattering  a  proposition  Mr.  Wilmot  immediately  acced- 
ed, and  at  his  recommendation  Mr.  D.  P.  Coke,  M.P.  for  Der- 
by, was  joined  in  the  coimnission;  he  had  been  bred  like  hiujsell 
to  the  bar,  and  with  liis  colleague  was  hostile  to  the  war  with 
America.  They  were  directed  "  to  inquire  into  the  cases  of 
all  the  American  sufferers,  both  of  those  who  already  derive 
assistaP-CC  from  the  public,  an.d  those  who  were  claiming  it,  and 
to  report  their  opinion  thereon  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury." 

As  these  gentlemen  supposed  on  one  hand,  that  the  en- 
quiry would  only  continue  during  a  few  months ;  and  were 
determined  on  the  othev,  not  to  render  themselves  liable  to  the 
imputation  of  a  '•  mijiistcrial  Job,"  they  nobly  undertook  this 
arduous,  difficult,  aiid  invidious  task,  on  the  express  condition 
of  not  receiving  any  pecuniary  compensation  whatsoever  ! 
Having  immediately  connnenced  their  labours,  they  examined 
the  various  claimai-ls,  -.'nd  rq)orted  on  their  respective  cases  ; 

'  His  Lwbliip  was  aficrManb  treated  Marquis   of  Lancdown",  ani  obtained   '!  ' 
Garter. 
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;5uspeuding  the  incomes  of  soiric;  diminishing  the  sums  issued 
to  others;  and  in  ten  instances  onl}',  encreasing  the  annual 
allowance  of  the  parties.  The  inquiry  produced  in  the  first 
instance,  a  saving  to  the  public,  of  8,29.5/.  per  annum.  But 
by  this  time,  1-28  new  claimants  had  made  their  ajipearauce,  and 
these  produced  an  addition  of  17,4  15/.  per  annum.  So  that 
the  whole  annual  expenditure,  after  the  reductions  already 
alluded  to,  amounted  to  4 3. 24-5/. 

In  1783,  when  the  peace  ^^^th  France  and  America,  came 
under  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Wilmot 
defended  the  provisional  Articles,  relative  to  the  American 
Loyalists,  and  "  congratulated  himself  on  seeing  a  disposition 
on  every  side  of  the  House,  {no/'ivit/islan(I'i)igJb7'me/-  jnrjjidicrs), 
to  protect  and  support  those  who  have  suffered  from  their 
loyalty  to  His  Majesty,  and  their  attachment  to  tiie  British 
Government:  a  measure  so  strongly  recommended  to  liis 
parliament  by  His  Majesty,  at  the  opening  oi"  this  session." 

"  I  am  very  sensible,"  adds  he,  "  of  the  merits  of  those 
mdbrtunate  persons;  and  1  do  declare,  that  thty  are,  with 
some  exceptions,  men  of  the  greatest  merit,  and  entitled  to 
every  consideration  from  this  country ;  there  are  no  loufrths, 
consistent  Avith  justice  to  the  nation  at  large,  that  I  would  not 
?fo  to  serve  them.  1  would  share  with  thcju  mu  lasi  n/ullina^ 
(uni  nuj  last  lodf,  as  \v'as  said  by  an  honourable  gentleman, 
ihc  last  day  this  (luestion  was  debated  ;  and  if  tlu;  l(<risl;ittMe 
t>f  this  country  was  not  disposed  to  do  them  the  justice  they 
tleserve,  I  would  be  the  first  to  open  a  subscription  in  their 
favour,  and  comm.ence  it  by  giving  a  moiety  of  all  I  am  worth 
in  the  world.  But  here  I  beg  to  make  a  distinction :  I  do  not, 
nor  ever  did  concur  in  their  opinions,  as  to  the  practicability  ol' 
subduing  America  by  force,  which  they  have  always  mainiainetl ; 
while  they  at  the  same  time  reprobate  the  granting  independ- 
ence, which  they  deem  disgraceful  on  the  part  of  the  mother 
coiuilry." 

He  then  stated  that  those  wlio  had  taken  refuoe  in  EnjrlaiKl. 
Ibrmed  but  one  ])ortion  of  the  American  loyalists ;  many  ol 
whom  still  remained  on  the  conthient,  under  the  proteetiou  ol 
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I  lis  Majesty's  troops,  while  by  far  tlie  most  numeroas  part 
were  at  tliis  moincnt  inliabilants  of  the  United  States.  To- 
wanls  the  coiuliisioi),  lie  sii|)j)0i(e(l  his  friend  T>ovd  Sliel- 
hunie's  treaty,  and  blamed  the  opinic.n  of  Mr.  Fox,  wlio 
inclined  toward.':  nnconditional  independence. 

That  trentleman,  together  with  Lord  North,  having  now  as- 
sumed  the  reins  of  government.  Lord  John  Cavendish,  the  new 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  brought  in  a  bill  "  for  appointing 
Commissioners  to  enquire  into  the  circumstances  and  former 
fortunes  of  such  persons,  as  are  reduced  to  distress  by  the  late 
nnhaj)py  dissensions  on  the  continent  of  America,"  in  Jinie 
its:;.  Altliongh  Mr.  Wilmot,  together  with  Mr.  Coke,  were 
the  two  first  named  ',  yet  they  objected  to  the  title  and  sub- 
stance of  the  intended  act,  and  accordingly  both  were  altered 
in  the  Committee. 

Having  now  hired  a  house  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  the 
Connnissioncrs  enjoined  all  the  parties  in  question,  to  deliver 
in  tlicir  respective  claims,  according  to  the  act  of  parliajnent, 
which  limited  the  time  of  receiving  them,  to  the  2r>th  of  ]\Iav 
ITS'!'.  To  enable  them  to  judge  of  the  merits  and  losses  of" 
the  sufferers,  thev  exa)nined  several  of  the  most  intelligent  of 
the  agents  of  the  7\merican  Loyalists  f,  viva  vnce^  while  other? 

*  Tlie  others  were  Colonel  Robert  Kinp'-.ton,  Colonel  Tliomas  Duiidas,  and  Jolin 
Marsh,  Esq.  Tl,)-  Secretary  was  John  Forstcr  of  Linrohi's  Inn,  Esq.  an'l  Charlc-- 
Monro,  Esq.  whs  nominated  Assi.itr.nt  Secretary. 

f  Ivist  of  Affonts: 


Sir  James  \Vri^ht,  Birt. 

- 

-    G''orgia,  First  Presirlont. 

Sir  William  Pej^ptrelj,  B; 

art. 

Masfrichussets,  Second  l' 

r(-'.idcii( 

J.  VVentworth,  Esq, 

- 

New  Hampshire. 

Ciet)rgc  Rome,  Esq. 

- 

Rh(>d<!  Islmid. 

|):ivi.|(),;JMl,   I'lsq. 

- 

Ni-lV  JrrM<'V. 

•'o»f|)l»  (lalloH.ty,  Esq. 

- 

Peniijy'vrinia. 

Robert  Alt-xaiuler,  Esq. 

- 

Maryland. 

J.  R.  Crynies,  Esq. 

- 

Virjiinia. 

Eustace  M'Cullocli.Esq. 

- 

Nor;li  ('arolina. 

James  Sinqjson,  Es(i. 

- 

Soutli  Carolina. 

W.  Knox,  and 

? 

Georgia,  al'ier  the   deatii 

of  Sir 

Ja;nes  Gi.iliani,  Esqrs. 

^ 

Wright. 

OF  the  above,  scarcely  one  survives  at  this  day,    ('.a'.y  20,  1816.) 
Mr.  Simpson,  who  had  acted  for  some  time  ac;  Attoincy-Gcneral  in  Soutli  Carolina 
'f ird  a  short  lime  since  ;  and  most  of  the  rest  paid  the  <!tbi  oi'  n iture  many  y,  ■     "o. 
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i'.'ivc  their  opinions  in  writing.  The  number  of  claims  at  ilii^ 
period  was  found  to  amount  to  2063,  viz.  for  property  real 
and  personal,  7,()t6,27S/.  and  for  debts    to  the    amount  of 

On  the  23d  of  December,  they  presented  another  report  to 
the  Treasury  of  128,  and  in  May  and  July  1785,  two  more 
ol"  122  cases;  but  notwithstanding  the  board  sat  during  the 
evening,  the  Commission  expired  without  a  completion  of  the 
grand  object.  JSIr.  Coke  having  resigned,  a  new  bill  was  in- 
troduced, and  Mr.  Pemberton,  together  with  Colonel  Thomas 
Dundas,  were  sent  to  Nova  Scotia,  &c.  to  enquire  into  the 
claims  of  those  who  could  not  come  over  to  Great  Britain  ; 
\\  hile  Mr.  Anstey,  a  barrister,  repaired  to  the  United  States. 

]\Ir.  Pitt,  who  was  now  minister,  proposed  soon  after,  U) 
distribute  the  sum  of  150,000/.  on  account,  to  such  of  the 
American  Loyalists  as  had  their  claims  examined  and  liquid- 
ated. The  grand  question  of  final  compensation,  at  length 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1788,  no 
fewer  than  3,200  claims  in  all,  having  been  ultimately  decided 
upon  by  the  Board.  Of  these,  ]i,'74'  claims  were  liquidated 
!)y  the  Couuuissioners  in  England,  :il  llu- suia  of  1 ,8S7,/';rjS/. 
The  loss  of  income  and  different  prolii.sions,  was  at  the  t;unc 
tinu',  stated  at  75,501/.  per  annum. 

The  whole  havin<>-  been  diviiled  into  dillerent  clas^ses,  moit 
of  the  siilfiM-ers  received  considerable  sums  by  way  of  compen- 
sation, those  estimated  to  have  lost  under  10,000/.  were 
generally  paid  in  full;  while  deductions  of  10  and  \5  per 
cent,  were  made  fioni  all  claimini;  above  that  amount.  In 
respect  to  professional  income,  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  to  award 
one  moiety,  or  50  per  cent,  up  to  400/.  })er  annum ;  40  per 
cent,  above  it,  up  to  1,500/.  per  amium  ;  and  60  per  cent,  ad- 
ditionul,  for  every  100/.  per  annum,  exceeding  400/.  per 
ar.num.  He  at  the  same  time  proposed,  that  the  amount  of 
these  various  sums,  should  be  issued  in  debentures,  bearing  an 
interest  of  three  and  a  half  per  cent.  Messrs.  Wilmot  and 
Coke,  both  wished  that  the  three  first  classes,  viz.  1 .  Loyalists 
>lio  \\m\  rendenxl  service,   to  Great   Britain;  2.   I'hofce  who 
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had  l)orne  arms  in  her  cause ;  or  3(l1y,  been  zea-lous  and 
uniform  in  her  bchalt',  should  be  paid  in  i'liU  witliont  any 
deduction  ;  l)ut  bodi  ministry  and  ojiposition  agreed  in  tlie 
present  plan,  and  the  suHerers  themselves  apjiear  to  liavc  been 
so  well  satisfied  with  the  compensations  awarded,  tliat  Sir  Wil- 
liam Pepperell  presented  an  address  of  thanks  to  his  Majesty,  in 
their  name,  July  2,  1788.  The  same  baronet  was  also  autho- 
rised to  return  their  sincere  acknowledgments  to  the  subject 
of  these  memoirs,  "  for  In's  earnest  attention  to  their  interests, 
and  the  generous  support  afforded  them  in  the  course  of  their 
application  to  parliament." 

But  Mr.  Wilmol's  labours  were  not  now  concluded;  for 
the  commission  was  still  continued  by  successive  acts  of  par- 
liament ;  while  new  claimants,  and  fresh  objects  of  enquiry 
.';olicited  daily  attention.  At  length,  after  seven  years  ex- 
ertions, and  tw(>lve  voliutiinous  reports,  the  Ctunmissioner.'^ 
appeared  to  have  concluded  their  labours  in  1790;  but  who- 
ever is  acquainted  with  the  construction  of  public  boards,  and 
the  complex  nature  of  long  and  intricate  business,  will  not  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  several  years  more  were  occupied  in 
imnding  up  this  voluminous  concern. 

It  appears  from  a  statement  laid  before  the  House  of  Com- 
inons,  on  the  31st  of  March  1790,  by  the  Commissioners, 
that  the  following  was  the  general  result : 

Number  of  claims  preferred  in  England  and  Nova 

Scotia  -  .  _  -  -3,225 

Of  which  were  examined  -  -  2291 

Disallowed  -  -  -         343 

Withdrawi  -  -         -  38  ^- 

Not  prosecuted  -         _         -         55^} 


>  Di^ 


a,225 

The  amount  of  the  claims  preferred  was      £  10,358, 11 3  — 

examined  -  8,216,126  — 

The  liquidation  thereof,  amounted  to      -  3,033,091   — 

Of  which  had  been  jnovided  -  2,096,326   18 

Remaining  for  consideration  of  Pailiamcnt  936,764<     'i- 
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The  following  is  an  account  of  losses  abcertained,  and  com- 
pensations granted  by  the  Commissioners  and  Parliament,  to 
certain  eminent  individuals : 

1.  Sir  James  Wright,  Bart,  formerly  Attorney-General  ol' 
South  Carolina,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Georgia  in  1 760,  and 
Governor  of  that  province  in  1761,  was  reported  by  the  Board 
to  have  lost  real  and  personal  property  to  the  value  of 
S3,702/.  together  with  his  ofiice  of  Governor,  value  per  anu. 
1,000/.  * 

2.  Sir  William  Pepperell,  Bart,  had  one  of  the  largest  estates 
in  the  province  of  New  England,  Massachussets,  where  his 
loyalty  and  exertions  of  course  rendered  him  particularly  ob- 
noxious. His  property  was  seized  in  177i,  and  he  came  to 
England  in  1775,  having  lost  his  lady  during  the  voyage. 

iJ.  Joseph  Galloway,  Esq.  had  been  a  member  of  the  first 
Congress  in  1774',  as  were  also  Robert  Alexander  and  Isaac 
Lowe,  Esq.  &c.  but  in  consequence  of  the  testimony  of  General 
Gage,  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  General  Sir  Wm.  Howe,  he  was 
declared  "  an  active,  though  not  an  early  loyalist." 

N.  B.  The  amount  of  the  sums  awarded  either  to  these  gen- 
tlemen or  their  heirs,  has  never  been  rendered  public,  but  it 
may  be  fairly  stated  at  about  one-third  of  the  gross  sum,  de- 
cided to  have  been  the  value  of  each  claimant's  property. 

4.  Mr.  Harford,  one  of  the  British  proprietors,  preferred 
claims  to  an  immense  amount.  These  were  liquidated  by  the 
Commissioners  at  210,000/.  whicli  Mr.  Pitt  wished  to  reduce 
to  50,000/.,  besides  the  payment  of  two  debts  to  the  amount  of 
20,000/.  After  a  debate  in  Parliament  he  obtained  70,000/. 
for  himself,  and  1 0,000/.  each  for  his  two  sisters.  He  belonged 
to  the  8th  class,  consisting  of  "  loyal  British  proprietors." 

•  The  American?,  under  General  Lincoln,  and  the  French,  uncfer  Count  D'Estaing, 
haring  attacked  Savannah  in  Georgia,  by  sea  and  land  in  the  antumn  of  1779,  a  coun- 
cil of  war  was  called,  and  being  divided  in  opinion.  Sir  James  Wright,  although  a  cirilian , 
decided  for  a  Tigorous  defence  ;  which  vote  produced  one  of  tlie  most  brilliant  event*  oi 
tJie  whole  war,  a«  it  terminated  in  ihc  total  discomfiture  of  the  allied  army. 
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5.  Colonel  Phillips,  of  New  York.  The  claims  of  this  gen- 
tleman were  liquidated  by  the  Commissioners  at  62,075/.  as 
being  in  the  first  class :  he  received  above  50,000/. 

6.  Robert  Lord  Fairfax,  proprietor  of  Virginia,  did  not 
present  his  claims  until  1788:  they  were  Hquidated  by  the 
Connnissioners  at  60,000/. 

N.  B.  His  lordship  received  13,006/.  85. 

7.  Governor  Fianklin's  case  was  made  the  subject  of  a  special 
report.  His  claim  to  a  personal  estate  of  1,800/.  was  paid  in 
full,  and  before  the  enquiry  was  finished  he  was  allowed  500/. 
per  ann.  in  addition  to  tiOOl.  per  ann.  before  received. 

8.  Lady  Juliana  and  the  Messrs.  Penns  *,  for  their  losses  in 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  presented  a  claim  of  94-4,8 17/. 

This  was  estimated  and  liquidated  by  the  Commissioners  at 
500,000/. 

N.  B.  3,000/.  per  ann.  was  finally  paid  to  John  Penn,  Esq. 
of  Stoke  Regis,  in  the  county  of  Bucks,  and  1,000/.  per.  arm. 
to  J-ohn  Penn,  Esq.  of  Wimpole-street,  the  son  of  the  younger 
branch. 

9.  Trustees  under  the  will  of  Lord  Granville,  North  Caro- 
lina, 60,000/. 

N.  B.  They  received  10,000/.  and  60/.  per  cent,  of  the  re- 
mainder. 

10.  The  children  of  Colonel  R.  Morris,  of  New  York,  are 
sup}>osc>d  to  h:ive  recovered  their  revcrsioiuiry  interestij  in 
America;  but  Messrs.  Martin,  of  Virginia,  being  unable  to 
succeed  in  this  attempt,  afterwards  received  compensation  from 
the  British  Parliament. 

Mr.  Wilmot  thus  concluded  this  Herculean  labour  to  the 
complete  and  entire  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  and  with  the 

*  An  addiiiotial  provision  was  mafle  by  an  especial  clause  iti  an  act  of  the  state  of 
Pdiiiisylvania  passed  Nov.  27,  1770,  viz.  "  The  commonwealth  heing  desirous  to 
tuanirest  its  liiieiality  and  rc-meiiibraiicc  of  the  eutcrprizlng  spirit  of  the  founder  of  I'enn- 
srlvania,  and  of  the  expeciatintis  and  dependence  of  liis  descendants  on  the  property 
thereof,  hereby  enacts  thai  the  sum  of  130,000i.  shall  be  paid  to  the  devisees  and  lega- 
tees of  Thomas  Penn  and  Richard  Penn,  late  proprietaries,  and  to  the  widow  and  relict 
of  Thomas  Penn,  in  just  and  equitable  proportions  by  instalments;  the  first  payment  to 
be  made  at  the  expiration  of  one  year  after  the  termination  of  tlie  war," 
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continued  approbation  of  sevenil  successive  ministers,  hostile  to 
each  other,  and  uniting  only  in  praise  of  his  good  conduct  and 
intentions.  Nor  did  he  relax  in  his  other  duties,  for  we  find 
him,  on  all  occasions,  so  long  as  liealth  and  strength  allowed, 
eager  in  exhibiting  a  constant,  but  unostentatious  display  of  his 
talents. 

After  sittin*;  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  Tiverton  durinj^ 
a  part  of  one,  and  for  the  whole  of  another  parliament,  Mr. 
Wilmot,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother-in-law,  Sir  Sampson 
Gideon,  Bart,  (now  Lord  Eardley),  offered  himself  a  candi- 
date for  Coventry  in  1784.     On  this  occasion  they  were  opposed 
by  Lord  Sheffield  and  the  Hon.  William  S.  Conway,  a  younger 
brother  of  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  both  of  whom  had  already 
represented  that  city.     The  contest  was  long,  inveterate,  and 
expensive ;  but  it  at  length  terminated  in  the  election  of  the 
two  former,  who  were  decidedly  in  favour  of  Mr.  Pitt's  admi- 
nistration, and  almost  uniformly  supported  him  in  Parliament. 
Nor   was    the   minister   displeased   with    their    zeal,    for    in 
due   time   (178.9),    Sir    Sampson   was   created   Baron  Eard- 
ley,  of  Spalding,  in  the  kingdom  of  Leland.     At  the  general 
election  in  1790  they  again  offered  their  services,   and  were 
once  more  returned;  but  Mr.  Wilmot  appears  to  have  con- 
cluded his  parliamentary  career  on  the  dissolution  which  took 
place  May  20,  1796.* 

Ordinary  men  would  liavc  now  retired  from  their  public 
labours,  but  Mr.  Wilmot  remained  firm  to  his  duties,  and 
constant  at  his  post,  while  either  humanity  or  his  country  had 
aught  to  demand  of  him. 

As  in  the  course  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  American 
loyalists  he  seems  to  have  imbibed  somewhat  of  an  attachment 
to  them,  as  a  body  f ,  so,  in  his  frequent  intercourse  both  in  and 

*  His  broilicr-iii-law,  LorJ  Eardley,  afterwards  sut  for  the  borough  of  Wallingford,  in 
Uarkshire,  in  the  Parliaments  which  met  in  1797  and  1801. 

t  To  the  title-page  of  the  "  Historical  View"  he  prefixed  the  following  quotation  fiou 
INIilton  in  allusion  to  their  CJelity : 

"  Their  loyalty  they  kept,  their  love,  their  zeal. 

Nor  numbers,  nor  example  with  them  wrought 
To  swerve  from  truth,  or  change  their  constant  mind." 
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out  of  parliament  with  Mr.  Pitt,  lie  appears  to  have  conceived 
a  higli  notion  of  the  eloquence,  abilities,  and  judgment  of  tliat 
celol)nite(l  statesman.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  therefore  to 
state  his  opinions  jclative  to  the  French  revolution,  and  the 
long,  sanguinary,  and  expensive  contest  that  soon  after  took 
place  on  the  part  of  this  country.  Antecedently  to  the  war, 
and  while  it  was  as  yet  hardly  anticipated,  a  large  body  of  emi- 
grants sought  an  asylum  in  Great  Britain.  They  consisted  at 
first  chiefly  of  members  of  the  dissolved  parliaments  and 
judicial  tribunals,  nobles,  and  prelates,  together  with  an  im- 
mense number  of  ])riests.  Most  of  them  had  escaped  with  great 
(lilliculty,  and  many  ol  them  were  reduced  to  the  deepest  misery 
and  distress.  The  protestantc,  who  had  formerly  sought  pro- 
tection here  in  consequence  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantz,  found  a  generous  welcome,  and  the  catholics,  who  now 
fled  from  the  vengeance  of  their  enemies  in  their  turn,  also 
implored  the  bounty  of  the  nation.  Mr.  Wilmot,  on  this 
occasion,  displayed  his  wonted  benignity ;  for  although  it 
was  then  summer,  and  but  few  men  of  fortune  remained  in 
town,  he,  of  his  own  accord  in  1790,  published  an  advertise^ 
mcnt  soliciting  a  meeting  at  the  Free  Masons'  Tavern,  for 
the  pur})ose  of  relieving  the  distresses  of  the  French  refugees. 
On  this  occasion  he  himself  presided  by  general  assent,  and  be- 
ing supported  by  many  prelates  and  dignitaries  of  the  English 
church,  together  with  several  noblemen  and  persons  of  proper- 
ty, a  very  considerable  subscription  took  place.  This  was  largely 
augmented  by  the  sums  collected  throughout  all  the  parishes 
in  the  kingdom;  and  in  aid  of  the  fund  thus  obtained  the  mu- 
nificence of  the  nation  was  socm  alter  interposed,  in  conse- 
(juencc  of  a  vote  of  Parliametit.  'Jhc;  details  and  distribution 
were  entirely  confided  to  Mr.  AVilmot ;  for  the  ministers,  who 
at  first  had  entrusted  the  public  bounty  to  the  care  of  the 
Bishop  de  St.  Pol  de  Leon,  now  placed  theii  wliole  confidence 
in  liim.  He  accordingly  arranged  the  M'hole  in  distinct 
classes,  and  assigned  to  each  its  respective  sum,  beginning  with 
ihc  c?irc,  at  one  shilling  a-day,  while  to  several  of  the  nobility 
were  allowed  51.  per  month :  allowances,  small  and  trifling  in« 
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deed,  but  still  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  they  were  eleemo^y- 
nan',  and  meant  for  the  express  purpose  of  subsistence  alone. 

At  length,  in  1804,  Mr.  Wilmot  began  to  feel  old  age,  with 
nil  its  concomitant  infirmities,  creeping  fast  upon  him.  Hav- 
ing purchased  Bruce  Castle,  near  Tottenham,  in  Middlesex, 
formerly  appertaining  to  the  Colcraine  family,  but  which  had 
come  by  marriage  into  the  possession  of  the  late  Alderman 
Townshend,  from  that  gentleman's  son  *,  he  determined  to  re- 
tire to  that  place.  Accordingly,  having  resigned  the  office  ot 
Master  in  Chancery,  he  consigned  the  remainder  of  his  life 
chiefly  to  literature,  and  while  there,  wrote  and  published,  first, 
a  Life  of  his  Father,  and  then  another  of  Hugh  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich ;  the  former  a  great  and  respectable  judge,  the  latter 
memorable  for  the  noble  stand  made  by  him,  while  President 
of  Magdalen  college,  against  James  II.  who  attempted  arbi- 
trarily to  impose  fellows  and  officers  by  royal  mandate  on  that 
learned  body. 

The  first  of  these  works  chiefly  consists  of  letters  to  and  from 
Sir  Eardley  Wilmot,  together  with  a  variety  of  particulars,  all 
calculated  to  enhance  the  character  of  this  accomplished,  cele- 
brated, and  disinterested  lawyer.  He  seems  to  have  been  born, 
educated,  and  to  have  lived  in  times,  and  after  a  manner,  very 
diffisrent  from  our  own.  Attached  to  a  country  life,  and  un- 
moved by  the  allurenients  of  wealth,  averse  to  the  whisperingjf 
of  ambition,  after  practising  in  every  court  in  Westminster 
Hall,  we  are  told  by  his  afiectionate  biographer  that  he  with- 
drew to  a  distant  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  seemed  to  court  the 
obscurity  incident  to  a  provincial  lawyer.  Forced  at  length 
by  the  entreaties  of  his  friends  to  accept  the  office  of  a  puisne 
judge,  he  reluctantly  repaired  to  town,  and  after  he  had  been 
sworn  into  office,  performed  all  the  duties  of  that  important 
station  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  zeal,  assiduity,  and 
talents. 


*  It  had  been  lefi  l)y  will  to  this  pentleman's  mother,  who  was  incompetent  in  point 
of  law  to  recfive  it ;  in  consequence  of  which  it  cschebted  to  ihe  crown.  But  it  was  be- 
Btowed  on  Mr.  T.  tiiroiigh  the  influence  of  the  late  Lord  Holland,  the  sum  ofl0,09&l. 
being  at  the  same  tiiue  paid  by  him  to  the  Colcraine  family. — Ed. 
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\VTien  nominated  to  preside  on  the  bench  of  another  courtj 
ho.  actually  penned  a  letter  declining  this  honour,  and  had  it 
not  been  that  a  dignitary  of  the  law  carried  him  another  written 
by  himself,  which  he  insisted  on  his  signing  immediately,  he 
never  would  have  been  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas ! 

In  regard  to  the  high  oflice  of  Lord  Chancellor,  coupled  as 
it  is  with  the  peerage,  notwithstanding  his  great  experience  in 
equity,  he  determined  to  follow  his  own  opinion,  and  remained 
firm  and  inexorable  to  all  solicitations.  It  was  not  without 
great  difficulty  he  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  render  his  retreat 
more  comfortable,  by  means  of  an  adequate  pension.  It  abso- 
lutely required  the  king's  cotmnatid  on  this  occasion  to  procure 
Ids  acceptance  of  one,  and,  by  way  of  indemnification  to  the 
cxjmmunity,  he  continued,  until  disabled  by  disease,  to  sit  regu- 
larly on  all  appeals  as  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council. 

We  learn  from  this  volume  that  Lord  Mansfield  was  a  poet ; 
and  it  is  to  Mr.  Wilmot  that  Mr.  Halliday,  in  his  hfe  of  that 
great  lawyer,  appears  to  have  been  indebted  for  an  epitaph  on 
one  of  the  judges,  by  the  muse  of  him  who  was  denominated  by 
Pope  "  the  silver-tongued  Murray." 

To  the  Life  of  John  Hough,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  born  in 
1 650,  and  who  died  in  IT^S,  the  author  seems  to  have  been  in- 
cited partly  by  family  considerations,  and  partly  by  his  achnir- 
ation  of  the  piety,  talents,  and  intrepidity  of  a  prelate,  who  does 
so  much  honour  to  tlie  Church  of  England.  The  doctor  had 
written  an  epitaph  on  his  grand -mother  *,  a  wortliy  woman,  to 
whom  ISIr.  Wilmot  appears  to  have  been  most  sincerely  at- 
tached, and  also  to  have  been  acquainted  with  his  father  in 
early  life,  whose  memory  was  always  contemplated  by  the  sub- 
ject of  this  memoir,  not  only  with  true  filial  affection,  but  with 
a  reverence  bordering  on  adoration  ! 

In  1815  appeared  his  "Historical  Review"  of  the  commission, 
for  enquiring  into  the  losses,  services,  and  claims  of  the  Ame- 

•  ISlary-Marow,  wife  of  Lord  EardUy,  and  daughter  of  Sir  Eardl-y  Wilmot,  wtt 
named  after  her.  She  was  interred,  if  we  mbtake  not  in  St.  Jame5'»  church.  LaAy 
Eardley,  who  died  March  1,  1794,  was  eonvcjcd  to  tlie  famifj  vault  at  Bcrk»w«Il,  in  th« 
county  of  Warwick. 
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rican  loyalists,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  King.  It  was  com^ 
nicnced  at  a  period  when  an  expectation  existed  that  the  war 
with  the  United  States  was  about  to  terminate,  and  this 
happy  event  occurrL-d  soon  after  its  publication.  The  conspi- 
cuous part  acted  by  the  authrtr  on  this  occasion,  enabled  him 
to  conmiunicate  a  variety  of  curious,  interesting,  and  authentic 
particulars  known  to  no  other  individual  in  the  kingdom. 

It  is  accompanied  with  an  engraved  sketch  of  an  allegorical 
picture,  painted  by  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  ex- 
pressive of  the  reception  of  the  American  loyalists  by  Great 
Britain,  after  the  peace  of  1 783.     Religion  and  Justice  typified 
by  two  females,  one  bearing  a  cross,  the  other  a  balance,  hold 
the  protecting  mantle  of  Britannia,  while  she  appears  in  the  act 
of  extending  her  arm  and  shield  to  receive  the  lo3alists,  who 
surround  her  crown.     At  the  head  of  diis  group  are  seen  Sir 
"William   Pepperell,   Bart,  and  Governor   Franklin,   of  New 
Jersey,  the  son  of  the  celebrated  philosopher  of  America.     Mr. 
West  and  his  lady,   both  natives  of  Philadelphin,   are  phiced 
on  the  right,  and  the  emblems  of  his  j)rofessian  are  not  forgot- 
ten ;  to  the  left  is  an  Indian  chief,  claiming  succour  for  widows 
and  orphans,  while  a  negro  and  children  look  up  with  gratitude 
in  remembrance  of  their  emancipation  Irom  slavery.     Above 
all,   in  an  opening  glory,  are  beheld  the  genii  of  Britain  and 
America  binding  up  a  bujidle  of  rods,  rescmbhng  the  fasces 
carried  before  the   Roman  consuls,  by  way  of  exhibitin«»-  an 
emblematical  resemblance  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  between  two 
nations,  so  lately  acting  in  hostility  to  each  other,  but  now 
imited  by  new  ties  of  concord  and  friendship. 

This  work  contains  a  variety  of  important  facts  and  docu- 
ments, to  which  allusion  has  been  frequently  made  in  the 
course  of  this  memoir.  Among  other  valuable  papers  is  the 
copy  of  a  very  interesting  letter,  dated  Pass}^,  near  Paris, 
August  16,  178  1,  from  Benjamin  Franklin,  while  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  at  the  Court  of  Versailles,  from  the  new  com- 
monwealth of  America,  to  his  only  son,  William  Franklin, 
formerly  governor  of  New  Jersey.  The  letter  is  a  most  singit- 
lar  pioduction,  and  but  for  the  present  piibhcation  in  all  f)ro- 
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bability  would  have  been  consigned  to  oblivion.  It  appear* 
fiere  for  the  purpose  oi'  proving  that  no  family  collusion  had 
taken  place,  and  that  the  loyalty  of  the  son  in  behalf  of  the 
British  monarchy  was  to  the  full  as  steady,  uniform,  and  con- 
spicuous, as  the  zeal  t)i"  the  father,  for  the  independence,  and 
repubhcan  institutions  of  his  native  country. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life  Mr.  Wilmot  was  subject 
to  paralytic  affections.  On  his  recovery  from  a  bilious  at- 
tack, he  however  rejiaired  for  the  last  time  to  his  paternal  man- 
sion at  Berkswell  in  Warwickshire,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
taking  leave  of  his  son  and  graiidchildren,  settled  there.  From 
this  long  journey  he  derived  much  satisfaction,  but  little  ad- 
vantage in  point  of  health,  for  soon  after  his  return  he  wa? 
attacked  by  a  third  disease  still  more  fatal  than  any  of  the  for- 
Dier;  this  was  water  in  the  chest,  of  which  he  died  June  2S, 
1815,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age,  at  his  seat  of  Bruce  Castle. 
This  occurred  in  the  evening,  during  the  act  of  stepping  into 
bed,  without  an  accompanying  sigh  or  any  previous  symptom 
of  dissolution. 

Mr.  Wilmot  waft  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  the 
only  daughter  of  S.  Sainthill,  Esq.  by  whom  he  had  five  chil- 
dren, four  daughters  and  a  son,  all  of  whom  survive  him.  To 
Miss  Haslam,  his  widow,  he  was  united  in  1793,  and  by 
her  he  has  no  issue  now  alive,  two  of  their  children  having 
tlied  in  their  infancy.  This  lady  resides  at  Tottenham,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex. 

List  of  the  works  of  the  late  John  Eardley  Wilmot,  Esq. 

1.  The  Life  of  the  Rev.  John  Hough,  11.  D.  successively 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  and  Worcester: 
formerly  President  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in 
the  reion  of  James  IL;  containing  many  of  his  Letters  and 
JJi<)<rrai)liical  Notices  of  several  Persons,  with  whom  he  was 
connected,  4to. 

2.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Eardley 
W^ilmot,  Knt.  late  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  and  one  cC  his  Maje^-tyV  Meet  Hon.  Privy  Couu- 
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cil,  with  some  Original  Letters.     By  John  Wilmot,  Esq.  yvo. 
Sf  editions  (thin  4to.) 

3.  A  Short  Defence  of  the  Opposition,  in  answer  lo  "  A 
Short  History  of  the  Opposition,"  1779.     Anon. 

4.  Historical  View  of  the  Commission  for  enquiring  into 
the  Losses,  Services,  and  Claims,  of  the  American  Loyalists, 
ftt  the  close  of  the  War  between  Great  Britain  and  her  Colo- 
nies, in  17^3,  with  an  Account  of  the  Compensation  granted 
to  them  by  Parhament,  in  1765  and  1788.  8vo.  1815. 
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SAMUEL  WHITBREAD,  ESQ., 

LATE    M.  P.  FOR    THE    TOWN    OF    BEDFORD. 

lAccompajiied  mfh  Original  Documents;  and  an  Anali/sis  of  his 

Parliamentary  Labours.] 

A  free  state  may  be  created  by  a  sudden  revolution  ;  but  it 

is  to  be  consolidated,  confirmed,  and  preserved  by  a  succession 

of  zealous  patriots  alone.     Such  a  race  of  men  can  have  no 

other  object  than  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  their  country ; 

and  while  on  one  hand,   they  display  a  laudable  jealousy  in 

respect  to  the  opinions  and  the  actions  of  those  who  govern ; 

on   the  other,  they  cordially  detest  such  factious  citizens  as 

connect    their    own    potty    interests    and    enmities,  with   the 

distresses   and  degradation  of  their  country.     To   the  heroes 

^vho  were  no    other  than   the   patriots    of    antiquity,    their 

applauding  country  presented  garlands  and  Atxiced  statues. 
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Let  us  endeavour  to  emulate  them,  in  respect  to  those,  Avho-so 
lives  have  been  dedicated  to  our  service.  To  strew  tlieir 
graves  with  flowers ;  to  embalm  their  memory  with  grateful 
odours ;  and  to  consecrate  their  fame  by  recording  their 
actions;  is  to  stimulate  private  worth;  to  encourage  public 
virtue ;  and  to  engender  a  noble  spirit  of  emulation,  wliich 
cannot  fail  to  produce  able  legislators,  independent  statesmen, 
and  incorrupt  senators. 

In  recordinjv  tlie  lives  of  remarkable  men,  it  is  custonuirv 
to  vaunt  their  lineage,  and  reflect  a  borrowed  lustre  from 
times  and  actions,  with  which  they  are  but  remotely,  if  at  all 
connected.  Such  is  not  the  object  here  aimed  at ;  it  is  im- 
.  necessary  to  recur  to  the  glitter  of  tinsel  ornaments,  when  the 
precious  metals  themselves  court  both  the  eye  and  the  hand 
of  the  most  unskilful  artist. 

The  elder  Samuel  Whitbread,  the  architect  of  his  own 
fortune,  and  the  founder  of  a  new  family,  was  a  man  singular 
and  extraordinary  in  every  point  of  view.  One  of  our  pro- 
vincial historians  attempts  to  deduce  his  origin  from  ancestors 
of  some  little  note ;  and  for  this  purpose,  gravely  refers  to 
some  tomb-stones  in  a  country  church-yard  in  Bedfordshire, 
beai'ing  the  date  of  1650.  It  is  known  from  other  and  better 
sources,  that  his  forefathers  were  simple  yeomanry :  that  like 
those  of  the  same  class,  they  possessed  some  little  property ; 
and  that  in  respect  to  religion,  they  were  Presbyterians,  without 
Ijowevcr,  being  so  narrow  in  tiieir  princijiK^s,  as  to  ()l)jcct  to 
occasional  conformity  to  the  Church  of  England.  Thus,  for 
illustration,  we  arc  nt)l  to  recur  to  remote  antiquity :  it  is  to 
be  found  where  it  is  of  most  avail;  in  the  prosperous  industry 
of  one  man ;  in  the  disinterested  patriotism  of  another ;  and 
in  the  peculiar  talents,  abilities,  and  integrity  of  both. 

As  an  object  of  curiosity,  however,  it  may  not  be  wholly 
uninteresting  to  contemplate  the  great  outline  of  a  fortune, 
which  rivals  that  of  many  of  our  first  nobility  in  point  ol" 
extent;  and  learn  by  what  means  il  grew  into  size,  shape,  aiul 
consistency,   under  the  creative  genius  of  a  single  indivitlual. 
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It  was  tlie  peculiar  good  fortune  of  Mr.  Whkbread  to  have 
been  born  in  llie  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  ccntuiy,  wlien 
trade  was  still  creditable  in  a  commercial  country*  ;  and  before 
our  new  fangled  notions  of  gentility  had  taught  us  to  despise 
tliose  arts,  by  the  exercise  of  which  our  forefathers  flourished, 
wot  at  the  expence  of,  but  in  conjunction  with  their  country. 

It  was  then  customary  to  breed  young  men  to  those  callings 
by  which  they  were  destined  to  live :  at  present,  every  thing 
seems  capable  of  being  learned  by  mere  intuition  !  Instead  of 
recurring  to  long,  laborious  and  circuitous  modes  of  instruction, 
simple  inspection  alone  seems  sufficient  for  the  comprehensive 
faculties  of  our  modern  lijros^  who  enter  their  counting  houses 
booted  and  spurred ;  and  after  a  short  luid  si)lcndid  exhibition, 
not  unfrequently  terminate  their  career  in  the  London  Gazette. 

Such  was  not  the  track  pursued  by  the  very  respectable 
person  here  alluded  to.  His  family,  aiming  at  an  lioncst  in- 
dependence, and  supposing  it  likely  to  be  attained  by  patient 
industry,  and  undiminished  perseverance  alone;  placed  his 
brother  Willi  an  ironnumger  in  the  city ;  while  he,  according 
to  the  fashion  of  that  day,  was  bound  apprentice  to  an  opulent 
brewer.  A  term  of  seven  years  was  not  deemed  more  than 
sufficient  to  learn  this  art,  although  it  was  not  then  as  now,  a 
7nysteiy ;  and  long  after  the  expiration  of  that  period,  the 
young  man  is  said  to  have  paused  a  considerable  time  before 
lie  himself  ventured  to  become  a  master ;  but  examples  were 
seductive.  The  borough  of  Southwark,  already  p)cscntetl  a 
brilliant  model  to  his  youthful  ambition  in  the  person  of  the  first 
Sir  John  Lade,  who  after  having  enriched  himself  by  precisely 
the  same  means,  enjoyed  the  singular  felicity  of  obtaining  the 
patent  of  a  baronetage.  And  \\hen  he  liimscif  as  firmly  esta- 
blished in  trade,  the  Thrales,  who  for  many  j  ears  had  sat  in 
parhament,  were  doubtless  considered  as  objects  of  eumlation 
also.  It  was  but  recurring,  however,  to  no  very  remote  period  in 
English  history,  when  a  rich  brewer  of  Ghenu  not  only  enter- 
tained one  of  our  Kings,  and  .^uppl'ed  liim  i\lth  resources; 

«  About  !,--'y- 
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but  actually  entered  into  an  alliance  with  that  Prince,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  assisting  him  in  his  claims  on  the  crown  ol 
France. 

But  whatever  might  have  been  his  youthful  dreams,  certain 
it  is,  that  throughout  the  whole  period  of  a  long  and  successful 
life,  he  conducted  himself  with  a  rare  degree  of  moderation. 
The  writer  of  this  article  was  lately  informed  by  one  of  his 
surviving  friends  who  sat  by  his  bide  for  several  years  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  Mr.  Whitbrcad  sen.  was  a  man 
of  plain  manners  and  practical  good  sense ;  so  utterly  devoid 
of  aiFectation,  in  short,  that  he  himself  has  actually  seen  him 
enter  the  corn  market,  in  Mark  Lane,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  purchases  with  a  iiohite  apron  before  him.  But  these 
were  the  times  of  simplicity  and  integrity  in  the  city;  a 
period  when  the  name  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  "  the  royal 
merchant,"  was  not  yet  entirely  forgotten ;  while  that  steady 
patriot,  Sir  John  Bernard  was  still  alive,  and  repaired  daily 
on  foot  to  St.  Stephen's  chapel,  Westminster,  for  the  purpose 
of  defeating  the  excise  scheme  projected  by  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  ! 

How  the  capital  was  raised,  and  the  precise  means  by  which 
Mr.  Whitbread  acquired  his  great  opulence,  are  not  now 
exactly  known.  His  character,  doubtless  effected  much,  and 
was  well  calculated  to  induce  men  of  wealth  to  embark  alonir 
with  him  in  all  his  undertakings.  Certain  it  is,  that  he  also 
possessed  a  little  patrimony  of  his  own,  which  was  sold  upon 
this  memorable  occasion.  His  knowledge  of  mankind  must 
have  been  e(jually  considerable  and  advantageous ;  for  thi« 
fticidty  seems  to  have  formed  the  Archimedean  lever,  by  which 
he  moved  all  around  him  at  his  will.  It  was  not  a  narrow  little 
selfish  parsimony  which  he  chose  as  a  fulcrum ;  this  would 
have  crumbled  into  atoms  beneath  the  immense  powers  he 
brought  into  action,  and  buried  him  in  the  ruins  of  his  own 
edifice.  No  !  he  knew  it  was  a  common  interest  that  bound 
the  world  together ;  and  he  noted  accordingly.  On  balancing 
his  books  every  year,  he  made  all  those  around  him  in  some 
measure  partners  in  his  business,  and  consequently  interested 
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llieni  in  his  prosperity.  It  was  his  prnctlccto  distribute  this  an- 
nual donation,  in  the  exact  rates  of  their  respective  ranks  and 
services ;  and  beginning  with  a  liberal  gift  of  500/.  to  a  con- 
fidential clerk,  he  was  accustomed  to  extend  his  bounty  to  the 
Tery  horse- feeders,  to  whom  he  usually  gave  5l.  a  piece. 

Under  his  auspices,  the  brew-house  in  Chiswell  Street, 
extending  itself  on  all  sides,  soon  formed  a  spacious  quad- 
rangle, with  an  ample  dwelling  houce,  workhouses,  stores, 
cellars,  and  every  thing  in  the  greatest  possible  perfection ; 
while  the  stock,  the  plant,  the  dray-horses  that  could  have 
mounted  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  the  casks,  &c.  might  at  length 
be  estimated  at  nearly  half  a  million  of  pounds  sterling. 

In  addition  to  this  property,  and  without  which  it  could 
be  of  no  value,  ought  to  be  included  a  floating  capital  of 
from  80  to  100,000/.,  which  it  at  length  became  necessary  to 
keep  constantly  in  hand,  for  the  purpose  of  making  occasional 
purchases  of  malt,  hops,  oats,  &c.  as  well  as  for  the  payment 
of  clerks  and  servants.  In  fine,  this  became  at  length  the 
first  house,  not  only  in  London,  but  in  Europe ;  and  as  every 
thing  was  conducted  in  a  fair,  regular,  and  honourable  manner, 
the  sole  reliance  for  immediate  superiority  was  placed  in  the 
quality  and  goodness  alone  of  the  commodity.  He,  accord- 
ingly defied  competition,  and  "  Whitbread's  Entire,"  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  100,000  barrels  visited  every  alley  in  the 
metropolis,  and  indeed  every  portion  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
<?olonies ;  without  recurring  to  the  modern  practice  of  purchasing 
of  leases,  tying  down  publicans  by  slavish  contracts,  obtaining 
spontaneous  judgments,  and  rendering  their  customers  their 
bondsmen  and  slaves. 

Some  idea  of  the  wealth,  so  honourably  acquired,  may  be 
conceived  from  an  enumeration  of  his  numerous  purchases, 
donations,  and  bequests. 

In  1792,  Mr.  W.  bought  a  considerable  estate  at  Elstow, 
in  his  native  county,  containing  the  very  spot  where  John 
Bunyan,  author  of  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  was  born. 
rifiA-ing  acquired  by  the  same  meiins,  a  proportynt  Mclrhl)ourne 
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not  far  distant,  he  modernized  and  fitted  up  the  church  at  hi> 
o^vn  expence ;  while  Lord  St.  John,  incited  by  the  example, 
presented  an  organ.     The  manor  of  Botton,  in  the  hundred 
of  Biggleswade  became  his  in  1 795.     He  also  obtained  in  the 
same  manner  Worden,  in  the  hundred  of  Wexamtree,  and 
he  had  long  before  got  possession  of  all  the  lands  in  the  vicinity 
of  his  native  village  of  Cardington.       B(tt  his  principal  ac- 
quisition consisted  ol'    the  Torrington    manors    and    estates, 
bought  fi-om  the  4th  Viscount,  for  which,  at  one  time,  he  paid 
down  the  sum  of  120,000/.     For  a  long  period  no  good  title 
could  be  made  out ;  and  as  great  incumbrances  existed,  many 
difficulties  occurred,  some  of  which  were  deemed  insuperable. 
At  length,  by  a  sudden  and  unexpected  demise  *  in  the  family, 
the  necessary  conveyances  were  made  out  with  great  accuracy 
and  precision  by  Mr.  Oddy,  a  respectable  att(H-ney  of  Boswell 
Court,  Chancery  Lane ;  ^\ hilc  the  learned  Mr.  Harorave,  K.  C. 
settled  the  drafts.     So  anxious  was  the  old  gentleman  for  the 
success  of  this  long  protracted   aftliir,  and   so  well  pleased   on 
its  completion,    that  he  is   said   to  have  presented   the  late 
Alderman    Skinner,  the  celebrated  auctioneer,  who  managed 
the  negociation,  with  the  sum  of  5,000/.  ! 

It  now  remains  to  be  shewn,  that  he  was  not  actuated  by 
a  mean,  narrow,  and  selfish  principle ;  that  he  did  not  turn 
the   whole  bent  of  his  mind   to  the  vain-glorious    wish    ol 
founding  an  opulent  linnily  ;  and  leaving  a  name  behinti,  which, 
by  the  association  of  ideas,  could  never  be  pronounced  by  vulgar 
lips,  or  heard,  even  by  courtly  ears,  without  a  wild  and  vacant 
stare  of  admiration.     On  the  contrary,  he  diffiised  his  bounties 
around  him,  cheering  want  and  poverty  and  distress ;  relieving 
the  sick,  the  prisoner,  and  those  miserable  and  forlorn  objects 
who   are   subject  to  complaints  which  have  hitherto  baifled 
the  skill  of  medicine.     With  a  property,  the  third  or  fourth 
in  point  of  value  in  the  shire  of  Bedford,  and  at  that  time 
one  of  the  representatives  of  the  town  of  the  same  name,  iie 
was  not  inattentive  to  any  thing  that  could  be  of  benefit   or 

*  Most  jirobably  of  George,  the  only  son. — Ed. 
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TUility  to  his  ncighboinliood,  lor  liis  benevolence  kept  pace 
Nvilh  his  gcKul  Ibrtune.  Towards  the  conij)l(;tioii  ol"  the  new 
county  jail  he  left  a  legiicy  ol'  500/.  He  bequeithed  4,000/. 
towaids  the  erection  of  the  Bedford  Infirmary ;  and  1,000/. 
more  for  its  endowment.  In  addition  to  this,  he  also  esta- 
blished a  v,ard  for  those  afflicted  with  cancers  in  the  Middlesex 
Hospital. 

By  his  first  wife,  who  was  afterwaixls  carried  off  by  a  dropsy, 
he  had  several  children  *.  After  remaining  for  some  time  a 
widower,  on  August  IMth  1769,  he  married  Mary,  third 
daughter  of  the  first  Eurl,  and  sister  of  the  first  Marquis 
Cornwallis,  who  lived  but  sixteen  months,  having  died  De- 
cember 27th,   1770. 

Samuel  Whitbread,  the  only  son  of  the  first  Mr.  Whitbread, 
by  his  first  wife,  was  born  in  the  year  1758.  Being  destined 
to  receive  the  benefit  of  a  public  education,  he  was  accordingly 
sent  to  Eton,  of  which  Jonathan  Davies,  M.A.  was  then 
head  master  f.  That  all  imaginable  attention  might  be  paid  to 
his  improvement,  the  Rev.  George  Heath,  afterwards  D.D., 
acted  as  liis  private  tutor.  Fox  and  Hare,  with  whom  he 
afterwards  associated  in  public  life,  had  left  this  celebrated 
seminary;  but  their  names,  talents  and  acquirements  were 
still  spoken  of  with  rapture.  His  two  chief  frientls  there, 
were  Mr.  Lambton  |,  afterwards  M.P.  for  the  city  of  Durham ; 
and  Mr.  now  Earl  Grey  with  whose  family  he  afterwards 
became  connected  by  means  of  a  double  alliance. 

*  I.SiuturI,  M.P.  for  Bnlfor'I;  J.  Emma,  innrrlcd  in  17fiO,  to  tlie  laic  Lord  St. 
.T(ilii),  of  lUctsor;  .).  Mary,  inurri(.(l  lo  liic  lloii.  Sir  (ieor£;r  (Irey,  Hurt.;  iimJ  4.  a 
tliird  and  eldest  <lau^lit(r,  iimrritd  to  Mr.  Gordon,  roriiicrly  of  Moore  i'ark. 

•[•  Mr.  Davies  smcet-ded  Mr.  Foster,   In  July  177i,  and  was  followed  by  Dr. Heath, 
!i  1791.  — Ed. 

*  William  Henry  Lainbion,  Esq.  was  tlie  eldest  son  of  tlie  late  General  John 
Lambton,  who  possessed  very  large  estates  in  tlie  north  of  England.  He  succeeded 
his  father  as  representative  of  the  city  of  Durham,  in  1787,  and  during  many  jears,  was 
a  constant,  firm,  and  strenuous  member  of  the  opposition.  He  had  (;btained  a  repu- 
tation for  eloquence  at  Eton,  and,  at  a  time  when  the  greatest  orators  that  ever 
England  produced  were  in  full  bloom,  he  also  attracted  the  public  attention  and  ap- 
plause. He  married  Lady  Anna-Barbara  Frances  Villiers,  secnnd  daughter  of  George 
Bussey,  fourth  Earl  of  Jersey,  and  died  in  1797.  His  son,  John  George  Lambton, 
Ksfj.  is  atprest'iU  knight  of  the  sliire  for  the  county  palatine  of  Durham.  —  Ed. 
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From  Eton  he  repaiied  to  Oxford,  and  was  matriculated 
at  Christ-Church ;  thence  he  removed  to  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  completed  his  studies,  and  obtained  the 
degree  of  B.  A. 

It  ought  not  to  be  here  omitted,  that  to  the  honour  of  the 
father,  his  mind  constantly  expanded  with  his  fortune.  Ac- 
cordingly, having  now  given  to  his  son  the  best  education  that 
England  could  bestow,  he  determined  to  afford  him  all  the 
benefits  that  could  possibly  be  obtained  from  foreign  travel. 
As  much  depended  on  the  selection  of  a  proper  person  to 
accompany  him,  the  present  Archdeacon  Coxe,  fellow  of 
King's  College  Cambridge,  after  due  deliberation,  was  selected 
for  this  purpose.  Accordingly  with  this  celebrated  traveller 
and  historian  he  repaired  to  France,  which  even  at  that 
period  began  to  experience  some  of  those  painful  political 
throes,  indicative  of  her  future  state.  Passing  through  Ger- 
many, he  next  visited  Switzerland,  a  country  congenial  to  a 
young  man,  whose  mind  was  already  fraught  with  sentiments 
congenial  to  a  well-regulated  liberty:  for  there,  afler  despotism 
had  been  overcome,  by  a  patriot  band,  that  roused  its  fellow- 
citizens  to  deeds  of  heroic  valour,  freedom  was  established, 
without  anarchy,  and  without  a  civil  war.  To  the  honour  of 
both  parties,  the  tutor  and  pupil  seem  to  have  separated  with 
mutual  reluctance  and  esteem.  * 

Soon  after  his  return  home,  Mr.  W.  thought  proper  to 
settle  in  life,  and  having  previously  obtained  the  consent  of 
both  families,  in  1788  he  married  Miss  Grey,  who  afterwards 
became  Lady  Elizabeth  Whitbread,  by  the  elevation  of  her 

*  Mr.  Coxe  afterwards  dedicaLfd  one  of  his  works  to  llie  siiljject  of  this  iiietnoir,  in 
tlie  loUowIiig  terms  : 

To 

•'  bAMUEL  WHITBREAD,  Jun.  Eso.  M.P. 

This  Third  Volime 

OF 

Travels  in  Poland,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark, 
Is  Insciubed 
As  A  TcsTiMONy  OF  Esteem  and  Friendship, 

By 

THE  AUTHOR." 
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fiitlicr,  General  Sir  Charles  Grey,  to  an  Earldom.     This  was 

followed  in  the  course  of  time,  by  another  alliance :  that  of 

the  present  Sir  George   Grey,    Bart,  then  a  Captain  in  the 

Navy,  with  Miss  Mary  Wliitbread,  his  sister. 

A   seat  in  parliament  had  always  been  the  object  of  his 

ambition.     The  only  son  of  a  very  opulent  commoner,  after 

having  finished  his  studies,  and  visited  the  continent,  he  now 

naturally  aspired  to  take  part  in  those  debates,  and  participate 

in  those  resolves,  on  which  not  only  the  honour,  stability,  and 

liberties  of  his  native  country,  but  the  state  and  condition  of 

Europe,   in  a  great  measure  depended.     Accordingly,  on  the 

dissolution   of  parliament,   in   1790,    he  determined  to   offer 

O  himself  lis  a  candidate  for  Bedford;  and  as  he  himself  Avas  as 

10 
^  In  ^  yc't  untried  and  unknown,  he  hoped  that  the  high  reputation 

<j^  rJ  CO  of  a  parent,  who  had  lately  represented  that  borough,  woukl 

m  ^  5  prove  no  small  inducement  on  the  part  of  the  Electors ;  all 

^  |ff  tr  his  own  neighbours ;  and  with  many  of  whom  he  had  been 

^  f—  v*^  acquainted  from  his  earliest  infancy. 

O  LU  £  His  father,  who  fully  concurred,  and  indeed  suggested  this 

(^  ^  ^  arrangement,  at  the  same  time  offered  himself  for  the  borough 

X  ?  M  of  Steyning ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  although    • 

>j  O:  3  I'^th  their  elections  were  contested,  yet  both  finally  obtained 

5  2  ^  *^^"'  respective  seats  *.     This,  we  beheve,  was  the  first  and 

Jj  lO  <  the  last  contest  on  the  part  of  the  new  member,  who,  during       m 

six  or  seven  following  parliaments,  was  returned  without  the       ^ 
shadow  of  opposition.  O  ^^ 

At    this  period,  two  very  formidable  parties  engaged  the  J^    y] 
attention,  and  divided  the  applause  of  the  nation.     Mr.  Fox,  -_   '^ 
although    dispossessed  of  authority,    still  headed  a  powerful  ',     J 
body,  the  members  of  which,  as  yet  undiminished,  although  '^:.   ^_ 

>"     {' 

*  IMr.  Whithreail,  sen.  was  declared  by  a  committee  "  duly  elected,  and  ouffht  to  : 

have  been  returned  for  Steyning."     Anterior  to  this,  he  had  sal  for  the  town  of  Bed-  -,,     j^ 

ford,  in  three  succeeding  parliaments,  having  been  a  petitioner  with  the  celebrated  John  ^    (— 

Howard,  the  philanthropist,  in  1775,  when  he  first  declared  himself  a  candidate,  ---     C/) 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  election  in   1790,  Mr.  Whi.brcad,  jun.  polled  601   votes;  /^    Q 

Mr.  Payne,  who  had  only  574,  petitioned.     The  chairman  of  the  committee,  that  tried  1- 

this  election,   which   was  not  decided  until    the   second    session   of    iSat  parliament,  C~ 

finally  reported  to  the  House,  in  March  \-'J'2:  "  that  Samue'  '                l,j^-.ri.  Esq-  _; 
0004409                               ^'as  '-•"'>  elected,  and  that  ihf-  petition  was  neither  frivolous,  nor 
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already  divided  in  rciepcct  to  the  French  Revolution,  associutcil 
under  his  banner.     On  one  thing  they  most  cordially  agreed, 
and  tliis  was  the  downfal  of  Mr.  Pitt.     That  youthful  states- 
man, who  had   commenced  his  career   as   Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  at  the  early   age  of  twenty-three,    had   accjuircd 
great   and   deserved  popularity,   by   his  management  of  the 
linances.      IJis  fiscal  arrangements,  although  somewhat  ob- 
noxious to  censure,  by  depriving  the  sji^bject  of  a  trial  by  jury, 
in  certain  cases ;  yet  on  the  other  ftand,  were  clear,  perspi- 
cuous,  and  highly  advantageous  to  the  revenue.     His  plan 
too,  for  a  sinking  fund,  and  that  on  an  entirely  new  principle, 
tended  not  a  little  to  the  benefit  of  public  credit.     Possessing 
great  and  commanding  talents ;  he  was  at  the  same  time  im- 
pressed with  a  kind  of  hereditary  ambition ;  and  his  illustrious 
father  appears  to  have  been  the  model  by  which  he  endea- 
voured to  shape  his  conduct.     At  first,  like  Fleury,  he  seemed 
to  be  smitten  with  a  love  of  peace ;  but  after  having  enabled 
his  country  to  taste  its  blessings,  like   Richlieu,  he  courted 
difliculties  of  all  kintls.     Accordingly,  as  if  desirous  of  every 
kind  of  glory,  he  looked  around  him  for  enemies;  and  Spain 
appeared    for    a    while    to    have   been    an   object  of  public 
vengeance.     Russia  next  excited  jealousy :  but  the  Empress 
Catherine  was  then  on  the  throne,  and  as  the  nation  at  large 
had  not  tleemed  the  miserable  shores  of  Noolka  Sound  a  fit 
subject  for  contest ;  so  now,   they  had  but  little  relish  ibr  a 
naval  armament,  the  express  object  of  which  was,  to  restore 
Oczakow  to  the  Turks. 

On  this  occasion  the  new  member  for  Bedford,  in  one  of 
his  first  speeches  *,  and,  if  the  writer  is  not  mistaken,  his 
maiden  one,  combated  the  necessity  of  this  measure.  He,  at 
the  same  time,  strongly  animadverted  on  the  unconstitutional 
doctrine  of  "  confidence,"  assumed  on  the  part  of  ministers, 
who  wished  for  an  entire  reliance  on  their  wisdom  and  inte- 
grity. 

*  Mr,  W.  was  not  in  parliament  when  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hustings  «i.s 
decided  on,  '  but  in  1793,'  he  was  nominated  a  member  of  the  Select  Committee, 
*'  to  enquire  and  report  on  proceedings,  &c." 
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After  a  short  nnd  ajipropriate  introduction,  Mr.  Wliitbrofitl 
observed  :  "  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  enter  my  protest  against  the 
doctrine  of  confidence,  which  has  been  so  nuidi  insisted  upon 
by  tlie  gentlemen  opposite  to  me;  that  sort  of  blind,  implicit 
confidence,  which  I  trust  the  House  will  be  ever  cautious  of 
giving  the  least  indulgence  to.  I  declare  it  to  be  a  monster 
with  which  I  will  grapple  as  often  as  I  meet  with  it,  at  all 
periods  of  my  life,  and  endeavour  to  destroy  it.  Confidence 
has  been  alleged  for  every  argument  on  the  other  side,  in 
answer  to  every  argument  from  this.  It  is  my  duty,  and  that 
of  every  man  who  Jias  a  seat  in  this  House,  to  take  care  nir 
quid  thnnni  capiat  rn^puhlica  ,•  and  how  could  ho  do  thai,  if 
the  doctrine  was,  that  they  might  abandon  their  trust,  and 
resign  it  to  the  minister  ? 

*'  Confidence  had  been  given  to  administration  on  par- 
ticular occasions ;  but  it  had  never  before  been  expected  that 
imlhnited  confidence  was  required.  Agreeably  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  advocates  of  the  minister,  every  member  should  deliver 
himself  up,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  this  idol,  without  con- 
sidering the  good  of  their  country,  or  the  interest  of  their  con- 
stituents. It  was  true,  several  gentlemen  were  nourished 
under  his  auspices,  and  fed  by  his  bounty ;  it  was  not,  there- 
fore, reasonable  to  suppose,  that  they  considered  the  degraded 
situation  of  parliament  as  long  as  their  patron  held  the  reins 
of  government;  they  however  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
adduce  any  arguments  in  his  favour,  because  they  found  the 
ground  untenable.  They  who  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons 
as  representatives  of  the  people,  had  a  confidence  reposed  in 
them  by  their  constituents ;  but  that  was  not  a  confidence 
which  they  had  a  right  to  barter  away  to  any  man  or  set  of 
men  \\  hatever,  on  any  occasit)n  short  of  necessity  :  they  had 
received  it  with  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  their  consti- 
tuentSj  that  the  lights  and  privileges,  inherited  from  their 
forefathers,  were  by  them  to  be  handed  down  to  posterity 
without  the  least  infringement.  But  how  could  they  do  this, 
if  they  were  called  upon  to  vote  away  the  money  of  their  con- 
stituents without  any  good  reason  being  assigned,  or  liberty 
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given  to  make  any  inquiry  at  all  upon  the  subject,  so  that  the 
people  might  know  the  cause  of  this  additional  burthen  ? 

"  And  that  this  was  precisely  the  case,  no  man  could  deny, 
who  heard  ministers  call  upon  tlie  House  to  vote  money  for 
an  armament,  perhaps  a  war,  against  Russia,  without  giving 
any  information  that  could  satisfy  any  honourable  man  of  the 
necessity,  far  less  of  the  justice  or  policy  of  this  war;  and  that 
too  while  the  same  shoes  were  JK»t  yet  old  in  which  tliey  had 
come  down  to  vote  away  four,  millions  of  their  constituents' 
money  to  defray  the  expence  of  an  armament  against  Spain. 
That  a  British  parliament  could  long  put   up  with  this  treat- 
ment was  incredible;  for  certainly  A\e  were  not   now  in  that 
degraded  state  in  which  parliaments  were  in  Queen  Eli'.abeth's 
time,  when  they  were  called  upon  to  vote  sujiplies,  and  were 
told,   that  it  was  meet  that  they  should  know  the  Queen's 
pleasure  in  the  expenditure  of  them.     As  we  had  risen  from 
such  a  degraded  state,  by  the  vigilance,  the  firmness,  and  the 
patriotism  of  our  ancestors,  let  us  take  good  care,  by  imitating 
their  conduct,  not  to  return  to  that  situation. 

**  A  noble  lord  and  a  right  honourable  gentleman,  had 
prided  themselves  on  evading  all  explanation,  and  avoiding  all 
discussion  upon  this  important  and  secret  subject ;  and  cer- 
tainly they  had  kept  a  most  respectful  distance  from  every 
sort  of  argument,  explanation,  or  discussion :  but  this  might 
be  deemed  one  of  the  happy  effects  of  their  implicit  confidence 
in  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  seemed  to  be  the 
soul,  vital  principle,  inteUect,  and  providence  of  those  gentle- 
men: whose  obscure  and  hidden  schemes  they  always  ap- 
proved, without  wishing  either  to  understand,  or  have  them 
explained.  He  clothes  himself  in  mystery ;  he  is  enveloped 
in  clouds, ;  lie  directs  the  whirlwind  and  the  storm ;  we  feel 
tlie  dire  effects  of  his  vengeance,  but  his  form  and  his  move- 
ments are  invisible  to  our  sight. 

"  In  the  late  transaction  with  Spain,  we  were  told,  '  Pay 
your  money  cheerfully;  your  armament  has  struck  terror 
into  the  whole  world;  be  assured  that  no  power  on  earth 
shall  henceforth   dare   to   provoke   your   displeasure !'     But 
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scarcely  is  tliat  very  armament  dismantled,  when  the  Russians 
are  guilty  of  an  act  of  insolence ;  and  in  order  to  chastise 
them  it  is  again  necessary  to  arm.  But  what,  pray,  is  the 
mighty  ofl'ence  which  the  empress  lias  committed?  You  offer 
your  mediation,  or  rather,  you  dictate  to  the  empress  terms 
which  she  refuses.  You  immediately  throw  oft'  the  thin  dis- 
guise of  the  nuuliator,  iiiul  :ippe;ir  ill  the  sh:i])e  of  an  armed 
l)iilly.  You  step  forward  in  a  cause,  in  wiiich  you  have  no 
concern  w  hatever ;  and  you  tell  her,  in  the  most  arrogant 
terms,  that  she  must  relinquish  entirely  every  advantage  which 
she  had  gained  over  an  enemy  who  had  attacked  her  without 
j)rovocatioii.  C'oii(i(l(!iice,  in  general,  begat  conddence;  but 
in  respect  to  the  friends  of  the  minister,  the  more  secretly  and 
mysteriously  he  acted,  tlie  more  entitled  he  was  to  their 
confidence,  and  the  more  certain  they  were,  tliat  he  was 
doing  riglit.  On  a  former  occasion,  when  the  House  had 
required  information,  the  reply  was,  that  a  negociation  was 
pending ;  in  the  present  instance  they  were  told  that  it  was 
inexpedient.  Secrecy  he  had  often  heard  applauded  amongst  in- 
dividuals ;  and  a  proper  mixture  of  secrecy  and  openness  there 
ought  always  to  be  where  confidence  or  friendship  was  reposed  : 
but  certainly  confidence  was  not  to  be  given  in  proportion  to 
that  secrecy  which  has  no  mixture  of  openness ;  and  he  would 
ask  any  man,  whether  if  another  was  to  conceal  every  thing 
from  him  in  the  most  suspicious  manner,  he  would  either 
have  the  greater  confidence  in  that  man,  or  think  the  better 
of  his  actions ;  yet  such  was  the  secrecy,  and  such  was  the 
confidence,  which  these  gentlemen  admired  in,  and  claimed 
for,  their  right  honourable  friend." 

Mr.  Whitbread  concluded  with  observing,  that  wheii  Sir 
John  Norris  commanded  a  naval  armament  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples as  the  present  in  agitation,  against  the  Czar  of  Musco\y, 
he  returned  without  its  being  productive  of  tranquilhty,  for  it 
rather  proved  an  excitement  to  hostilities  :  as  the  czar  remarked, 
that  an  armed  fleet  was  a  strange  symbol  of  peace ;  and  if  he 
wished  to  effect  the  purpose  of  his  mission,  he  conceived  that 
the  best  mode  was  one  less  exceptionable,  and  more  compen- 
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tlious.  After  declaring  himself  in  favour  of  Russia,  as  our 
natural  ally,  and  reprobating  the  mode  of  getting  rid  of  the 
subject  by  the  previous  question,  Mr.  Whitbread  said  he 
should  vote  for  the  resolution  that  had  been  proposed;  as  it 
was  calculated  to  ensure  public  tranquillity. 

The  ministers,  however,  obtained  a  majority  on  this  occasion; 
yet  notwithstanchng  this,  they  were  baffled  in  the  main  object, 
for  although  the  English  in  general,  have  been  perhaps  but  too 
fond  of  war,  yet  the  pulse  of  the  nation  did  not  beat  in  unison 
with  that  of  the  cabinet.     The  merchants  were  the  first  to 
take  the  alarm,   and  the  suspension  of  the  Baltic  trade  ap- 
peared to  strike  them  with  dismay ;  a  pacification  therefore, 
happily  ensued,  and  much  public  calamity  was  thus  avoided.  *^ 
So  conscious  at  length,  was  the  cabinet  itself,  of  the  impo- 
licy of  a  contest,  especially  at  this  moment,  when  the  state 
of  France  became  daily   more   ominous,    that  although   the 
necessary   papers   and   expences   incident   to   the    armament 
were   presented,   yet  all  discussion  on  this  subject  was  stu- 
diously avoided.     Mr.  Whitbread,  however,  resolved  to  pro- 
voke a  contest.     Accordingly,    on   February    29,    1792,    he 
moved  for  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  enquire  into 
this  subject ;  and  boldly  contended,  "  that  in  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  ministers  on  this  occasion,  it  neither  required  in- 
genuity to  invent  a  charge,   nor  eloquence  to  enforce  their 
criminality."     He  termed  the  late  preparations  in  our  ports, 
*'  a  wanton,  foolish,  unnecessary,  and  extravagant  measure, 
which,  as  appeared  by  the  result,  could  never  prove  advan- 
tageous, either  to  this  country  or  her  allies,"  and  he  took  credit 
to  the  opposition,   lor  having  averted  "  an  unjust,    unpro- 

*  The  empress  attiibmed  tlic  whole  merit  of  this  measure  to  the  head  of  the  oppo- 
sition, whose  bust  slie  solicited  for  her  library.  Acconlingly,  one  in  marble  in  the 
possession  of  Ear!  Fitzwilliam,  was  immediately  transmitted  to  St.  Petersburgh.  Her 
Imperial  Majesty,  confessed  her  obligations  to  Mr.  F.  in  a  note,  written  in  the  French 
language,  and  by  her  own  iiand.  It  was  framed,  glazed,  and  placed  in  a  conspicuous 
situation  at  St.  Anne's  Hill.  A  gentleman  on  perusing  it  one  day  after  dinner,  observed 
to  his  host,  that  the  august  Catherine,  had  committed  a  gross  mistake,  in  r<v.|.(  ct  (o 
one  remarkal)lc  word,  which  blic  ha.i  spelt  Garc  insiciul  of  (I.urrc.  T«  (his  i)i,-  -mIili 
gaily  replied,  "that  it  was  M>metliing  singular,  that  s..  great  a  bclll-r,,i,i  pr,.v.  r  .b.Mil' 
be  ignorant  of  lier  own  trado,"^ — Ed. 
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vokcd,  and  impolitic  war,  with  all  its  alarming  consequences. 
In  addition  to  this,"  adds  he,  "  let  it  be  recollected,  that  we 
have  arrested  the  destructive  and  short  sighted  operation  of 
the  premier's  misguided  and  mistaken  policy,  at  a  period 
when  he  is  in  the  zenith  of  his  power,  after  a  long  continuance 
hi  one  of  the  highest  ofhcial  situations,  and  with  a  very  great 
and  numerous  majority  at  his  back  to  support  whatever  mea- 
sures he  proposed  to  their  acquiescing  judgment,  and  compliant 

friendship. 

"  The  domestic  misery,  wliich  always  accompanies  unne- 
cessary armaments,  ought  to  have  operated  against  any  pre- 
cipitate measiins  of  this  kind.     Tlie  iccent  mode  of  arming 
and  disarming  the  navy  is  cruel  in  the  extreme ;  by  this  de- 
testable assumption  of  power  men  are  torn  from  their  families, 
their  habits  of  industry  are  subverted  ;  and  on  the  adjustment 
of  uH'airs,  they  arc  abniuloned   to  the  world,  without  any  pro- 
vision for  their  future  welfare.    The  papers  o)i  the  table  present 
nothiuir  but  a  mutilated  monument  of  ministerial  arrogance.  I 
cannot  submit  to  the  miserable  expedient  by  way  of  a  sel  cff^ 
that  the  finances  of  the  country  are  in  a  prosperous  state,  and 
the  funds  at  ninety-six.     Our  national  debt  has  encreased  so 
much  of  late,  that  we  have  become  a  nation  of  stock-jobbers, 
so  that  opinions  fluctuate  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  funds. 
Yet  I  cannot  conclude,  without  paying  a  compliment  to  the 
mao-nanimity    of  a   nobleman    of  high   rank,    ami    splendid 
talents  *,  who  has  resigned  his  place,  rather  than  submit  to 
opinions  that  are  in  direct  opposition  to  his  own." 

About  this  period,  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  occupied 
the  public  attention  in  no  common  degree.  The  case  of  So- 
merset, a  negro  of  Jamaica,  who  was  brought  to  England  by 
his  master,  liad  some  years  before  excited  the  attention  of  the 
nation.  After  being  abandoned  during  his  illness,  and  left 
to  perish  in  the  streets,  he  was  rescued  from  famine  and  disease 
by  the  hmnanity  of  the  late  Granville  Sharp,  grandson  of  the 

*  Tliis  allusion  obviously  regards  the  late  Franrls  Godolphin,  fifth  Duke  of  LccJs, 
for  some  time  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  which  office  was  declined  by  his 
Grace,  in  1791.     lie  died  in  1799,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, — En. 
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celebrated  Dr.  John   Sharp,  Arclibishop  of  York,   wlio  waii 
the  champion  of  the  Protestant  rehgion,  and  English  liberty, 
during  the  reign  of  James  II.     This  worthy  and  humane  gen- 
tleman, after  clothing  the  lad,  recommended  him  to  the  ser- 
vice of  a  lady,  from  behind  whose  coach  he  was  snatched  by 
\i\%  pretended  owner,  and  sent  to  prison  as  a  run-away  slave ! 
This  gave  birth  to  the  famous  case,  by  Mr.  Hargrave,  then  a 
very  young  man,  who  was  employed  as  a  counsel  upon   the 
occasion ;  and  by  a  solemn  decision  of  the  twelve  judges,  it 
was  declared,  that  in  England,  no  man  could  have  a  property 
in  his  fellow-creature.     Nor  did  Mr.  Sharp  end  here ;  for  he 
instituted  a  society  for  abolishing  the   Slave   Trade,   and  to 
him,  as  the  original  author,  ought  to  be  attributed  the  honour 
and  glory  of  snatching  millions  of  his  fellow-creatures,  from  the 
merciless  grasp  of  avarice,  cruelty,  and  oppression. 

From  the  first  moment  of  his  political  career,  the  subject  of 
this  memoir  declared  himself  an  avowed,  steady,  and  zealous 
friend  for  the  suppression  of  such  an  inhun>an  traffick.     He 
gave  his  vote  luxl  his  support  to  that  measure,  and  on  jjiany 
occasions  displayed  his  eloquence  before  a  crowded  and  ap- 
plauding  senate,    in    behalf  of  persecuted   humanity.      Mr. 
Clarkson,  who  is  himself  entitled  to  so  much  praise,  on  account 
of  his  uniform  and  enlightened  zeal,  bears  ample  testimony  to  the 
merits  of  a  man  who  argued  the  question  on  a  grand  scale,  and 
ably  and  at  length  successfully  contended :   "  that  it  was  con- 
trary to  nature  and  to  every  principle  of  justice,  humanity, 
and  religion  *."     Nor  ought  the  merits  of  the  father  on  this 
occasion  to  be  forgotten,  for  he  also  interposed  and  generously 
midertook  from  his  private  purse  to  make  good  all  injuries  to 
such  individuals  as  might  be  damnified  by  their  testimony  on 
this  occasion.     This,  we  believe,  was  one  of  the  last  acts  of  his 
life,  for  he  died  soon  after,  leaving  landed  and  chattel  property 
to  an  immense  amount,  all  of  which  had  been  acquired  during 
the  life  of  a  single  individual.     In  1 799  the  son  erected  a  splen- 
did monument  to  the  memory  of  this  parent  in  the  church  of 

*  See  History  of  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Tiadc,  vol.  i.  p.  322. 
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Cardinffton,  Bedfordsliire,  which  was  exhibited  for  some  time 
at  tlie  RoyMl  Academy  as  a  chef  d'ccuvre.  It  is  the  last  work 
of  tlic  late  J.  Bacon,  R.  A.  and  has  been  esteemed  one  of  his 
best.  The  principal  figure  represents  a  dying  man  supported 
by  Religion,  in  the  form  of  a  female,  who  points  to  the  glorie 
of  heaven  as  a  reward  for  his  good  actions ;  while  the  figure  of 
Benevolence,  in  a  reclining  posture,  is  weeping  at  his  feet. 

Having  pi'.id  this  last  tribute  of  filial  respect,  he  obtained  an 
act  of  parliament,  granting  an  extension  of  powers  in  respect  to 
the  limitations  of  his  will,  and  now  found  himself  in  possession 
not  only  of  the  gifts  of  fortune,  but  happy  in  his  union  with  an 
annable  lady,  with  whom  he  had  already  five  children,  who 
j)romised  hereafter  to  be  the  stay  and  solace  of  his  declining 
life.  In  addition  to  this,  he  enjoyed  a  high  and  unspotted  re- 
putation as  a  senator,  and  already  enjoyed  a  degree  of  popu- 
larity which  seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of  so  young  a  man.  From 
this  short  but  necessary  excursion,  we  now  return  to  an  hislori- 
cal  detail  of  his  parliamentary  labours. 

As  Mr.  Whitbread  was  in  the  commission  of  the  peace  for 
the  county  of  Bedford,  and  took  an  active  part  at  the  quarter 
sessions,  he  was  not  an  inattentive  spectator  of  the  occurrences 
that  took  place,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  in  1795,  and  no 
inadequate  judge  of  the  best  means  of  affording  relief.     It  must 
be  allowed,  however,  that  the  secondary  causes  which  gave  rise 
to  our  former  as  well  as  our  present  difficulties,  were  and  are  of 
so  obscure  and  complicated  a  nature,  that  they  seem  to  evade 
all  search  and  defy  the  keenest  penetration.     The  member  for 
Bedford,  however,  perceived  one  very  obvious  evil  to  which  he 
thought  an  iunnediate  remedy  might  be  found.     Tlie  magis- 
trates having  a  power  vested  in  them  of  altering  that  competi- 
tion which  ought  ever  to  take  place  in  the  article  of  labour,  as 
it  still  obtains  in  regard  to  all  other  commodities,  by  fixing  a 
maximum  of  wages,  in  so  far  as  respects  the  husbandman,  he 
thought  that  a  miiiimwn  or  lowest  sum  to  be  taken,  ought  also 
to  be  prescribed  by  law,  as  it  would  thus  establish  a  closer  ratio 
between  the  price  of  work  and  the  price  of  food.     He  accord* 
ingly  brought  in  a  bill  for  this  purpose,  on  Nov.  29,  and  ob- 
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tained  the  approbation  and  assistance  of  Mr.  Fox  and  many 
others  upon  this  occasion  ;  but  he  experienced  the  opposition  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  who,  after  foiling  him,  was,  in  his  turn,  foiled  him- 
self in  relation  to  the  same  subject.     That  eloquent  minister 
now  endeavoured  to  amend  the  Poof  Laws,  and  meliorate  the 
condition  of  the  peasantry'  and  working  classes,  who  at  that 
period  called  aloud  for  assistance  and  relief.     For  this  purpose 
he  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  institution  of  friendly  societies;  the 
more  effectual  relief  of  poor  famihes  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  their  children ;  and  the  loan  of  small  sums  payable  at 
distant  periods.    So  extensive  and  at  the  same  time  so  beneficent 
was  his  plan,  that  he  proposed  to  provide  cottagers  with  cows, 
and  banish  the  shadow  of  poverty  from  the  nation.     But  like 
most  of  those  who  have  hitherto  tampered  with  the  Poor  Laws, 
he  soon  discovered  that  the  disease  was  radical,  while  the  reme- 
dies he  proposed  were  merely  topical,  whereas  the  plain  and 
practical  proposition  of  the  member  for  Bedford  was  simply 
calculated  to  enable  the  wages  of  the  labourer  to  maintain  him- 
self, without  the  degradation  or  necessity  of  applying  for  paro- 
chial relief. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  here  to  observe,  that  Mr.  Whit- 
bread  was  an  open,  uniform,  and  avowed  enemy  to  the  first 
French  war,  in  1 793,  which  he  always  conceived  and  main- 
tained to  be  ccjually  unnecessary  and  unjust.  Whether  right 
or  wrong  in  iliis  opinion  lie  deemed  it  j)olitic  for  the  country  to 
be  always  on  its  guard  against  both  the  secret  machinations 
and  open  attacks  of  a  powerful  and  vindictive  enemy.  Accord- 
ingly in  1797,  when  a  French  squadron  appeared  off  Bantry 
Bay,  and  both  nations  were  alarmed  at  the  apparent  practica- 
bility of  an  invasion,  he  condemned  the  negligence  of  the  mini- 
sters on  this  occasion,  and  on  March  3d  moved  for  a  committee 
to  enquire  into  their  conduct.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  he 
stated,  that  the  city  of  Cork,  with  stores  and  provisions  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  one  million  and  a  half,  were  in  danger  of  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  foe.  On  this  occasion  the  Treasury 
Bench  did  not  court  an  enquiry ;  on  the  contrary  its  member? 
took  refuge  under  shelter  of  the  pevtous  question.. 
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It  WHS  at  the  same  time  his  declared  opinion,  that  a  treaty 
bhould  take  place  witli,   and  fair  terms  be  offered,   to  France, 
l)y    whatever    form     of    rule  slie    might   chance    to    be  go- 
verned.    In  pursuance  of  tliis  lie  strenuously  insisted  on  the 
policy  of  negociating  either  with  the  Directorial  or  the  Consu- 
lar Authorities ;  and  when  Bonaparte,  after  overturning  both 
in  succession,  had  assumed  the  supreme  command,  and  pre- 
sumed to  address  a  letter  to  the  King  of  England,  in  whiclx 
he  affected  a  most  ardent  desire  to  terminate  hostilities,  and 
spare  the  fuither  effusion  of  blood;   Mr.  Whitbread,  in  open 
Parliament,  disngreed  with   Mr.  Diindas  *,   (hen   Secredny  of 
.State,  on  the  propriety  of  discountenancing  these  overtures. 
That  minister,  having  moved  an  address  tor  the  throne  in  1800, 
for  the  purpose  of  approving  the  conduct  of  His  Majesty's 
government ;    he  seized  that  opportunity  of  once  more  making 
an  explicit  avowal  of  his  political  sentiments : 

"  Mr.  Speaker  —  Having  been  always  of  opinion  that  this 
war  might  have  been  avoided  in  the  first  instance,  and  having 
uniformly  opposed  its  progress,  whenever  occasion  offered,  I  can- 
not refrain  fiom  delivering  my  sentiments  on  tJie  subject  of  the 
present  negociation.     The  Right  Honourable  Secretary  has 
set  of?"  artfully  enough,  by  calling  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  all  those  enormities  which  had  taken  place  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  French  revolution ;  and  asking  if  any  person 
would  now  justify  it  ?    For  my  part  I  have  ever  maintained  but 
one  opinion  on  the  subject;  and  J  am  free  to  say,  that  had  it 
not  been  for  the  interference,  the  foil}',  and  ambition  of  the  other 
powers  of  Eu)ope,  the  French  revolution  would,   at  this  time, 
have  borne  a  very  different  complexion ;  but  every  attempt  to 
repress  its  evils  has  only  disseminated  them  wider.     Added  to 
all  this,   a  worse  effect  has  followed,  which  is  the  extinction  of 
liberty  in  almost  every  part  of  Etirope,   under  the  pretext  of 
countei-acting  the  licentious  principles  of  France. 

"  The  right  honourable  gentleman  has  remarked,  that  from 
the  commencement  of  the  revolution  France  had  shewn  a  sove- 

*  The  firit  Visfoiuit  Melville. 
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reign  contempt  of  treaties ;  and,  within  tliese  ten  years  past,  lias 
been  at  war  with  almost  every  state  in  Europe.  In  say  in  o-  this 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  has  only  pronounced  his  own 
panegyric ;  for  he  has  informed  the  House  that  he  thought  it 
his  duty  to  invite  every  power  in  Europe  to  unite  in  one  com- 
mon cause  against  France,  the  common  enemy  of  mankind. 
In  this  he  succeeded ;  but  whether  from  want  of  good  faith, 
ability,  or  power,  the  views  of  the  allies  have  been  frustrated, 
and  the  French  revolution  has  always  risen  superior  to  their 
adverse  endeavours. 

"  The  right  honourable  gentleman  objects  highly  (o  the 
conduct  of  the  French  rulers  in  respect  to  neutral  nations;  but 
does  he  not  recollect  the  conduct  of  Prussia  towards  Ham- 
burgh ?  Does  he  forget  Lord  Hervey  and  Lord  Hood,  who 
ordered  the  French  ministers  to  be  dismissed  from  Florence? 
Does  he  forget  Mr.  Drake  at  Genoa,  and  the  threats  which  in- 
duced that  neutral  power  to  dismiss  her  French  inhabitants  ? 

"  There  certainly  was  a  great  oversight  committed  by  the 
right  honourable  gentleman,  in  complaining  so  much  of  the 
French  for  that  very  crime  in  which  we  ourselves  were  equally 
involved. 

"  The  want  of  good  faith  had  been  alleged  as  a  reason  for 
not  negociating  with  France.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  His 
Majesty's  ministers  have  always  acted  upon  principles  of  good 
faith  in  their  former  negociations  with  that  country  ? 

"  The  jacobin  government  existing  at  the  time  of  Lord 
Malmesbury's  embassy,  was  no  obstacle  to  a  negociation  in  the 
estimation  of  his  lordship,  or  of  those  who  sent  him.  He 
was  not  commissioned  to  insist  on  a  renunciation  upon  their 
part  of  existing  jninciples,  or  on  acknowledgments  tending  to 
their  own  crimination.  Yet  without  these  essentials,  these 
preliminaries,  his  lordship  expected  good  faith  on  their  part 
to  any  treaty  that  might  have  been  concluded ;  otherwise  his 
attempt  at  negociation  could  not  have  been  sincere.  But  how 
did  the  present  professions  of  ministers  agree  with  this  their 
past  conduct  ?  or  how  could  the  declaration  of  His  Majesty  be 
at  all  justified,  unless  we  (jlearly  understand  that  even  a  jacobin 
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government  may  be  treated  with  on  principles  of  reciprocal 
good  faitli  ?  For  His  Majesty,  even  at  a  time  when  the  country 
was  elated  by  the  victory  of  Lord  Duncan,  had  declared  his 
pacific  wishes  to  the  French  nation. 

"  Things,  however,  were  now  changed  ;  and  His  Majesty's 
ministers  had  abandoned  the  idea  of  treating  with  a  jacobin 
government,  though  it  had  been  before  no  interdicted  thing ; 
for  His  Majesty  had  fairly  and  fully  declared  that  he  was  ready 
to  negociate  with  such  a  government.  Two  attempts  were 
made  to  this  effect ;  nor  were  the  French  to  be  justified  for  any 
share  they  might  have  in  rendering  tiiem  ineffectual. 

"  In  the  second  negociation  at  Lisle  one  set  of  plenipotenti- 
aries was  recalled,  and  a  more  Jacobinical  set  sent  in  their 
places :  still  no  objection  was  started  to  further  negociation  ; 
but  His  Majesty  declared  in  the  face  of  all  Europe  that  he  was 
ready  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  them,  if  their  overtures  had 
been  at  all  reconcilable  to  the  honour  and  interests  of  his  sub- 
jects and  his  allies. 

"  A  revolution  in  France  now  puts  in  powei-  one  person  in- 
stead of  five.  That  person  thinks  proper  to  make  overtures  to 
His  Majesty;  and  this  he  does  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  the 
rights  of  civilized  nations,  and  in  no  way  incompatible  with  that 
respect  which  is  due  from  one  crowned  head  to  another.  In 
saying  nmvncd  head,  Mr.  Whitbread  disclaimed  every  inten- 
tion on  his  part  of  softening,  by  any  terms,  whatever  crime 
attached  to  the  first  consul  of  France  in  his  late  assumption  of 
power. 

"  His  power,  however  attained,  if  once  consolidated,  must, 
he  said,  be  respected  as  well  as  the  most  legitimate.  But,  as  it 
now  precariously  stood,  the  House  w^as  called  upon  to  consider 
on  the  propriety  of  negociation ;  to  discountenance  which  many 
arguments  had  been  drawn  from  the  character  of  the  first  con- 
sul, who  was  represented  both  as  an  infractor  of  treaties,  and  an 
unprincipled  blasphemer.  Every  topic  that  could  revile,  and 
every  art  that  could  blacken,  had  been  resorted  to,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  political  slander ;  and  he  was  very  sorry  to  see  that 
the  intercepted  correspondence,  strengthened  and  embellished 
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with  notes,  and,  perhaps  too,  garbled,  had  made  its  appearance 
witli  a  view  to  prejudice  the  country  against  the  chief  consul,  and 
thereby  to  set  at  a  distance  every  hope  of  a  negociation  for  ])eacc. 

"  It  had  been  said  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  that 
since  Bonaparte  had  been  known  to  mankind,  in  no  one  in- 
stance had  he  ever  observed  a  treaty,  or  kept  an  armistice. 
But  before  attention  was  paid  to  such  vague  assertion,  or  the 
House  came  to  any  conclusion,  they  should  turn  their  eyes  to 
matter  of  fact.  It  was  not  general  declamation  alone  that 
sliould  influence  persons  to  vote  lor  the  jiroposed  address.  If 
assertions  had  been  made  which  were  not  true,  the  House 
should  beware  of  reposing  any  further  confidence  in  those  who 
had  misled  them. 

"  It  was  well  known  that  the  preliminaries  of  Leobcn  were 
not  broken,  or  the  peace  with  Austria  infringed,  by  Bona- 
parte ;  for  before  these  events  took  place,  he  had  left  Europe. 
Even  by  any  influence  in  the  councils  of  France  he  could 
not  be  supposed  to  have  had  a  hand  in  the  infractions  of  those 
treaties. 

"  Tlio  conduct  of  Bonaparte  at  Venice  Mr.  Whilbroad  did 
nt)t  attempt  to  defend,  any  more  than  he  did  that  of  Austria. 
They  were  both  alike  culpable ;  and  both,  so  far  as  their  tran- 
sactions at  Venice  went,  equally  unworthy  of  being  treated 
with.  France  at  all  times  had  been  notorious  for  her  want  of 
faith  in  keeping  treaties;  but  it  was  known  also  that  other 
governments  kept  them  no  longer  than  they  were  found  bene- 
ficial. England  was  now  smarting  under  the  treachery  of 
Prussia,  who  took  a  subsidy  from  this  country,  and  then  ran 
away  from  her  engagements.  England,  however,  was  said  to 
be  actuated  by  nobler  views,  and  to  respect  and  adhere  firmly 
to  treaties. 

"  I  will  now  demand  of  His  Majesty's  ministers  whether  they 
have  not  endeavoured  repeatedly  to  provoke  Austria  and  Prussia 
to  an  infraction  of  their  treaties  ?  Their  charity,  he  was  afraid, 
in  this  instance  began  at  home.  This  general  charge  of  want 
of  good  faith  he  did  not  mean  as  any  justification  of  the  viola- 
tion of  treaties ;  but  to  shew  that  if  ministers  would  treat  with 
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none  but  immaculate  governments  tlicy  could  never  expect  to 
have  an  ally  or  friend.  Another  charge  was  brought  against 
Bonaparte,  namel}^  his  conduct  towards  the  Cisalpine  republic. 
But  this  Avas  totally  unmerited  on  his  part,  as  it  was  the  entire 
act  of  the  executive  directory. 

*'  The  right  honourable  gentleman  then  came  to  the  Egyp- 
tian expedition,  whose  detail  was  reported  to  be  replete  with 
horrors. 

"  But  before  I  can  give  credit  to  what  was  lately  published 
concerning  it  in  the  intercepted  letters,  or  form  any  judgment 
of  the  conduct  of  Bonaparte,  I  would  beg  to  know  if  the  docu- 
ments laid  before  the  public  were  given  just  as  they  werelbund; 
nothing  kept  back,  and  nothing  modified,  to  answer  any  sini- 
ster purpose  whatever?  Waving  this  objection,  however,  I 
would  take  the  letters  just  as  they  are;  and,  on  an  examination 
of  them,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  charging  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  with  some  degree  of  inaccuracy  in  his  statements. 

''  It  was  said  that  Bonaparte  ordered  General  Kleber  to 
negociate  with  the  Porte,  but  to  delay  the  completion  of  the 
treaty  till  such  time  as  he  should  hear  from  France.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  treaty  was  the  evacuation  of  Egj'^pt,  which  Kleb'^r 
might  very  well  have  been  told  to  delay,  without  any  reasonable 
charge  of  treachery  on  the  side  of  Bonaparte.  It  was  said 
that  he  who  could  have  invaded  Egypt  ought  never  to  be  treated 
with.  To  seize  and  colonize  that  country  had  always  been  a 
ftivourile  scheme  of  the  old  government  of  France.  The  only 
difference,  therefore,  between  the  two  is,  that  the  new  govern- 
ment of  France  had  executed  what  the  old  one  had  only 
planned. 

"  Treachery  of  that  kiiid,  however,  was  not  confined  to 
France :  for  Prussia  could  seize  Silesia ;  and  three  of  the  first 
powers  of  Europe,  while  England  was  a  tame  spectator,  could 
divide  and  appropriate  to  themselves  the  unfortunate  kingdom 
of  Poland.  Yet  Austria  and  Russia,  the  chief  agents  in  this 
transaction,  are  still  our  good  and  true  allies ;  and  with  this 
contradiction  starmg  them  in  the  faces,  ministers  refuse  to  treat 
with  one  whom  they  deem  treacherous  and  unjust. 
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"  I3onapa)le  is  full  as  good  as  they  arc :  if  he  has  broken 
treaties,  so  have  they;  if  he  has  killed  his  ten  thousands,  Su war- 
row  also  has  killed  his  ten  thousands. 

"  The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  said  what  he  wished 
to  be  the  result  of  the  war;  it  was  the  reinstatement  of  the 
Bourbon  family  on  the  throne  of  France,  and  for  this  England 
was  to  be  drained  of  her  blood  and  treasure.  If  the  conduct 
of  Bonaparte  was  to  be  fairly  considered,  he  might  appear 
much  more  worthy  of  confidence  than  was  generally  supposed. 
His  letter  to  His  Majesty  was  full  of  good  sense ;  equally  free 
both  fi-om  republican  familiarity  and  courtly  adulation.  Pre- 
paratory to  any  negociation  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
seemed  to  suppose  that  it  is  necessary  for  Bonaparte  to  renounce 
nil  the  principles  of  the  former  French  governments.  This  was 
completely  done.  He  had  said  that  His  INIajesty  ruled  in  the 
hearts  of  his  subjects ;  and  had  changed  his  address  entirely  from 
the  republican  mode.  This  certainly  was  a  tacit  renunciation 
of  the  principles  of  his  predecessors ;  and  as  much  as  could  be 
ex])ected  from  the  governor  of  a  great  nation. 

"  The  perfidy  of  Bonaparte  had  been  discerned  in  his  at- 
tempt to  make  a  separate  peace ;  but  this  disposition  did  not 
appear  in  the  letters  on  the  table.     There  was  not  one  ex- 
pression which  could  lead  to  suppose  that  he  was  less  willing 
to  treat  with  the  allies  of  England  than  with  England  herself; 
and  perhaps,  had  his  first  dispatches  been  received  with  any  rea- 
sonable consideration,  the  next  courier  sent  by  Bonaparte  would 
have  brought  over  his  proposals  for  treating  with  those  allies. 
*'  Pacification  now  seemed  to  be  the  wish  of  Bonaparte : 
this  the  whole  tenor  of  his  correspondence  amply  testified ; 
and  the  forcible  expressions  he  had  made  use  of,  though  in- 
direct, sufficiently  prmcd  that  he  meant  to  include  our  allies. 
All   the  argumentSj  therefore,  drawn  from   a  contrary  sup- 
position, to  set  aside  a  negociation  for  peace,  must  be  sus- 
pected of  being  rather  unsound  and  fallacious.     But  let  it  be 
supposed  that  while  we  refuse  to  negociate,  our  enemies  act  a 
contrary  part,  and  seize  the  moment  of  pacific  overtures  from 
lk>nap:irte.       What   then   would   be  the  consequence?    Wc 
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ilioiild  be  left  to  lie:it  at  some  lutine  time,  on  grounds  far 
less  advantngeous  tliaii  tlie  present.  Tlie  right  honourable 
gentleman  seemed  to  forget  the  humiliating  circumstances  of  a 
former  negociation,  the  necessity  of  which  was  dictated  by  a 
desertion  of  our  allies.  Such  an  event  might  happen  again  ; 
and  how  far  it  was  prudent  to  submit  the  country  to  such  a 
contingency,  the  llouse  were  then  to  judge. 

"  'J'he  present  goverinncnt  of  France  had  met  the  unlimited, 
unqualified  abuse  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman :  it  was 
unworthy  of  all  confidence;  there  could  be  no  security  in  its 
most  solemn  treaties ;  but  the  question  still  recurred,  How 
could  we  treat  witli  a  former  government  stained  with  the 
same  crimes,  and  chargeable  with  the  same  levity  of  councils  ? 
The  restoration  of  the  ancient  line  of  Princes  was  a  desirable 
event.  What,  therefore,  was  asked  of  Bonaparte  ?  or  what 
had  ministers,  in  their  communications  with  him,  endeavoured 
to  exact  preparatory  to  a  negociation  for  peace  ?  That 
Bonaparte  should  acknowledge  himself  an  usurper,  recant 
his  principles,  and  descend  fi'om  the  throne  that  he  now  fills, 
to  accommodate  a  branch  of  the  family  of  Bombon  !  Such 
was  the  very  modest  desire  of  ministers,  and  what,  no  doubt, 
their  sincerity  had  led  them  to  suppose  the  chief  consul  would 
comply  with.  But  was  it  really  the  wish  of  the  people  of 
England  to  lavish  their  blood  and  treasure,  to  restore  to  the 
throne  of  France  the  familj'  of  Bourbon  ?  There  were,  he  knew, 
some  fanatics  who  would  contend  (or  this;  but  he  hoped  their 
luuubers  were  few.  The  majority  of  the  people,  he  believed,  pos- 
sessed better  sense,  and  would  wish  to  fight  in  a  better  cause. 

"  The  right  honourable  gentleman  carried  his  veneration  of 
the  ancient  royal  family  of  France  to  an  extravagant  length, 
by  an  endeavour  to  palliate  their  crimes :  if  they  were  perfidious, 
their  perfidy  was  of  a  noble  kind ;  if  ambitious,  their  ambition 
was  of  the  most  sublime  nature.  Let  me  ask,  if  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  had  forgotten  the  conduct  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  in  his  seizure  of  Holland,  and  the  perfidy  of 
the  Bourbon  family  during  the  American  war,  by  which  a 
whole  continent  was  separated  from  its  mother-state  ?  It  was 
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from  the  injustice  of  this  family  that  the  revolution  itself  might 
take  its  date.  Louis  XIV.  had  acted  the  part  of  the  most 
cruel  tyrant,  in  his  persecuting  for  religion,  and  extirpating 
by  the  revocation  of  tlie  edict  of  Nantes,  so  many  thousands 
of  his  best  subjects.  By  such  means  were  the  affections  of 
the  nation  alienated  from  the  Bourbon  family;  and  was  it  the 
duty  of  tliis  country  to  reverse  the  penalties  they  chose  to 
inflict  upon  it  ?  Could  it  be  supposed  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
Englishmen  to  restore  a  banished  king  to  his  throne,  or  the 
pope  to  his  tiara  ? 

*'  I  now  insist,  that  we  are  contending  either  for  one 
or  other  of  these  two  things:  to  reinstate  a  Bourbon  on 
the  throne,  or  to  exterminate  the  rest  of  those  persons  in 
France  who  held  Jacobinical  principles.  If  the  former  sup- 
position be  true,  we  are  fighting  for  an  unattainable  object, 
and  the  contest  must  be  endless;  if  for  the  latter,  we  are 
fighting  for  an  opinion ;  and  both  are  equally  absurd. 
Bonaparte  himself  had  done  more  to  ruin  jacobinism  than 
any  other  person,  by  taking  all  the  executive  authority  into 
his  own  hands,  destroying  clubs,  and  repressing  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  press.  That  great  organ  of  sedition  is  now 
laid  asleep.  Bonaparte  well  knew  that  till  that  was  done  his 
situation  could  not  be  secure.  It  is  denied  that  the  war  was 
continued  to  reinstate  the  family  of  Bourbon,  however  desirable 
such  an  event :  the  destruction  of  jacobinism  was  already  ac- 
complished, for  what  then,  it  might  be  asked,  was  the  war 
continued?  Till  Bonaparte  had  consohdated  his  power,  and 
was  able  and  willing  to  maintain  his  engagements.  To  some 
indefinite  time,  therefore,  we  were  to  go  on,  amidst  all  the 
calamities  and  expences  of  hostilities.  The  farce  of  Lisle  was 
to  be  repeated  over  and  over  again ;  as  we  found  ourselves 
distressed,  we  were  to  sue  for  negociations,  receive  some  new 
insult,  get  the  national  spirit  roused,  and  fight  with  redoubled 
vigour. 

"  The  letter  of  Talleyrand  has  been  urged  as  an  apology 
for  that  of  lord  Grcnville.  But  if  the  first  was  objectionable, 
die  second  was  respectful.     It  came  in  the  way  also  which  the 
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forms  of  our  government  required ;  neither  did  it  contain  one 
on'ensivc  expression.  Sueli  wiis  the  nj)parcnt  sincerity  of  the 
present  French  government.  Tiiey  would  negociate  if  we 
would  let  them.  So  unexceptionable  had  their  conduct  been, 
that  arguments  d)awn  by  Lord  Grenville  from  the  first  letter 
were  forced  to  be  employed  to  answer  a  second,  and  a  very 
different  one.  A  complete  negative,  however,  we  are  told, 
is  not  given  to  the  overtures  of  Bonaparte  for  peace ;  and  so 
far  as  this  was  the  case  it  might  be  fortunate  for  the  country. 

"  Before,  however,  any  decision  is  made  on  the  present 
question,  the  House  should  consider  the  relative  situation  of 
this  country  with  lier  allies.  The  allies  do  not  appear  to  enter 
at  all  into  each  others  views :  there  seems  to  be  no  regular 
point  of  union  between  them,  no  community  of  interests.  One 
of  the  coalitions  against  France  has  already  failed;  and  a 
single  fortunate  event  on  the  side  of  that  country  might  occasion 
a  second  dissolution  of  such  heterogeneous  materials.  Austria 
did  not  pretend  to  have  any  communication  or  connection 
with  us;  she  has  even  refustnl  our  subsidies.  Tlic  emperor  of 
llussia  has  dcclaretl  ij)s.ofado  for  the  restoration  of  royalty  in 
France.  England  could  not  say  quite  so  much  on  this  subject, 
however  it  might  be  an  object  of  her  wisherr.  On  tliis  point 
it  appeared  to  him  that  Russia  was  deceived ;  and  we  were 
also  deceived  with  respect  to  the  cordiality  existing  between 
Austria  and  Russia.  In  the  foreign  papers  one  party  blamed 
the  other  for  its  want  of  success  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
campaign.  No  treaty  existed  between  them  that  bound  thera 
to  any  one  point,  or  united  them  in  one  system ;  but  tliey 
xvere  all  moving  in  irregular  orbits. 

"  Between  Russia  and  England  there  could  be  no  common 
cause.  The  alliance  between  Russia  and  the  Porte  was  but 
a  rope  of  sand.  The  emperor  of  Russia  evidently  wished  to 
aggrandise  himself  at  the  expence  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 
Could  it  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  the  allies  would  ever  act 
in  any  kind  of  concert,  as  one  man  ?  And,  without  this,  com- 
bined operations  could  not  well  be  successful.  Let  me  bring  to 
the  recollection  of  the  House  the  case  of  America,  which  had  been 
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insulted  by  France,  and  every  thing  at  one  time  bore  the  ap- 
pearance of  hostility:  yet  the  president  of  that  country  has 
pursued  a  line  of  conduct  very  different  from  what  we  had 
done,  by  appointing  a  person  to  negociate  between  the  two 
nations.  This  conduct  the  ministers  of  this  country  might 
have  adopted ;  its  salvation,  he  thought  depended  upon  it."  The 
member  for  Bedford  concluded  by  saying  "  that,  under  our 
present  circumstances,  we  ought  not  to  refuse  the  proposals  of 
Bonaparte  for  a  general  pacification  ;  and  that  it  was  the 
interest  of  this  nation,  that  a  peace  should  be  concluded  as 
speedily  as  possible." 

It  is  thus  evident,  that  no  member  of  citlicr  house  mms  a  more 
strenuous  advocate  for  peace  than  Mr.  Whitbread ;  but  he 
would  have  spurned  at  any  terms  fraught  with  dishonour  to  his 
native  country.  He  thought  a  treaty  for  that  purpose  was 
calcuhitcd  to  promote  its  best  interests;  and  when  His  Mnjesty's 
ministers  afterwards  concluded  the  pacification  of  Amieps, 
they  also  deemed  that  measure  beneficial  to  Great  Britain. 

Meanwhile,  the  cause  of  the  unfortiniate  prisoners  in 
England  and  Scotland,  who  were  then  suffering  on  account  of 
their  political  opinions,  never  ceased  to  occupy  his  attention. 

Accordingly,  he  interposed  boldly,  if  not  effectually,  in  the 
cases  of  Messrs.  Palmer,  Skirving,  Muir  and  Gerald,  who  had 
been  sent  to  Botany  Buy,  in  consequence  of  the  avowal  of 
their  opinions,  either  by  printed  or  oral  declarations  on  the 
two  great  subjects  of  political  attention  at  that  period,  viz. 
the  origin  of  the  war  abroad,  and  a  reform  of  parliament  at 
home. 

At  length,  by  an  unexpected  change  in  the  cabinet,  Mr. 
Pitt  thought  proper  to  withdraw  from  the  management  of 
public  affairs,  and  Mr.  Addington,  then  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  now  Viscount  Sidmouth,  all  of  a  sudden 
became  Premier,  in  the  beginning  of  1801.  The  short  epoch 
of  his  administration  was  marked  by  several  popular  reibrms ; 
the  retrenchment  of  a  variety  of  abuses  ;  the  creation  of  a 
board  for  the  investigation  of  public  accounts ;  and  linally,  V)y 
a  peace  with  Bonaparte. 
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Tlie  spirit  of  liis  system  survived  his  power,  and  proved 
^atal  to  his  successors.  Mr.  Dundas,  lately  created  Lord 
Melville,  and  })laced  at  the  head  of  the  new  Admiralty  Board, 
!iavin<^  been  loudly  censured,  and  directly  iinplicatcil  on  ac- 
count of  malversntions,  during  the  time  he  exercised  the  of'^ice 
of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  a  public  accuser  seemed  tdoie 
wanting.  One  possessing  a  high  character  for  elocpcncc,  iric- 
grity,  and  talents,  was  at  length  found  in  the  person  of  the  mem- 
ber for  Bedford,  who  on  the  8th  of  April  1805,  moved  certain 
resolutions  all  tending  to  criminate  the  nobleman  in  question. 

Mr.  Wliitbread  began  Jiy  paying  many  compliments  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Public  Accoimts,  and  also  to  lh(;  noble  lord 
with  whoui  this  Board  had  originated*.  "  Tlie  House,"  he 
observed,  "  would  have  little  doubt,  that  they  had  detected  a 
variety  of  frauds  and  peculations,  particularly  in  the  tenth 
Report,  and  it  might  readily  be  perceived,  that  Lord  Melville, 
by  conniving  at  mal-practices,  and  participating  in  undue 
emoluments,  had  flagrantly  violated  the  law,  for  which  he 
deserved  censure;  and  this  I  trust  will  be  followed  up  by 
adequate  punishment.  ^ 

"  The  charges  to  wliich  I  shall  now  confine  myself,  are, 
his  appropriation  of  the  public  money,  in  breach  of  the  law, 
and  his  connivance  with  an  individual  who  was  his  servant. 
Such  accusations  against  men  high  in  office  are  indeed  rare, 
but  not  without  precedent :  it  would  be  remembered  with  what 
severity  the  noble  Lord  himself  had  charged  Sir  Tliomas  Rum- 
bold  with  offences  of  a  similar  nature  I  In  the  present  case, 
the  Commissioners  had  asserted  in  their  tenth  Report,  that 
the  noble  Lord  had  acted  contrary  to  law ;  and  that  there 
were  deficiencies  against  him,  to  the  amount  of  697,500/.  It 
was  also  at  the  same  time  to  be  observed,  that  Messrs.  Trot- 
ter, Wilson,  and  Sprott,  were  here  implicated ;  that  the  Bank 
of  England  had  been  accustomed  to  pay  certain  drafts  impro- 
perly drawn ;  while  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
imputed  the  blame,  that  he  had  taken  no  steps  to  correct 

*  Earl  St.  Vincent.     Tliis  nolileman  was  fust  Lord  of  tlie  Admiralty,  during  Lord 
Sidmoutb's  admiiilTiraiion. 
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these  abuses,  many  of  which  had  been  apparent   for   soiris' 
years. 

"  In  short,  Mr.  Trotter  *  allowed  that  large  sums  of  money 

had  been  taken  out  on  his  own  private  account;  it  was  also 

discovered,  that  the  sums  officially  deposited  in  the  Bank,  had 

been  withdrawn,  lodged  with  private  bankers,  and  applied  to 

other  than  naval  purposes.     Lord  Melville,  on  being  called 

on  to  explain  his  transactions,  stated  that  he  had  burnt  all  his 

vouchers,  while  Mr.  Long  had  received  money,  which  was  to 

be  appropriated  to  services  not  of  a  naval  nature,  in  express 

violation  of  the  act.     In  short,  the  misappropriation   of  the 

pubhc  monejr  has  been  traced  to  the  purchase  of  Bank  Stock, 

India  Stock,    Navy  Bills,   &c."      Ho  concluded  by  moving 

variety  of  resolutions,  founded  on  these  facts,  all  tending  to  the 

utter  discredit  of  the  nobleman  in  question. 

To  this  motion  Mr.  Pitt  opposed  an  amendment,  which, 
however,  was  negatived,  by  a  majority  of  one,  (217  to  216) 
in  consequence  of  the  vote  of  the  Speaker.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  days,  the  Viscount  thought  proper  to  resign  his  office  at  the 
Admiralty  Board ;  and  was  soon  after  struck  out  of  the  list  of 
Privy  Councillors. 

Meanwhile,  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  demise  of  tlie 
Premier,  and  an  unexpected  coalition  between  Lord  Grenville 
and  Mr.  Fox,  the  two  latter  came  irito  office.  On  this  occa- 
sion, Mr.  Erskinc  being  raised  to  the  peerage,  was  appointed 
Lord  High  Chancellor,  and  was  consequently  destined  to  pre- 
side at  the  trial. 

On  the  1 1th  of  June,  Viscount  Melville  made  his  defence  with- 
in the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  was  fully  replied 
to  by  the  member  for  Bedford ;  after  which,  an  impeachment 
was  finally  decided  upon.  Twenty-four  members  were  accord- 
ingly nominated  for  this  purpose,  and  the  articles  being  exhi- 
bited in  the  usual  maimer,  proceedings  commenced  in  West- 
minster-Hall, April  29,  1806. 

At  length,  after  a  trial  unexampled  on  account  of  its  short- 
ness,  on  June  12,  which  was  the  thirteenth  and  last  day, 

*  Paymaster  of  the  Navy  department,  under  l^ord  Melville. 
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Henry  Viscount  Melville  was  acquitted  by  a  majority,  from  all 
the  above  charges.  But  although  the  final  decision  did  not 
prove  exactly  as  had  been  expected  perhaps  by  the  Commons, 
yet  not  a  single  voice  was  raised  against  the  member  for  Bed- 
ford. In  his  character  of  a  public  accuser,  he  had  conducted 
himself  with  becoming  propriety.  Unlike  Lord  Coke,  and 
Lord  Verulam  in  former  times,  and  Mr.  Burke  in  our  own ; 
no  one  personal  reflection  —  not  an  improper  epithet  —  not  a 
sin«Tk'  outrageous  expression  was  suffered  to  escape  from  his 
lips.  On  the  contrary,  he  seized  an  early  opportunity  to  pay  a 
well-merited  comj)liment  to  the  filial  piety  of  the  present  Vis- 
count, who  accompanied  his  father,  and  did  not  omit  to  ac- 
knowledge the  talents  and  abilities  of  the  supposed  delinquent. 
Accordingly,  although  his  powers  of  mind  remained  unim- 
paired, and  his  industry  unquestioned,  the  object  of  the  im- 
peachment, notwithstanding  the  versatility  of  his  talents,  was 
never  after  employed  by  the  Crown  *.  Nor  ought  it  to  be 
omitted  in  this  place,  that  while  the  public  cause  was  not 
neo-lected  on  one  hand,  nor  the  feelings  of  the  accused  minister 
mmecessarily  wounded  on  the  other,  the  public  prosecutor 
took  this  ojiportunity  to  pay  a  handsome  compliment  to  the 
virtues,  talents,  and  abilities  of  William  Pitt,  who  had  recently 
and  prematurely  expired,  notwithstanding  he  had  opposed 
nearly  every  measure  of  his  public  life. 

*  Viscount  Melville,  was  appoiuted  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland,  in  1775;  in  1791 
he  became  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Dei)anment,  during  the  administration  of 
the  late  Mr. Pitt,  in  company  with  whom  he  afterwards  retired  for  a  while  from  business, 
and  a<»ain  returned  to  employment.  In  the  course  of  his  public  life,  in  addition  to  the 
two  important  offices,  already  mentioned  ;  he  acted,  in  succession,  as  President  of  the 
Board  of  Controul;  Secretary  of  State  for  the  War  Depanment;  Treasurer  of  the 
Navy  ;  and  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  He  was  created  a  Viscount  in  1802,  and  died 
in  1814,  of  an  obscure  disease,  arising  as  lias  been  said,  from  an  ossification   of  the 

heart. 

While  a  young  man,  he  paid  great  attention  to  his  studies,  and  was  accustomed,  even 
after  they  were  completed,  occasionally  to  attend  the  lectures  of  several  of  the  most 
eminent  professors  at  Edinburgh.  Although  greatly  atfadied  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
table,  he  never  neglected  public  business.  I  was  informed  by  a  gentleman,  who  occu- 
pied a  high  situation  at  the  India  Board,  that  although  he  regularly  repaired  to  Wimble- 
don, by  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning;  yet  he  generally  f'und,  that  the  President  had 
been  at  the  tlrsk  an  hour  before  him.  —  Ed. 
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Mr.  Wliitbread  now  generally  supported  the  new  admini- 
stration with   the   same  vigour  and   manliness  that   he   had 
opposed  their  predecessors^    But  notwithstandimr  his  friend 
school-comjianion,  and  brother-in-law  formed  one  of  its  pro- 
minent members;  yet  he  was  not  actuated  by  a  slavish  sub- 
mission, or  blind  attachment.     On  the  contrary,  he  bestowed 
his  confidence  only,  so  far  as  he  coukl  grant  his  approbation ; 
and  in  truth  was  considered  rather  as  an  untraclable  man,  by 
that  party.     Public  bodies,  whether  in  or  out  of  power,  are 
always    governed   by  this    narrow   corporation    spirit;    they 
demand  implicit  confidence,  and  expect  unlimited  submission. 
But  good  and  able  senators  will,  of  course,  be  inchned  to  think 
and  to  act  for  themselves  ! 

An  opportunity  soon  after  occurred,  in  consequence  of 
which  Mr.  Wliitbread  was  enabled  to  explain  himself  fully 
and  freely,  concerning  both  the  men  and  measures  of  that 
period.  Sir  Francis  Burdett  having  declared  himself  a  can- 
didate for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  transmitted  a  circular  letter 
on  that  occasion  to  the  subject  of  these  memoii's,  who  had  voted 
for  him  on  two  former  occasions.  As  this  contained  some 
reflections  on  the  new  coahtion  administration,  consistino-  of 
Mr.  Fox,  Earl  Grey,  Lord  Grcnville,  &c.  a  reply  was  pro- 
voked on  his  ])art. 

After  noticing  the  grounds  on  which  the  candidate  asks  for 
liis  sup]K)rl,  Mr.  Whilbread  expresses  his  personal  respect  for 
Sir  Francis,  and  declares  himself  unable  to  conceal  the  mor- 
tification he  felt  at  being  compelled  to  adopt  this  line  of 
conduct. 

"  You  assume,"  adds  he,  "  tliat  two  parties  in  the  state 
liave  joined,  not  for  the  purpose  of  bettering  the  coiulition  of 
the  people,  but  with  a  base  and  scandalous  intention  of  pilla<>- 
ing  those  whom  they  are  called  to  rule,  and  are  bound  to  pro- 
tect. It  would  have  been  well,  if  you"  adds  he,  "  had  pointed 
out  die  particular  instances  which  justify  such  an  assertion ; 
in  order  that  persons  as  independent  of  the  present  and  evci-y 
other  minister  as  yourself,  might  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
more  correctly  judging,  how  far  they  have  been  deceived  as  tc» 
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the  past,   and  what  precautions  tliey  ought  to  take  for  the 

future. 

"  1  have  supported  the  present  administration,  from  a  con- 
viction that  they  were  united  upon  principles  of  real  pubhc 
utility,  and  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  execution  plans  of 
on  at  'uitiinial  iin})rovoMiont,  both  in  our  foreign  and  domestic 
ciuinii'lanec's ;  and  I  cannot  abandon  tlieni,  because  in  a 
!<it nation  more  diflicult  than  that  in  wiiich  any  of  their  prede- 
cessor:i  have  ever  stood,  they  have  not  been  able  to  effect  what 
I  believe  to  have  been  nearest  the  hearts  of  them  all.  —  I 
mean  a  pcivcc  with  France;  seeing  such  a  peace  could  not 
liave  been  obtained  on  terms  consistent  willi  national  honour, 
and  because  time  has  not  suHiced  to  mature  and  execute  the 
seliemes  of  internal  im])rovement,  whicii  they  have  manifested 
their  determination  to  j)ursue.  — 

"  You  assume  that  whenevci'  the  leaders  of  contending  par- 
ties in  a  state  unite,  that  it  never  is  in  favour  of  the  people : 
and  that  the  history  of  the  w(.rld  bears  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  your  assertion*.  It  appears  to  mo,  from  the  doctrine  you 
maintain,  viz.  —  That  the  political  animosities  of  honest  men 
must  bo  irreconcileable  —  is  most  fatal  to  the  existence  of  a 
popular  government;  and  if  carried  to  the  extreme,  must 
tend  to  the  subjugation  of  the  country,  or  to  the  abandonment 
of  liberty,  in  order  to  obtain  security  from  foreign  conquest : 
and  to  history  I  refer  you  for  the  fact,  that  if  the  heads  of  dis- 
cordant parties,  had  not  been  united  in  the  cause  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  Revolution  of  1688,  in  which  we  glory,  could  not 
have  been  brought  about. 

"  You  assert  that  a  double  imiiosture  is  now  attempted 
upon  the  people,  and  you  ascribe  to  each  of  two  parties  a 
watch-word,  neither  of  which  I  have  found  to  be  in  use.  I 
luive  no  hesitation,  however,  in  siiying,  that  attached  as  I  am 
by  preference   to  the  more  popular  parts  of  our  constitution, 

*  "  Whenever  the  !<'.iJois  of  contending  parties  and  factious  in  a  State  unite,  the 
history  of  tile  world  bears  evidence,  tliat  it  never  is  in  favotir,  but  always  at  the  expence 
of  the  people  ;  wliose  renewed  and  augmented  pilhii^e  pays  the  scandalous  price  of 
■hi'  reconciliation." 
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I  consider  the  throne  as  inflispcnsibly  necessary  to  the  per-' 
petuity  of  our  liberties,  by  preventing  any  usurpation  on  them 
by  individuals,  either  of  the  aristocratical  or  democratical 
estate;  but  however  a  sovereign  ruling  these  kingdoms  may 
be  personally  beloved,  his  name  cannot  be  brought  in  ques- 
tion, nor  his  virtues,  however  eminent,  stated,  in  order  to 
give  strength  to  the  nu"nisters  he  may  have  appointed,  with- 
out a  violation  of  the  dignity  of  the  constitutional  powers ; 
and  I  am  not  aware,  that  such  is  the  practice  now."  After 
some  compliments  to  Mr.  Fox,  the  member  for  Bedford  con- 
tinues as  follows : 

"  I  do  not  perceive  In  your  printed  address,  any  allusion 
to  an  opinion  promulgated  by  you,  on  the  late  election  for 
Westminster,  which  is,  '  that  a  person  holding  an  office 
under  the  crown,  however  otherwise  estimable,  cannot  at  any 
time,  become  the  fit  representative  of  a  free,  uncorrupt,  and 
independent  people ;'  if  such  opinion  be  founded  in  truth, 
which  I  utterly  deny,  a  law  ought  to  be  passed  to  exclude 
all  the  executive  servants  of  government  from  seats  in  either 
House  of  Parliament.  I  have  not  heard  that  it  was  in  the 
contomplnlion  of  any  one  to  propose  such  a  measure;  antl  if 
proposed,  I  am  sure  it  would  meet  with  resistance  irom  all 
descriptions  of  persons,  who  have  the  power  or  the  will  to 
reason  upon  its  consequences. 

"  Tiic  people,  by  the  acccjilancc  of  your  doctrine,  would 
reduce  themselves  to  the  hard  necessity  of  being  governed  by 
the  worst  of  mankind ;  for  if  they  absurdly  brand  every  man 
with  disgrace,  the  moment  he  becomes  the  official  servant 
of  His  Majesty,  they  will  render  that  service  disreputable; 
and  of  course  disgusting  to  every  honest  and  independent 
man.  Then  only  can  a  public  man  be  said  to  have  forfeited 
his  honour  or  independence,  when  he  shall  have  accepted  or 
retained  a  place  at  the  expence  of  public  principle,  or  for  a 
dereliction  of  public  duty. 

"  These  radical  differences  render  it  impossible  for  me  to 
assist  you  in  becoming  a  Member  of  Parliament.  Different 
opinions   may  be   maintained  consistently  with    mutual   imd 
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entire  personal  respect ;  sucli  as  I  unfeignedly  profess  towards 
you.  The  determination  you  have  taken  to  avoid  tlie  ex- 
pence  of  conveyance  and  decorations  so  conspicuous  at  your 
former  elections,  does  you  honour  ;  and  I  v.'ish  such  an  ex- 
ample could  be  followed  by  all  other  candidates.  —  The  free- 
dom of  your  letter  and  address  precludes  the  necessity  of  any 
apology  for  the  openness  and  detail  of  my  observations;  I 
have  therefore  only  to  add,  that  I  am, 

"  Dear  Sir, 
"  Your  very  obedient  humble  servant, 

"    SOUTIIILL,  "    SaMUKL    WlIITBREAD." 

*'  Nov.5,  1800". 

To  this  letter  Sir  Francis  Burdett  returned  an  immediate 
answer ;  and  not  only  thanked  the  w  riter  of  it  for  sonic  of  the 
ikind  expressions  contained  therein,  but  also  praised  his  manly 
and  candid  manner  of  pioceeding.  However,  no  sooner  did 
the  baronet  perceive  that  it  had  been  printed  in  the  news- 
papers, than  a  very  unpleasant  correspondence  ensued.  This 
at  length  terminated  in  a  message  transmitted  by  the  Hon. 
Thomas  Brand,  M.  P.  for  Hertfordshire,  demanding  an  ex- 
planation. And  had  it  not  been  for  the  intervention  of 
mutual  friends,  an  affair,  so  trifling  in  its  nature,  might  have 
terminated  in  blood. 

During  this  period,  the  member  for  Bedford  distinguished 
himself  greatly  on  a  variety  of  occasions ;  and  took  an  active 
part  in  all  debates  on  public  affairs.  The  writer  of  this 
jirticle,  by  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  is  here  enabled  to  insert 
two  original  letters,  in  order  to  shew  with  what  a  constitutional 
jealousy  he  viewed  every  political  measure  that  appeared  to  be 
attended  with  an  undue  exertion  of  the  royal  prerogative.  On 
this  occasion,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  most  learned  lawyer 
of  the  present  day ;  for,  like  Mr.  Fox,  and  all  the  other  great 
statesmen  of  this  country,  he  saw  and  felt  the  necessity  of 
invoking  professional  and  technical  assistance,  in  aid  of  his 
own  researches. 
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No.  1. 


"  To  Francis  Hargravc,  Esq. 
*'  Dear  Sir,  Dover  Street,  April  Utli,   1804. 

*'  It  is  a  considerable  time  since  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
any  communication  or  correspondence  with  you :  hut  Ironi 
your  friendly  manner  towards  me,  I  feel  bold  to  ask  you  a 
question,  the  solution  of  which,  I  certainly  could  not  obtain 
with  so  much  accuracy  from  any  other  quarter. 

"  If  you  have  attended  at  all  to  the  debates  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  you  will  have  perceived,  that  the  high  claim  of  pre- 
rogative asserted  in  the  preamble  of  what  is  generally  called 
the  "  Defence  Act,"  passed  in  the  last  session  of  parliament ; 
which  went  through  without  notice  then,  has  this  year  excited 
discussion  ;  and  that  the  extent  of  prerogative  has  been  denied 
by  the  Lords  Porchester  and  Grcnvillc  in  very  strong  terms ; 
so  the  more  it  is  considered,  the  more  clearly  it  appears  their 
asscrti(ms  are  well  founded. 

"  From  you  I  wish  to  know  how  far  the  claim  is  supportable 
or  otherwise ;  whether  by  the  introduction  of  the  militia 
system  the  prerogative  was  not  virtually  abandoned ;  a\  hcthej' 
it  can  exist  together  with  that  system ;  and  if  it  does  exist  at 
all ;  whether  it  can  go  the  length  the  preamble  of  the  defence 
act,  coupled  with  the  enactments  grounded  upon  that  preamble, 
asserts,  of  sending  any  subject  to  any  part  of  Great  Britain  in 
any  capacity ;  and  to  be  attached  to  any  regiment,  and  to 
be  subjected  to  the  operation  of  the  late  act,  to  which  it  is 
to  be  observed,  the  army  itself  is  only  subject  for  twelve 
months. 

"  I  am  aware  of  tlie  liberty  I  take,  and  the  trouble  to  which 
I  appear  to  subject  you,  should  you  do  me  the  favour  of  a 
reply  to  this  letter.  But  your  legal  and  constitutional  know- 
ledge is  so  profound,  and  so  admirably  arranged,  that  I  am 
sure,  in  a  very  few  minutes  comparatively,  you  could  give  me 
such  information,  and  make  such  references  for  my  guidance 
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a^s  would  be  quite  satisfactory  to  my  mind :  and  I  promise  you 
to  make  no  improper  use  of  your  name  and  information. 
"  I  am,  dear  Sir,  with  many  apologies, 
"  very  faithfully  yours, 

"  S.  Whitbread. 
"  P.  S.  This  subject  will  probably  be  agitated  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days,    so    that    your    early   answer   will    exceedingly 
oblige  me." 

No.  II. 

'J'o  F.  Hargrave,  Esq.  Boswell  Court. 

"  My  dear  Sir, 

"  I  received  this  morning  with  great  gratitude  your  letter, 
containing  the  papers  you  have  been  so  good  as  to  write  at 
mv  request ;  and  for  whicli  I  cannot  sufficiently  express  my 
thanks.  I  have  read  them  with  attention,  and  I  hope  with 
some  degree  of  the  profit  which  is  to  be  derived  from  every 
syllable  which  flows  from  your  pen.  Whether  I  shall  be 
able  to  use  the  knowledge  with  which  you  have  been  so  good 
as  to  furnish  me,  is  a  different  question ;  but  you  have  put 
me  in  possession  of  an  ample  stock,  which  none  but  yourself 
could  have  so  accurately  arranged,  and  so  succinctly  have 
expressed.  The  papers  shall  be  returned  to  you  at  a  future 
poiod  ;  I  hopo,  however,  you  will  allow  me  to  retain  a  copy 
which  sliall  bo  sacred.  At  emergencies,  1  shall  with  avidity 
seize  the  assistance  you  are  so  good  as  to  hold  forth  to  me, 
and  for  which,  and  all  other  instances  of  your  goodness  to  me, 
I  beg  to  subscribe  myself, 

"  My  dear  Sir, 
"  your  very  obliged  and  faithful  servant, 

"  S.  Whitbread." 
"  Dover  Street, 
«'   April  18th,    1804. 

*'  P.S  I  am  exceedhigly  sorry  that  indispensible  avocations 
i)revented  my  calling  upon  you  tliis  day,  as  I  should  most 
•i'ladly  have  done." 
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In   February   1807,  Mr.  Whitbread  renewed  his  attention 
to  the  existing  system  of  poor  laws.     It  was  his  wish  and  his 
aim  to  ameliorate  the  existing  code,  by  engrafting  a  youthful 
and  vigorous  scyon  on  the  ancient  trunk ;  and  thus  rendering 
the   peasantry   happier,    better,  and   less   dependent.     As   a 
member  of  the  committee  for  examining  and  controuling  the 
several  bnuiches   of   public   expenditure  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, he  sought  every  opportunity  to  relieve  the  distresses  of 
the  country.     But  his  great  object  then  and  at  all  times  was 
peace  with  France.     Yet,  he  seemed  to  despair  of  this  event, 
*'  from  the  awful  moment  that  death  closed  the  scene  upon 
the  enlightened  statesman  (Mr.  Fox)  who  had  first  commenced 
the  necociation."     He  also  deemed  the  *  noble  lord  wiio  was 
sent    to    treat  on    the    part    of   England,  "  somewhat    too 
peremptory;"    and   he   greatly   regretted    the  "  formal   and 
categorical  manner"   in  which   the  recognition  of  the   prin- 
ciple of  actual  possession   had  been   demanded.     *'  I  find  it 
impossible,"  said  he  "•  to  join,  in  any  resolution,  imputing  the 
failure  of  the  negociation  to  the  injustice  of  France;  or  to 
what  appears  to  be  a  corollary  from  it ;  viz.  that  there  is  now  no 
alternative  but  interminable  war  with  that   country.     I  juust, 
therefore,  make  one  last  eftbrt,  although  perhaps  unseconded, 
to  procure  the  resumption  of  the  negociation." 

The  treaty,  however,  was  never  resumed ;  yet  notwithstanding 
this,  no  sooner  was  the  Clrenvillc  admiuistration  Ibrced  to 
retire,  and  a  new  parliament  convoked  by  their  successors, 
than  he  published  the  following  spirited  address  to  hi^ 
constituents. 

"  To  the  worthy  and  independent  Electors  of' the  Borough  of 

Bedford. 

*'  Gentlemen — The  King's  ministers  have  rashly  advised  His 
Majesty  to  dissolve  the  Parliament,  which  was  first  assembled 
for  the  dispatch  of  business  on  the  15tli  of  December  last;  its 
duration  has  been  short,  but  its  career  has  been  memorable. 

•  'llie  £url  of  Lauderdale. 
I 
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"  The  assiduity  with  mIijcIi  all  public  business  lias  been  dis- 
patched is  widiout  precedent.  The  works  which  it  has  per- 
formed, and  tliose  in  wliich  it  was  engaged  at  the  moment  of 
its  dissolution  will  be  recorded  to  its  iionour.  In  consequence 
of  judicious  arrangements,  the  Election  Petitions,  which  have 
usually  occupied  the  time  and  attention  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, during  two  or  three  years,  would  all  have  been  decided 
in  the  course  of  one  session.  Alter  wars  so  protracted  and 
expensive,  as  you  know  those  in  which  we  are  unhappily  en- 
iian-ed  to  have  been,  a  i)lan  of  finance  was  devised  and  adopted, 
notwithstanding  the  o])posil ion  of  the  persons  now  in  power, 
ade([uate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  wilhout  im)H)sing  any 
fresh  burthens  upon  the  jicojile.  A  connnittee  was  aj)pointed 
to  controul  and  reduce  the  public  expenditure,  and  to  dimiiush 
the  amount  of  salaries.  A  bill  was  brought  in  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  that  committee  for  prohibiting  the  grant  of  j)laces  in 
reversion.  A  plan  for  the  reformation  and  bettering  the  c<mi- 
dition  of  the  labouring  classes  of  society  was  under  consider- 
ation. INleasures  for  the  improvement  of  the  courts  of  justice  in 
Scotland  were  in  progress  through  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
Slave  Trade,  after  a  struggle  of  20  years,  was  abolished. 

"  At  the  moment  the  Conmions  were  prccij)itately  summoned 
to  attend  His  Majesty's  commission  for  the  jirorogation  of  the 
Parliament,  preparatory  to  its  dissolution,  there  was  actually 
at  their  bar  a  special  report  from  the  connnittee  above-men- 
tioned, stating  the  discovery  of  some  gross  abuses  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  paymaster-gcnoial,  which  was  thereby  stojiped. 
The  bill  to  prohibit  the  grnnt  of  ])laces  in  reversion  is  lost. 
More  than  100  private  bills  carried  to  advanced  st;iges,  at  great 
cxpence  to  the  parties  interested  in  them,  drop,  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  country  is  impeded.  At  the  same  moment 
the  Scotch  Judges  were  in  attendance  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
with  their  answers  to  certain  questions  relative  to  the  admini- 
istration  of  justice  in  Scotland,  for  which  purpose  they  liad 
been  expressly  called  to  London,  to  the  interruption  of"  the  or- 
dinary duties  of  their  important  offices.     The  usual  act  of 
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njipropriation  of  the  fiiiuls  voted  by  Pail  lament  has  not  been 
passed. 

"  Under  these  circunislances  llie  K\n<r  Jias  been  advised  to 
dissolve  the  l*jir]ianient,  and  in  tlie  sj^-eeh  dehvered  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor  in  His  Majesty's  name,  the  assertion  is  made, 
that  no  material  interruption  in  the  j)iiblic  business  will  take 
])lacc.  In  that  speech  satisfaction  is  expressed  at  the  adoption 
of  those  financial  measures,  which  exempt  the  j)eople  from  the 
burthen  of  additional  taxes,  but  which  the  King's  present  mini- 
sters would  have  persuaded  the  House  of  Commons  to  reject, 
and  the  completion  of  which  is  preventctl  by  their  conduct. 
It  is  professed  to  inculcate  a  s})irit  of  union,  harmony,  and 
good  will  amongst  all  classes  and  descriptions  of  the  people, 
when  at  the  same  time  the  only  apj)earances  of  discord  have 
been  excited,  by  the  attempt  of  one  of  His  Majesty's  mim'sters 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  religious  animosily  in  llie  neighbouring 
county  of  Northampton,  upon  a  gromid  which  his  colleagues 
have  not  avowed,  and  against  those  princij)les,  in  that  particu- 
lar, to  which  many  of  them  have  been  heretotbre  solenmly 
pleilged- 

"  In  a  situation  so  alarming,  and  when  the  councils  of  the 
King  are  guitled  by  such  persons,  1  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  make  this  exjiosition  to  you,  my  earnest,  best,  and  constant 
fiiends;  I  have  treated  with  freedom  the  acts  of  government, 
and  the  speech  delivered  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  the  King's 
name,  because  I  abhor  and  deny  the  position  lately  u]-ged  in 
Parhament,  and  to  which  (as  it  appears  to  me)  countenance  is 
given  in  the  terms  of  that  speecli,  that  the  King  can  ever  act 
without  an  adviser;  if  that  position  be  admitted,  tiie  people 
may  be  without  redress,  or  the  Sovereign  without  security — 
by  the  Constitution  both  are  impossible. 

"  Of  my  own  conduct  during  the  important  interval  which 
has  elapsed  since  I  last  addressed  you,  I  say  notliing,  because 
it  has  been  so  public,  that  it  cannot  have  escaped  your  notice. 
I  court  your  entjuiry,  and  if  you  are  satisfied  in  the  result  of  itj 
I  hope  for  your  votes  in  the  present  election.     If  you  do  nie 
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thv  lu^uoiir  no'oln  lo  rcliiiii  me,   I   sli;ill  iiuleed  be  proud  of  it, 
iijid  I  will  jioiiiii  c'luloavoiii;  (o  do  1113'  diil}'. 
"  1  have  tlic  honour  to  be,  Genilcnicu, 

"  ^\'itli  every  sentiment  of  attachment  and  respect, 
"  Your  grateful  and  obedient  Servant, 

"  Dover  Street,  "  Samuel  Whitbread." 

Jpil  28." 

Soon  after  thisperiod  Mi.Whitbread  turned  his  whole  attention 
to  a  great  })ublic  object,  totally  unconnected  with  party  and  poli- 
tics, and  on  which  at  present  there  hap})iiy  seems  to  be  but  one 
opinion  iu  ihis  coiimIiv.  The  subjecl  alluded  to  was  f  he  educa- 
tion of  the  ])()oi-  —  a  circuuislaiice  intiuuitely  connected  with 
their  morals  and  religion ;  admirably  calculated  to  introduce 
better  and  more  laudable  habits ;  to  correct  old,  to  introduce 
and  confirm  new  customs ;  in  short  to  render  them  more  docile, 
sober,  and  enlightened.  The  great  model  held  out  by  liim  on 
this  occasion  was  the  parochial  school-system  of  Scotland,  the 
beneficial  tendency  and  practical  result  of  which  was  apparent 
to  all.  Yet,  on  this  occasion,  although  the  public  pulse  beat 
in  exact  unison  with  his  own,  he  was  imable  to  obtain  a  legisla- 
tive sanction  to  his  plan,  and  found  himself  obliged  to  be  con- 
tent with  the  influence  of  his  name,  character,  and  activity,  on  a 
humbler  scale  of  operation,  by  means  of  individual  exertions 
and  j)rivate  subscription. 

In  1S09  the  subject  of  this  memoir  distinguished  liimself 
greatly  during  the  important  debates  relative  to  the  Orders  in 
Council.  That  measure  was  now  loudly  condeumed,  and  after 
being  for  a  time  suspemled  was  at  length  totally  disconthmed. 
On  this  occasion  he  again  })rovedthat  no  one  was  more  eager  to 
do  justice  to  his  political  opponents,  for  he  now  seized  an  early 
opportunity  to  pay  a  compliment  to  a  man,  who,  by  supporting 
Mr.  Burke  in  all  his  proceedings  against  France,  might  have 
been  thought  to  have  incurred  his  mortal  ennn"ty. 

"  Now  Dr.  Lawrence  *  is  dead,"  said  he,  "  I  am  sure  there 
is  no  one  within  these  walls  but  will  do  justice  to  his  memory. 

*  French  Lawrence,  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  I^w  in  ilie  university  of  Oxford,  Chancellor 
ofthatDiocete,  Judge  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  an.l  M.  P.  for  Peterborough,  received  tiic  first 
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Now  that  party  animosity  is  silent,  let  propriety,  let  gratitude, 
let  a  sense  of  our  dignity  as  a  House,  awaken,  and  let  us 
acknowledge  with  one  connnon  voice,  that  we  have  lost  a  man 
whose  like  we  shall  not  soon  see  again.  Would  to  heaven  that 
only  the  skirt  of  his  mantle  had  fallen  among  us,  I  should  then 
not  have  feared,  under  its  influence  and  inspiration,  to  have  op- 
posed myself  to  the  learned  advocates  whoju  1  see  rangctl 
agaiust  me." 

In  1808  appeared  a  letter  to  Lord  Holland  on  the  situation 
of  Spain,  in  which  Mr.  Whitbread  broadly  condemned  the 
conduct  of  the  French  government,  and  wished  the  natives  to 
be  stimulated  to  new  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  indc})endence  of 
their  native  country.  He  praised  the  noble  spirit  of  resistance 
lately  evinced  by  the  Spaniards,  and  feelingly  lamented  the 
death  of  Mr.  Fox,  "  who,  Avere  he  aUve,  and  possessed  power 
commensurate  with  his  genius  and  abilities,  might  have  been 
able  to  convert  this  crisis  to  the  noblest  pui-poses."  Contrary 
to  the  prevalent  opinion  he  deemed  this  a  fit  opportunity  for 
conunencing  a  treaty  of  j)eace ;  and  inferred  that  the  complete 
evacuation  of  Spain  by  the  French  armies,  and  the  abstinence 
from  all  future  interference  in  her  internal  arrangements,  might 
be  accomplished  by  and  become  the  conditions  of  an  immediate 
ncgociation.  "  There  is  no  hiuniliation  in  such  a  proposal," 
adds  he,  "  I  myself  should  be  desirous  of  conveying  these  terms 


rudiments  of  l\is  education  in  the  city  of  Bristol.  Thence  he  reraoved  lo  Winchester,  and 
in  due  time  was  entered  of  Curi<us  Christi  college,  where  he  finally  obtained  the  degree 
©f  D.C.  L.  and  a  Professorship. 

The  active  part  taken  by  him  in  favour  of  Mr.  Fox  during  tlie  celebrated  contest  for 
Westminster,  in  1784,  contrilnued  not  a  little  to  liis  future  advancement  in  life.  His 
election  ballads  and  political  epigrams  were  the  precursors  of  the  RoUiad  and  Probation- 
ary Odes.  The  frieftdship  of  Mr.  Burke,  who  introduced  him  to  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  ob- 
tained for  him  a  seat  in  Parliament,  and  during  the  career  of  the  French  Revolution  he 
Btrictiy  adhered  to  the  sentiments  and  (>|  inlons  of  his  |ialrons,  while,  liy  liis  pnuticc  in 
the  Jifclesiustical  and  Admiralty  courts,  he  obtained  considerable  professional  eniolu-; 
ments. 

He  also  proved  highly  serviceable  to  the  committee  of  impeacliment  during  the  trial 
of  Mr.  Hastings,  as  a  legal  adviser.  As  an  orator  he  never  excelled,  although  he  was 
allowed  by  all  parties  to  be  an  able  and  enlightened  man.  He  died  at  the  age  of  60, 
after  having  outlived  Mr.  Buike,  to  whose  memory  he  paid  the  noblest  iribjute  by  pub- 
lishing an  excellent  edition  of  his  works. — iii>. 
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to  the  court  at  Bayoiiiie,  nntl  also  of  jiroclaiiuing  them  to  the 
world.  If  they  were  rejected,  k  there  a  free  spii'it  in  the  uni- 
verse that  would  not  join  in  a|)[)laudin«^-  llu- justice  and  modera- 
tion of  Great  Britain — in  condemning  tiie  violence,  the  injus- 
tice, anil  ambition  of  the  Emperor  ol"  the  French?" 

In  1809  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  inquiry  am]  examina- 
tion into  the  conduct  of  the  Royal  Duke  who  presided  over  the 
army,  and  although  he  found  much  to  blame  on  that  occ!»sion, 
yet,  at  a  future  season,  he  seized  the  fii'st  opportunity  to  afford 
his  testimony  in  behalf  of  his  Royal  Highness,  whose  admini- 
stration as  Conunander  in  Chief  had  contributed  not  a  liltleto 
the  hiijipy  and  glorious  Iciniination  of  ihe  late  contest.     Tliat 
event  did  not  prevent  him,   however,   after  the  overthrow  of 
Bonaparte's  government,    from    blaming  the  conduct  of  the 
Congress,    and  cxjiosing  the  ambitious  views  of  some   of  the 
sovereigns,  particularly  in  respect  to  Saxony  *.     On  the  return 
of  the  em})eror  from  his  exile  in  the  island  of  Elba,   the  mem- 
ber for  Bedford  strongly  and  emj)hatically  censured  the  decla- 
ration of  the  allies,  more  especially  that  part  of  it  which  seemed 
to  recommend  the  detestable  principle  of  assassination.      He 
also  loudly  insisted  both  on  the  impolicy  and  injustice  of  a  nev/ 
war,  oil   ihc  ground   (hat   the  executive  power  of  the  enemy 
was  vested   in   the  hands  of  ;uiy  one  jiarticular  person.      But 
above  all  things  he  protested  against  the  forcible  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons  bv  a  foi-eiirn  force,   and  the  assumed  rijilit  of    ' 
dictating   a   government   to    France.     Yet  he  most   cordially 
joined  in  a  vote  of  national  gratitude  to  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, for  the  memorable  victory  at  Waterloo,  although  he  at 
the  sanje  time  boldly  avowed  that  ev(.'nts  had  not  altered  his 
sentiments  in  respect  to  the  pretentled  justice  of  tlie  original 
contest. 

An  awful  pause  now  ensued.     A  great  national  drama  had 
been  conducted  to  its   termination;    Europe  seemed  at  once 

*  I  learn  l)y  a  letter  from  u  pprs'n  of  distinguished  talents  now  resident  at  tfte  court  of 
Dresden,  and  «lio  dined  latrlv  wiili  tlie  rnyil  faipily,  tliat  i he  Queen  publicly  arknow- 
ledged  ill  his  pits'-iicr,  her  rhligatioiis  to  Wr.  Wiiithriad  for  the  nohle-spirited  and 
humane  manner  in  whicli  he  conducted  himself  towards  her  august  spouse  during  a  period 
«l  the  deepest  and  most  poignant  distress.— Ed. 
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fatigued  and  exhausted  with  the  length  of  the  performance : 
and  the  catastroplie  appeared  Jikely  to  be  followed  by  a  long 
and  lasting  repose. 

But,  to  a  mind  formed  like  INIr.  Whitbread's,  replete  with 
information,  full  of  ardour,  and  panting  with  a  wish  to  benefit 
others,  occupation  had  become  in  some  measure  necessary. 
Unhappily  this  was  carried  too  far  in  numy  instances ;  and  his 
health  occasionally  suffered  by  his  exertions.  Indeed  the 
variety,  length,  and  nudtitude  of  his  labours  are  astonishing. 
The  commercial  concerns  of  his  brew-house  were  alone  sulii- 
cient  for  an  ordinary  mind.  The  regulation  of  his  household 
expences,  the  management  of  his  farm;,,  the  auditing  the 
accounts  of  his  estates,  and  the  various  attentions  necessary  for 
the  security  and  iinpiovement  of  landed  property,  would  oi 
themselves  alone  have  been  deemed  an  Herculean  task  for  an 
ordinary  mortal.  But  when  to  these  were  su})eradded  his 
regular  parliamentary  attendance ;  the  necessary  enquiries  into 
facts,  dates,  and  circumstances,  together  with  the  fatigue  inci- 
dent to  frequent  speeches  and  late  hours,  it  becomes  difficult  to 
divine  hoAV  he  could  have  spared  one  single  leisure  moment  for 
other  pursuits.  Yc(,  in  an  evil  hour,  when  lu-  was  thus  bc- 
sie^-ed  M'ith  business  both  iniblic  ami  private,  he  vi)hniteerctl 
his  exertions  in  bihalf  oi"lhe  concerns  of  Drury-lane  Theatre: 
a  subject  so  full  of  dilficulties  and  so  involved  in  obscurity,  per- 
plexity, and  toil,  lh;il  it  had  already  reiulered  one  very  intelli- 
gent gentleman  *  paralytic,— and  was  a  gulph  in  which  the 
fortunes  of  a  number  of  individuals  appenred  to  be  inevitably 
and  for  ever  swallowed  up.  However,  under  his  inspection, 
the  most  intricate  accounts  were  adjusted ;  conflicting  interests 
were  reconciled;  a  patentee  f  was  most  amply  indemni- 
fied ;  while  a  new  house  arose,  })hocnix-like,  out  of  the  ashes  of 
the  old,  and  that,  too,  with  such  an  amazing  rapidity,  and  at 
the  same  time  with  such  beauty,  symmetry,  and  magnificence, 
that,  when  completed  in  1812,  it  appeared  to  have  been 
rather  created  by  the  fairy  hand  of  a  magician  than  raised  by 
the  slow  approaches  and  regular  rules  of  art. 

»  Mr.  Graham.  t  M""-  Slieiidan. 
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But  tlie  mastcr-spirif,  with  whom  i\w  whole  had  originated, 
sunk  under  tlie  unremitting  fatigue,  the  unceasing  turmoil,  tlie 
long-continued  exertions,  the  ijicessant  contentions,  the  jarring 
debates,  and  infinite  perplexities  with  which  a  work  of  this 
kind  is  constantly  preceded,  accompanied,  and  lolk)wed.  These, 
at  length,  preyed  on  both  body  and  mind.  His  comitcnance 
became  altered,  his  legs  were  swollen,  his  habits  of  life  were 
changed,  he  became  drowsy,  lethargic,  irritable,  and  he  even 
supposed  himself  to  have  fallen  into  contempt.  All  this  neces- 
sarily led  to  the  fatal  scejie,  which  occurred  on  1'hursday, 
July  Gih,  1815.  An  iiujuest  having  been  summoned  by  Mr. 
Gell,  the  coroner,  mel  al  eiglil  o'clock  ihe  same  evening,  at 
the  house  of  the  deceased,  No.  35,  Dover-street,  Piccadilly^ 
and  having  entered  his  study,  beheld  Mr.  Whitbreatl  lying  on 
liis  back,  his  arms  and  k^gs  extended,  with  a  deep  incision  on 
Jiis  throal  Irom  ear  to  ear,  willi  an  exception  ola  small  part  in 
the  front.  A  looking-glass  was  oj)posite  him  ;  his  apparel  and 
the  floor  were  covered  with  blood ;  while  the  fatal  razor  was 
found  at  some  distance  I 

It  appeared  by  the  examination  of  Mr.  Holland,  a  magistrate 
for  the  county  of  Surrey,  that  he  had  been  for  some  time  de- 
ranged ;  and  from  the  testimony  of  his  okl  friend  and  school- 
fellow Mr.  Willshierc  of  Hitcham,  that  he  did  not  thiiik  him 
in  a  competent  slate  of  mind  on  the  pieceding  morning  to  be 
spoken  to  about  some  important  business.  John  Weir,  the 
Butler,  corroborated  these  facts,  and  added :  "  that  Mr.  Will- 
shierc and  Lady  Elizabeth  dined  with  him  at  eight  o'clock  last 
night,  and  he  ap}K\ared  tolerably  cheerful,  but  did  not  talk 
much ;  that  he  lived  perfectly  happy  Avith  his  family,  and,  con- 
trary to  his  usual  custom  did  not  get  uj)  that  very  morning  un- 
til about  half-past  nine  o'clock."  The  verdict  of  the  jury  was 
as  follows  :  "  That  the  deceased  Samuel  Whitbread,  Esq. 
died  by  his  own  hand,  but  that  he  was  in  a  deranged  state  of 
mind  at  the  time  the  fatal  act  was  conmiitted."  * 

*  For  the  satisfaction  of  liis  friends  and  the  public,  it  was  deemed  proper  to  submit 
the  brain  to  the  examination  of  an  eminent  physician  and  surgeon,  and  the  following  is 
the  Report:  •*  On  removing  the  upper  part  of  the  skull,  it  was  observsd  that  the  dura  mater 
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To  dojMct  the  (.■liai-Mcter  of  ISfr.  Wliilbioad,  matorinls  aip 
not  wauling;  aiul  indeed,  it  is  bcicctioii  and  <lisfriniinatioii 
that  arc  chiefly  to  be  atteiulcd  to.  In  poh'tics  lie  was  a  whig; 
yet  a  whig  of  tiie  old  school ;  one  who  wished  to  balance  the 
ix)yal  power,  by  means  of  a  due  influence  of  the  popular  branch  : 
but  at  the  same  time,  firmly  and  stedfastly  to  nphold  both. 
Accordingly,  he;  was  always  a  strenuous,  constant,  and  uniform 
advocate  lor  a  reform  of  the  House  of  Commons:  but  this 
great  measure  was  grounded  on  the  ancient  and  acknowledged 
bases;  not  on  the  visionary  plans  of  annual  parliaments  and 
imiversal  suffrage  !  As  a  jxitriot,  he  wished  for  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  his  country ;  but  these,  he  deemed  most 
likely  to  be  acc|uirc'd,  and  most  jx-rmanently  enjoyed  by 
cultivating  the  arts  of  peace;  ailvancing  the  connnerce ; 
cherishing  the  maimfactures;  and  encoui  aging  the  agriculture 
of  his  native  land.  Wars  might  indeed  be  popular,  successful, 
glorious ;  but  it  was  also  incumbent  and  imperative  that 
they  should  be  both  just  and  necessary.  It  was  his  firm  opinion, 
that  economy  was  to  the  full  as  j)ro})c'r  for  a  state  as  for  a 
jirivate  fann'ly :  he  was  always,  therefore,  a  decid(!d  friend  of 
order,  regularity,  and  good  management.  He  hated  jobs;  he 
viewed  })laccmen,  courtiers,  and  contractors  with  a  jealous  eye ; 
and  he  disliked  both  unnecessary  and  excessive  pensions,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  sums  thus  perverted  from  the  public  re- 
venue; but  also  from  their  obvious  tendency  to  produce  mean- 
ness, sycophancy,  and  dependance. 

Mr.  Whitbread  was  a  strenuous  advocate  for  national  edu- 
cation, or  instiuction  on  a  great  scale.  But  finding  himself 
luiable   to    obtain    a    national    sanction   to    this    measure,   he 


ha<]  beoiime  iliickeneJ  and  ossified  to  ilie  extent  o(  a  (H'.arter  of  an  inch  in  Icngtli,  and 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  breadili  o'l  tlie  left  side  (f  t!ie  lungiiudiiial  sinus,  not  far  from  the 
laniboidal  biiiurc. — The  vessels  of  the  pia  mater  were  considcrai)ly  distended  wiiii  Mood, 
ani  dm  membrane  was  thickened  and  opaijue  near  to  tiie  ossified  part  of  the  dura  mater, 
—The  ventricles  of  ihe  brain  contained  more  fluid  than  usual,  by  one-third  at  least,  and 
the  pia  mater  eovtriiiijthe  cerebellum,  was  thicker  than  is  usual. 

"July  8,  1815."  "  Henry  Halford. 

"  Henkv  CuNi;." 
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contented  himself  with  his  assistance  and  support  as  a  private 
individual. 

He  was  an  encourager  of  the  fine  arts  ;  and  always  desirous 
that  they  J^hould  enjoy  protection  and  applause.  The  portrait 
of  his  lather,  like  a  tutelary  deity,  most  appropriately  decorates 
the  dining  room,  at  tlie  great  establishment  in  Chiswell  Street; 
busts  of  his  own  cliildren  were  to  be  seen  on  the  mantle- 
pieces  of  his  town  house;  while  his  magnificent  seat  in  Bed- 
fordshire, abounded  with  pictures  of  most  of  the  great  masters, 
selected  with  equal  taste  and  jutlgement. 

To  agriculture,  as  a  science  calculated  to  advance  the  best 
interests  of  the  Million,  he  paid  j)articular  attention.  He  was  a 
constant  and  welcome  guest  at  the  annual  sheep-shearing  at 
Ilolkhaiu;  his  ploughmen  were  encouraged  by  him  to  become 
candidates  for  the  prizjs  held  out  by  a  neighbouring  society; 
and  he  paid  particular  attention  to  the  breed  of  his  mtrinos. 
Horticulture  too,  occasionally  engaged  liis  notice,  and  the 
gardens,  and  lawns,  and  groves  of  .Southwell,  might  have  all 
been  exhibited  as  so  many  perfect  s])ecimens  of  care,  neatness, 
and  propriety. 

Although  always  doubtful  of  the  justice  of  the  late  war,  he 
never  hesitated  for  a  singh;  moment  as  to  tiie  propriety  of 
arming  and  delending  his  native  country  against  the  menaces 
and  attacks  of  her  enemies.  He  himself  raised  and  com- 
manded a  body  of  sturdy  yeomanry;  and  while  he  thus 
excited  a  martial  ardour  in  his  neighbourhood,  he  forgot  not 
to  enforce  his  favourite  plan  of  fitting  men,  by  means  of 
education,  for  their  respective  situations  in  life.  On  this 
occasion,  he  instituted  a  school  for  the  benefit  of  the  non- 
commissioned ollicers;  and  contributed  by  all  the  means  in 
his  power  to  render  it  eflectual. 

An  only  son,  born  and  matured  with  the  expectations  of 
great  opulence ;  it  is  but  little  surprising  if  he  occasionally 
displayed  a  certain  degree  of  haughtiness  in  his  demeanour. 
Indeed  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  at  times,  he  appeared  some- 
what harsh  and  overbearing;  but  on  the  other  hand,  he  must 
be  allowed  to  have  been  admirably  fitted  for  command ;  and 
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was  seldom  known  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  moderation,  but 
when  he  combated  the  injustice  of  jiower,  assailed  the  in- 
solence of  ofHce,  or  endeavoured  to  expose  successful  guilt  to 
shame  and  to  punishment. 

His  heart  constantly  glowed  witli  all  the  social  affections. 
He  was  zealous  in  his  friendships ;  while  his  enmities  were 
transient  and  short  lived.  His  car  was  ever  ready  to  listen  to 
the  tale  of  the  oppressed :  his  purse  always  open  to  succour 
those  who  had  been  reduced  to  distress  by  unexpected 
calamities.  At  length,  after  having  lived  and  acted  during  the 
stormy  politics  of  the  French  revolutionary  contest,  he  was 
suddenly  cut  offj  at  a  period  when  his  services  might  have 
proved  highly  advantageous  to  his  country;  when  the  de- 
ceitful calm  of  peace  seemed  pregnant  with  greater  and  more 
formidable  dangers  than  those  arising  out  of  a  long,  wide- 
spreading,  expensive,  and  destructive  warfare  ! 

On  the  11th  July,  1815,  when  the  Manpiis  of  Tavistock 
on  nunino-  f^r  m  m-w  writ  for  (lu>  boi'duiih  iA'  IVdlind, 
descanted  on  the  character,  worth,  and  talents  of  the  late 
member,  his  encomium  was  listened  to  amidst  the  loud 
checrings  of  both  sides  of  the  House  of  Commons  : 

"  Accustomed    to    defend  Lis    opinions    with    warmth  and 
earnestness,"  said  he  "  the  energies  of  his  ample  and   com- 
prehensive mind,  wouKI  never  permit  the  least  approach   to 
tameness  or   iudilleiHMice.     IJut  no  particle  of  animosity  ever 
found  a  place  in  his  breast,  and  he  never  carried  his  jiolitical 
enmities    beyond    the  threshold   of  this   House.      It   was   his 
uniform  practice,  to  do  justice  to  the  motives  of  liis  political 
opponents  ;  and  I  am  hap|)y  to  feel,  that  the  same  justice  is  done 
to  his  motives  by  them.     To  those  who  were  more  iuunediately 
acquainted  with  his  exalted  character;  who  knew   the   direct- 
ness of  his  mind,  his  zeal  for  truth,  his  unshaken   love   of  his 
country,  the  ardour  and  boldness  of  a  disposition  incapable  of 
dismay,  his  unaffected  humanity,  and  his  other  various  and  ex- 
cellent qualities,  his  loss  is  irreparable.  But  most  of  all,  will  it  be 
felt  by  the  indigent  in  his   neighbourhood.     Truly  might  he 
be  called  the  poor  man's  friend.     Only  those  who,  like  mysell^ 
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hiivc  had  tlic  opportunity  of  observing  his  conduct  nearly  can 
be  aware  of  liis  unabntod  zeal,  in  promoting  tlic  liappiness  of 
all  around  him.  His  ekxiucnt  a})i)oals  to  the  House  in  favour 
of  the  unfortunate,  will  adorn  thejiagos  of  the  future  historian; 
while  at  the  present  moment,  they  afford  a  subject  of  me- 
lancholy retrospect  to  those  who  have  formerly  dwelt  with 
delight  on  the  benevolence  of  a  heart  lliat  always  beat,  and 
on  the  vigour  of  an  intellect  which  was  idways  employed  for 
the  beneht  of  his  fellow  creatures!"  * 

The  following  inscription,  penned  by  a  friend  and  admirer, 
is  here  inserted,  in  the  express  terms  and  language  in  which 
it  was  received  : 

'^  Memorandum  of  Mr.  Whitbreiul's  sudden  death,  written 
almost  immediately  after  the  ascertainment  of  that  afflictive 
event,  in  the  title  page  of  a  very  antient  edition  of  Cicero's 
Paradoxa  ;  by  a  friend  who  In'ghly  respected  the  stern  virtues 
both  of  his  public  and  his  private  diaracter  :  — 
Samuel  WiiiTimEAu,  armiger; 
Yir  illustris  iste,   ({ucm    onnies  liberales  'brevi  in  tempore 

ai)})ellabunt 
Anglicum  Catonem, 
E  terra  fuitcrcptus  die  sexto  Julii,  anno  Christi  1815." 

*  Mr.  VVhilbrcaJ  left  bcI>inJ   him,  ihe  following   family,  by  LaJy  Elizabeili,  his 

"'"'rElizabcth,  bom  on  .be  ootb  of  December,  J701,  a.,d  married  August  10  1819, 
to  the  H..uourable  Wi'liam  Walciegrave,  second  son  of  Lord  iladstotk,  O.  L.  b.,  and 
AL  P.  for  the  borough  of  l5tdford  ;  ,       ,      .j 

o.  William  Henry,  born  on  the  4ih  of  February,  V9^  ;  to  whom  the  landed 
CMates  in  Bedfordshire  descend; 

:}.  Samuel  Cliarics,  i)orn  on  the  K.'.h  February,   M<)r,  ; 

And  4.  Emma  Laura,  born  .January  lyiii,  170S; 

N.  B.  A  son,  William  Charles,  born  in  17  89,  died  in  his  infancy;  he  was  a  goJsou 

"^Ladv^Elizabeth's  jointure  which  is  comparatively  small,  was  twice  augmented  by  the 
,vill  of' her  deceased  husband  ;  five-eighths  of  the  property  in  the  brewery,  the  floaimg 
capital;  and  the  money  in  tl>e  funds,  constitute  the  provision  of  the  younger 
'hildrcn. 
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No.  V. 
DR.  WILLIAM  JACKSON, 

LORD  BISHOP  OF  OXFORD  AND  CANON  OF  CHRIST  CHURCH. 

JjR.  WILLIAM  JACKSON  was  a  native  of  Lincolnshire, 
having  been  born  at  Stamford  in  1  750.  He  was  tlui  younger 
son  of  a  surgeon  and  apothecary,  of  some  eminence  in  that 
town,  who,  ai^iiriiig  to  tlic  liighcr  branches  of  his  protession, 
obtained  tlie  dijiloma  of  M.D.  and  practised  for  many  years 
after,  as  a  })hysician  there. 

Having  married  about  the  middle  period  of  life,  he  had  two 
sons  and  an  equal  number  of  daughters.     Cyril  *,  the  eldest, 

*  Cyril  Jrulcsrir!,  D.  D.  and  Dean  of  Christchnrcli,  Oxford,  was  born  in  ir^iS,  at 
Stan.fi)rd,  where  liis  Cailier  for  maiiv  years  exercised  his  professional  tkill,  without  rival- 
ship.  Bcincj  intend. -d  fur  a  Ifanied  profession,  he  was  sent  first  to  Westminster  School, 
and  next  to  Christchurch,  at  the  latter  of  which  he  was  soon  alter  his  n:atiicidu(ion 
prefoiiteii  to  a  studtiKshij),  hy  oi;e  of  the  canons.  The  sidiji'Ct  of  this  nue  first  disiiii- 
guislud  himself  at  Oxford,  by  his  Curmina  Qiaidiage^imalia,  or  Lent  Laiiii  Exercises 
in  V'erse.  He  soon  afier  added  lo  his  reputation,  by  a  classical  invocation  to  the  Muses, 
in  which  he  prefers  the  happy  quiet  of  a  country  residence,  and  the  charms  of  niatri- 
Tnouial  ftTiciiy,  to  WL.dtli,  ponij',  power,  and  u  life  of  celiiiacy.  These  proved,  in 
nspect  to  him,  ima^^es  purely  j)()ctical  ;  as  he  never  rc;di;.td  citiicr.  Here  follnw',  a 
ipccinien  : 

**  Si  mihi,  si  lice. it  iraduccrc  Icnili  r  .I'vuni, 

''  Noil  pompain,  ncc  op(-s,  net-  niiiii  r<':  n:i  |>olO; 
"  VcUcm  lit,  Dlv'.ni  pendens  inysieria  Veibi, 

"  Vitaiii  in  bccreto  rare  quietus  agam. 
"  Curatis  decimis,  modicoquc  beatus  agelio, 

"  Viriute  et  f-uia  sim  jiieiate  saccr. 
"  Adsint  et  Gracu;  coniitcs,  Latia;((ue  Cainoer.cc, 

"  Et  faveat,  lei)ida  conjiige  castus  Hymen. 
*'  Quid  rcsiat?  tandem  niiiii,  cura,  dolor(|uf,  valeie  ; 
"  Hoc  taniu.n  suptrcst  dlscere  posse  mori." 

Ill  1771,  when  Dr.  jNIirkhain,  (hen  Bishop  of  Chesier,  who,  like  himself,  had  beer, 
tdiicaied  at  Westminster  and  Chi isiihiirch,  was  selected  by  tlie  King,  to  su])criiitcnd 
the  cdiuarioii  of  the  Prince  of  WjIcs,  Mr.  Jackson,  who  by  this  time  had  attained  the 
rank  iif  I).  D.  was  iiiMnin'.led  Sub-l'iecejitor.  'I'he  first  beneficial  cllccl  resulting  Irom 
this  up^ioiuiiuent,  was  a  caiiunry  of  Chri;>tchuich ;  after  tliis  (ijsa),  he  was  promoted 
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wlio  nftoi-wnrds  ohininod  so  nmcli  cc'lcl)rily,  wns  sent  to  Wcst- 
ininstor  at  :m  oinly  period,  and  liad  alroiidy  hfconie  a  stiulont 
at  Oxlbrd,  wlicii  his  brother,  who  was  eight  years  younger,  re- 
paired to  the  former  school. 

Wilham,  in  tlie  fourteenth  year  of  his  age,  was  electr<l  a 
King's  schohir,  on  tlie  foundation  in  nCt,  and  at  tliat  early 
period  gave  some  }n-oniise  of  his  future  talents  by  getting  into 
college,  the  head  boy  of  that  election.  Four  years  after  this 
he  was  chosen  a  student  of  Christ  Church,  and,  while  an  under- 
graduate, added  to  liis  early  fame  by  receiving  the  Chancellor's 
prize  lor  Latin  verse.  After  obtaining  the  degrees  of  B.  A.  and 
MA.  he  addicted  himself  lo  the  study  of  theology,  and  being 
intended  like  his  elder  brother  for  the  church,  he  proceeded 
13.  D.  He  now  also  exercised  the  important  olhce  of  tutor, 
and  acted  as  rhetoric  reader  and  censor  to  his  society. 

The  close  friendship  that  had  long  snbsisted  between  Dr. 
Mai*kham,  who  had  been  lately  translated  from  Chester  to 
York,  and  his  elder  brother;  proved  not  a  httle  serviceable  to 
his  rising  fortunes,  for  the  archbishop  immediately  extended 
his  protection  to  him,  and  commenced  by  making  him  one  of 
his  own  chaplains.     Three  different  preferments  were  accord- 


to  the  more  envialile  and  lucrative  situation  of  dean  ;  while  his  friend  and  coadjutor  be- 
came Arclibishop  of  York. 

As  the  completion  of  Iiis  Royal  HiL;;hnc-s's  education  was  reserved,  in  consequence  of 
gome  unknown  cause,  for  othprs,  the  doctor  found  ample  otcupation  in  reforming  hig 
coUes^r,  which  he  must  he  alluwed  to  have  brought  into  hi^h  estimation.  Biinp  a 
mathcmaliciun  himsrlf,  this  hraiuh  of  scli  luc,  so  nuuh  ciihiv.ited  at  C"aiiihri.'{;e,  ob- 
tained additional  respect  here  also. 

The  Dean  now  proved  that  one  clrrgyman  at  least  ciuld  honestly  and  from  his  heart 
exclaim  "  Nolo  Episeopari!"  for  upon  the  death  of  Archbishop  Ncwconibe,  lie  refused 
the  i)rimacy  of  Irchmd  ;  and  pnrsevcred  in  liis  negative,  when  an  English  hishoprick, 
that  of  Oxford,  vvas  afterwanls  ofTcred  f>r  his  acceptance.  This  did  not  however  prevent 
Inm  frnm  using  his  interest  in  behalf  of  liis  brother,  although  he  resigned  his  own  dean- 
cry,  in  IROf). 

Vr.  Cyril  Jackson,  like  most  celebrated  scholars,  has  hern  usually  deemed  .singular  on 
account  (,f  some  little  eccentricities  of  dress  and  manner;  but  he  uas  always  considered 

a  good  and  amiable  man. 

During  ilu- controversy  about  the  religious  iristrii(li(m  of  our  ptddie  seminaries,  he 
entered  the  lists  in  favour  of  Dr.  Vincent :  for  he  did  not  n)rgct  on  this  occasion,  that 
he  too  was  bred  at  Westminster,  and  had  for  many  years  superintended  Christchurch, 
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i Ugly  conferred  at  three  cliflereiit  periods, — a  prebeiulal  stall  at 
Soutliwell,  ill  1780;  another  at  York,  in  1783,  together  with 
the  rectory  of  Beeford  within  the  same  diocese. 

Nor  were  his  merits  forgotten  in  other  quartei'>^,  for  in  1783 
he  was  nominated  Regius  Pni/'essur  of  Greek,  and  soon  after 
became  one  of  the  curators  of  tlie  Clarend<m  prciss:  tlie  former 
of  tliese  appoint inenls  being  in  the  gift  of  \\\c.  croun,  lie  \v;is 
doubtless  indebted  Ibr  to  his  brother  Cyiil,  who  retained  liis 
influence  long  after  he  had  ceased  to  be  employed  about  the 
person  df  the  present  Regent. 

Mr.  Jackson,  about  the  same  period,  aJid  by  the  same  means, 
obtained  the  honourable  rather  than  lucrative  apjiointment  of 
preacher  to  the  Society  of  Lincoln's  Jnn,  :in  office  hitherto  ex- 
ercised by  some  of  the  first  dignitaries  of  llie  eliincli.  'I'his 
tended  not  a  little  to  change  the  habits  of  his  life,  :is  he  anus 
noAv  obliged,  occasionally  at  least,  to  reside  in  town.  It  also 
connected  him  with  the  Benchers,  some  of  whom  already  lield 
high  situations  at  the  bar,  and  were  afterwards  advanced  to  the 
bench  and  the  woolsack.  With  these  he  constantly  dined  on 
grand  days  at  the  cross  table. 

In  1799  he  was  proposed  a  canon  of  Christ  Church,  nearly 
at  the  same  time  his  elder  brother  became  its  dean ;  and  it  was 
not  until  this  late  period  that  he  stood  a  candidate  for  the  de- 
irree  of  D.  D.  But  still  higher  honours  now  awaited  him,  for  on 
the  death  of  Dr.  Moss  *,  the  Prince  Ivegent,  out  of  res])ect  to 
Ills  old  preceptor,  tendered  him  the  vacant  see  of  Oxford,  which 
the  other  had  declined.  He  was  accordingly  consecrated  a 
bishop  towards  the  latter  end  of  181 1,  but  retained  the  dignity 
no  longer  tlian  for  the  short  term  of  four  years. 

Like  his  elder  brother,  lie  had  been  long  subject  to  nervous 
tiiseases,  but  soon  after  his  elevation  to  the  mitre,  he  was  at- 
tacked with  one  of  a  far  more  serious  kind,  which  at  length  put 
an  <Mid  to  his  existence  on  the  2(1  of  December,  1815,  at  the 
episcopal  palace  of  Cuddesden,  Oxfbrdsliire. 

•  Ui.  Moss,  tlie  sou  of  a  )5is!ioj)  of  Baih  and  Wells,  wa^  al  iu  cdiicaicd  at  Chilst 
f  luircli,  ulieri^  lie  ()b;aiiiMl  ilie  degree  of  1).  D.  in  1797^  iii'd  *va5  cicvaied  lioiu  .:ii 
Ai' iNlf-acdiiry  to  the  see  ul' O.sl'ord,  in  1787. 
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Dr.  William  Jackson  was  not  only  distinguished  for  liis  eru- 
dition so  far  as  tlic  Icai'nod  languages  arc  supposed  to  convey 
that  idea,  but  he  was  also  well  skilled  in  matheinatics.  Both 
lie  and  his  brother  endeavoured  to  render  tliis  a  prevailing  study 
at  Oxford,  that  it  nn'ght  thus  become,  if  possible,  the  rival  of 
Cambridge  in  tlie  glory  derived  from  a  skill  in  the  sciences. 
His  Lordshi])'s  sermons  were  esteemed  good  compositions,  and 
possessed  the  merit  of  being  less  learned,  and  consequently  more 
plain  and  perspicuous  than  those  of  Dr.  Cyril  Jackson.  In 
short,  he  was  a  respectable  prelate,  whose  character  and  con- 
duct contributed  not  a  little  to  tlirow  additional  lustre  on  the 
dignitaries  of  the  Anglican  church. 
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The  Most  Noble  CHARLES  Dlke  of  NORFOLK, 
D.C.L.  F.R.S.  AND  S.A. 

HEUEDITARY  EARL  OF  SUIIRKY  (jUNT:  28,  1 483 )  ;  EARL  OK 
ARUNDEL  CASTLE  IN  THE  COUNTY  OF  SUSSEX  (5  HEN.  VIII.) 
EARL  OF  NORFOLK  (.JUNE  6,  ](>11);  IJARON  HOWARD,  OF 
CASTLIC  RISING  IN  JHE  COUNTY  OF  NORFOLK  ( BY  WRIT  OF 
SUMMONS  TO  I'AKLIAMENT,  OCT.  15,  1 1'YO )  ;  HEREDITARY 
EARL  MARSHAL  (oCT.  19,  1672);  BARON  MOWBRAY  (mARCH 
6,  1768);  AND  PREMIER  DUKE,  EARL,  AND  BARON  OF  ENG- 
LAND, WITH  AN  EXCEl'TION  TO  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY  ALONE. 

IJVitk  an  Exordium  relative  to  the  Howards.'] 

1  HE  family  of  Howard  has  always  been  accounted  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  opulent  in  this  kingdom.  It  has  also  pro- 
duced many  celebrated  members,  who  have  occasionally  dis- 
tinguished themselves  as  statesmen,  warriors,  and  men  of  let- 
ters. Enriched  partly  by  grants  and  acquisitions,  and  partly 
by  marriages:  all,  %vith  a  few  recent  exceptions,  liave  occupied 
high  statious  in  the  government;   and   this  house  must   be 
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lowed  to  be  intimately  connected  with  the  annals  of  this  coun- 
try, not  only  by  services  in  the  cabinet  and  the  field,  but  by 
attainders,  restorations,  and  judicial  mui'ders. 

In  stilting  the  oriojji  of  a  ducal  family,  the  chief  of  which 
pr(>sides  over  the  college  of  arms,  some  little  prolixity  might 
j)erh:ips  be  Mllowable.  l^ut  it  is  not  here  mcjint  to  follow  the 
example  of  those  geneak)gists  who,  setting  history  and  even 
probability  at  defiance,  boldly  pierce  into  the  night  of  time, 
and  derive  all  their  heroes  from  princes,  kings,  and  emperors. 
The  venerable  names  of  Marcomir,  Wirtckind,  and  Charle- 
magne, are  recurred  to  by  some  with  tlie  most  disgusting  fami- 
liarily;  while  the  (exis  of  Diigdnle,  (iwillim,  nnd  I'VImondson, 
are  strniiied  ;iiid  tortured  by  othei's,  for  the  piuposeof  sii})port- 
inn-  their  fabulous  and  flatterinn;  le«;ends. 

Some,  actuatetl  by  these  or  similar  motives,  have  deemed 
Ilotmirl  a  title,  rather  than  a  name;  while  others  derive  both 
name  and  family  from  Ilareward,  the  son  of  Leofric,  the  son 
of  the  Saxon  King  Edgar,  sole  monarch  of  England. 

A  third,  and  more  modest  class,  trace  no  further  back  than, 
the  Norman  conquest,  and  are  content  to  adopt  the  Earl  of 
Passy,  Lord  of  Vernon  in  Normandy,  as  the  stock  whence  this 
family  has  branched.  These  refer  to  Roger  Fitz-Valerine  as 
the  founder,  who,  at  the  same  time,  obtained  a  name  for  his 
family,  and  ample  estates  for  himself,  by  the  possession  of  the 
famous  castle  of  H.awarden  in  Flintshire.  The  joint  authori- 
ties of  Harvey,  Philpot,  and  Seager,  unite  in  maintaining  that 
his  son,  William  de  Howard,  born  in  this  dcmie,  or  castle,  and 
a  powerful  baron  in  tlie  time  of  Henry  I.  was  the  first  who  as- 
sumed the  modern  denomination. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  grand  connecting  link  being  in  fact  want- 
ing, it  will  be  uu)re  safe  ])erhnps,  as  well  as  more  candid,  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  themiile  line  of  this  uoble  iamily  is  indebted  to 
the  law  both  for  its  origin  and  its  early  wealth.  All  that  we 
know  for  certainty  is,  that  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  William)  How- 
ard, a  barrister  of  some  note,  rose  in  the  course  of  his  profes- 
sional avocations  to  be  a  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  where 
he  appears  to  have  sat  from  1397  to  1408;  that  is  to  say,  during 
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the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  and  the  beginning  of 
that  of  Edward  II. 

The  female  l)ranch  claims  a  far  more  distinguished  origin. 
King  Edward  liielurst  liad  ason,  named  TliomasdeBrotherton, 
from  the  village  in  Yorkshire  where  he  was  born.  His  daugh- 
ter ]\Iargaret  was  created  Duchess  of  Norfolk  by  Riciiard  II. 
Thomas  de  Mowbray,  Earl  Marshal  of  England,  and  grand- 
son of  this  Margaret,  became  Duke  of  Norfolk ;  and  he  had 
two  daughters,  Maigaret  and  Isabel,  the  former  of  whom  mar- 
ried Sir  Robert  Howard,  whence  is  supposed  to  have  descended 
Sir  Wilham,  the  judge,  who,  by  means  of  his  professional  acqui- 
sitions, whicli  must  have  been  very  considerable  in  that  age, 
laid  the  foundation  of  liie  power  and  fortune  by  which  his  de- 
scendants have  ever  since  been  distinguished. 

We  learn  from  respectable  testimony  *,  that  in  1293  this  Sir 
William  Howard  was  appointed  tme  of  the  two  judges  on  the 
Northern  circuit;  he  was  also  summoned  to  attend  various 
parliaments.  It  appears  also  that  he  had  large  possessions 
in  the  north-west  parts  of  Norfolk ;  but  he  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  Melford  in  Sussex ;  and  it  is  evident  from  the  in- 
scription, preserved  by  Collins,  that  his  name  was  f  Haward. 
By  his  first  wife  Ahce,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Edward 
Fitton,  Knt.  he  had  several  children.  Sir  John  Howard,  or 
Haward,  the  eldest  son  of  this  marriage,  seems  to  have  in- 
creased his  patrimony  by  means  not  deemed  improper,  because 
a  common  and  recei\  ed  usage  in  those  days :  for  in  the  34th 
of  Edward  I.  he  oljtained  the  xvarJshij)  of  the  lands  and  heir 
of  John  de  Crokedale,  a  person  of  note  in  Norfolk.  The  feu- 
dal incidents  attendant  on  guartlianship  were  many  and  rigor- 
ous :  in  fine,  the  sjDoliation  of  the  estate  usually  ensued,  and  it 
was  many  years  after  the  minor  attained  full  age  before  he 

*  Sir  Wni.  Dugdale. 

t  He  is,  or  perhaps  icas,  "  portrayed  in  glass,"  in  a  uindow  of  the  church,  with  Iw^ 
other  judges,  and  under  them  this  inscription  in  Snxon  cliaraoters : 
"  Pray  for  the  good  state  of  William  Haward, 

"  Chef  Just  is  of  Yn^land; 
'*  And  for  Richard  I'ycot  and  John  Haucli, 
"  Jusiis  of  iheLawe." 
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coukl  recover  himself  from  the  sudden  ruin  with  which  his  for- 
tune had  been  thus  overwhehncd  !  It  is  evident  from  Rymer, 
that  he  inust  have  been  a  man  of  note,  for  on  the  accession  of 
Edward  II.  to  the  crown  in  1307,  he  was  sununoned  to  attend 
the  coronation  at  Westminster. 

Sir  John,  instead  of  foDowinn-  the  lucrative  profession  of  his 
father,  appears  to  have  addicted  himself  wholly  to  arms,  for  he 
served  in  the  wars  against  the  Scots,  and  was  governor  of  the 
castle  of  Norwich.  Nor  should  it  escape  notice,  that  he  exer- 
cised the  Vice-Comiiial  powers  as  high  sherilf  of  both  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  an  office  at  that  period  of  great  trust  and  con- 
fidence. Accordingly  we  find  liim  commissioned  to  raise  forces, 
both  horse  and  foot,  for  the  purposes  of  being  conducted  to  the 
frontiers  in  order  to  maich  into  Scotland.  He  himself,  indeed, 
appears  to  have  entered  France  at  tht  head  of  a  body  of  troops, 
having  been  employed  in  the  expedition  to  "  Gascoine."  At 
this  period  he  armed  five  hundred  foot  soldiers  and  archers, 
"  with  hactoons,  bacinets,  and  gauntlets  of  iron."  At  his 
death,  in  1331,  he  was  possessed  of  ten  manors,  besides  the 
honour  of  Clare. 

Sir  John  Howard,  his  son,  was  constituted  admiral  and 
captain  of  the  king's  navy  in  the  north  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  and  by  his  marriage  with  Alice,  daughter  of  Sir 
Robert  de  Boys,  or  Bosco,  the  whole  inheritance  of  that  house 
devolved  on  the  Howard  family.  He  was  himself  a  banneret, 
and  assisted  at  the  siege  of  Calais  witli  one  banneret,  six 
knights,  thirtj^-six  men  at  arms,  and  thirty-five  archers  on 
horseback. 

Sir  John  Howard,  his  son,  died  at  Jerusalem,  and  his  grand- 
son, of  the  same  name,  also  perished  on  his  journey  thither; 
their  descendant.  Sir  Robert  Howard,  married  ^Margaret,  eldest 
daughter  of  Thomas  de  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk  *,  by 
Elizabeth,  his  wife,   daughter  and  co-heir  of  Richard   Fitz- 

*  This  Thomas,  Duke  of  Norf  .Ik,  son  antl  he'ir  to  John  T  nr,\  Mowhray,  by  Hizabeth 
his  wife,  (laughter  and  heir  of  Johri  Lorrl  Segrave,  and  of  IMar^'-.f  t  his  ivife,  daughter 
•nd  heir  of  Thomas  de  Brotherton,  Euil  of  Norfolk,  on  Feb,  12,  1385-6,  was  the  first 
ytrbon  invested  with  ihe  office  of  Earl  Marshal. 
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Alan,  Earl  of  Anindol,  and  cousin  and  co-heir  to  John  j\Iow- 
l)ia3',    Duke  of  Norfolk,    by  which   alliance  a  large   })ortion 
of  the  inheritance   of  these  "Teat   families  became  vested   at 
length  in  that  of  the  Howards.     Their  fortune  also  received  a 
considerable  accession  by  a  grant  of  certain  manors  from  Ed- 
ward IV.  in  the  counties  of  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  Dorsetshire, 
to  Sir  John  Ploward,  who  bore  the  title  of  Lord  Howard,  and 
made  a  successful  irriij)tion  into  Eraiice,  during  which  he  seized 
on  the  isle  of  Rliee.     He  appears  to  have  received  all  the  pro- 
fits of  the  new  coinage  in  his  quality  of  treasurer  of  the  royal 
household.     He  also  obtained,  according  to  Philip  de  Corn- 
mines,  over  and  above  a  pension,  no  less  than  24,000  crowns 
in  the  space  of  two  years  from  the  King  of  France,  to  whom 
he  had  been  sent  ambassador. 

Having  been  faithful  to  the  House  of  York  during  the  whole 
reign  of  Edward  IV.  by  w^hom  he  was  made  a  knight  of  the 
Garter,  he  also  continued  steadily  attached  to  Richard  III. 
after  he  got  tlie  crown,  the  latter  of  whom  conferred  on  him 
the  office,  name,  title,  and  honour  of  Earl  Marshal  of  Eng- 
land; he  WHS  also  advanced  soon  alter  to  the  dignity  of  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  while  Thomas,  his  son,  was  created  Earl  of  Surrey; 
and  besides  several  manors,  the  offices  of  High  Steward  and 
Lord  Admiral  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Aquitainc,  were  con- 
ferred on  him  for  life.  But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  his  great 
honours  and  numerous  possessions,  for  he  was  slain  at  the 
memorable  battle  of  Bosworth  field,  along  with  his  sovereign ; 
and  although  Henry  VII.  was  neither  king  dc  facto  nor  king 
dejiirc,  when  the  duke  bore  arms  against  him,  yet  he  was  soon 
after  attainted  in  parliament. 

His  son  Thomas,  who  had  been  connuitted  to  the  Tower, 
and  attainted  also,  was  afterwards  liberated,  restored  to  his 
title  of  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  to  all  those  lands  which  appertained 
to  his  wife ;  he  was  also  re-elected  a  knight  of  the  Garter,  and 
employed  by  the  new  king  against  the  Scots,  on  which  occa- 
sion James  IV.  sent  him  a  challenge  to  fight  in  single  combat. 
He  was  finally  appointed  Lord  Treasurer  and  Marshal  of 
England;  his  estates  also  were  restored;  and  after  the  battle  of 
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Floddon  field,  he  was  created  Duke  of  Norfolk  by  letters  patent, 
while  a  grant  was  at  the  same  time  made  in  special  tail  of 
about  twenty  manors,  in  tlie  counties  of  Salop,  Warwick,  Staf- 
ford, Wilts,  Berks,  Hertford,  Oxford,  and  Nottingham,  toge- 
ther ^vith  the  castles  of  Bolsovcr  and  Horeston. 

Thomas,  the  third  duke,  was  constituted  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  llein-y  VIIL 
He  was  also  employed  as  an  ambassador  to  Francis  L,  niul 
acted  against  the  Scots  jit  the  head  of  a  considerable  body  of 
troops.  It  is  but  candid  to  own,  that  he  flattered  Wolsey 
during  his  prosperity,  and  threatened  "  to  tear  him  with  his 
teeth"  after  his  full ;  while  he  at  the  same  time  obtained  part  of 
the  cardinal's  sjjoils.  He  appears  also  to  have  excited  the 
wrath  of  several  of  the  nobility,  whom  he  treated  as  "  new- 
raised  men,"  while  they,  in  return,  excited  the  restless  jealousy 
of  the  reigning  monarch,  who  caused  the  duke  to  be  suddenly 
ui)iuehcndc(l,  Dec.  12,  I  BIG,  and  committed  to  the  Tower. 
Both  he  and  his  son  were  attainted  by  special  bills,  which  were 
readily  assented  to  by  a  servile  parliament,  and  a  warrant  was  ac- 
cordingly sent  for  executing  the  former  of  these  noblemen,  whose 
head  was  actually  on  the  block,  which  act  was  alone  suspended 
by  the  lucky  demise  of  the  King  on  that  very  morning,  viz. 
January  28,  154G-7. 

He  remained  a  prisoner,  however,  with  liis  lands  under 
sequestration,  daring  the  whole  reign  of  Edward  VI. ;  but  on 
the  accession  of  Mary,  he  was  recognized  as  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
and  had  his  estates  restored  to  him,  which  appear,  in  his  own 
words,  as  quoted  by  Burnet,  to  have  "  been  good  and  stately 
geere,"  for  tluy  consisted  of  thirty-seven  rectories  and  advow- 
sons;  two  hundreds  and  a  half  hundred ;  two  scites  of  monas- 
teries ;  one  college ;  and  above  fifty  manors  *.  His  son,  the 
famous  Earl  of  Surrey,  one  of  the  best  warriors,  scholars,  and 
poets  of  his  time,  had  been  put  to  death  by  Henry  VIIL  on  the 
uiosl  frivolous  pretences.      His  sonnets  in  praise   of  the   fair 

*  Notwiilistamling  iliis,  money  was  so  scarce  nt  tliis  periotl.  that  the  portion  of  his 
grand-daughter,  Jane,  who  was  married  to  Charles  Neville,  f-arl  of  WeUmoreiand, 
amounted  to  no  more  tlun  1000/.  —  Ed. 
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Geralcline,  supposed  by  Walpolc  to  be  Elizabeth,  daiigliter  oi 
Thomas  Fitzgerald,  tenth  Earl  of  Kildare,  exhibit  an  elegance 
of  composition  unknown  before  his  time  in  English  poetry.  * 

His  son,  Thomas  Howard,  fourth  Duke  of  Norfolk,  was  at 
first  in  great  favour  with  Elizabeth,  but  she  soon  became  jealous 
of  his  connexion  with  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  then  her  prisoner. 
On  his  trial  for  high  treason,  he  was  denied  the  assistance  of 
counsel,  and  was  unanimously  pronounced  guilty  by  his  peers, 
without  either  parole  evidence,  or  witnesses  being  brought  into 
open  court  according  to  the  statute.  He  suffered  soon  after  on  a 
scaffold  at  Tower  Hill,  and  died  a  Protestant.  His  eldest  son, 
Philip,  was  called  Earl  of  Arundel,  as  owner  of  Arundel  castle 
in  the  county  of  Sussex,  this  having  been  adjudged  in  the  11th 
year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  to  be  a  local  dignity ;  he  was 
also,  in  consequence  of  this,  summoned  to  parliament,  and  by  a 
special  act  restored  in  blood,  soon  after  which  he  was  nomi- 
nated a  Privy  Councillor.  Yet,  being  a  Roman  Catholic,  he 
Was  repeatedly  imprisoned,  and  finally  tried  for  his  life,  on  fri- 
volous and  vexatious  charges;  notwithstanding  which,  he  was 
convicted  of  high  treason,  although  the  Queen,  bold  and  dar- 

*  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrry,  was  considered  by  Wliarton  as  the  "  fust  polite 
writer  of  love-verses  in  our  hmguage."  He  has  been  praised  by  Lelaiid,  Ascham, 
Drayton,  &c.  at  one  period  ;  and  by  Dryden,  Pope,  and  Feiitoii,  at  another.  Mr. 
Lodge,  in  his  "Biographical  Accounts  nf  the  Holbein  Portraits,"  remarks  "  that  hii 
character  reflects  spltiidor  even  on  the  name  of  Howard.  With  the  trui  spirit  and  dig- 
nity of  en  English  nohleman,  und  with  a  personal  couraf^c  almost  roniaiiiic,"  adds  he, 
«•  he  united  apolite.itss  and  urbanity  then  almost  prtidiar  to  liiinHflf,  and  all  those  mild 
and  sweet  dispositions  which  Idandisii  private  life;  lie  possessed  talents  capable  of  thwaiting 
the  most  important  state  aflairs ;  but  he  was  too  honourable  to  bo  tlie  instrument  either 
of  tyranny  or  rebellion,  and  the  violent  reign  under  which  he  had  the  misfortune  to  live, 
Admirred  of  no  medium. 

"  He  applied  these  talents  therefore  to  softer  studies,  and  revived  in  an  age  too  rude 
to  enjoy  fully  those  beauties  whi<  h  mere  nature  could  not  but  in  some  degree  relish,  the 
force  of  expression,  the  p-  'ish  of  style,  atid  the  passionate  sentiments  of  the  best  poeifc 
of  antiquity."     History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  iii.  p.  '27. 

W.  Scott,  in  the  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  expresses  himself  thus  respecting  tha*. 
noble  author ; 

"  The  gentle  Surrey  lov'd  his  lyre  — 

Who  has  not  heard  of  Surrey's  fame  ? 
His  was  the  hero's  soul  of  fire, 

And  Ills  the  bard's  iniinorljl  name) 
And  his  was  line  exalted  higli, 
By  all  the  glow  of  chivalry." 
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ing  as  she  was,  did  not  dceiu  it  fit  to  inflict  the  penalty  oF 
death.  On  this  occasion  lie  shrewdly  observed,  "  that  Pop- 
ham,  the  Attorney-general,  had  managed  the  letters  and  confes- 
sions produced  against  him  as  spiders  do  flowers,  by  extracting 
nothing  from  them  but  poison."  It  appeared  on  this  occasion, 
that  Bennet,  a  priest,  had  been  forced  to  accuse  him  falsely* 
from  fear  of  the  rack,  as  it  was  not  then  unusual  to  put  wit- 
nesses to  the  torture,  to  extort  whatever  evidence  might  be 
wished  for ! 

Thomas,  the  son  of  this  unfortunate  noblonan,  was  permit- 
ted by  courtesy  to  assume  tlie  title  of  Lord  Maltravers;  and  on 
the  accession  of  James  I.  he  was  not  only  restored  in  blood,  but 
also  obtained  all  the  honours  and  most  of  the  possessions  of  the 
Earl  of  Arundel,  by  which  title  he  was  now  recognized.  He 
was  also  constituted  Earl  Marshal  of  England  for  hfe,  with  a 
pension  of  2000/.  a-year,  on  which  he  instituted  a  court  for  the 
trial  of  offences,  with  greater  powers  than  belbre.  On  June 
6th,  1644',  he  was  created  Earl  of  Norfolk  by  Charles  I.  and 
died  two  years  after  at  Padua,  having  visited  Italy  several  times, 
in  consequence  of  his  attachment  to  the  fine  arts, — a  passion 
fully  displayed  in  his  paintings,  statues,  &c.  more  especially  the 
Arundelian  marbles.  He  was  also  a  great  admirer  and  steady 
patron  of  Hans  Holbein.  * 

His  eldest  surviving  son,  Heniy-Frederick,  took  part  with 
the  King  during  the  civil  wars,  and  in  1646  was  admitted  to 
composition  for  his  estates  on  paying  the  sum  of  6000/.  His 
son  and  heir,  Thomas,  was  restored  by  special  act  of  parliament 
to  the  title  of  Duke  of  Norfolk,  &c.  f  Henry,  his  brother,  the 
sixth  duke,  visited  Constantinople,  and  bestowed  part  of  the 
Arundelian  marbles  on  the  university  of  Oxford,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Mr.  Evelyn. 

*  Holbein  breathed  his  last  in  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  house,  in  the  priory  of  Clirisi 
church,  near  Aldgate,  then  called  Duke's  Place. 

f  Henry  Howard,  Dukeof  Norfolk,  is  mentioned  in  theCountdc(iranimoiil'sMcraoirs, 
and  there  is  a  portrait  of  him  in  the  newtranslation  published  by  Harding  in  \79^,  from  a 
painting  by  Sir  Peter  Lcly.  He  is  dressed  in  armour,  with  a  large  wig,  and  a  mole  on 
tlie  right  cheek.  Even  then  (temp.  Car.  H.)  his  estates  were  estimated  at  25,000/. 
per  ann. 
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Henry,  the  seventh  duke,  was  a  Protestant  *,  and  appears  to 
have  supported  the  Prince  of  Orange,  while  Edward,  tlie  ninth 
duke,  declared  against  the  grandson  of  Janus  II.  in  IT'tS. 
Nor  ought  it  to  be  omitted,  tliat  he  patronised  Vertue,  who 
engraved  for  His  Grace  the  large  plate  of  the  Earl  of  Arun- 
del and  his  family,  and,  at  his  request,  collected  the  works  of 
Holbein. 

Charles,  tlie  tenth  duke,  who  succeeded  collaterally  to  the 
titles  in  consequence  of  his  descent  from  Thomas,  Earl  of  Arun- 
del, was  educated  chiefly  on  the  continent,  and  throughout  the 
whole  of  liis  life  was  a  strict  Roman  Catholic,  keeping  a  cha])laiii 
in  his  house,  and  encouraging  those  of  that  religion.  He  wa;5 
of  course  excluded  from  a  seat  in  parliament ;  and  said  to  liavc 
addicted  himself,  more  especially  towards  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  He  had  been  a  great  travel- 
ler in  his  youth;  could  converse  familiarly  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage ;  and  was  the  author  of  three  j)ublications,  one  on  the 
penal  laws,  another  on  miscellaneous  subjects;  the  last  was 
entitled  "  Historical  Anecdotes  of  some  of  the  Howard 
Family." 

Charles  Howard,  eleventh  and  late  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Earl  Mar- 
shal and  hereditary  Earl  Marshal  of  England,  Earl  of  Arundel, 
Surrey,  and  Noriolk,  &c.  was  born  March  1 5,  1 74G;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  the  death  of  his  two  sisters f,  became  an  only  child. 
His  fiidier,  the  second  son  of  Charles  Howard,  of  Greystock, 
hi  the  county  oi"  Cu}nberland,  Es(j.  was  at  this  period  a  plain 
country  gentleman,  residing  on  his  estate  without  pomp  or 
grandeiu* ;  for  he  was  not  then  even  heir  presumptive  to 
the  ducal  honours.  It  has  already  been  stated,  that  he  was  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion;  and  his  wife  Catharine,  the 

*■  "  August,  1687.  Some  time  aficrwanls,  the  Duke  of  N  .ifulk  came  to  vibi(  niR  in 
London,  with  whom  discoursing  upon  the  present  situation  of  the  kingdom,  I  found  him 
a  very  firm  and  steady  Protestant,  to  which  he  had  been  converted  in  the  late  reign,  and 
by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  Court."     Rcreshy's  Memoirs,  p.  266. 

It  appears  from  oilur  auilioriiiis  lliat  he  joined  in  the  invitation  to  tlie  I'rince  ot 
Oiansre,  and  raised  a  regiment  for  his  support.  —  Ed. 

f  Mary,  born  in  June  1/12,  died  unmarried  in  Nov.  17iO  ;  and  Catharine,  who  diid 
young. 
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rlaiiglitcr  and  co-heir  of  John  Brocklioles  of  Claughton,  hi  the 
county  of  Lancaster,  Es(j.  ^vas  of  the  same  faith.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  tlicn  that  their  son  was  educated  in  these  prin- 
cij)les.  He  was  chielly  brought  uj)  in  tlie  north  of  England, 
surrounded  by  pviests ;  he  also  ivsided  some  time  abroad  in 
France,  whither  he  repaired  with  a  private  tutor;  and  it  was 
not  until  after  lie  had  attained  manhood,  that  he  w'as  en- 
abled to  escape  from  this  s))ecics  of  thraldom.  Indeed,  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  thirty-one,  with  no  other  designation  than 
that  of  plain  Mr.  I  loward,  when,  on  the  honours,  &c.  devolving  on 
his  father  in  his  old  age,  lie  assumed  the  titular  distijiction  of  Earl 
of  Surrey.  By  this  time  too,  he  had  become  a  husband  twice; 
having  been  married  first  on  July  7,  17GT,  to  Mary- Anne, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Coppinger,  Escp  of  BalU-Aolane, 
in  the  county  of  Cork;  and  secondly  on  April  2,  f771,  to 
Frances,  daughter  and  sole  heir  of  Charles  Fitzroy  Scudamore, 
by  the  rci)udiatcd  Duchess  of  Beaufort,  who  brought  liini  the 
great  Holm-Lacy  estate  in  Herefordshire,  as  a  dower.  But 
by  neither  of  these  ladies  had  he  any  issue;  the  first,  indeed, 
died  in  child-bed,  in  the  course  of  a  year  aller  the  nu])tials; 
while  the  second,  a  handsome,  stately,  and  amiable  woman, 
soon  exhibited  sympton)s  of  mental  derarjgement,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  she  has  ever  since  lived  in  obscurity.  In 
J8f  6,  a  regular  conmiission  of  lunacy  was  issued  against  Her 
Grace. 

Lord    Surrey   soon   discovered   the  political   disadvantages 
under  which  he  laboured  on  account  of  religion.     In    former 
times,  his  ancestors  had  been  persecuted  on  this  very  pretence ; 
and  some  of  theui  liad  actually  lost  their  lives  on  bare  suspi- 
cion,   coupled    with   this   circumstance  alone.     Even    at   this 
period,  his  father  was  deprived  of  his  parliamentary  privileges; 
and  could  not  exercise  that  trifling,  but  useful   distinction, 
annexed  to  the  Protestant  peerage,  of  superscribing  a  frank. 
He  liimself,  also,  was  actually  debarred  the  right  of  sitting  in 
the  House  of  Commons;  while  the  high  office  of  l^arl  Marshal, 
although  hereditary  in  the  family,  was  only  permitted  to  be 
exercised  by  a  deputy  of  the  Established  Church. 
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AVhatever  degree  of  conviction  might  have  been  produced 
in  his  Lordship's  mind,  is  difficult  now  to  pronounce  upon  ; 
certain  it  is,  however,  that,  hke  liis  ancestor  Henry,  tlie  se- 
venth duke,  he  actually,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  abjured  the 
«'  Errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome,"  by  publicly  reading  his 
recantation  within  a  church  or  chapel  consecrated  to  public 
worship,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England,  in 
or  about  the  year  1780. 

This  circumstance  of  course  attracted  considerable  notice, 
as  the  Lords  Arundel,  Petre,  Clifford,  and  all  the  old  English 
Catholic  families,  together  with  their  children,    remained  firm 
adherents  to  the  ancient  faith.     One  of  the  consequences  of 
this  arrangement,   however,   soon  became  obvious  ;   for  Lord 
Surrey,   on  the  dissolution   of  the  fourteenth  parliament  of 
Great  Britain,  on  July  8,  1780,   immediately  presented  him- 
self as  a  candidate  for  the  city  of  Carlisle,  in  which  his  family 
possessed  considerable  infln.rue,   and  where  he  himself  had 
already  formed  a  party.     He  was  elected  in  express  opposition 
to  the  interest  of  Sir  James  Lowther,  which  produced  an  in- 
terminable war  between  them ;  and  in  a  short  time  after  he 
had  taken  his  seat,  was  nominated  by  his  father,  Deputy  Earl 
Marshal  *  ;  a  circumstance,  which  seems  to  jjrove,  at  least, 
that  the  old  Duke,  was  not  vt;ry  resentful  in  respect  to  the  late 
change  in  his  son's  religion.   This  office  had  been  hitherto  exe- 
cuted by  a  stranger,  or  distant  relative,  for  more  than  a  centuiy. | 

*  His  Lordship  was  approval  by  the  King,  Sept.  3,  1782. 

•f  TUe  following  is  a  list  of  the  Deputy  Earls  Marshal  of  England,  during  the  legal 
incapacity  of  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  : 

i661,  James  Earl  of  SuiFulk,  April  J  8. 

1692,  Thomas  Earl  of  Southampton,  and  five  other  noble  commissioners,  May  ^6. 

1701,  Charles  Earl  uf  Carlisle. 

1706,  Henry  Earl  of  liindon. 

17  18,  Henry  Bowes,  Ear!  of  IJerkshire. 

1725,  Talbot  Earl  of  Sussex. 

1731,  Francis  Earl  of  Effingham. 

1743,  Thomas  Earl  of  Effingham. 

1763,  Henry  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire. 

1765,  Richard  Earl  of  Scarborough. 

1777,  Thomas  Earl  of  Effingham. 

1782,  Charles  Earl  of  Surrey,  who  exercised  all  the  functioni,  until  the  demise  of 
his  father,  the  preceding  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  179«, 
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No  sooner  had  tlie  Earl  of  Surrey  taken  his  seat,  than  he 
joined  the  party  then  in  opposition  to  Lord  North ;  and,  by 
the  weight  of  liis  fortune  and  pretensions,  contributed  not 
only  to  swell,  but  aggrandise  the  list  of  this  minister's  enemies. 
To  him  indeed  it  was  owing,  that  ihe  I'remier,  at  last,  actually 
retired;  lx>r  notwithstanding  his  being  reduced  to  a  minority 
on  the  subject  of  the  continuanc(>  of  the  war  with  America,  his 
Lordship  exhibired  no  symi)tom  ol"  retreat,  until  alarmed  at  a 
motion  by  the  member  for  Carlisle,  Ibr  the  express  purpose  of 
forcing  him  to  withdraw,  he  reluctantly  declared,  "  that  he 
was  no  longer  minister."  * 

No  sooner  had  the  Uorkingliiun  ndministration  succeeded, 
than  a  shower  of  honours,  tilics,  and  preferments  fell  on 
its  adherents.  The  olfice  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  West 
Hiding  of  Yorkshire  f,  which  included  the  colonelcy  of  a  militia 
regiment,  was  immediately  appropriated  by  the  noble  person 
whose  life  forms  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  He  was  also 
complimented  with  the  degree  of  D.  C.  L.  nearly  at  the  same 

time. 

When  the  Earl  of  Shelburne  was  nominated  Minister,  Lord 
Surrey  adhered  to  Mr.  Fox;  refusetl  all  ofT'ers  of  j.referment; 
and  became  once  more,  a  strermous  member  of  a  new  oppo- 
sition. But  after  the  coalition  with  Lord  North  had  taken 
place,  and  the  late  Duke  of  Portland  was  nominated  first  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  the  Earl  accepted  the  office  of  one  of  the 
Commissioners,  Ai)ril  5,  17«3.  On  this  occasion,  a  new  writ 
was  issned,  and  he  was  immediately  re-elected  for  Carlisle. 
But  he  exercised  the  duties  of  this  place,  which  was  paltry  in 

*  On  March  19,  17  82,  Iiis  Lonlsliip  reltoratpJ  a  motion,  which  had  before  been  lost 

by  a  majority  of  nine  ;   viz. 

"  Thai  th.  House,  taki..!;  int..  .otTi-leration  (he  <l-bt  in.urrcl  a...l  the  lossr,  sus- 
tained in  the  present  war,  could  place  no  furihcr  co,.r,<lenc,-  in  the  n.inisters  who  had 
the  direction  of  public  airars."  When  about  to  sp-ak  to  the  question,  the  min.ster 
(Lord  North)   rose,  and  explicitly  declared  :  "   ti|at   his   majesty   had  come   to 

^   DFTEHMINATION     TO    MAKE  AN    E  NTIRE  CHANGE  OF  ADMINISTRATION  j"    and  he 

'and  his  colleagues  only  retained  tlieir  official  silualions,  u.t-.il  other  nunisiers  were  ap- 
pr)inted  to  occupy  their  places. 
t  Sept.  28,  1782. 
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point  of  emolument,  and  inferior  also  in  every  other  respect, 
for  only  a  few  months,  Mr.  Pitt  having  succeeded  to  power 
in  December;  and  retnined  the  ojllce  of  first  Loid,  to  which 
was  annexed  that  of  (Ihancelior  of  the  Exchetiuer,  throij.'di  a 
long  and  tempestuous  period  of  eighteen  j-ears ;  a  term  alone 
equalled,  in  point  of  duration,  by  the  aumniistration  of  !Sir 
Robert  Walpolc. 

Lord  SiuTey,  v;ho  had  before  joined  in  Mr.  Dunning's  cele- 
brated motion,  "That  the  influence  of  the  Crown  vvas  increased, 
is  increasing,    and  ought  to  be  diminisiicil,"  now  united  in  the 
popular   cr}^   for  a  reform  in  jiarliament.      His  political  oji})o- 
nents,    aud   indeed   some   of  his   piivatc   fiionds,  had  seen,  or 
at  least   a^ected   to   see,   that  the  youthful  Premier  had  crept 
into  power,  by  means  of  court  favour  ;  and  that  too  in  direct 
opposition   to  repeated  votes  of  a  former  House  of  Commons ; 
and    they    now    felt,    that  no   sooner   had  power  changed 
hands,   and  a  general  election  ensued,  than  implicit  obedience 
followed,  on   the  part  of  the  very  same  body.     They,  there- 
fore, mostheartilyjoined  in  the  cry  of  reform  ;  and  as  the  minis- 
ter was  pledged  to  this  very  measure  by  every  promise,  and  every 
sentiment  that  could  bind  an  ingenuous  and  honourable  mind, 
he  was  thus  placed  in  the  most  aukward  perdicament  possi- 
ble between  consistency  and  principle  on   one  side ;  and  in- 
terest and  ambition  on  the  other.     On  this  occasion,  a  kind  of 
general    assembly   was   convoked  in  Guildhall ;  deputies  were 
sent  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  county  of 
Surrey,  in  particular,  was  represented  by  the  Earl  of  the  same 
name,  with  Mr.  Hornc  Tooke  for  his  coadjutor.  His  Lordshij) 
also  belonged  in  succession   to   three  other  popular  societies ; 
the  Constitutional ;  the  Friends  of  the  People;  and  the  Whig 
Club. 

On  the  demise  of  his  father,  August  31,  1786,  the  subject 
of  this  memoir  succeeded  to  all  his  titles,  honours,  and  estates; 
and  exercised  the  office  of  Earl  Marshal,  in  his  own  person, 
from  that  period  to  the  last  hour  of  his  existence.  In  the 
House  of  Lords,  as  in  tlie  House  of  Commons,  his  Grace  was 
almost    wniformly  in   opposition ;  and  constantly  oppugn  nil 
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Mr.  Pitt's  plans  for  interposing  in  the  internal  government  of 
France;  his  attempt  to  subjugate  that  country,  and  his  scheme 
of  subsidising  all  the  powers  of  Europe  in  turn,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  a  sanguinary  and  expensive  conflict. 

During  the  whole  time  that  the  impeachment  of  Mr.  Has- 
tings occupied  the  attention  of  the  public ;  that  is  to  say,  from 
Feb.  7,  1786,  when  proceedings  commenced  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  until  the  acquittal  of  that  gentleman,  April  23, 
1795,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  no  indifferent  spectator. 
When  Mr.  Burke  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
at  tlic  head  of  the  most  celebrated  men  of  the  age,  on  Monday, 
Februar}'^  I8lh,  1788,  his  speech  was  at  once,  dignified  and 
pathetic  :  "  I  charge  Warren  Hastings,"  exclaims  he,  "  in  the 
name  of  the  Connnons  of  England  here  assembled,  with  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanours  !  I  clung(>  him  with  fraud,  abuse, 
t)-eacluMv,  and  robbery  !  I  charge  him  with  crueUies  beibre 
unheard  of;  and  devastations  almost  without  a  name !  I 
charge  him  with  having  scarcely  left  in  India,  what  will  prove 
satisfaction  for  his  guilt. 

"  And  now,  I  address  myself  to  this  assembly,  with  the  most 
perfect  reliance  on  the  justice  of  this  High  Court.  Among 
you,  I  see  a  venerable  and  religious  band,  whose  province  and 
whose  duty  it  is,  to  venerate  that  government  which  is  esta- 
blished in  justice  and  mercy.  To  them,  what  must  have 
been  the  principles  of  Mr.  Hastings? 

"  Amongst  you,  I  see  the  Judges  of  England,  the  deliverers 
of  law  founded  on  equal  justice.  To  them,  what  nmst  have 
been  the  usurpations,  the  tyranny,  the  extortions  of  Warren 
Hastings?  Amongst  you  I  descry  an  illustrious  and  virtuous 
train  of  nobles,  whose  forefathers  have  Ibuglit  and  died  for  the 
Constitution  !  men  who  even  do  less  honour  to  their  children, 
than  their  children  do  to  them,  who  are  assembled  to  guard 
the  constitution  which  they  have  received.  From  them  what 
must  the  violator  of  all  forms,  and  constitutions  deserve?  With 
one  voice  they  will  encourage  this  impeachment,  which  I 
jbere  solemnly  maintain. 

"  I  impeach,   therefore,   Warren  Hastings,  in  the  name  of 
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oiiv  holy  Religion,  which  he  has  disgracccl.  I  impeach  him  In 
the  name  of  the  English  Constitution,  which  he  has  violated 
and  broken.  I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  Indian  millions, 
whom  he  has  sacrificed  to  injustice.  I  impeach  him  in  the 
name,  and  hy  the  best  rights  of  human  nature,  which  he  has 
stabbed  to  the  heart ;  and  I  conjure  this  high  and  sacred  Court, 
to  let  not  these  pleadings  be  heard  in  vain  !  " 

On  the  sixth  day  of  the  trial,  (I'ebruary  22d,  J  788,)  after 
the  Lord  Chancellor  had  delivered  his  opinion,  relative  to  the 
mode  of  proceeding,  he  was  followed  by  the  Lords  Stanhope, 
Coventry,  Abingdon,  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  ;  all  of  whom 
spoke  in  rotation  ;  but  when  the  House  had  determined  "  to 
hear  the  whole  evidence  in  support  of  all  thecharges  of  impeach- 
ment, and  then  to  let  the  defendant  enter  on  his  defence,  " 
his  Grace  did  not  join  in  the  protest  of  the  dissentient  Lords, 
among  whom  w^e  find  the  names  of  Portland,  Devonshire, 
Manchester,  and  Fitzwilliam.  Yet  the  duke  soon  after  cen- 
sured the  "  mode  of  first  putting  the  question  upon  every 
individual  article  of  each  charge,  and  then  dividing  upon  it; 
as  each  decision  thus  given,  went  abroad  as  the  verdict  of  the 
House;  "  he  thought  "  that  the  Peers  should  each,  in  their  in- 
dividual capacity,  as  judges  in  this  trial,  give  a  verdict  of 
*  Guilty,'  or  '  Not  Guilty,'  upon  each  charge  of  the  im- 
peachment, as  presented  by  the  Commons  of  England." 

On  the  two  first  charges,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  placed  hisi 
liand  u})on  his  heart,  and  exclaimed  "  guilty  upon  my  ho- 
nour !  "  The  first  of  these  accused  Mr.  Hastings  with  a 
scries  of  the  most  wanton  acts  of  oppi'ession,  cruelty,  and  ex- 
tortion against  the  Rajah  of  Benares ;  in  wliich  Mr.  Pitt  had 
most  heartily  joined.  Lord  Loughborough,  then  Chancellor, 
the  Earls  of  Carnarvon,  Beverly,  and  Radnor,  and  the  Earl 
of  Suffolk,  all  joined  in  the  same  vote ;  while  twenty-three 
pronounced  a  verdict  of  "  Not  Guilty."  Cliarge  2,  imputed 
cruelty  and  injustice  to  the  prisoner,  in  respect  to  his  treat- 
ment of  the  royal  family  of  Oude ;  six  pronounced  him 
"Guilty,"  and  twenty-three  "  Not  Guilty."  On  this  his  Grace 
unrobed  ;  and  ceased  to  act  as  a  judge. 

9 
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It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  ag 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  West  Riding,  had  a  regiment  of  mili- 
tia at  his  disposal ;  and  it  now  remains  to  be  stated,  that  he 
acted  for  many  years  as  colonel.     The  battalion,  under  his 
immediate  inspection,  was  trained  and  disciplined   with   no 
common  care  and  attention.     From    this  command,  which  is 
o-cnerally  a  source  of  considerable  emolument  to  others,  he 
derived  no  manner  of  advantage  whatsoever,  for  lie  converted 
the  whole  receipt   into    a  fund  for  increasing  the  comfoits  of 
this  favourite  corps.     A  circumstance  however  occurred,  that 
necessarily  put  an  end  to  all  his  military  pursuits,  and  clearly 
proved   tlie  high   degree  to  which  party  animosities  were  then 
unhappily  carried.     At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Whig  Club, 
for  the   purpose   of  commemorating   Mr.    Fok's    return  for 
Westminster,  in  consequence  of  the  strong  declaration  of  the 
popular  voice  in  his  favour,  his  Grace  of  Norfolk,  was  nomi- 
nated to  preside;  and  in  that  capacity,  gave  the  usual  toasts, 
on  that  occasion,   which,  as  is  well  known,  are  set  down  by  a 
committee,   and  pronounced  t\v  offido  by  the  chairman.     One 
of  these,   "  the  Majesty  of  the  People  !  "   (Majesfas  Popidi 
RoynaniJ^    gave   such    offence  to  those  in    power,    that  this 
nobleman  was  soon  after  dismissed  from  being  Lord    Lieu- 
tenant,  and  consequently  deprived  of  that  regiment  which  he 
had  taken  such  delight  in  training.* 

This  is  said  to  have  affected  him  not  a  little ;  however,  an 
opportunity  occurred,  eight  years  after,  when  his  friends  once 
more  attained  power,  to  restore  him  to  his  former  condition ; 
for  Mr.  Fox,  who  himself,  had  been  struck  out  of  the  list  (jf 
Privy  Councillors,  took  care  also,  on  his  own  reinstatement, 
of  the  honour  of  his  friend.  Accordingly,  on  the  death  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  immedi- 
ately nominated  to  succeed  him  as  Lieutenant  of  the  county  of 
Sussex,  and  on  this,  appointed  himself  to  the  command  of  the 
vacant  colonelcy  of  that  regiment. 

On  the  return  of   Mr.    Pitt    to   power,   liis    Grace  as  an 
unifonn  friend  to  the  jjacijic  sj/sfem,  was  of  course  hostile  to  hiis 

*  Tliis  occurred  in  179^. 
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administration ;  he  also  opposed  the  present  ministers  on  ex- 
actly the  same  account.  Yet,  after  a  majority  had  sanctioned 
both  a  renewed  and  a  prolonged  contest,  by  their  votes,  the 
Duke  did  not  deem  himself  justified  in  denying  the  most  ample 
means  for  conducting  the  war.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  seen, 
that  on  a  recent  occasion,  and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  per- 
haps on  the  very  last  day  he  ever  appeared  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  this  nobleman  gave  his  direct  sanction  to  one  of  the 
most  unpopular  imposts,  that  has  ever  been  levied  in  this  coun- 
try ;  and  that  too,  notwithstanding  the  open  and  direct  dissent 
of  those  with  whom  he  had  been  accustomed  to  act. 

On  the  second  reading  of  the  "  Property  Tax  Bill,"  May 
10th,  1815,  after  Earl  Grey  had  objected  to  this  U\\,  as  "un- 
equal, vexatious,  and  oppressive,"  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  rose 
in  his  place,  and  "  fully  agreed  with  ministers  in  the  necessity 
of  making  pre})arations  for  war.  Yet  he  hojietl,  that  every 
'  means  would  at  the  same  time  be  adopted  to  procure  peace  by 
negociation.  Instead  of  thinking  the  tax,  then  under  consi- 
deration, either  unequal  or  oppressive,  it  had  always  been  his 
opinion,  that  it  was  the  most  fair  and  equitable  that  had  ever 
been  devised.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  trusted,  that  the  wise 
practice  of  going  into  a  connnittee,  would  not  be  dispensed 
with ;  as  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  any  amendments  that  might 
be  sufioested." 

And  here  too,  it  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  that  during  the 
whole  of  ills  parliamentary  career,  his  Grace  was  a  zealous 
opponent  to  the  slave-trade.  lie  could  never  be  prevailed 
upon  to  weigh  raw  sugar  against  human  blood  ;  and  allow 
Africa  to  be  depopulated  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
entries  at  the  Custom  House,  and  enhancing  the  fortunes  of 
West  India  merchants  and  planters.  He  therefore  contended 
manfully  against  its  existence ;  and  most  cordially  voted  for 
its  final  abolition,  which  he  lived  to  see  fully  eftected. 

At  length  the  time  had  arrived,  when  a  period  was  to  be 
put  to  the  mortal  career  of  this  distinguished  nobleman,  and 
death  was  to  close  the  scene  of  all  his  labour?,.  IVIany  symp- 
toms of  a  disagreeable  kind  had  long  been  exhibited ;  and 
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even  (loinnr  the  honours  of  the  late  festival,  at  Arundel  Castle, 
he  is  said  to  have  reecived  repeated  warnings  of  the  ap- 
proiK-hing  catastrophe.  In  the  course  of  the  autumn,  he  be- 
came seriously  indis})osed,  and  in  the  winter  was  confhied  to 
his  bed  at  his  house  in  St.  James's  Square. 

The  disease,  which  proved  fatal,  at  first  assumed  the  ap- 
pearance of  xmto-  ill  the  r/iest ;  but  it  soon  menaced  a  sjieedy 
and  general  dissolution.  As  His  Grace  was  of  a  very  plethoric 
liabit,  had  lived  freely,  and  had  already  attained  a  mature  age ; 
liis  life  from  the  very  first  was  despaired  of.  He  languished, 
liowcver,  for  several  weeks,  during  which  period  he  saw  several 
of  his  friends,  p.irliculiirly  the  celebrated  Ca|)tain  Morris,  with 
whom  he  h:id  lived  in  great  intinuuy  for  many  years;  he  is 
said  to  have  detained  this  gentleman  for  many  hours,  and  to 
liave  expressed  a  great  regard  for  him  at  ])arting. 

During  this  awful  struggle,  which  finally  closed  on  the  16th 
of  December,  the  Duke  is  said  to  have  sent  to  a  bookseller's  in 
Pall-Mall,  for  Drelincourt's  "  Consolations  against  the  Fears 
of  Death  ;"  a  wt)rk  that  has  passed  through  forty  editions,  in 
French  and  English.  Jt  was  also  whispered,  that  he  refused 
seeinfT  a  Priest  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  his  last  moments, 
although  this  had  been  repeatedly  pioposed  to  him. 

The  funeral  procession  left  Norfolk  House,  St.  James's 
Square,"  about  nine  o'clock  on  Saturday,  December  28,  com- 
posed of  the  coach  and  six  horses  of  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Sussex,  and  nearly  twenty  other  noblemen's  and  gen- 
tlemen's carriages;  and  arrived  at  Burford  Bridge  at  four, 
from  which  place,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Dorking,  the  body  was 
conveyed  in  state  to  the  latter  town.  The  cavalcade  consisted 
of  the  Duke's  Gentleman  on  horseback,  ftiUy  caparisoned, 
beariuL^  the  ducal  coronet  and  golden  batons  of  office  upon  a 
cushion  of  crimson  velvet,  before  the  hearse. 

The  chief  mourners  were,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earl  of 
Surrey,  Lord  Viscount  Andover,  Henry  Howard,  jun.  Esq. 
and  Henry  HoWard,  of  Corby  Castle,  in  Cumberland,  Esq. 
The  gentlemen  of  the  Duke's  household,  with  his  servants, 
followed  in  six  mourning  coaches;  and  the  Deputy  Garter 
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king  of  arms,  Norroy  king  of  arms,  three  heralds,  and  three 
pursuivants,  attended  in  the  tabards  of  state,  to  perform  tlie 
ceremonies  usual  at  the  funeral  of  the  Earl  Marshal  of 
England. 

When  arrived  at  the  church-yard  gate,  the  procession  was 
met  by  the  Vicar  of  Dorking,  assisted  by  the  Kev.  James  Dal- 
laway,  Earl  Marshal's  Secretar}'^,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Symonds, 
the  Duke's  domestic  chaplains;  the  foot-procession  was  mar- 
shalled by  the  heralds,  Norroy  king  of  arms  bearing  the 
coronet.  After  the  funeral  service.  Deputy  Garter  proclaimed 
the  Duke's  style  and  titles,  in  the  following  form  and  order, 
with  great  solemnity,  during  an  awful  silence  that  ensued : 

The  Most  High,  Mighty,  and  Most  Potent  Prince, 

Charles  Howard  Duke  of  Norfolk  ! 

Earl  Marshal  ! 

And  Hereditary  Earl  Marslial  of  England! 

Earl  of  Arundel  Castle  ! 

Earl  of  Surrey  !   Earl  of  Norfolk  !   Earl  of  Norwich  ! 

Baron  of  Mowbray  ! 

Baron  of  Howard  !   Baron  of  Setjrave  ! 

Baron  of  Brewese  of  Gower  ! 

Baron  Fitz-Alan  !   Baron  Warren  !   Baron  Clun  ! 

Baron  Oswaldestre  !   Baron  Maltravers  ! 

Baron  Greystock  !   Baron  Furnival !   Baron  Verdon  ! 

Baron  Lovetot !   Baron  Stranjrc  ! 

and  Premier  Baron  Howard  of  Castle- Rising  ! 

Premier  Duke,  Premier  Earl,  Premier  Baron  of  England  ! 

And  Chief  of  the  Illustrious  Family  of  the  Howards  ! 

So  saying  he  immediately  broke  the  staves  and  threw  them 
into  the  grave. 

The  following  coats  of  arms,  besides  pennons,  crests,  &c. 
were  displayed  on  this  occasion. 

Four  Grand  Quarters:  viz. 

1.  Howard  Gulesy  on  a  Bend  between  Six  Cross  Crosslets 
titchy,  ArgejiU     The  augmentation  in  memory  of  the  victory 
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r<^ainc(l  over  the  Scots  at  Flodden  Field;  vh.  on  an  Escutclicon, 
Or,  a  demi-Liou,  pierced  throtigh  the  mouth  with  an  arrow, 
within  a  double  tressure  flory  —  countci-flory,  Gules. 

2.  GuU>s,  thiee  Lions  passant  guardant,  in  pale  Or,  a  label 
of  three  jxnnts  in  chieF  Argent,  for  Thomas  of  Brotherton, 
Earl  of  Norfolk. 

3.  Cheeky  Or  and  Azure,  for  Wan-en  Earls  of  Surrey. 
And  4.  Gules,  n  Lion  rampant,  Argent,  for  Mowbray  Dukes 

of  Norfolk. 

Beln'nd  the  whole,  two  Marshal's  staves  in  saltire,  Or,  ena- 
melled at  each  end  Sable,  having  the  King's  arms  at  the  upper, 
and  his  own  at  the  lower  end.  The  badge  of  His  Grace's 
Hereditary  office  as  Earl  Marsh.al. 

Crest. 
On  a  chapeau,  Gules  turned  up  ermine,  a  Lion  statant 
guardant,  Or,  (his  tail  extended,)  gorged  with  a  ducal  co- 
ronet. Argent,  as  descended  from  INIargaret,  daughter  and 
heir  of  Thomas  dc  Brotherton,  Earl  of  Norfolk,  fifth  son  of 
King  Edward  L 

SurPORTERS. 

On  the  dexter  side  a  Lion ;  on  the  sinister  a  Horse,  both 
Argent;  the  latter  holding  a  slip  of  Oak  fruited,  Proper. 

Motto. 
Sola  Virtus  invicta;  Virtue  alone  is  invincible. 

The  cofTui  was  richly  covered  widi  crimson  velvet,  sur- 
mounted with  silver  ornaments,  and  the  arms  were  engraven 
upon  a  plate  of  silver  gilt,  with  the  subjohied  inscription: 

Depositum 

Illustrissimi  Principis 

Caroli  Howard,  Ducis  de  Norfolk, 

Comitis  Mareschalli  4ngli8e 

Jure  Haereditario ; 

Comitis  iterum  de  Arundel  et  Surrey; 
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Baronis  de  Fitzalan,  Clun,  Oswaldcstre, 

et  Maltravers,  i&c.  &c. 

Qui  diem  obiit  supremum 

Die  Decemb.  xvi"""  Annoque  Sacro 

MDCCCXV. 

Annum  agens  septuagesimum. 

The  ceremony  was  witnessed  by  a  crowd  of  the  Duke's  le- 
nanlry,  and  tlie  inliabitants  ol*  tlie  town  and  neiglibouring 
villages,  who  preserved  the  strictest  order  and  most  decorous 
silence. 

Thus  died,  and  was  buried,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age, 
Charles  Howard,  eleventh  Duke  of  Norfolk ;  a  man  who  passed 
a  lono-  life,  not  like  some  of  his  immediate  ancestors,  in  the 
retirement  of  obscurity ;  but  exposed  to  the  full  blaze  of  tlay ; 
having  appeared,  for  many  years,  in  the  constant  exercise  of 
his  various  functions  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons; 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  the 
county  of  Sussex;  a  Colonel  of  Militia;  Deputy,  and  Earl 
Marshal;  and  a  Peer  of  Parliament. 

To  the  praise  of  being  an  orator.  His  Grace  did  not  seem  to 
aspire  in  either  House ;  and  if  he  affected  that  character  at 
all,  it  was  in  the  Adelphi,  rather  than  at  Westminster.  He 
was  pretty  constant,  however,  in  his  attendance  in  parliament, 
and  seldom  missed  a  Connnittee  of  Privileges.  Perhaps  he 
fonsidi-nd  liinisrlf  m  bound  odicially  l<»  lnKc  ((.gni/ancc  of 
peerage  cases;  and  it  has  been  said,  that  he  was  jealous  of 
fresh  claims,  and  rather  leaned  against  the  increase  of  the 
English  baronage.  To  divorces  too,  he  paid  particular  at- 
tention ;  and  on  those  occasions,  must  be  allowed  to  have  been 
liberal,  for  he  was  always  particularly  solicitous  to  obtain  a 
suitable  provision  for  the  unhappy  female  who  had  deviated 
from  the  strict  line  of  chastity. 

In  private  life,  the  Duke  exhibited  a  knowledge  of  the  world 
but  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  persons  of  his  high  rank.  He 
was  singularly  gifted  with  that  talent  usually  designated  under 
the  name  of  shrewdness.  It  was  impossible  even  for  a  petty 
tradesman  to  over-reach  him,   so  conversant  was  he  in  the 
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minutine  of  business;  iind  tliis,  pcrliaps,  led  to  details  and  re- 
sults not  strictly  Ducal.  He  was  well  })leascd  with  any  one 
who  reposed  confidence  in  him;  and  in  such  cases  acted 
nobly.  Having  a  dispute  with  a  professional  gentleman,  re- 
specting some  lands  in  Sussex,  which  one  of  the  Duke's  stewards 
confidently  afUrmed  appertained  to  him;  he  commenced  a 
suit  for  their  recovery.  On  this  the  barrister  sent  him  his 
title  deeds,  and  the  Duke  instantly  desisted  from  his  preten- 
sions.    This  was  told  me  by  one  of  the  parties. 

As  a  patron,  he  is  entitled  to  great,  but  not  to  uniform 
praise.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Brooks,  who  lost  his  hfe  in 
the  crowd  at  the  Haymarket  theatre,  a  few  years  since,  His 
Grace  resisted  every  application  for  the  appointment,  until 
he  had  discovered  a  proper  person  to  supply  the  vacancy,  and 
when  Mr.  Dallaway  published  his  work  on  the  science  of 
heraldry,  he  bestowed  the  office  on  him  unasked.  He  also 
contributed  handsomely  to  a  topographical  account  of  part 
of  the  county  of  Sussex  *,  but  he  did  not  live  to  see  this  work 
completed ;  the  first  volume  having  been  published  some  time 
after  his  death,  and  that  at  a  price  which  precludes  all  but 
the  opulent  alone  from  becoming  purchasers.  He  also  con- 
tributed to  a  History  of  Herefordshire  f.  On  the  other  hand 
his  Grace's  conduct  in  respect  to  Mr.  Taylor,  was  far  from 
being  liberal.  He  actually  impounded  the  translation  of  Plato, 
and  conducted  himself  in  a  way  that  Tonson  would  have  dis- 
dained, and  Curl  himself  would  have  scarcely  practised,  i 

As  to  his  friendships,  the  Duke  remained  all  his  life  attached 
to  Mr.  Fox;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  observe,  that  he  visited 
the  late  Mr.  Stoney  Bowes  1|,  both  in  the  King's  Bench,  and 

*  A  History  of  the  Western  Division  of  the  County  of  Sussex,  including  the  rapes 
of  Chichester,  Arundel,  and  Bramber,  with  the  city  and  diocese  of  Chi.hesier.  By 
James  Dallaway,  B.M.  F.A.S.    Vol.  I.    Price  8/.  8s.  i.i  boar.ls. 

+  Collections  towards  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Count)  of  Hereford.     By 

John  Diimcombe,  A.M. 

:  The  volumes  are  now  said  to  be  at  this  moment  in  a  garret  at  Norfolk  House; 
and  it  would  be  worthy  of  the  munificence  of  the  heirs  and  executors,  to  present  them 
to  the  translator,  without  whose  participation  or  privity,  these  particulars  have  been 

inserted. 

U  This  jrentleman,  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  Captain  Stoney,  on  Lis  n>arr.age 
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within  its  rules,  with  a  constiincy  and  uniformity  soldon< 
equalled.  To  Sir  Arthur  Pigott,  Sir  Samuel  lioniill)',  and 
Mr.  Welch,  he  lett  trifling  legacies,  which  from  a  Duicc  of 
Norfolk  n^ay  be  considered  as  rather  marks  and  ex})ressions  of 
esteem,  than  testamentary  bequests.  His  uni'utailed  estates, 
and  liis  immense  pi'rsonaUy,  were  all  bestowed  on  those  of 
his  immediate  name  and  blood. 

One  gentleman  with  whom  he  formed  an  acquaintance  in 
early  life,  in  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  delight  in  his  social 
and  unreserved  moments;  with  whom  he  had  kept  up  a  regular, 
uninterrupted  friendship;  and  whom  he  saw  and  detained 
for  hours  with  him  on  his  death  bed,  vras  entirely  tbrgotten. 
And  yet  he  had  claims  on  his  generosity,  and  perhaps  on  his 
justice,  for  he  had  assisted  him  in  all  his  elections ;  he  had 
solaced  many  a  dull  hour  with  liis  converse;  and  had  taught 
the  Muses  to  shed  their  influence,  and  difiuse  hihirity  over 
his  festive  board.  To  name  him  after  this  would  be  un- 
necessary ! 

To  another  class  of  persons,  his  forgetfuLness^  to  call  it  by 
no  harsher  name,  is  at  once  odious  and  disgustful.  Although 
the  law  in  this  case  proscribes  the  name,  it  no  where  dis- 
allows the  duties  of  a  father.  And  yet,  of  those  who  called 
themselves  his  children,  some  were  eiUirely  forgotten;  while 


Willi  llie  CiHiiitcss  of  Stratlimore,  assiimcil  the  name  ol  l5i)wi;s,  pursu.nii  tu  ilic  will 
of  her  failter. 

For  a  few  years,  the  splendor  of  his  equipaf;es  .iiid  e^tablishnieiit,  botli  in  Grosvcnor 
Square  and  dihside,  in  ihe  county  palatine  of  Durham,  etlijised  all  compeiiiors.  Such 
too  was  the  influence  of  his  fortune  and  his  connexions,  that  not  only  a  scat  in  tiie 
House  of  Commons,  but  the  dignity  ol  the  Irish  peerage  was  destined  for  him  undtr 
the  Rockiii'rhaiTi  administnitiun. 

]5ut  these  Lrights  piospecis  in  life  were  suddenly  cli)ud<il,  in  conscfjnrncc  of  do- 
mestic brolU  lieiwecn  liim  and  his  noble  consort,  flis  bidy  hiivint;  at  Icnj^th  appcalcii 
to  the  laws,  he  incurred  u  rmtteinpl  'if  court,  by  carryiuir  her  out  of  their  jiirisiliction. 

In  consequence  of  ihis,  he  was  required  to  give  security  f-r  keepiiiij  the  peace,  in 
so  large  a  sum,  that  he  would  never  ask  any  friend  to  ball  him  ;  and  when  litis  wau 
miiigaied  by  application  to  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  tlie  derangement  of  his  afl'iiirs 
prevented  hint  from  being  liberated,  during  the  long  space  of  twenty-five  years.  While 
on  the  state  side  of  the  prison,  with  only  a  single  room,  he  \v;is  still  visited  by  some 
few  of  the  many  friends  who  liad  been  proud  to  own  him  in  his  prosperity ;  and  lie 
at  length  died  within  the  rules,  in  the  London  Road,  St.  George's  Fields,  in  1809. 
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others  were  .«;canlily  i^rovitlcd  for;  more  especially  one,  whom 
he  admitted  to  his  house,  and  treated  with  a  degree  of  kind- 
ness, timt  tijave  a  viirlit  to  ex}iectalioti.  To  nnviie  him  after 
this,  would  be  indeliciitv  ! 

In  his  cliaracter  of  President  of  the  Society  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk is  entitled  to  great  and  unreserved  praise.  The  late  Earl 
of  Radnor,  and  a  number  of  other  rcspecta]:)le  noblemen,  had 
acted  as  chairmen  with  much  credit  to  themselves,  and  no  little 
advantage  to  the  Institution ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  In'm,  with 
an  ardent  zeal  for  its  best  interests,  to  imite  considerable  dignity, 
and  even  toe\liil)it  a  mode  of  address,  that  aj)])i'())tclie(l  to  elo- 
quence. In  his  time,  the  great  room  was  ornamented  and 
adorned  with  a  series  of  fine  })ictnres,  by  the  hand  of  a  cele- 
brated artist:  and  at  the  aimual  meeting  for  the  distribution 
of  prizes  to  the  respective  candidates,  he  delivered  each  with 
an  appropriate  speech,  well  suited  to  the  occasion;  while  he 
was  sujiportcd  on  each  side  by  jihilosophers,  artists,  and  men 
of  talents ;  and  surroundctl  by  a  blaze  of  British  beauty. 

His  Grace,  while  no  longer  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, is  said  to  have  still  ke]it  up  an  interest  there.  In  short, 
it  has  been  deemed  no  small  degree  of  inconsistency  in  his  cha- 
racter, that  he,  who,  while  sitting  as  a  representative  for  the 
city  of  Carlisle,  was  so  justly  jealous  of  public  liberty,  as  to  be 
the  first  actually  to  kick  out  a  money-bill  amended  by  the  Lords, 
should  afterwards  have  disgraced  his  character  by  a  traffick  in 
rotten  boroughs.  Yet  he  himself  was  accustomed  to  observe, 
that  he  would  most  willingly  surrender  all  interests  and  preten- 
sions of  this  kind,  whenever  a  better  system  took  place. 

This  nobleman  is  said  to  have  been  a  good  landlord ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  dukedom  had  been  lour  dillerent  times  at- 
tainted, and  each  of  the  two  earldoms  once,  yet  no  one  was 
more  anxious  to  extend  his  landed  estates.  Like  Lord  Coke, 
he  seemed  to  consider  this  alone  as  savouring  of  the  "  realty." 
His  possessions  were  indeed  large ;  and  although  he  could  not 
say,  perhaps,  with  his  ancestor,  Thomas  Howard,  Duke  of 
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Norfolk,  when  he  undeivaUied  an  alliance  with  Maiy,  Quec.^i 
of  Scots,  in  the  })resence  of  Elizabeth :  "  That  his  estate  in  Eng- 
land was  more  valuabh;  than  the  revenue  of  a  little  kingdom  ; 
and  that  when  he  amused  hiniseU"  in  liis  own  tennis-court  at 
Norwich,  amidst  his  friends  and  vassals,  he  deemed  himself  at 
least  a  petty  prince;"  yet,  he  might  fairly  consider  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  first  class  of  nobility ;  and  possessing  a  very 
large,  clear,  unincumbered  revenue,  which,  had  he  been  so  dis- 
posed, admitted  of  a  splendour,  a  magnificence,  and  an  hospi- 
tality, exhibited  by  few  other  subjects  in  the  kingdom.  An 
immense  number  of  manors  in  Nottinghainsliire,  \orkshire, 
Cumberland,  ]  lerefordbliire,  Norfolk,  ISurrey,  and  Sussex,  were 
all  included  within  his  rent-roll. 

He  distinguished  himself  but  a  little  in  the  present  fashionable 
pursuit  as  a  farmer ;  yet,  he  was  a  considerable  planter,  and 
the  larch  appears  to  have  been  his  favourite  tree.  His  Grace 
considered  it  as  possessing  superior  advantages  both  in  respect 
to  shade  and  shelter ;  as  being  more  hardy  than  Scotch  fir ; 
as  well  adapted  for  ship-buildhig,  and  as  rapid  in  point  of 
growth.  In  this  selection,  he  perfectly  agreed  with  the  late 
Dr.  Watson,  Bishop  of  Landaff;  and  in  the  course  of  a  fevf 
years,  the  county  of  Cumberland  will  be  both  improved  and 
enriched  by  their  labours.  In  Nottinghamshire  nearly  one 
thousand  acres  have  been  planted  with  forest  trees  of  various 
descriptions,  under  his  own  immediate  direction ;  and  these 
begin  already  to  exhibit  a  most  picturesque  foliage,  during 
the  autumn,  when  their  various  tints,  and  blended  shades, 
both  delight  and  refresh  the  eye  of  the  traveller. 

The  Duke  must  be  allowed  to  have  been  hospitable;  but  as 
no  Duchess  did  the  honours  of  his  table,  and  the  company  was 
confined  to  one  sex,  it  is  but  little  wonder,  tliat  the  bounds  of 
strict  moderation,  were  sometimes  exceeded.  Indeed,  many 
men  of  talents  were  frequently  present ;  and  one  of  the  best  lyric 
poets  of  the  present  age,  here  first  exhibited  some  of  the  choicest 
specimens  of  his  convivial  muse;  but  as  the  sacrifices  to  Bac- 
chus were  frequently  prolonged  until  the  broad  glare  of  nexi 
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day's  sun  lighted  home  the  guests  from  the  banquet,  these 
scenes  of  boisterous  mirth,  which  pall  rather  than  please,  on 
reflection,  cannot  tridy  be  called  — 

"  Noctes,  Cenrcque  Deorum." 

As  a  hon  vivanf,  he  was  choice  in  his  wines,  rather  than  in 
his  viands.  Of  the  former,  his  wealth  enabled  him  to  obtain 
the  first  vintaiTcs:  but  in  reo;ard  to  the  latter,  his  Grace  did  not 
much  consult  V Almanack  des  Gourmands ;  perhaps,  the  Baron 
of  Beef  was  deemed  emblematical  of  his  rank. 

W  iioevcr  has  seen  his  massive  silver  [)oitei--cup  full,  will 
wonder  how  a  nian  of  these  "  degenerate  days"  could  lift  it  to  his 
moiUh.  His  plate  was  magnificent ;  his  servants  well  appointed; 
liis  board  plentiful;  and  his  own  conversation  not  a  little  inte- 
resfiuo-.  At  Home  Lacy,  and  at  Arundel  Castle,  he  was  in- 
deed a  Howard  I 

No  nobleman  in  England  possessed  a  greater  variety  of  resi- 
dences than  the  lute  Duke  of  Norlblk:  and  as  he  is  accused  of 
having  been  too  much  engrossed  with  "the  phantom  of  the  ex- 
clusive greatness  of  the  Howards,''  perhaps  he  might  have  been 
induced  from  this  motive,  to  add  to,  beautify,  and  adorn  them 
all.  Although  singularly  negligent  in  his  own  dress,  he  kept 
uj)  great  j)omp  aiul  state  in  his  country  scats,  })articularly  the 
Castle  of  Arundel,  m  hicli  conveys  not  aparchnent,  but  a  feudal 
right  to  an  Earldom.  Eor  this  he  purchased  books,  and  prints, 
and  jiictures;  in  short,  every  thing  either  connected  with,  or 
that  could  illustrate  his  family  and  their  alliances.  He  also 
expended  immense  sums  in  the  re-edification  of  this  noble  pile, 
which  came  to  the  Howards  by  a  marriage  with  the  heiress  of 
the  Fitzalans,  Earls  of  Arundel ;  and  although  some  have  con- 
demned the  taste  exhibited  on  this  occasion  ;  yet  all  must  con- 
fess, that  it  was  a  princely  undertaking.  Here,  he  had  apart- 
ments for  the  occasional  residence  of  all  his  friends;  and  on  the 
suite  appropriated  to  the  late  Mr.  Fox,  his  name  was  painted 
over  the  entrance.  * 

*  A  fine  view  of  ihis  baronial  residence,  around  the  base  of  which,  the  river  Avon 
winds,  while  the  English  channel  extends  its  wide  expanse  In  front,  was  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Academy  in  1 809.     Miss  Smirke  was  the  Artist. 
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It  was  there,  and  in  that  noblo  apcUlmcnt,  lioucd'orlh  to  he 

called  the  Barons'  Hall,  that  the  granil  lestival  took  ]>hiee  on 

the  25th  of  Jnne,  1815,  for  celebrating  the  centenary  of  the 

signature  of  Magna  Charta.     On  this  occasion,  there  was  a 

splendid    assemblage   of  nobility  and  persons  of  distinction; 

complete  suits  of  ancient  armour,  aAd  swords,   and  spears, 

forged  in  former  times,  and  for  very  different  purposes,  were 

either  suspended  from,  or  hung  around  the  walls.     In  short, 

every  adventitious  aid  was  adopted,  to  give  state  and  majesty  to 

this  carousal,  which  was  intended  to  celebrate  the  magnanimous 

conduct  of  the  Barons  of  England,  who  assembled  at  liunney- 

Mede,  near  Staines,  and  forced  their  faithless  King  publicly  to 

subscribe  to  the  conditions  which  they  im])osed  \ipon  him;  and 

which,    at  this   very  day,  constitute  the   foundation-stone  of 

English  liberty. 

l>^ine  years  before  this,  he  had  placed  the  following  appro- 
priate inscription,  in  a  conspicuous  situation  in  this  noble  apart- 
ment ;  and  here  let  it  be  recollected,  that  this  act  took  place, 
not  at  a  moment  of  disconterit,  but  at  the  very  period  when  he 
himself  was  once  more  restored  to  an  office  of  which  he  iiad 
been  bereaved;  and  beheld  his  friends  again  in  posscssit)n  ot  all 
their  former  j)ower  and  consecjnencc :  — 

LIBERT  ATI 
PKR    BARONES,    REGNANTE    .lOlIANNE, 

VINUICA'J'.'E, 

CAKOLUS    HOWARD,    NORFOLCIE    DUX, 

ARUNDELI^E    COMES, 

A.  C.    MDCCCVI. 

iEtatis  EX. 

n.  1).  J.  Teasilalfy  Airfi. 


Translation. 

*•  Charles  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk, 

Earl  of  Armidel, 

in  the  year  of  Christ  1806, 

in  the  60th  year  of  his  age, 

dedicated  this  stone 

to  Liberty,  asserted  by  the  Barons 

in  the  reign  of  John." 
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The  Duke  of  Norfolk  \v:ts  very  rihonil  on  the  score  of  reli- 
gion.     Unlike  most  ol'  tliosc  who  recant  the  doctrines  of  any 
particular  sect,  lie  conducted  himself  on    all  occasions  with 
great  moderation.     On  one  hand,  he  proved  on  his  death  bed, 
that  his  conversion  was  sincere;  and  on  that  trying  occasion, 
evinced  no  wish  to  participate  in  the  supposed  comforts  of  the 
chinch  of  Rome.     On  the  other,  he  was  no  persecutor  of  the 
faith  of  his  ancestors.     On  the  contrary,  us  a  Lord  of  Parlia- 
ment he  always  spoke  and  voted  in  behalf  of  toleration.     He 
was  an  advocate  for  the  admission  of  that  most  respectable  and 
loyal  body  of  Catholic  English  nobility,  who  are  still  deprived 
of  all  the  rights  of  the  peerage,  to  a  seat  in  the  I  louse  of  Lords, 
and  above  all  things,  he  was  most  eminentlj-  desirous  that  every 
class  of  Irish  Catholics  should  be  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  snme  privileges  with  their  Protestant  fellow-subjects.     Ac- 
cordingly, his  Grace  uniformly  supported  their  petitions  for  this 
purpose;  and  deemed  it  both  an  act  of  justice  and  of  pohcy, 
by  admitting  them  to  equal  rights,  to  take  away  all  pretensions 
to  conspiracy,  tumult,  and  insurrection. 

And  here,  it  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  state,  that  his  father, 
during  his  life,  had  exhibited  his  bounty  to  a  great  number  of 
persons  of  the  Catholic  persuasion ;  some  of  whom  were  about 
his  person  at  his  demise.  On  the  loss  gf  their  patron,  they 
concluded,  that  they  would  be  dismissed,  and  forgotten  by  his 
protestant  successor.  But  one  of  the  first  acts  after  his  acces- 
sion, was  to  provide  for  their  permanent  relief;  and  His  Grace 
accordingly  directed,  that  th(>  same  stipends  anil  allowances 
should  be  assigned  them  for  life,  as  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  receive  in  the  time  of  the  late  Duke. 

In  point  of  person,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  would  have  ap- 
peared perhaps  of,  or  rather  above  the  middle  size,  had  he  been 
of  a  spare  habit  of  body.  But  of  late  years,  he  had  become 
fat,  cumbrous,  and  unwieldy.  His  enlarged  abdomen  pro- 
jected his  waistcoat  into  a  curve  of  considerable  dimensions; 
and  after  dinner,  with  his  regimentals  on,  he  appeared  ill-suit- 
ed to  the  profession  of  arms ;  and  but  little  calculated  to  repel 
a  sudden  charge  of  the  enemy.     His  eye-brows  were  dark  and 
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bushy ;  and  his  complexion  had  been  once  good.     His  face 
bore  a  close  resemblance  to  the  print  of  Cardinal  Howard. 
For  many  years,  he  wore  his  hair  cut  short  behind ;  and  that 
too  at  a  time  when  this  savoured  of  singularity;  as  every  one 
else,  with  an  exception  to  the  clergy,  was  dressed  en  queue. 
His  clothes  were  uniformly  of  the  same  cut,  form,  and  generally 
of  the  same  hue,  through  all  the  varying  changes  of  fashion. 
His  favourite  colour  was  grey ;  and  he  often  wore  this  with  a 
black  velvet  collar,  and  black  silk  waistcoat ;  small  cloathes  and 
stockings.     Of  late,  his  coat  was  either  blue  or  black.     His  old 
round  hat  Iiad  something  uncommon  about  it ;  and  a  new  suit 
was  so  singular  an  occurrence,  that  on  his  entering  the  House 
of  Lords  a  few  years  ago,  a  buzz  of  wonder  took  place  from  the 
time  he  passed  by  the  side  of  the  throne,  until  he  was  seated; 
after  which,  as  if  by  universal  consent,  there  was  a  short  ejacu- 
lation of  "  a  new  coat !"    both   within  and  without  the  bar. 
The  writer  of  this  article  witnessed  the  event  which  he  now 
describes. 

The  portrait  of  His  Grace  ,was  painted  by  Sir  Joshua ;  and 
there  is  a  mezzotinto  which  greatly  resembles  him.  There  is 
also  a  model  in  wax,  executed  by  Marchant,  which  appeared 
in  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy,  in  1 808.  The  So- 
ciety of  Arts,  Manufactures,  &c.  as  a  just  tribute  of  respect  to 
his  memory,  have  employed  a  competent  artist,  to  prepare  an 
engraving  of  him,  as  President,  which  is  intended  to  be  prefixed 
to  their  next  annual  volume. 
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WILLIAM  VINCENT,  D.  D. 

13EAN  OF  WESTMINSTER,   AND   VICAR    OF   ISLII',    OXON. 

IJFifh  a  Lisi  of  his  Works.'] 

.1  HE  legislators  of  former  times  paid  great  attention  to  the 
education  of  youth,  so  appropriately  designated  by  one  of  the 
Greek  poets,  as  "  the  vernal  blossoms ;  and  the  hopes  of  the 
spring."  To  the  honour  of  the  present  age,  this  important  object 
has  engaged  a  large  share  of  our  attention;  and  wc  bid  fair  to 
rival,  and  even  to  excel,  the  most  polished  of  the  ancient  states, 
in  this  essential  branch  of  public  morals.  On  the  demise 
of  so  eminent  a  man,  in  this  point  of  view,  as  the  subject 
of  the  present  memoir,  the  earliest  oj)portunity  is  accordingly 
seized  to  do  justice  to  his  merits,  and  hold  forth  the  importance 
of  that  profession,  to  which  he  dedicated  the  better  portion  of 
liis  hfe. 
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The  ancestors  of  Dr.  Vincent  \\  ore  seated  at  Shepey,  in  the 
county  of  Leicester,  and  acted  for  many  generations  as  ck^rfv- 
men  of  the  Esiuhhshed  Chiucli.  Tii<y  appertaiiuil  to  that 
chass  denominated  "  tlie  High  Chinch  party,"  and  some  of 
them  appear  to  have  been  blindly  devoted  to  the  Mouse  of 
Stuart ;  "  being  Tories,  not  to  say  Jacobites."  We  arc  enabled 
by  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  Mr.  John  Nicholls,  *  F.  8.A. 
assisted  l)y  the  communications  oltlie  deceased  hinisellj  to  enter 
somewhat  into  detail,  on  this  subject : 

1.  William  Vincent,  B.  A.  of  Emamiel  Collejie,  Cambridge; 
born  in  ]66'4',  became  i*ector  of  Bostock;  but  refusing  to  take 
the  oaths  soon  after  the  Revolution,  was  ejected  as  a  non-jiiror. 
It  is  reported,  that  he  was  nominated  by  the  Pretender  to  a 
Bishoprick. 

2.  George  Vincent,  M.  A.  born  in  1660;  was  bred  at 
Emanuel  College,  and  became  Rector  of  the  South  Mediety 
of  Shepey,  in  1686. 

3.  John  Vincent,  also  of  Emanuel,  and  M.  xi.  v,as  ^'icar  of 
Croxton-Kyriel. 

4.  William  Vincent  was  Rector  of  Kilworth,  in  1705. 

5.  WilliamVincent,  L.  L.  B.  became  Rector  of  Shepey  in  1 7 1 0. 

6.  Silvester  Vincent,  M.  A.  was  Rectoi  ofSliepcy  in  174-1. 

7.  Richard  Vincent,  M.  A.  broLlier  to  the  lasL-inentioned 
W^illiam,  was  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
Rector  of  Dononiore,  or  Castk;  Caiilfield,  in  tlic  diocise  of 
Armagh. 

Such  is  the  line  of  ancestors  whence  Dr.  Vincent  was  de- 
scended. His  father,  Mr.  Giles  Vincent,  a  younger  brother  of 
the  two  last  cleigy men,  a})pears  to  have  struck  out  a  new  track 
for  himself.     The  following  account  is  given  by  his  son  :  — 

"  He  was  a  most  laborious,  and  industrious  man,  wlio  made  a 
fortune  inuler  the  Spanish  and  Portugal  merchants,  as  a  packer; 
but  from  the  ambition  of  being  a  Portugal  merchant  himself^ 
he  experienced,  first,  a  great  loss  by  the  failure  of  his  princij)al 
correspondent  at  Lisbon.  Still,  however,  intent  upon  the  same 
subject,  he  articled  his  second  son,  Giles  Vincent,  to  a  com- 

•  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  JiighieeiuL  Century,  vol.  ix.  jip.  1^6,  l27.-^iiou-. 
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mercial  house  in  the  city,  wlioni  he  afterwards  settled  at  a 
small  port,  about  twenty  leagues  north  of  Lisbon,  called 
St.  Martenlo. 

"  The  plan  was  good,  and  promised  success,  and  n)ybr^)fher 
a  steady  uiau  ;  but  he  happened  to  arrive  at  Lisljon  with  a  i  o- 
mitlancc  lor  i'Jiglaud  the  V(>ry  night  before  the  eartlujuaki-  iii 
175,'),  aud  was  killed  the  next  nu)ruii)g.  Tlie  concern  uoidd 
have  been  ruined  by  that  circumstance;  but,  added  to  this,  a 
vessel  which  my  father  had  built  expressly  for  this  trade,  was 
run  away  with  by  the  crew,  consisting  of  foreigners ;  and  the 
master  and  his  son,  the  only  Englishmen  on  board,  murdered. 
This  stroke  was  ialal.  7'he  winding  up  of  the  little  that  was 
left  was  counuitted  to  l!ie  house  of  Mayne,  at  Lisbon,  who 
managed  it  with  honour:  but,  it  was  not  concluded  till  near 
thi'ee  years  after,  when  there  was  a  final  remittance  of  less  than 
500/.  Mv  father  went  out  of  business,  and  died  at  Hammer- 
smith,  September  21,  ]  76 1,  at  the  age  of  seventy  or  seventy- 
one;  but  my  elder  brother  stood  his  ground  as  a  packer,  and 
was  the  stay  of  the  family.  That  trade,  however,  which  was 
one  of  the  best  in  London,  declined  so  fast,  that  thougii  he 
enjoyed  the  connexion  of  three  or  lour  houses,  all  centered 
in  him,  he  died  a  few  years  ago,  respected  aud  in  credit,  but 
never  einiched  by  it." 

]}r.  William  Vincent,  the  fifth,  and  last  surviving  son  ol' tin's 
Mr.  Gil(!S  Vincent,  w:is  born  Nov.  2,  1739,  most  probably 
iji  Lime  Street  Ward,  London,  of  which  his  Hither  was  nomi- 
nated deputj'^,  during  the  preceding  year.  Being  designed  for 
the  Church,  he  was  entered  at  Westminster  School,  of  which 
Dr.  Nicholl  was  then  head  master,  in  September,  1748;  about 
seven  months  after  Gibbon  the  Historian.*  In  179j,  he  as- 
serted, "  that  he  remembered  him  in  the  second  form ;  and  at 
Mrs.  Porter's  house,  in  \1^9>\  as  he  lived  next  door  to  Hutton 
tlie  Nonjuror."  They  were  both  at  that  period  <jnly  nine 
years  old  ! 

After  a  residence  of  five  years,  Mr.  W^illiam  Vincent,  in 
175y,  was  admitted  on  the  foundation.     He  was  elected  to 

*  See  Gibbon's  Misccllaneoui  Works,  vol.  iil.  p.  669. 
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Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1757;  and  Avhile  there,  was 
supported  by  his  elder  brother,  who  had  continued  his  original 
occupation  of  a  packer :  for  his  father's  means  had  been  ex- 
hausted, as  before  hinted;  and  some  lands  at  Loughton,  in- 
tended for  him  by  a  relation  and  godfather,  the  Rev.  William 
Thompson,  Rector  of  Cosgrave,  had  been  swept  away  in  the 
wreck  of  the  family's  fortune,  after  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon. 

He  took  his  first  degree,  that  of  B.  A.,  in  17G1  ;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  very  next  year  indeed,  we  find  Mr.  ^^incent  ap- 
pointed Teacher  of  Westminster  School.  From  this  time  he 
advanced  with  slow  but  unerring  progress;  lor  in  17()i'  he  be- 
came M.A. ;  in  1771,  he  was  jidvanced  to  the  place  of  second 
Master;  in  1776,  D.  D.  and  one  of  His  Majesty's  Chai)lains; 
in  1788,  head  Master  of  Westminster  School,  and  President 
of  Sion  College  in  1 798.  By  this  time  he  liad  a  family  to  pro- 
vide for,  as  he  had  married  early  in  life ;  and  his  children  were 
now  approaching  the  age  of  manhood.  Situate  as  hewas,  with  the 
sons  of  the  prime  nobility  imder  his  innnediate  tuition,  it  would 
seem  likely  that  the  spring-tide  of  ecclesiastical  preferment 
would  have  flowed  in  rapidly  on  Dr.  Vincent.  But  the  con- 
trary is  the  fact,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  list  of  bentliees, 
with  their  respective  dates  annexed.  In  1778,  he  got  the  Rec- 
tory of  Allhallows,  which  he  resigned  in  1803  in  behalf  of 
his  eldest  son.  In  1777,  by  the  special  nomination  of  Dr. 
Markham,  on  being  elevated  to  the  see  of  York,  he  was  made 
Sub-ahnoner  to  the  King,  an  ollice  which  he  contiiuied  to  hold 
until  his  demise.  In  1801,  he  obtained  a  prebendal  stall  in  the 
Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Peter,  Westminster ;  and  at  length, 
in  1802,  he  finally  became  Dean.*     In  1807,  he  presented 

*  This  occurred  duriiig  the  admiiiisiruiion,  and  hy  the  special  nomination  of  Lord 
Viscount  Sidmouth.  Tlie  following  remarks,  are  transcribed  from  tlic  biographical  ac- 
comit  of  Mr.  Cuinberldnd,  p.  50,  published  by  himself,  during  the  life  Tnne  of  both  : — 

"  Vincent,  whom  I  love  as  a  friend,  and  honour  as  a  scholar,  has  at  length  found  that 
fiation  in  the  deanery  of  Westminster,  whicli  vvliil«  it  relieves  him  from  thi-  drudgery  of 
the  schoolmaster,  keeps  him  still  attached  to  the  interests  of  the  school,  and  eminently 
concerned  in  the  superintendance  and  protection  of  it.  As  boy  and  man,  he  lins  twice 
made  his  passage  through  the  forms  of  Wtstminster,  rising  step  by  step  from  the  very 
last  boy,  to  the  very  captain  of  the  school;  and  again  from  the  junior  usher  through 
«vcry  gradation  to  that  of  second,  and  ultimately  of  senior  master.     Thus,  with  tiie  in- 
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lumsclf  to  the  rectory  of  Islip,  and  nearly  at  the  same  time 
removed  some  cumbrous  monuments  thai,  for  a  long  time,  had 
deformed  the  nave  of  the  Abbey. 

It  is  an  incident  not  a  little  remarkable  in  the  life  of  this 
learned  divine,  that  he  passed  twice,  with  great  applause, 
through  Westminster  school;  first  from  the  lowest  form  to 
the  highest  as  a  bo}',  and  secondly  as  an  usho".  It  is  also  no 
less  singular,  that  he  almost  constantly  resided  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  Abbey  from  his  eighth  to  his  seventy-sixth  year ; 
that  is  to  say,  during  the  long  term  of  sixty-eight  years,  with 
the  exception  of  a  short  time  necessarily  spent  at  Cambridge,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  degree. 

Notwithstanding  an  uniform  continuance  in  a  great  and  busy 
capital  is  generally  supposed  to  be  but  little  conipntible  with  a 
studious  life;  yet,  on  a  reference  to  his  literary  labotn-s,  it  will 
be  seen  that  Dr.  Vincent  was  no  idle  inhabitant  of  Westn)in- 
ster.  It  is  now  thirty-six  years  since  he  published  "  A  Letter 
to  Dr.  Richard  Watson  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Llandaff),  King's 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Cambridge."  It 
may  be  here  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  popular  preacher 
whom  on  this  occasion  he  attacked,  was  from  his  early  youtli 
deeply  iml)ue(l  with  princif)les  favourable  to  public  liberty. 
Ilissermon,  preached  before  the  university  of  Cambridge,  on  tlie 
anniversary  of  the  Restoration,  and  afterwards  printed  under 
the  title  of  "  The  Principles  of  the  Revolution  vindicated," 
attracted  no  little  degree  of  attention  ;  as  did  also  another  dis- 
coiu-sc,  "  On  the  Anniversary  of  His  Majesty's  (Geo.  III.) 
Accession."  These  produced  a  reply,  in  which  the  subject  of 
til  is  inemoir  entered  with  no  small  degree  of  energy.  He  be- 
held opinions  applauded,  on  this  occasion,  that  were  in  entire 
opposition  to  the  dogmas  asserted  by  his  own  ancestors ;  and 
he  thought  proper  to  vindicate  the  cause  of  the  House  of  Hano- 
ver, ju'arly  on  the  same  grounds,  although  with  more  prudence 


terval  tiifour  years  only,  devoted  to  his  degree  at  Cambridge;  'Westminster  has  indetd 
l;e[it  possession  of  his  person,  but  liar.  lt;t  tlie  world  junde  wiili  lur  hi  ih«  profit  of  his 
researclies,"  f^c. 
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and  ability,  than  ihey  had   defended   that  of  tlic  House  ot 
Stuart. 

In  17S7,  apjieaied  his  tract  on  •'  Parochial  iSlusic,''  >vhich 
is  allowed  to  possess  considerable  ingenuity. 

In  1789,  at  a  time  when  he  enjoyed  the  office  of  Sub- 
alnloner,  by  the  friendship  of  a  dignitary  of  the  Church  of 
England*,  whose  political  principles  were  supposed  to  be  in 
unison  with,  and  whose  early  career  was  similar  to  his  own ;  he 
was  called  upon  to  preach  a  sermon  before  the  sons  of  the  clergy. 
This  was  published  soon  after ;  and  that  memorable  epoch  af- 
forded ample  materials,  which  he  did  not  fail  to  make  use  of. 

Nor  could  he,  soon  after,  refuse  a  similar  invitation  on  the 
part  of  his  neighbours;  and  accordingly,  in  1792,  he  preached 
liis  "  Sermon  at  St.  Margaret's  Westminster,  for  the  Grey-coat 
school  of  that  parish."  This  afforded  a  lucky  opportunity  of 
noticing  certain  opinions,  then  very  prevalent,  respecting  the 
doctrines  of  natural  liberty  and  equality;  both  in  respect  to 
themselves,  and  as  coupled  with  a  state  of  society.  His  labours 
on  this  occasion  attracted  the  attention  of  "  The  Association  at 
the  Crown  and  Anchor  tavern,  in  the  Strand,  in  opposition  to 
Levellers  and  Republicans  ;"  and  apphcation  was  accordingly 
made  to  the  author,  for  his  permission  to  reprint  and  circulate 
a  cheap  edition.     Above  twenty  thousand  copies  were  actually 

*  The  late  William  Markliam,  LL.  D.  Arclibisliop  of  York.  He  was  a  native  of 
Ircliund,  but  educated  ntWesI minster  scliool,  ami  C'hrist  (Ji)urtli,  Oxford.  About  the 
jear  1750,  having  previously  distinguished  himself  by  the  elegance  of  his  Latin  conipo- 
titions,  he  was  appointed  first  Master  of  Westminster  school,  and  discharged  all  the  du- 
tle«  of  that  office  with  singular  skill,  fidelity,  and  applause,  during  the  period  of  fourteen 
years  ;  and  was  accustomed,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  to  attend  the  public  exer- 
cises, so  long  as  his  health  would  permit. 

In  1739,  Dr.  ftlaikhiim  was  promoted  tea  stall  in  the  cathedral  of  Durham;  in  17 65, 
to  the  Deanery  of  Rochester  ;  in  1767,  he  was  nominated  Dean  of  Christ  Church  ;  in 
■1771  >  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Chester,  and  became  preceptor  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales;  and  in  1777,  his  Lordship  was  translated  to  the  Archbishopric  of  York,  the 
second  dignity  in  the  Anglican  Church. 

Dr.  Markhatn  is  supposed  never  to  have  publiUied  but  three  works,  viz. : — 

1.  The  Concio  ad  Clerum. 

2.  A  Latin  Speech  on  presenting  a  prolocutor  to  the  higher  House  of  Convocation. 

3.  A  Sermon  preached  at  Lambeth,  on  the  Consecration  of  James,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  in  1753.  Neither  the  times,  nor  the  occasion  appear  to  have  afiforded  him  the 
tame  opportunitiei  as  his  friend  Dr.  Vincent^  to  detail  his  political  opinions. 
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*li>ij)ors('(l  ill  iuu\  :il)<)nl  tli(>  niclropolis  jiloiu*;  willioiil,  incliulinj^ 
the  iiunilKT  firciilat(Hl  l)v  the  /enl  ot"  j>iiblic  hoth'es,  and  private 
individuals,  throughout  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Tlie  next  publication  appears  to  have  been  in  some  mea- 
sure connected  with,  and  most  probably  originated  in,  his 
professional  avocations.  A  member  of  one  of  the  univer- 
sities alluding  to  this  work,  which  was  first  entitled  "  The  Ori- 
gination of  the  Greek  Verb,  an  Hypothesis,"  and  on  tlic  ap- 
pearance of  a  second  edition  was  altered  to  "•  The  Greek  A'^erl) 
analysed,"  expresses  himself  as  follows:  "  That  tliere  is  much 
learning  and  considerable  acuteness  dis])layed  in  tlie  discussion 
of  the  subject,  nuist  be  allowed  by  nil  who  are  conipetent  to 
judge  of  it;  but  it  must  also  be  acknowledged,  that  tliere  is  a 
good  deal  of  fancy  in  the  Doctor's  Essay,  and  that  he  assumes 
more  than  will  easily  be  granted  by  the  sober  philologist." 
This  pamphlet  was  answered  with  much  asperity,  but  at  the 
same  time  vvith  some  humour  and  success,  in  a  piece  entitled 
'*  Hermes  Unmasked." 

The  next  work  exhibited  a  considerable  vcrsatiHty  of  genius, 
for  it  contained  an  elaborate  dissertation  on  military  affairs, 
and  was  entitled  "  De  Legione  Manliana  Quaestio,  ex  Livio 
desumpta,  et  llei  Militaris  Romanac  studiosis  ])roposita." 
This  appeared  at  a  time  when  a  war  with  France  had  become 
apparent  to  every  one,  and  was  perhaps  intended  to  inspire  the 
risiniT  oeneration  with  a  taste  for  arms. 

Six  yeais  alter  this,  the  public  was  gratified  with  his  ]Maipinm 
0/>i/s,  Avhich  proved  that  both  ancient  and  modern  geography 
and  navigation  were  lluniliar  to  him.  Allusion  is  of  «.H)urse 
made  to  "  The  \'oyageof  Nearcluis  to  the  Euphrates,  collected 
from  the  original  journal  preserved  by  Arrian,  and  illustrated 
by  authorities  ancient  and  modern,  containing  an  account  of 
the  first  navigation  attcmjjted  by  the  Europeans  in  the  Indian 
Ocean."  This  very  erudite  performance  was  soon  after  fol- 
lowed by  the  "  Peiiplus  of  the  Erythi'can  Sea,  containing  an 
accoujit  of  the  navigation  of  the  Ancients  irom  the  Red  Sea 
to  the  coast  of  Zanquebar,  with  dissertations." 

"We  now  come  to  an  epoch  in  the  life  of  our  author,  during 
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which  he  once  more  engaged  in  controversy,  and  that  too 
with  one  of  his  own  order.  On  this  occasion,  he  is  allowed  to 
liave  been  victorions :  and,  as  before,  he  remains  to  this  day 
unanswered. 

Tlic  following  circumstances  gave  rise  to  the  discussion. 
Dr.  Rennell,  Prebendary  of  Winchester,  and  Master  of  tlic 
Temple,  being  a  very  popular  preacher  and  learned  divine, 
was  selected,  in  1799,  to  preach  a  sciinoji  before  the;  Socict} 
for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  at  the  granil  annual 
meeting  of  all  the  charity  schools  of  the  metropolis  in  St„ 
Paul's.  On  this  occasion  he  thought  proper  to  animadvert 
on  the  neolect  of  religion  in  our  public  institutions;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  occasioned  no  small  degree  of  surprise,  as 
well  as  commotion.  In  a  note  affixed  to  his  published  dis- 
course, he  also  seems  to  strike  at  the  very  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  human  learning ;  for  he  boldly  discloses  his  opinion, 
«  That  there  is  scarcely  any  internal  danger  which  we  fear, 
but  what  is  to.be  ascribed  to  a  Pagan  education,  under  Chris- 
tian establishments,  in  a  Christian  country." 

Dr.  Vincent,  who  was  then  master  of  the  sole  great  public 
school  in  the  metropolis,  at  first  seemed  to  think  that  this 
attack  was  personal ;  but  as  he  wished  to  avoid  publicity  and 
contention,  he  commenced  a  private  correspondence,  in  the 
course  of  which,  ample  and  satisfactory  explanations  were 
made.  But  it  unfortunately  happened,  that  Dr.  O'Beirne, 
Bishop  of  Meath,  at  the  very  next  anniversary,  in  1800,  and 
from  the  very  same  pulpit,  delivered  a  sermon,  which  was 
printed  at  the  request  of  the  Society,  with  an  accompanying 
note,  in  which  the  obnoxious  assertions  were  repeated,  with 
additional  remarks  of  his  own. 

Our  author,  here  again,  evinced  a  certain  degree  of  mo- 
deration ;  for  instead  of  combating  this  prelate  in  the  public 
arena,  he  applied  to  the  Society,  under  whose  sanction  the 
work  had  been  printed  and  circulated,  to  permit  him  to  enclose 
in  the  parcels,  containing  their  annual  connuunications,  a  jus- 
tification of  the  public  instructors  of  England.  But  as  this  was 
deemed  improper  by  the  committee  of  management,  under  the 
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uien  of  appearing  to  take  part  in  the  controversy,  the  Doctor, 
OS  a  last  resource,  flew  to  arms ;  appealed  to  tlie  nation  at  large ; 
and  challenged  all  his  opponents  to  com))at.  lie  accordingly 
published  his  celebrated  "  Defence  of  Public  Education," 
addressed  to  the  most  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Meath ;  in 
which  he  not  only  makes  a  masterly  apology  for  the  present 
system,  but  expresses  himself  in  a  high  and  indignant  tone, 
in  respect  to  tlu>  distinguished  individuals  whose  supposed 
indiscretion  had  incurred  his  censure.  Neither  of  them  re- 
plied, and  here  the  contest  ended ;  but  the  Society  for  pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge,  soon  after  entered  into  a  re- 
solution, tending  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  similar  events;  for 
tlie  notes  as  well  as  the  text  (^f  the  annual  sermon,  are  lience- 
forth  to  be  submitted  to  their  approbation  and  revision. 

About  the  time  that  Mr.  Addington  was  made  minister,  the 
Doctor  became  a  Prebendary  of  Westminster  *,  and  wns  soou 
after  promoted  to  be  Deanf.  He  was  also  selected  in  J  802, 
on  the  day  appointed  for  a  general  thanksgiving  on  account 
of  the  short-lived  peace,  to  preach  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. This  appears,  from  liis  published  discou)se,  to  liave 
been  a  sermon  highly  suitable  to  the  occasion. 

Thus,  after  passing  a  long  life,  either  in  the  constant  ex- 
ercise of  his  various  duties,  as  an  Usher,  a  Master,  a  Hector, 
a  Prebendarj^,  a  Dean ;  or  in  occasionally  recreating  himself 
by  literary  avocations;  the  subject  of  this  memoir  appears 
to  have  got  insensibly  C)ld,  and  to  have  declined  gently  towards 
the  srave.  At  length,  after  a  fortnight's  illness,  he  died  at  his 
favoiu-ite  residence  of  the  Deanery,  on  Dec.  21st,  1815,  in  the 
77th  year  of  his  age;  leaving  behind  him  two  son'--,  botli  of 
whom  are  married,  and  have  children. 

*  It  has  been  said,  that  this  preferment  was  bcstoivpfl  at  tho  soliciuuion,  or  rather 
on  the  express  stipulation,  of  Mr.  Pitt,  on  quitting  office  in  1861.  It  enabled  the 
Doctor  to  resign  the  head  masicrship  inuntdi:itely  ;  an  event  vvhtcli  must  indeed  have 
taken  place  soon  after,  even  if  this  first  fuvoiu-  received  from  government  WmI  not  taken 

place. 

f  'fhis  second  and  last  favonr  from  the  crown  nas  eq'.iiilly  iinsolleiied  and  un- 
expected. Nothing  could  have  been  more  grateful,  whether  in  respect  to  the  gift, 
or  the  mode  of  conveying  the  intelligcnr e ;  Lord  Sidmouth  having  intimated  to  hiai 
by  I'-ttrr,  in  June  1  SO  i,  that  it  was  "  a  public  reward  for  public  services." 
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As  u  clergyman,  Dr.  Vincent  was  regular  and  excniphny  iit 
tlic  discharge  of  his  duties;  strictly  orthodox  in  point  of  faith; 
and  a  firm  su})porter  of  all  the  doctrines,  tenets,  and  practices 
of  the  Chinch  of  England.  His  person,  as  well  as  eminciation, 
were  well  fitted  for  pulpit  oratory ;  his  voice,  in  particular,  was 
sonorous;  his  animation  })roduced  a  livel}' interest  on  the  hearts 
of  his  auditors,  while  a  certain  dignity  of  manner  commanded 
their  implicit  attention. 

As  a  writer,  he  possis.si>iI  all  the  riccessary  l•^.•(^ui^il('s  to  gain 
the  approbation  of  intelligent  critics  :  he  was  indetiiligahly  in- 
dustrious ;  addicted  to  research ;  and  learned  in  no  common 
deo-ree.  While  his  literary  labours  evinced  his  intimate  ac- 
quaintance  with'  die  ancients,  his  sermons  were  admirably 
adapted  to  the  abilities  and  understandings  of  an  ordinary 
audience.  In  both  capacities,  his  language  was  chaste;  his 
composition  elegant;  in  short,  he  continually  reiiected  the 
images  of  a  mind,  richly  imbued  with  learning,  both  human 
and  divine. 

As  a  controversial  writer,  he  sometimes  bordered  on  as- 
perity ;  and  this,  too,  in  respect  to  minor  points :  while  with 
certain  persons,  with  whom  he  differed  in  essentials,  he  ex- 
hibited no  common  share  of  moderation  and  liberality.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  did  full  justice  to  the  talents  of  a  Tooke,  a  Per- 
son, and  a  Gibbon.  * 

As  a  school-master,  he  nuist  be  allowed  to  have  had  a  nmn- 
ber  of  distinguished  pupils.  Among  these  are  to  be  included 
the  late  and  present  Duke  of  iVdlbrd,  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
and  Dr.  Carey,  who  succeeded  him  as  head  iuaster.  In  this 
capacity  he  was  said  to  be  acute,  able,  indefatigable,  anil 
a  strenuous  asserter  of  the  ancient  discipline. 

*  Ii»  a  letter  addiesscrl  to  Mr.  Gibbon,  anil  (laud  Dean's  Yard,  July  28lb,  1"90, 
lie  fairly  and  candidly  ^■^p^e^ses  bis  respect  for  liiu  woiks.  "  Witb  all  the  prejudices," 
observes  be,  "  iliai  men  of  .i.v  priile>.-i(in  have,  and  on^lu  to  have,  against  particular 
parts,  I  conliss  wiib  the  hiyhrit  satisfuctiun,  the  pUasnre  and  instruction  I  have  re- 
ceired  from  every  ihin^  that  is  criiical  and  hlsioricai.  Oui  of  liie  nuintioui  body  of 
authors  you  have  made  use  of,  I  have  always  followed  yuiu-  narraiiiii  with  sudi  .is  1  could 
procure  ;  your  fidelity,  ui-curacy,  and  the  happy  WoC  yi'u  have  in.ide  of  iluni,  has  :auglu 
ipe  an  attention  I  was  not  masier  of  before :  out  of  many  instances,  I  mention  Aminianui 
as  the  first."  Gibbon's  Miseellancous  Works,  by  Lord  Slieflield,  vol.  iii.  p.  f)6y» 
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Oho  of  our  montlily  publications   "   conhtius  tlie   iullowiug 

"  Those  who  have  gone  through  college  at  Westminster, 
know  well  how  to  appreciate  his  (Dr.  Vincent's)  services  as 
second  master;  not,  indeed,  with  reference  to  his  exertions  in 
the  school,  for  they  were  confined  to  the  under  persons,  but 
with  respect  to  higher,  greater,  and  more  important  duties. 
At  Westminster  school,  the  care  of  the  King's  scholars  is 
confided  to  the  vigilance  and  superintendance  of  the  second 
master.  He  has  the  care  of  College;  and  in  his  hands  arc 
the  preservation  of  its  discipline,  the  guardianshi])  of  its 
morals,  and  the  charge  of  its  religious  instruction.  Witli 
II  steadiness  and  fideUty  rarely  ecjualled,  Dr.  Vincent  dis- 
charged these  difficult  functions ;  but  perhaps  there  never 
existed  a  man  that  rivalled  him  in  the  art  of  attracting  from 
boys  attention  to  his  lectures.  Four  times  a  week,  each  year, 
preparatory  to  receiving  of  the  sacrament.  Dr.  Vincent  ex- 
plained the  nature  of  that  religious  ceremony,  its  institutions, 
its  importance,  and  its  benefits.  And  we  beheve  such  was 
his  happy  mode  of  imparting  instruction,  that  there  never 
was  known  an  instance  of  any  body  treating  the  disquisition 
with  levity,  or  not  shewing  an  eagerness  to  be  present  at,  and 
to  profit  by,  the  lesson. 

"  A  clear  sonorous  voice;  a  fluent,  easy,  yet  correct  delivery; 
an  expression  at  once  familiar  and  impressive,  rendered  him 
a  delightfid  speaker.  These  advantages  he  possessed  also  in 
connnon  conversation ;  but  he  displayed  them  more  especially 
on  public  occasions,  and  never  to  greater  advantage  than  in 
the  pulpit.  As  sub-almoner,  it  was  iji  the  course  of  his  duty 
to  preach  twice  a  year  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  before  their  Ma- 
jesties ;  and  most  certainly  no  divine  in  the  course  of  the  King's 
long  reign,  more  reconmiended  himself  at  that  place,  as  a 
forcible,  flocjuent,  and  sound  preacher,  than  Dr.  Vincent. 

"  On  becoming  Dean  of  W^estminster,  he  of  course,  re- 
signed tlic  head  mastership  ;  —  a  step  highly  necessary  to  hi*. 

*  Gentleman's  Magazine,  supjilement  to  vol.Ixxxv.  partii.  p.  633. 
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future  health,  akeady  not  a  httle  impaired  by  continual  coii- 
finemcnt,    and   almost  total    abstinence    from    exercise.     But 
before  he  relinquished  this  station,  in  which  he  had  attached  to 
himself  all  tliose  who  had  had  the  <»ood  fortune  to  be  under  liis 
tuition,    he   still  more  increased  his  i)opidarity  with  Westmin- 
ster-men, by  the  publication   of  his  "  Defence  of  Public  Edu- 
cation." This  little  work  owed  its  origin  to  an  attack,  supposed 
to  ])roceed    from  llu;   pen   of  Dr.    Uenncll,  llic  Master  oftlu' 
Temi)le,    on    the    system   of   instruction    pursued   at    j)nblic 
schools,    particularly    in  the  important  matter    ol    UcUgion. 
Dr.  V.  on  this  occasion  took  up  the  gauntlet  in  support  of  his 
own  seminary;  and  most  successfidly  vindicated  if  from  the 
charge   of  neglect  on  this  great  point,  by  detailing  specifically 
the  stated  exercises  of  prayer  and  sacred  instruction  in  use  at 
Westminster.     After  this  period,  Dr.  V.  divided  his  time  be- 
tween  his   Deanery   and   his   living  of  Isli}),  to  which  he  \vas 
presented   by  the  church  of  Westminster,  being  always  resi- 
dent at  either  the  one  or  the  other  ;  and  during  that  period  lie 
frequently  honoured  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  by  his  valuable 
correspondence.     There  is  not  a  doubt  but  that  his  release 
from   the  fatigues  and  anxiety  of  the  school,  and  the  ease  and 
relaxation    of  mind  which  he  enjoyed  from   his   well-earned 
preferment,    tended   to  the   prolongation  of  his  valuable  life. 
After  all,   it  was  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  that  Dr.  Vincent 
was  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage.     His  mornings  wi-re  dedi- 
cated to  reading;  his  evenings  to  the  society  of  his  friends.    In 
this   tranquil  and  peaceful   circle   he  endeared  himself  to  all 
around  him   by  the  benignity  of  his  disposition,  the  afliibility 
of  his  demeanour,  and  the  charms  of  his  conversation.      Here 
were    laid    open   that    singleness   of  heart,   and   simjilicity   of 
mind,   which   none   could  appreciate  justly  but  those  who  sav/ 
and   were  conversant   with  him  in  the  free  and  familiar  hours 
of  domestic  pvivocy.     "Willi   qualifications   v/hich  would  have 
conferred  dignity  on   the   highest   station  in  the  Church,  and 
with  an   ambili(;n,    perh:i])s,  hdI  wholly  averse  from  r;ink  and 
elevation.  Dr.  V.  nevertheless  loved  (juiet  and  retirement." 
It  appears  singular,  that  a  nuin  so  gifted  ;  conducting  hiin- 
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self  through  a  long  life  with  such  scrupulous  propriety ;  re- 
siding for  more  than  half  a  century  in  the  scat  of  power ;  pre- 
siding for  a  considerable  time  also  over  a  great  national  esta- 
bhshmenl  ;  and  with  two  places  *  of  some  note  already  in  the 
royal  household :  should  have  misscnl  a  bishopric.  And  the 
wonder  is  s^ill  increased,  wlien  it  is  known  that  he  enjoyed, 
in  an  eminent  degree,  His  Majesty's  approbation.  And  yet 
he  hved  to  behold  the  private  tutors  of  the  Dukes  of  Rutland 
and  Portland,  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  Mr  .Pitt,  and  many 
others,  elevated  to  the  episcopal  honours;  while  he,  at  the  end 
of  about  hall'  a  century,  obtained  a  prebendal  stall ;  and  to- 
wards the  conclusion  of  his  life,  thought  himself  fortunate 
to  end  his  days  in  a  deanery. 

It  has  been  said  with  every  appearance  of  truth,  that  the 
King  was  desirous  this  Deanery  should  remain,  as  heretofore, 
annexed  to  the  Bishopric  of  Rocl.ester ;  and  that  the  brow 
of  the  venerable  Dr.  Vincent  should  be  decorated  with  the 
mitre  of  that  sec.  This  gracious  intention  was  notified  during 
a  personal  interview.  An  opportunity  actually  occurred  some 
years  after;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  royal 
promise,  stated  to  have  been  given  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Windsor  Forest  a  few  years  before,  would  have  been  as  usual 
fulfilled ;  but  when  Dr.  Dampier  was  translated  to  Ely,  His 
Majesty  was  in  an  infirm  state  of  health ;  and  Dr.  Walker 
King  was  nominated  by  the  minister  without  opposition. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  has  left  two  sons  behind  him, 
by  his  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Hannah  Wyatt,  and  who 
died  in  1807.  The  Rev.  William  St.  Andrew  Vincent,  the 
elder  of  these,  after  being  educated  at  Westminster  and 
Oxford,  obtained  the  rectory  of  Allhallows,  Thames-street, 
in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  London,  which  he  still  holds.  His 
other  son,  George-Giles,  is  the  present  Chapter  Clerk  to  the 
church  of  Westminster ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that 
they  may  be  said  to  have  been  indebted  to  their  own  father 
alone,    for   both  preferments;  as   he  resigned   in   favour  of 

*  King's  Choplain,  nn<l  Sub-almoner. 
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'tlie  one ;  while  the  otlier  was  an  cx-offlcio  nomination,  in  hia 
quality  of  Dean.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  are  marrietl,  and 
have  children ;  and  the  union  of  all  their  families,  at  his  resi- 
dence, afforded  to  the  grandfather  the  highest  possible  satis- 
faction. 

Nor  ()U<'h(  it  hero  to  ho  «)iiiitled,  that  the  ]>os>o>sii>ii  of 
the  rectory  of  Islip,  which  is  in  tlie  gift  of  the  Dean  and  Chap- 
ter of  M'estminster,  was  attended  with  a  variety  of  satisfactory 
results,  and  endeared  by  many  pleasing  recollections.  In  the 
first  place,  the  parish  is  venerable,  in  point  of  antiquity,  being 
the  birth-place  of  Edward  the  Confessor ;  in  the  second,  the 
parsonage  house  had  been  rebuilt  by  Dr.  South,  a  theological 
writer  of  great  parts  and  learning,  who  died  there  in  1716  ; 
thirdly,  fi'om  its  vicinity  to  Oxford,  it  afforded  him  an  easy 
connnnnication  v.ith  his  learned  friends  in  tliat  university; 
and  finally,  it  presented  him  witli  a  pleasing  retreat  during 
the  summer  months. 

Emulous  to  imitate  the  beneficence  of  his  celebrated  pre- 
decessor, and  to  take  away  the  obnoxious  plea  of  non  -resi- 
dence, fi'om  his  successors,  the  Doctor  expended  l)etween  two 
andthree  thousand  pounds,  in  thcrei)aration  of  the  parsonage: 
one  thousand  of  which  arose  indeed  out  of  the  sum  receivetl 
for  dilapidations ;  but  the  remainder  was  furnished  by  himself. 
BeHnc  liis  time,  the  incumbent  had  not  for  uiany  years  been 
abh"  to  hvt:  Uicre,  ou  ucconnt  of  (he  ruinous  comhlion  of  the 

mansion. 

An  excellent  likeness  of  this  worthy  dignitary  was  painted 
a  few  years  since  by  Howard,  in  his  character  oi"  Dean,  with 
the  appropriate  hisignia  of  the  Bath,  of  which  order  he  was  one 
of  the  chief  officers.  An  engraved  portrait  was  published  in 
1807. 

Eist  of  the  works  of  the  late  William  Vincent,  D.  I). 

1.  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Reverend  Dr.  Richard  Wntson, 
King's  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
8vo.  1780.     Anonymous. 

2.  Considerations  on  Parochial  Music,  8vo.  1787. 
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3.  A  Sermon  preaclird  before  tlie  Sons  of  the  Clerg}-,  4to. 
1 78.9. 

4.  A  Sermon  f)re.'ulie(l  at  St.  Margaret's,  Westnn'nster,  for 
tlie  Grey-coat  School  in  that  parish. 

N.  B.  This  being  a  very  loyal  discourse,  above  20,000  copies 
were  distributed  by  the  Association  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor 
Tavern,  in  theSti'and:  it  was  also  reprinted,  at  Bath,  Canter- 
bury, and  Gloucester. 

.5.  The  Origination  of  the  Greek  Verb,  an  Hypothosis,  8vo, 
N.  B.  This   was  republished,  and  enlarged  under  the  title 
of  «  The  Greek  Verb  analysed."  2d  Edit. 

6.  l)e  T.ogionc  Manliana,  Qua?stio  ex  T.ivio  dcsumpta,  et 
Rei  Militaris  Ifomaua'  studiosis  proj)osila,  aucloK;  (niliehno 
Vincent,  1795. 

7.  The  Voyage  of  Nearchus  to  the  Eu])hrates  :  collected 
from  the  original  journal  preserved  by  Arrian,  4to.  1799. 

8.  The  Pcriplus  c)f  the  Erythrcan  Sea,  1800.    Part.  I.  4to. 

9.  A  Defence  of  Public  Education,  addressed  to  the  Most 
Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  ol'  ]\Ieath,  in  answer  to  a  charge, 
annexed  to  his  Lorshi})'s  discourse,  preached  at  St.  Paul's  on 
the  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Charity  Children  in  I  799.  1801. 

10.  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Honourable  Plouse  of 
Commons,  at  St.  IMaigaret's,  Westminster,  on  Sunday  June  1, 
1802,  being  the  day  appointed  lor  a  general  thanksgiving. 

11.  The  Pcriplus  of  tlie  Erythrean  Sea,  Part.  II.  ito.  1805. 

12.  The  Voyage  of  Nearchus,  and  the  Periplus  of  the  Ery- 
threan Sea,  translated  from  the  Greek,  1809. 

14.  Observations  on  the  Geogra])hy  of  Susiana  Jiave  been 
lately  j)iinfed  in  Mr.  Valpey's  Classical  Journal,  No.  xviii. 

N.  B.  'J'lie  ])ean  also  reviewed  several  articles  in  tJie  Bri- 
tish Critic,  })articularly  that  relative  to  the  controversy  about 
the  Troad ;  and  inserted  many  articles  occasionally  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine. 
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RIGHT  HON.  RICHARD  BRINSLEY  SHERIDAN, 

LATt:  TIIEASUHEH   OF  Til  K  NAVY,  HECICIV  i:»-{.ENE»AL  OF  TIIF,   ni'ClliT 
OF  CORNWALL,  AND  M.  1'.  FOU  Tllli:  BOUOUCIl  OF  ILC.HESTER,  Scc. 

luE  subject  of  the  present  article  is  acknowledged  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  singular,  eloquent,  and  accomplished  men 
perhaps  ever  known  in  this  country.  When  we  contemplate 
his  many  talents ;  his  great  endowments ;  his  various  acquire- 
ments; as  evinced  in  the  multifarious  characters  of  a  Poet, 
a  Prose-writer,  a  Dramatist,  an  Orator,  and  a  Legislator,  he 
must  be  considered  as  a  phiienomenon,  the  like  of  which  has 
scarcely  been  witnessed  before,  within  the  range  of  our  bio- 
graphical hemisphere. 

Richard  Brinsley   Sheridan  was  the  tiiird  son  of  the  late 
Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan*,  well  known,  both  as  an  actor,  and 

*  Thonias  Slierklan,  M.  A.  was  liorn  at  Quilea,  in  Ireland,  in  \T1\,  an.l  educated 
partly  at  Westminster  school,  and  partly  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin.  His  fatlier,  wliose 
name  was  also  Thomas,  had  taken  the  degree  of  D.  D.  at  the  same  university ;  aud  euter- 

II 
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lecturer  on  elocution ;  and  grandson  oF  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas 
Sheridan,  the  IVicnd  and  companion  of  Dean  Swift,  during  the 
residence  of  that  celebrated  wit  and  writer  in  Ireland.  His 
mother*  was  an  accomplished  temalc,  who  dedicated  her 
leisure  hours  to  literature;  and  was  careful  to  convey  instruc- 
tion, as  \\ell  as  (•nterlain!n(uit,  to  her  readers;  for  her  works 
are  replete  with  every  thing  that  tends  to  incidcate  the  charms 
of  delicacy  in  the  one  sex,  and  of  morals  in  both. 

Such  were  the  parents  of  the?  subject  of  this  article,  who  first 
saw  the  light  in  Dorset-street,  DubUn,  in  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber, 1751.  He  was  baptised  soon  after,  as  appears  from  the 
parochial  register,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  found  below.f 

Mrs.  Sheridan  was,  lor  some  time,  the  sole  instructor  of  het 
two  surviving  sons;  for  Thomas,  the  eldest,  died  in  child- 
hood. After  teaching  the  rudiments  of  the  English  tongue, 
she  delivered  them  over  to  the  tuition  of  her  neighbour  and 


ing  into  holy  or<Je)s,  obtained  a  living  by  means  of  Dean  Swift ;  be  also  kept  a  respectable 
schor>l,  or  rather  academy,  for  many  years  at  Dublin.  Being  very  improvident,  and  of 
course  dying  poor,  his  son,  of  whom  we  now  treat,  was  obliged  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a 
hveliiiood  on  the  stage  ;  and  accordingly,  in  1743,  he  appeared  at  Smock  Alley,  in  the 
character  of  Richard  III.  He  afterwards  became  manager  of  the  Dublin  theatre  in 
Smock  Alley;  but  that  propcriy'was  entirely  ruined  in  consequence  of  some  disturbances 
that  tdok  place  there. 

He  now  canie  to  England,  and  was  cngageil  at  Driiry  Lane  in  176O  ;  soon  aficr  which 
he  obtained  a  pension  from  the  King,  with  which  he  retired  for  a  time  to  B'ois,  in 
Kiancc. 

Having  lost  bis  wife  there,  he  returned  to  London,  and  in  ITfi?,  exhibited  an  enter- 
tainment called  the  "  Attic  Evening,"  consisting  of  reading,  singing,  and  music.  In 
relinquishing  the  profession  of  an  actor  in  1776,  he  succeeded  I\Ir.  Garrick  as  ma- 
nager (>f  Drury  Lane  theatre,  which  situation  he  resignc-J  in  1779,  and  died  at  Mar- 
gate in  17S8. 

His  works  are  clilefly  connected  with  education;  the  piint'ipal  one,  in  1  vol.4toanJ 
Q  vols.  8vo.  is  a  dictionary  of  the  English  language,  in  which  all  the  words  arc  properly 
accented,  according  to  his  standard. 

*  Miss  Frances  Chamberlaine,  grand-daughter  of  Sir  Oliver  Chamberiaine,  was  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Thomas,  and  mother  of  Richard  Brinslcy  Sheridan.  This  lady  was  a  very 
ingenious  woman,  being  the  author  of  Sidney  Biddidph,  a  novi  I  ;  NouiJMliail,  u  iiior»l 
romance;  and  the  Discovery,  a  comedy.     She  die<l  at  ]3lois  in  17'>7- 

-f-  "  Richard  Brinslcy,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sheridan,  bapti/ed  Nov.  4,  I751."  He 
was  called  "  Richard,"  after  an  uncle  ;  and  "  Brinsley"  as  a  token  of  respect  to  Brinslcy, 
or  rather  Brindsley  Butler,  Earl  of  Lanesborniigb,  then  governor  of  tlie  county  of 
Cavan.  This  nobleman  had  interested  him'^clf.  on  more  than  one  occasion,  in  favour  of 
the  Sheridan  farailv. 
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relation,  Mr.  Wliyte,  who  had  o]icned  an  acadeiii}'  in  th<^ 
capital,  in  the  month  of  April,  1758.  This  lad}',  on  that  oc- 
casion, very  jjroperl}'  adverted  to  the  necessit}^  of  ''  patience" 
in  the  profession  of  a  schoolmaster.  She  complained,  that  iiei' 
own  had  been  sufficiently  exercised  already ;  and  hinted,  that 
all  his  stock  would  be  called  into  action  by  her  two  boys. 
This  was  so  far  good  ;  but  when,  notwithstanding  the  self-love 
incident  to  a  mother,  we  find  her  adding,  that  "two  such  im- 
penetrable dunces  were  never  met  with  befor(^,  in  the  course 
of  her  whole  life,"  we  seem  to  be  lost  in  wonder  and  surprise  ! 
Let  it  be  recollected,  however,  that  the  one  was  only  seven,  and 
the  other  (Charles-Francis)  but  eight  or  nine  years  old  at  this 
period  :  the  latter,  after  distinguishing  himself  as  a  man  of  let- 
ters, became  Secretary  of  Legation  to  the  court  of  Sweden,  and 
deputy  Secretary  at  War  in  Ireland. 

As  the  elder  Mr.  Sheridan  aspired  to,  and  at  length  ob- 
tained His  Majesty's  countenance  and  protection,  it  was  probably 
on  this  account,  that  he  made  choice  of  one  of  the  poor  knights' 
houses  at  Windsor,  for  his  place  of  residence  on  leaving  Ire- 
land. It  was  to  that  town,  therefore,  that  his  two  sons  were 
sent  in  the  autumn  of  1 759,  after  the  lapse  of  eighteen  months  ; 
when  the  good  and  worthy  mother  (mce  more  assumed  the 
office  of  preceptress :  but  we  hear  no  more  of  the  necessity  of 
"  patience;"  and  it  is  probable,  that  either  the  boys  had  be- 
come more;  docile  under  the  care  of  a  stranger;  or  that  the 
lady  was  more  accustomed  to  the  difficult  art  of  teaching 
one's  own  children  ! 

As  Charles,  at  an  early  period,  evinced  superior  diligence; 
as  he  displayed  at  the  same  time  great  correctness  of  ear,  and 
powers  of  voice ;  and  ctnitrived,  when  only  eleven  years  of  age, 
to  the  great  delight  of  his  father,  with  whose  peculiar  province 
this  qualification  was  intimately  connected,  to  recite  various 
passages  from  Milton  in  an  elegant  and  impressive  manner ; 
no  fears  were  entertained  for  this  lad,  who  afterwards  distin- 
guished himself  as  the  historian  of  that  revolution  at  Stockholm, 
which  put  an  end  to  every  trace  of  Swedish  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence.    But  ill  respect  to  the  other,  who  was  placed  at 
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Harrow  school  immediately  alter  the  Christmas  recess  of  1762, 
he  was  sprightly  aiul  wild,  and  a})pears  to  have  been  sent 
thither,  l(:>r  the  express  purpose  of  learning  hovv  to  get  through 
the  world.  His  mother,  on  this  occasion  at  least,  seems  to  have 
dis])layed  a  certain  degree  of  |)roj)hetical  sagacity,  when  she 
reuiaiks  lo  a  coriespondent  %  as  a  leason  for  the  change; 
"  that  as  J)ick  })robably  may  fall  into  a  bustling  life,  we  have 
a  mind  to  accustom  him  early  to  shift  for  himself!" 

Dr.  Sunnier,  the  elegant  and  accomplished  head  master, 
with  all  his  penetration,  could  discover  no  glimpse  of  future 
talents  in  this  untoward  boy.  The  merit  was  reserved  for  the 
nearer  ins}5ection  of  Mr.  Samuel  (now  Dr.)  Parr,  then  one  of 
the  sub-j)receptors.  It  was  he  who  aroused  his  pupil  into 
activity  and  exertion ;  it  was  he  who,  substituting  emulation 
for  coeicion,  induced  him  to  take  a  jiride  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties ;  to  aspire  to  praise  and  to  distinction ;  to  exert 
his  memory,  which  was  strong  and  powerful;  to  display  his 
dawning  genius;  and  to  (^xhibit  some  early  specimens  of  that 
versatility  of  powers  and  endowments,  which  afterwards  ren- 
dered him  so  conspicuous.  At  this  period  too,  he  gave  some 
occasional  symptoms  of  his  future  character;  for  he  was 
ambitious  of  applause;  more  eager  to  acquire  than  to  retain 
popularity ;  careless  about  his  own  interests  ;  at  tinics  studious 
to  excess;  always  witly,  facetious,  and  entertaining;  but  in 
general  so  indolent,  more  esjiecially  when  not  excited  by  any 
ruling  passion,  that  he  seemed  actually  to  have  lost,  rather 
than  to  have  suspended,  his  powers  of  action. 

Such  was  Dick  Sheridan  at  the  age  of  eighteen ;  and  exactly 
such  was  the  Right  Honourable  Iv.  B.  Sheridan,  at  the  age 
of  sixty  !  Mr.  Sheridan  was  never  sent  to  the  university.  For 
this,  various  reasons  may  be  assigned ;  in  the  first  place,  he 
himself  might  not  have  been  very  desirous ;  in  the  second,  his 
acquirements  at  Harrow  were  perhaj)s  deemed  liHIy  sufficient 
for  all  useful  purposes;  and  finally,  the  derangement  of  tlie 
fiimily  affairs  is  hkely  to  have  precluded  tjie  possibility  of  sucfi 

*  Mr.  Whvte,  t!ie  fchwI-'nuMff  I'-f'-re  al'u'.Itcl  in, 
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a  measure.  This  last  argument  must  appear  to  be  preiiDii- 
derant,  when  it  is  recollected,  on  one  hand,  how  expensive  sucli 
a  system  of  education  is ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  his  father 
neither  possessed  any  patrimonial,  or  acquired  property ;  while 
his  professional  pursuits  were  both  unprofitable  and  precarious. 
Indeed  the  tamily  chiefly,  if  not  whoU}^,  subsisted,  at  this  very 
period,  on  a  pension  of  two  hundred  pounds  ;  and  the  profits 
derived  from  lectures  on  elocution. 

It  is  only  wonderful  how  Richard  could  actually  obtain 
money  to  pay  the  fees  on  entering  himself  a  student  of  the. 
society  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  be  enabled  to  keep  his 
commons  while  there.  Ife  indeed  never  received  a  call  to  the 
bar;  and  he  is  said  to  have  chiefly  su})ported  himself  at  this 
critical  period  by  his  literary  labours.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
but,  both  on  this  and  future  occasions,  he  wrote  fiequently  for 
the  newspapers ;  and  indeed  until  his  last  fatal  illness,  he  kept 
up  a  constant  connection  with  more  than  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  periodical  journals. 

It  was  at  this  epocli  that  a  translation  of  Arista'iietus,  from 
the  Greek,  made  its  appearance ;  which  has  been  attributed  to 
his  pen.      He  also  wrote  a  thousand  poetical  trifl<^s,  which  may 
be  found,  perha|)s,  among  the  fugitive  pieces  of  the  da}' ;  but 
are  now  mislaid  and  forgotten.     Even  lie  himself  Avas  utterly 
unable,  at  a  later  })criod,  to  make  out  a  catalogue  of  his  own 
])ro(hiclioiis  !   Souk;  (";k:1s  aud  circumsl;iiK(  s   liiive  bciu   lately 
conununicated  to  me,   that  tend  to  exhibit   this  j)iirt  of  liis  fife 
in  a  new  point  oi  view.     I  have  been  assured  by  a  gentleman 
of  fortune,  formerly  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  who  was  the  early  friend 
of  Sheridan ;  "  That  he  was  not  only  a  most  admirable  com- 
panion, accustomed  to  difl'usc  mirth  and  produce  hilarity  at 
the  festive  board ;  but  that  he  excelled  in  all  the  manly  and 
genteel  exercises.     In  particular,  he  danced  with  uncommon 
grace;  and  was  so  excellent  an  horseman,  as  to  be  acquainted 
with  every  thing  relative  to  that  art,  which   indeed  he  had 
been  regularly  taught.     He  undertook,"  adds  my  informant, 
*'  out  of  mere  good  nature,  to  instruct  me ;  and  was  accustomed 
to  mount,  dismount,  and  ride  with  an  air  of  ease  and  elegance, 
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that  (leliolitccl  us  nil."  They  met  lor  the  last  time,  aFter  the 
lapse  of  thirty  years,  and  spent  a  wliolc  cveniii<^-  in  recapitu- 
latinir  their  former  adventures  ! 

From  an  early  period  of  Ufe,  Mr.  Sheridan  wjis  accustomed 
to  the  sta<>:e,  and  constantly  frequented  the  theatres.  Rut 
notwithstanding  his  father  had  distinguished  hii^self  hy  his 
histrionic  i>owors,  yet  so  lofty  were  liis  own  peculiar  notions, 
that  he  would  have  rather  peiislud  m ilii  hunger  iu  the  street, 
than  have  acquired  all  the  opulence  of  Garrick,  ])rovided  he 
should  have  been  obliged,  like  him,  to  assume  tlie  charactci* 
of  an  actor  ! 

Notwithstanding  this,  it  seemed  fore-doonicd  by  I'ate,  that 
his  life  should  assume  a  new  colour,  and  his  pursuits  a  fresh 
direction,  from  the  draiua.  It  was  on  the  stage  he  first  saw, 
and  heard,  and  became  enrajnured  with  Elir'.a  Liidey,  at  an 
oratorio;  and  on  the  stage  too  of  Drury  Lane,  v»here  he  him- 
self was  fated  afterwards  to  assume,  not  on.ly  the  lead  and 
superintendence,  but  also,  for  a  while,  to  irradiate  all  around 
him  by  the  splendour  of  his  talents  in  genteel  comedy. 

Mr.  Sheridan  lollowed  the  young  lady  to  Bath,  and  as  it  was 
the  custom  at  that  period,  to  signalize  a  youthful  lover's  alFec- 
tion  by  a  duel,  he  contrived  to  fight  two  with  Mr.  Mathews, 
a  gentleman  of  fortune,  still  living;  one  at  a  tavern  in  Hen- 
rietta Street,  Covent  Garden,  and  another  at  Kingsdown,  near 
Bath.  The  latter  was  not  unattended  with  bloodshed;  and 
both  the  combatants  are  said  to  have  cx)nductcd  themselves 
with  oreat  irallanlry  on  this  occasion.  A  trip  to  the  continent, 
and  a  marriage  there,  with  a  repetition  of  the  ceremony  in 
England,  after  their  return,  rendered  the  Avhole  aflair  ro- 
mantic  in  the  extreme!  But  ihc  denouement  of  this  romance 
was  not  at  all  pleasing  to  ]Mr.  Linley,  the  flither,  who,  by  the 
skill,  and  voice,  and  taste  of  his  beautiful  daugher  Eliza,  hoped 
to  enrich  himself.  At  length,  however,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
decent  period,  a  reconciliation  ensued;  and  Maria  Linley, 
less  lovely,  but  not  less  interesting  than  her  elder  sister,  filled, 
or  rather  occupied  her  situation  in  the  oratorios,  which  at  that 
pei-i<Hl  were  fafhionably  attended  :  and  this   too,  to  a  degree, 
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scarcely  to  be  credited  ut  the  present  iriornent.  The  }Oung 
lady,  last  mentioned,  «oon  after  died  of  a  decline ;  she  actually 
expired,  indeed,  while  singing  of  the  famous  anthem  in  the 
Messiah,  "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth  !" 

Both  before  and  after  this  unfortunate  event,  proposals  were 
conveyed  in  the  most  delicate  manner,  with  a  view  to  induce 
Mrs.  Sheridan  to  accept  of  a  lucrative  engagement :  a  wish  on 
the  part  of  Her  Maje;>ty  was  also  exjjrosscd  for  this  lady, 
who  united  all  the  requisites  of  scientific  skill,  with  the  finest 
gifts  of  nature,  in  her  own  person,  to  assist  at  her  private 
concerts.  But  the  first  were  rejected  with  disdain ;  and  the 
second  declined  with  all  due  politeness.  The  proprietors  of 
the  Pantheon,  who  tempted  Mrs.  Sheridan's  necessities,  with 
the  oflfer  of  two  thousand  pounds  for  twelve  nights  only,  ex- 
perienced a  similar  rebuff  with  the  patentees  of  the  winter 
theatres ;  and  3'et,  at  that  very  period,  this  young  couple  were 
almost  literally  destitute  of  a  dinner,  and  utterly  unable  to 
pay  the  house  rent  of  their  residence  in  (Orchard  Street,  Poit- 
man  Square. 

The  wife  on  this  occasion  is  said  to  have  made  fewer  ob- 
jections than  the  husband ;  and  it  may  be  questioned  perhaps 
by  prudent  inquirers,  if  in  their  situation,  he  did  not  carry 
his  pride  or  spirit  of  independence  rather  too  far?  At  any 
rate,  his  extreme  delicacy  ought  to  have  been  accompanied 
with  the  most  rigorous  economy,  a  steady  aj)plication  of  his 
talents,  and  an  earnest  determination  to  support  his  haughty 
and  noble-minded  resolves,  for  such  they  in  reality  were,  by  a 
correspondent  dignity  of  conduct  on  his  own  part.* 

*  On  reading  this  passage  to  a  friend,  I  am  assured,  "  that  the  SheriJans  an  J 
Liiiltys  had  been  long  intiniaic  together."  I  have  been  told  also ;  "  (hat  Miss  Lin- 
Icy  ha<l  rtciivercd  3000/.  fr^ni  a  Mr.  Long,  as  damages  lor  a  breach  of  contract  of  mar- 
riage. Of  iliatsum  Mr.  Linley,  )ier  father,  deducted  J500/.,  on  account  of  iiis  loss 
of  revenue,  in  consequence  of  marriage  ;  and  with  the  other  moiety,  Mr.  Sheridan  kept 
house  after  his  marriage  in  St.  Mary-le-Bone."  Ic  was  added,  "  tliat  this  beini;  the 
first  consideraljle  sum  ever  in  liis  possession,  he  acted  as  il'tlic  mines  of  I'eru  and  Potosi 
had  Ijcen  at  iiis  cominanil.  It's  .speedy  diflFusion  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  ini- 
tiate him  in  those  habits  of  dissipaiinn  and  exlravaganct;  which  finally  occasioned  the 
bhi|mrtck  of  his  fortune'and  his  hopes;  for  as  it  tended  not  a  little  to  impede,  so  it  finally 
put  an  untiiTiely  end  to  his  brilliant  career."  — £d. 
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But  although   Mr.  Sheridan  would  not   suffer   his  lady  to 
uppear  hetbrc  the  public,  in  the  character  of  a  singer,  he  him- 
self had  no  objections,   to  subject  the  fruits  of  his  talents,  to 
the   iudpment    of  the   self-same    tribinial.      It  has  been   con- 
lidonty  and  repeatedly   asserted,   that  his  first  attempts  in  tlie 
dramatic  art  were  not  propitious,  even  in  his  own  estimation. 
Notwithstanding  this,  such  was  his  reputation  as  a  poet,  in 
consequence  of  some  early  effusions,  that  his  friends  advised 
liini  to  persevere;  and  as  the  dramatic  muse  then,  as  now, 
rewarded    her   successful    votaries   Avith   great   liberality,    he 
resolved  to  attempt  a  comedy.     The  "  llivals,"  was  accord- 
iM«r|y  pioduccd  at  Covent  (Jardeu  llualn-,  and   laid  tlie   fouii- 
diliou  of  his  future  eminence  in  this  line  of  composition.     True 
it  is,  tliat  it  was  withdrawn  in  consequence  of  some  marks  of 
disapprobation*,  in  respect  to  certain  parts  of  the  dialogue; 
but  yet  the  critics  unanimously  pronounced  it  a  wonderful  per- 
formance at    the   age  of  twenty-five.     After  some  judicious 
alterations,  curtailments,  and  emendations,  it  was  again  brought 
forward,  and  has  ever  since  continued  to  be,  what  is  termed 
a  "  stock  piece,"  in  the  language  of  the  theatres. 

Having  at  length  succeeded,  to  a  certain  degree  at  least,  in 
a  play,  that  exhibited  a  considerable  portion  of  feeling,  sen- 
timent, and  gentility,  he  next  determined  to  vary  his  powers 
by  producing  a  farce,  calculated  to  display  broad  wit  and 
vulgar  merriment.  The  farce  of  "  St.  Patrick's  Day,"  is  said 
to  f.a\'e  been  written  within  the  space  of  forty-eight  hours ; 
and  it  gratified  the  galleries  exceedingly. 

At  the  conunencement  of  the  ensuing  season,  (in  the  autunni 
of  1776,)  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  appears  to  have  been  extremely 
industrious  during  the  preceding  summer,  obtained  new  and 
increased  applause,  by  producing  the  Comic  Opera  of  the 
"  Duenna."     On  this  occasion  his  lyiic  powers  proved  highly 

*  It  has  been  s.iid  by  the  adinirers  of  IMr.  Sheridan,  that  the  sole  fault  consisted  in 
tlie  lad  acting  of  Mr.  Leo,  who  displayed  none  of  the  c.iginal  lrot!;vc,  a.,d  personified 
no  part  uf  the  character  of  Sir  1-ucius  OTrlg-er.  This  actor  was  succeeded  l.y  Mr. 
Clinch,  with  the  happiest  effect;  and  he  in  his  turn  h;is  been  su.ccded  with  incrcasr.I 
apphiuse,  by  some  of  the  real  natives  of  Ireland,  on  vvliuso  pnrt  it  was  a!t<-<:llin- un- 
!i(.((  v;>rY  to  study  tin*  p«(ois  fif  tiie  Hibernian  hero. 
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serviceable  by  infusing  grace,  variety,  and  humour  into  llio 
songs ;  while  the  elegance,  correctness,  and  point  of  the  dic- 
tion, added  new  zest  to  the  dialogue.  In  short,  every  thing 
contributed  to  render  this  drama  at  once  pleasing,  popular, 
and  productive.  Yet,  after  all,  it  is  but  fair  to  add,  that  both 
the  success  and  celebrity  of  that  production  were  not  a  little 
assisted  by  the  excellence  of  the  musick,  and  the  talents  of  the 
singers.  Were  m(;rit  of  this  kind  to  be  estimated  by  the 
result  alone,  the  Duenna  might  be  deemed  superior  to  the 
Beggar's  Opera,  by  having  nm  half  a  score  of  nights  longer. 

Mr.  Sheridan's    reputation    had  now    n.'ached    the    utmost 
pinnacle  of  driunatic  lame,   and  yet  his  fortime  had  obtained 
but  little  increase.      Oay,   volatile,  dissipated,  and  hospitable 
to  excess,  his  lablc  was  open  to  the  whole  circle  of  his  friends 
and  admirers;  ;nid  who  would  n(tt  hav(;  been  eager  to  enjoy 
the    unrivalled    music    and    tnie(jiialle(l   wif   of   such    an  host 
and  hostess?    Yet   notwithstanding  the   notoriety   of  his   ex- 
pences,  and  the  deficiency  of  his  revenues,  such  were  the  fas- 
cinating manners,  talents,  and  reputation  of  the  author  of  the 
"  Duenna"  at  this  momeVit,  that  he  contrived  to  enter  into, 
and  succeed  in  a  negociation  with  Garrick,  for  the  purchase 
of  a  ])art  of  his  share  of  tlie  patent  of  Drury  I.ane  theatre. 
On  this  occasion  he  associateil  himself  with  Dr.  Ford  and  Mr. 
Linley :  these  gonllemen  hi  1776,  agreed  to  pay  the  sum  of 
30,0O0Z.  to  the  English  Roscius,  who  at  the  same  time  reserved 
to  himself  certain  other  claims  on,  and  advantages  from  the 
house.     On    this  occasion    Mr.  Sheridan  is   allowed  to  have 
displayed  great  talents  -Ai  Jnancc ;  for  it  must  be  obvious  that 
he  was  incapable  of  advancing  a  single  shilling;   he,  however, 
contrived  by  mortgage  alone,  to  obtain  the  money,  and  fulfil 
all  his  engagements.     The  unfortunate  Lacy,  in  an  evil  hour, 
was  also  induced  to  make  a  transfer  of  his  property :  it  is  im- 
possible to  contemplate  the  history  and  suffering  of  the  de- 
scendant of  this  gentleman  without  compassion  ! 

"  A  Trip  to  Scarborough*,"  first  performed  on  the  2Uh 

*  This  is  not  an  original  play,  being  merely  altered  from  Sir  John  Vanburch's  co- 
medy of  llifi  "  Relapse." 
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of  February  1777;  brought  cro\vilo(1  houses  to  the  great  sa- 
tisfaction of  the  new  partnersliip ;  while  the  "  School  for 
Scandal,"  literally  filled  their  empty  treasury.  This  far-famed 
comedy,  first  delighted  iu\  English  audience  on  the  8th  of 
May,  of  the  same  year;  atul  during  the  whole  season  obtained 
the  rapturous  commendations  of  all  the  gay,  genteel,  ;ind 
fashionable  circles.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  critics  liave  re- 
marked that  it  is  somewhat  deficieut  in  })oiut  of  morals;  and 
not  alto'i-ether  oriiriual  in  iv)int  of  characters.  J<)!;<:'pli  aiul 
Charles  have  been  copied,  we  are  told,  from  some  of  Fielding's 
novels;  while  Sir  Ohver  Surface  is  the  counter-pnrt  of  the 
hero  of  a  comedv  penned  by  his  own  mother.  Yet,  notwith- 
standiu"-  this,  it  nuisl  alwnvs  be  considen^d  one  of  the  best 
written,  and  the  b(>sl  contrived  produi  liens  of  the  ]u-escnt  day. 
It  ()Ui>;ht  not  to  be  forgotten,  however,  tli.il  the  grace  and 
dignity  of  the  Countess  of  Derby,  together  with  the  singular 
and  appropriate  powers  of  a  King,  a  Palmer,  and  a  Smith, 
contributed  not  a  little  to  lieighten  the  success.  This  bril- 
liant dramatic  cflfbrt,  which  obtained  for  its  author  the  title  of 
the  "  Modern  Congreve,"  has  never  as  yet  been  published, 
altiiouoh  a  corrected  coi)y  was  entrusted  to  a  respectable  book- 
seller ibr  this  express  ))iupose.  * 

A  musical  piece,  called  the  "  Camp,"  had  been  brought  out 
during  the  preceding  season,  to  gratify  the  taste  of  the  public 
foi-  military  spectacle,  we  being  then  at  war  with  America. 

The  "  Critic,"  although  manifestly  modelled  from  the  Duke 
of  Buckin<rham's  Rehearsal,  was  soon  after  received  with 
abundant  applause,  on  account  of  the  novelty,  and  application 
«)f  the  satire.  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary  was  a  ciiaracter  entirely 
new  to  the  drama,  although  not  to  real  life. 

The  lamented  death  of  Garrick  in  1779,  produced  a  Mo- 
nody from  the  same  pen.  It  was  delivered  by  Mrs.  Yates,  in 
the  character  of  the  Tragic  Muse,  with  much  pathos;  but  it 
was  little  calculated,  even  with  all  her  powers,  to  produce  the 
)iecessary  stage  eflc-'ct. 

*  Mr.  Sheridan  actually  sold  the  copy-right  of  the  School  for  Scandal  to  I\Ir.  Ridg- 
way,  of  Piccadilly,  who  possesses  the  receipt  for  the  same.  —  Ed. 
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Mr.  Sheridan  had  now  enjo3'cd  an  nnintorniplcd  cai ccr  iil" 
apphuiso  lor  many  years,  without  being  enricheil  hy  labours, 
which  would  liave  rendered  any  other  man  in  lijc  nation,  not 
only  independent,  but  affluent.  He  would  have  still  continued 
perhaps,  to  write  for  the  stage,  and  to  have  received  and  ex- 
pended large  sums  annually,  had  not  the  secret  whispci'ings 
of  ambition,  intimated  a  new  road  to  glory. 

Mr.,  ncnv  Lord  Jolni  Townshend,  a  younger  son  oi'  tiii- 
first  Marquis  Townshend,  was  like  himself,  a  poet,  and  it  is 
not  at  all  to  be  wondered,  that  the  congeniality  of  their  minds 
should  have  produced,  first  an  acquaintance,  and  then  an  in- 
timacy. They  are  supposed  indeed,  to  ha\c  combined  \\iih 
several  other  wits  of  the  day,  in  producing  a  series  of  mock 
heroic  poems  *,  which  were  eagerly  read,  diifused,  and  ap- 
plauded, from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other.  It  wfis 
this  gentleman  who  first  introduced  Mr.  Sheridan  to  IMr.  Fox, 
and  this  incident  converted  the  poet  into  a  politician  and 
^a  patriot. 

After  some  ineffectual  attempts  to  obtain  a  scat  in  parlia- 
ment through  patronage,  Mr.  Sheridan  at  length,  in  1 780, 
produced  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  borough  of  Stafford, 
which  then,  as  now,  owns  no  patron.  The  mere  expences  oi 
this  election  are  said  to  have  cost  hiin  1000/.,  a  sum  which  he 
borrowed  with  some  diificulty ;  and  he  was  fortimate  enough 
to  be  returned  at  so  tri/h'ng  an  cxpence,  as  there  was  a  petition 
against  him,  to  the  fifteenth  parliament  of  Cireat  Britain,  along 
with  Mr.  Monckton,  uncle  to  Viscount  Galway.  What  is 
not  a  little  remarkable,  he  and  this  gentleman  were  colleagues 
during  no  fewer  than  six  successive  parliaments,  i'or  (he 
same  place;  viz.  those  of  1780,  1781,  1190,  I7i)6,  1,S01,  and 
1802. 

Mr.  Sheridan,  now  entirely  relinquishing  the  Muses,  became 
a  regular  attendant  in  St.  Stephen's  Chapel ;  and  both  there, 
and  at  all  the  pubUc  meetings  of  the  time,  was  a  strennous 
opposer  of  the   American   war,   and  consequently,   a  violent 

*  The  Pi"ot>aii(inarj'  C^dcs,  &c.  Mr.Shcriiiun  diiiflaiincJ  any  &Ii.irc  in  tht'in. 
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foe  to  Lord  Noith's  julmiuistintion.  On  tlie  conclusion  of 
hostilities,  he  joined  with  niany  celebrated  men,  in  a  plan,  for 
procuring  a  reform  in  parliament ;  and  actually  sat  in  a  con- 
vention for  that  express  purpose,  with  Mr.  Pitt,  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  the  Rev,  Mr.  Wyville,  then  chairman  oi"  the  York- 
shire Conmiittee;  Sir  Cecil  Wray,  15art.  and  a  multitude  of 
oilier  distinguished  characters.  On  this,  as  on  many  similar 
occasions,  he  went  much  further  than  his  party  either  wished, 
or  intended ;  the  Whigs,  considered  as  a  body,  being  sup- 
posed never  to  have  been  very  fond  of  that  measure. 

Notwithstanding  this,  lie  was  now  dee^ned  so  able,  and  at 
IJie  same  time,  so  useful  an  assistant,  tliat  vsiien  tlie  Rocking- 
ham party,  in  1782,  vaulted  into  the  seat  of  power,  he  was 
immediately  ncmiinatcd  under-secretary  to  his  friend  Mr.  Fox, 
who  was  selected  at  that  period,  to  preside  over  the  foreign 
department.  In  this  new  and  arduous  situation,  time  sufficient 
for  a  display  of  his  abilities,  was  not  allowed,  for  the  Earl  of 
Shelburne  having  been  declared  first  Lord  of  the  I'reasury,  by 
the  especial  inter\'ention  of  the  King,  on  the  lamented  demise 
of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  Mr.  Fox  resigned,  after  a  few 
months  enjoyment  of  office,  and  was  of  course  followed  by 
)iis  secretary. 

Mr.  Sheridan,  who  had  before  engaged  in  the  "  English- 
man," now  joined  in  a  similar  periodical  paper,  called  "  The 
Jesuit,"  but  it  ought  to  be  here  explicitly  stated,  that  he  was 
not  the  author  of  that  bitter  attack  on  a  great  Personage, 
which  afterwards  produced  a  prosecution  on  the  part  of  His 
Majesty's  Attorni  y  General,  and  a  twelvemonth's  imprison- 
iucnt  to  the  publisher,  f 

At  length,  a  reconciliation  having  taken  place  between  two 
great  politicians,  who  had  bitterly  attacked  each  other,  during 
the  American  contest,  they  soon  gained  the  ascendant  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  b}'  their  united  talents,  and  influence; 
:)nd   INIr.    Sheridan  accordingly  formed  a  part  of  the  Coalition 

*  3Ir.  W'ilkie,   who  was  abaiuloncd  by  tlie  party,  thai  had  iiisiig-ateJ  him  t«  hi",  ruin, 
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Adininistnition.  by  hciug   jippoiiitcd   to   tlie  confidential  and 
important  olficc  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasmy,  in  1783. 

While  in  this  station,  he  for  tlie  /irst  time,  began  to  (HsijUiv 
the  expansive  and  versatile  powers  of  a  mind,  singularly 
frauiiht  with  a  combination  of  different  talents.  iVs  if  awed 
hitherto,  by  the  splendid  talents  of  a  Burke,  a  Fox,  and 
a  Pitt,  he  had  either  preserved  a  complete  silence,  or  oidy 
taken  a  very  subordinate  part  in  the  debate.  But  when  the 
India  Bill,  that  fatal  measure,  which  suddeidy  overset  the  new 
Administration,  came  under  the  cognizance  of  the  House  ot 
Commons,  liis  parliamentary  talents,  suddenly  burst  forth,  and 
from  that  day,  he  began  to  be  considered  a  rising  orator. 

Perhaj^s  this  v.  ill  be  the  proper  jilace  to  take  a  general  re- 
view of  his  parliamentary  career. 

The  fust  time  that  ISIr.  Sheridan  spoke  in  the  House  of 
Commons  appears  to  have  been  on  November  20,  1760, 
vhen  he  alluded  to  the  petition  presented  against  the  sitthig 
members,  complaining  of  an  undue  election  for  the  borough 
of  Stani)rd,  and  containing  a  charge  of  bribery  and  corrni)(ioii. 
Qn  this  occasion  he  defended  his  own  conduct;  termed  the 
petition  frivolous  and  vexatious,  and  deemed  it  very  hard  to 
lie  under  the  imputation  of  crimes,  for  perhaps  a  whole  year, 
before  th{.'  cah.nnny  was  duly  ascertained  and  refuted.  Mr. 
Ptigby,  the  Paymaster-General,  attempted  to  ridicule  this 
coinplair.t;  !mt  !te  was  answered  by  Mr.  Pox,  and  the  election 
v/as  finally  confirmed. 

On  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  "for  the  better  regulation 
of  His  Majesty's  Civil  Pist  lievenue;  and  for  abolishing  seve- 
ral useless,  expensive,  and  inconvenient  ])laces  ;  and  for  apply- 
ing the  monies  arising  therefrom,  to  the  public  service,"  on 
pelnuary  '2(i,  1781,  the  member  for  Stafford  made  his  maiden 
speech  in  the  House;  and  as  it  was  in  reply  to  Mr.  Courtenay, 
it  could  not  possibly  have  been  a  studied  one. 

The  latter  gentleman,  having  ridiculed  all  pretexts  to  virtue 
oil  the  pari  of  (heOpj)osilion,  and  hinted,  that  their  sole  objc<( 
was  place,  power,  and  emolument;    Mr.  Sheridan,  after  a  short 
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and  a})positc  exordium  observed :  "  that  altliougli  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  answer  any  charge,  which  was  accompanied  by  wit, 
and  irony,  yet  he  was  bound  to  notice  two  of  tlic  honourable 
gentleman's  similics  at  least.  The  one  was,  the  insinuation 
that  the  Opposition  was  envious  of  tliosc  who  basked  in  court 
sunshine,  and  desirous  .mei'ely  to  obtain  their  places.  Now 
I  ])eg  leave "  said  he,  "  to  remind  him  that  although  the 
sun  afforded  a  genial  warmth,  it  also  occasioned  an  intem- 
perate lieat,  which  tainted  every  thing  it  reflected  upon.  This 
excessive  lieat  tended  to  corrupt  as  well  as  to  cherish;  to  putrify, 
as  well  as  to  animate ;  to  dry,  and  soak  up  the  wholesome 
juices  of  the  body  politic,  and  turn"  the  whole  of  it  into  one 
mass  of  corruption.  If  those,  therefore  who  sat  near  him,  did 
not  enjoy  so  genial  a  warmth,  as  the  honourable  gentleman, 
arid  others,  who  like  him,  kept  close  to  the  noble  Lord  in  the 
blue  ribbon,  he  was  certain  at  least,  that  tlicy  breathed  apurer 
air,  an  air  less  infected,  and  less  corrupt.  Another  of  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman's  allusions  was  not  cjuite  a  new  one.  He 
had  talked  of  the  "machine  of  state,"  and  of  the  "drag  chain 
of  opposition."  lie  would  only  observe  upon  this,  tliat  a  drag 
chain  was  never  applied,' but  when  a  machine  was  going  down 
hill ;  and  then  it  was  applied  wisely.  As  to  any  thing  else  the 
gentleman  has  said,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  offer  a  reply;  but 
shall  sit  down,  with  observing,  that  the  most  serious  parts  of 
his  arguments,  appear  to  me,  to  be  the  most  ludricous." 

On  March  1,  in  the  same  year,  Mr.  Sheridan  made  a 
motion,  relative  to  the  better  regulation  of  the  police  of  West- 
mister.  On  this  occasion,  he  stated  that  the  late  disgraceful 
riots,  (in  1 780)  had  proceeded  from  a  venal,  and  incompetent 
magistracy ;  he  deprecated  the  idea  of  again  seeiug  "  orderly 
sereeants  attending  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  the  Courts  of 
Justice  beset  with  soldiers."  lie  concluded  by  moving  three 
propositions,  the  last  of  which  v»as  for  appointing  a  connnittee 
to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  civil  power  of  the  City  of 
Westminster,  in  respect  to  the  riots  in  June  last.  He  added, 
"  it  was  then,  and  indeed  always,  his  opinion,  that  the  city  of 
Wcstmhistcr  should  be  governed  bj'  a  corporate  body,  elect- 
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ed  by  the  people,  in  the  same  manner,  as  has  been  praclised 
for  ages,  in  the  metropolis  of  the  British  Empire. 

On  November  27,  he  supported  his  friend  Mr.  Fox,  in 
opposing  the  American  Avar,  to  which  he  was  uniformly  averse. 
The   attempt  to  pledge  the  House  of  Commons,  by  means  of 
the  address  then  proposed  on  the  part  of  the  minister,  "  to  flie 
unqualified  supjiort  of  a  determination  so  frantic  and  desperate, 
in   spite  of  seven  years'  dear  bought  experience,  and  in  the 
teeth  of  national  bankruptcy,   and  ruin,"  became  the  fruitful 
subject    of    complaint    on  the   part  of  Opposition.     It   was 
also  urged  with  equal  zeal  and  ability,  "  that  it  was  audacious 
in  the  extreme  to  hold  such  language,  at  a  time  when  the  cala- 
mitous effects  of  the  misconduct  of  ministers  called  for  penitence 
and  humiliation,"  nor  was  it  forgotten  to  urge,  "  the  delusion 
recurred  to,  from  year  to  year,  to  support  this  odious  and  un- 
just v,'ar;"  as  well  as  "  the  gross  and  criminal  mismanagement 
that  appeared  in  every  branch  of  administration,  and  particu- 
luily  in   the  naval  department,   then   confided  to  the  Earl  of 
Sandwich." 

Mr.  Sheridan  next  attacked  Mr.  Rigby,  and  in  opposition 
to  his  positive  assertion,  maintained  "  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, as  now  constituted,  did  not,  and  was  not  capable  of  de- 
claring the  sense  of  the  country  at  large."  After  hinting  at 
the  influence  and  corruption,  by  means  of  which  the  votes  of 
many  of  the  members  were  obtained,  he  declared  that  the  ar- 
guments proceeding  from  the  ministerial  bench,  only  tended  to 
prove  "  that  those  occupying  high  offices  were  entitled  to  the 
support  of  the  country,  exactly  in  proportion  as  they  shewed 
themselves  imfit  to  govern  it."  He  at  the  same  time,  very 
happily,  ridicided  the  assertion  of  Lord  George  Germaine, 
"  that  he  still  continued  to  regard  America  as  the  brightest 
jewel  of  the  British  crown ;  "  and  during  the  course  of  this 
debate  it  was  apparent,  that  he  attracted  the  attention  of  both 
sides  of  the  House. 

When  Mr.  Fox,  on  Feb.  7,  1782,  accused  the  Earl  Sand^ 
wich,  of  "  ross  mismanagement  in  respect  to  our  naval 
affairs,"  he  was  strenuously  and  ably  supported  by  the  subject 
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(,l  this  mciHoir,  \vlio  iiuulc  n  poinlcil  nllnck  on  T^ord  Nortli, 
1111(1  lamented  tlial  the  country  luid  lost  the  assistance  of  a 
K(})pel,  a  Howe,  a  Bariington,  a.  I'arker,  a  Harland,  and  a 
Byron,  all  of  whom  had  retired  in  disgust !  The  motion 
against  the  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  was  lost  by  a  majority 
of  only  '22. 

At  length  on  February  27,  1782,  the  Treasury  Bench  was 
left  in  a  minority,  on  General  Conway's  motion  for  putting  an 
end  to  the  American  war;  and  Mr.  Sheridan  next  day  sup- 
ported Lord  John  Cavendish's  proposition,  for  a  vote  of  cen- 
sure on  His  Majesty's  jiiinisteis  ;  on  the  latter  occasion,  he 
once  mote  rIdiiiiKd  llic  ehaiacter,  ihe  coiidiicl,  and  inconsis- 
tency, of  the  Right  Honourable  Richard  Rigby,  who  in  the 
course  of  that  day's  debate,  "  had  assured  the  House,  that  he 
thought  tlu>  n()V)l('  Lord  (North)  ought  to  resign  all  his  offices: 
and  yet  tieclared  with  the  same  breath,  that  he  would  give  his 
vote  for  retaining  the  |)ossession  of  them  :  who  hatl  declared 
*hat  the  American  war  oufjht  to  have  been  abandoned,  and 
yet  had  uniforml}-  voted  for  its  continuance  !  I  do  not  mean, 
however,"  adds  he  "  to  insinuate  any  improper  motives  for  tins 
conduct.  1  believe  the  Rin;ht  Honourable  Gentleman  to  have 
been  sincere,  for  as  a  member  of  parliament,  as  a  privy  coun- 
cillor, and  a  private  individual,  he  has  doubtless  detested  tlie 
American  war  as  much  as  any  one.  But  he  has  never  been 
al>!e  to  persuade  the  Pay-Master  General  that  it  was  a  bad 
v.ar;  and  in  which  ever  ol"  these  two  characters  lie  might 
speak,  it  unfortunately  was  the  Pay-Master  who  always  gave 
his   vote   in    that  House  !  " 

On  May  7.  1782,  Mr.  Sheridan  supported  Mr.  Pitt,  in  his 
motion,  "  tliat  a  committee  be  a}ipointed  to  inquii'e  into  the 
state  of  the  re})resentatit)n  in  j)arli.inu>nt,  and  to  report  to  the 
House,  their  observations  thereon." 

On  May  7,  17S.>,  JNTi.  Pitt  moved  the  IblJowing  resolutions  : 

L  "That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that  measures 
were  highly  necessary  to  be  taken  for  the  future  prevention  oi 
bribery  and  expence  at  elections  ;" 

2.   "That   for   the   future,  when   the  majority  of  voters  of 
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any  boroiigli,  .•^liali  bo  tonviitcd  ol  gio^>>  aiul  nolorious  coi- 
riiption  before  a  .select  committee  of  that  House,  appointed 
to  try  the  merits  of"  any  election,  such  borough  shall  be  dis- 
francliized,  and  tlie  minority  of  voters,  not  so  convicted,  shall 
be  entitled  to  vote  for  the  county,  in  which  such  borough  shall 
be  situated ; " 

And  3.  "  That  an  addition  of  Knights  of  the  Shire,  and  of 
representatives  of  tiie  Metropolis,  should  be  added  to  the  sfiare 
of  tlie  representation." 

On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Pitt  was  no  longer  in  power,  while 
Mr.  Sheridan  was  one  of  the  Secretaries  to  the  Treasury ;  not- 
withstanding wliich,  tlie  latter  declared  *•'  that  the  remedy  did 
not  go  far  enough :  yet,  nevertheless,  he  Avould  vote  for  it. 
The  shortening  the  duration  of  parliament"  said  he  "  is  one  of 
those  objects,  which  in  my  mind  ought  to  be  a  leading  measure, 
as  it  tends  to  correct  the  great  vice  in  the  representation,  their 
subservience  to  government,  in  conse(|uence  of  the  long  lease 
of  seven  years,  obtained  from  their  constituents,  the  people. 
Shorten  that  period  an^l  you  un(|U(;s(ioiiably  strengtiien  (lie 
intercourse  and  connexion  between  the  representative  antl 
constituent ;  and  the  situation  of  the  latter  being  more  precari- 
ous, he  is  likely  to  be  more  attentive  to  his  trust." 

On  January  12,  17^1-,  Avhile  the  House  was  in  a  committee 
on  the  "  state  of  the  nation,"  Mr.  Sheridan  attacked  Mr.  Pitt 
with  great  severity;  he  also  assailed  ^>h\  Dundas  with  all  the 
poignancy  of  wit  and  humour.  He  licxt  alludcil  to  the  art's 
practised  by  the  Grenvilles,  to  turn  out  the  administiation  of 
which  he  himsell"  had  formed  a  part,  and  read  :i  passage  fi'om 
the  journals,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  1  L  to  sh-w  that  secret 
influence  of  a  similar  nature  then  prevailed  :  and  wliat  was  not 
a  little  remarkable,  the  agent's  name  was  Tcjnple ;  but  lie 
happened  to  be  only  in  progress  to  nobility :  and  was  but  a 
simple  baronet,  not  a  peer."  He  then  descanted  on  the  ques- 
tion at  issue  between  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  and  ilic 
privileges  of  the  commons;  and  illustrated,  by  several  apt  iml 
beautiful  examples,  the  new  idea  of  Mr.  Vos,  "  that  the  pr.ic- 
licc  of  our  constitution  was  more  perfect  than  the  thcH)ry." 
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When  Mr.  Aldernuui  Sa'.vbmlge  on  June  IG,  1784,  made 
a  motion  "  tliat  a  connnittce  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
present  state  of  the  re])resentation  of  the  Commons  of  Great 
Biitain  in  parhamcnt,"  he  was  ably  supported  by  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan, who  deprecated  the  "  previous  <]uestion,"  persisted  in  by 
Lord  Miilorave,  the  friend  of  tlie  Premier,  "  as  it  would  allbrd 
the  pubHc  room  for  suspicion,  that  suoh  a  motion  was  made 
colhisively,  and  with  the  llight  Honourable  Gentleman's  con- 
nivance." Mr.  l*itt  was  now  in  oHice,  and  Lord  North,  with 
wlxmi  thcMM.igshad  coalesced,  although  iu  opposition, opeidy 
declared  himself  averse  to  any  reform  wliatsoever  ! 

On  July  \9,  1  TSl,  the  meuiber  for  Stafford,  who  had  be- 
fore, strenuously  aiul  ably  supported  Mr.  Fox's  India  Bill, 
now  exhibited  e(iual  talents,  in  atthcking  the  counter  plan  for 
regulating  the  alUiirs  of  India,  produced  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Pitt  When  the  latter  gentleman,  soon  after,  moved  for  pay- 
ing the  arrears  olthe  civil  list,  Mr.  Sheridan,  by  way  of  reply, 
read  the  King's  speech  to  his  parliament,  in  which  His  Ma- 
jesty most  graciously  observed  :  "  1  have  carried  into  strict 
execution  the  several  reductions  in  my  civil  list  expences.  I 
have  introduced  a  further  reform  into  other  dei)artments,  and 
suppressed  several  sinecure  places  in  them.  1  have  by  this 
means  so  regulated  my  establishment,  that  my  expences  shall 
not  in  future  exceed  my  income." 

7'he  "  Westminster  Scrutiny,"  "  the  L-ish  Resolutions," 
«  the  Taxes  on  Cottons,  Stufls,  Female  Servants,"  "  the 
Irish  Propositions,"  all  occupied  the  attention,  and  were 
spoken  to,  when  before  pariinnient,  by  the  member  for  Stafford, 
in  1 785.  In  1786,  he  ably  and  manfully  opjioscd  the  extrava- 
gant plans  of  the  late  Duke  of  Richmond  for  fortifying  and 
protecting  the  dock  yards,  by  means  of  numerous,  extensive, 
and  expensive  works  ;  instead  of  iccurring  to  the  naturnl  de- 
fence of  Great  Britain,  arising  out  of  a  powerful  navy.  On 
this  occasion,  he  alluded  to  the  constitutional  jealousy  of  the 
uiilitary  jwwer  of  the  crown,  which  oiiginated  in  this  :  "that  it 
was  in  the  nature  of  Khigs  tcvlt)ve  power,  and.  in  the  consti- 
luti(Mi    of  :n-.n;(;s   to     'I'ey    King?."      ITe  :.!■.>  obs(M-ved,  "  that 
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the  strongholds,  now  contended  tor,  il"  maintained  a^  iiivy 
nuist  be,  in  peace,  by  full  and  disciplined  garrisons ;  il  wcii 
provided  and  calculated  to  stand  regular  sieges  as  the  [)iesent 
plan  professed ;  and  if  extended  to  all  the  objects  to  which  the 
system  must  inevitably  lead,  whether  they  were  to  be  consider- 
ed as  inducements  to  tempt  a  weak  i)riiice  to  evil  vifws,  or  a:- 
cn<>-ines  of  power,  in  case  of  actual  rupture;  would  in  truth 
present  ten  times  the  means  of  curbing  and  subduing  the 
country,  that  could  be  stated  to  arise,  even  from  doubling  the 
present  military  establishment ;  with  this  extroardinary  aggra- 
vation attending  the  lolly  of  consenting  to  such  a  system,  that 
those  very  naval  stores,  and  magazines,  the  seed  and  sources  ot 
our  future  navy,  the  effectual  preservation  of  which  Avas  the 
pretence  for  these  unassailable  fortresses,  would  in  thai, 
case,  become  a  pledge  and  hostage,  in  the  hands  of  the  crown, 
wliich  in  a  country,  circumstanced  as  this  was,  must  insure  an 
unconditional  submission  to  the  most  extravagant  claims  which 
despotism  could  dictate." 

In  the  spring  of  1 780,  commenced  the  proceedings  againel 
Mr.  Hastings,  in  which  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  actively 
engaged  for  several  years.  The  first  difficulty  encountered,  by 
those  who  brought  the  charges,  w  as  an  evident  unwillingness  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Dundas  to  produce  the  neces- 
sary documents.  At  length,  Mr.  Burke,  on  April  4-,  178(i, 
charged  the  laic  ( Jovcrnor-Cleneral  of  li<'iig:il,  willi  high 
crimes  and  mis(U;meaiiours,  and  lodged  nine  arliclcs  agaiiisl 
him,  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Conm.ons.  The  first  of 
these,  which  comprehended  the  Itohilla  war,  was  lost,  87  only 
having  voted  for  the  motion,  while  119  declared  against  it,  on 
June  1st.  On  the  13th  of  the  same  month,  Mr.  Fox  brought 
forward  the  Benares  charge,  which  Avas  carried  by  a  majority 
of  119  to  79,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Excheqxier  concurring  in 

tiie  vote. 

On  February  7th  1787,  in  a  couunittee  of  the  whole  House, 
Mr.  Sheridan  presented  the  fourth  charge,  viz.  the  resumption 
of  the  Jatdiires,  and  the  confiscation  of  the  treasures  ol'  the 
Princesses  of  Oude,  on  Avhich  occasion,  during  a  speech  of 
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five  hours  and  a  hall',  he  coinmaiKled  the  universal  attention 
and  admiration  of  all  who  heard  liim. 

He  commenced  liis  speech  by  some  pointed  alhisions  to  the 
conduct  of  Sir  EHjah  Impey,  who  had  recurred  to  tlie  low 
and  artful  stratagem  of  printed  hand  bills  of  defence,  in  favow 
of  Mr.  Hastings,  in  respect  to  the  present  articles  of  accusa- 
tion. Neither  the  informality  on  any  subsisting  evidence,  nor 
the  adducement  of  any  new  explanations  on  the  part  of  the 
late  Chief  Justice  of  Bengal,  could  make  the  slightest  impres- 
sion upon  the  vast  and  strong  body  of  proof  now  intended  to 
bi'  biought  forward.  The  long  and  unwearied  attention  paid 
by  parliament  to  the  affairs  of  India,  —  the  voluminous  pro- 
ductions of  their  committees, — the  repeated  recommendations 
of  1  lis  Majesty,  — were  all  undeniable  proofs  of  the  moment, 
and  magnitude  of  the  consideration;  and  incontrovertibly 
established  this  plain,  broad  fact,  that  parliament  had  directly 
acknowledged  that  the  British  name  and  character  had  been 
dishonoured,  and  rendered  detested  throughout  India,  by  the 
malversation  and  crimes  of  the  principal  servant  of  the  East 
India  company.  I'o  some  sarcasms  propagated  in  another 
place,  he  would  ask,  "  Is  parliament  misspending  its  time  by 
inquiring  into  the  oppressions  jjractised  on  millions  of  un- 
fortunate persons ;  and  endeavouring  to  bring  the  daring  de- 
linquent, who  had  been  guilty  of  the  most  llagrant  acts  of 
enormous  tyranny,  and  rapacious  peculation,  to  exemplary 
and  condign  ))unishment?  Was  it  a  misuse  of  their  functions, 
to  be  diligent  in  attempting  to  wipe  off  the*  disgrace  attached 
to  the  British  name  in  India,  and  to  rescue  the  national  cha- 
racter from  lasting  infamy  ? 

"  Their  indefatigable  exertions  in  committees, — their  nu- 
merous, elaborate,  and  clear  reports,  —  their  long  and  in- 
teresting debates, —  their  solemn  addresses  to  the -throne — their 
rifforous  legislative  acts,  —  their  marked  detestation  of  that 
novel  and  base  soj)hism  in  the  principles  of  judicial  inquiiy, 
(the  constant  language  of  the  Governor  General's  servile 
depend  a}  Us .')  that  crimes  might  be  compounded,  —  that  tlio 
uuilt  of  Mr.  Hastings  was  to  be  balanced  bv  his  successes,  — ■ 
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iluit  fortunate  events  were  a  full  and  oompleto  set-oft'  agaiii^t 
a  system  of  oppression,  corruption,  breach  of  fairli,  peculation, 
and  treachery, —  and  finally,  their  solemn  and  awful  judgment, 
that  in  the  case  of  Bejjarcs,  Mr.  Hastings's  conduct  was  a 
proper  object  of  parliamentary  impeachment;  had  covered 
them  with  applause,  and  broughl  them  forward  in  the  face  of 
all  the  world,  as  the  objects  of  perpetual  admiration.  The 
vote  of  the  last  session,  by  which  the  conduct  of  this  ])! liar  of 
India,  this  coriicr-stor.c  of  our  slrc))glh  in  the  East,  this  talis- 
man  of  the  British  tcnitoiics  in  Asia,  was  censured,  did  the 
greatest  honour  to  an  Enfflish  House  of  Commons,  as  it  must 
be  the  forerunner  of  speedy  justice  on  that  character  which 
was  said  to  be  above  censure ;  but  whose  deeds  were  such,  as 
no  difficulties,  no  necessities  could  justify ;  for  where  is  the 
situation,  however  elevated,  and  in  that  elevation,  however 
embarrassed,  that  can  authorize  the  wilful  commission  ot 
oppression  and  rapacity  ?" 

As  to  the  present  charge,  "  He  professed  to  God,  that  he 
felt  in  his  own  bosom  the  strongest  j^ersonal  conviction ;  and 
it  was  from  that  conviction,  he  believed  the  conduct  of  War- 
ren Hastings  in  regard  to  tlie  Nabob  of  Oude  and  the  Begums, 
comprehended  every  species  of  human  c^lfenco.  He  had  proved 
himself  guilty  of  rapacity,  at  once  violent  and  insatiable  —  of 
treachery,  cool  and  premeditated,  —  of  oppression,  useless  and 
unprovoked,  —  of  breach  of  faith,  unw;irr;Miliibl(^  nnd  base, — 
of  cruelly,  mnuanly  and  inun(  icilul.  Tlir^.e  \v<  re-  tlie  i  rimes 
of  which,  in  his  soul  and  conscience,  be  arraigneil  Warren 
Hastino-s :  and  of  which  ho  had  tlie  confidence  to  say,  he  should 
convict  him ! 

"  As  there  were  gentlemen  ready  to  stand  up  his  advocates, 
he  challenged  them  to  watch  him,  —  to  watch  if  he  advanced 
one  inch  of  assertion,  for  which  he  had  not  solid  ground:  for 
he  trusted  nothing  to  declamation.  I  ilesire  credit,"  adds  he, 
"  for  no  tact  which  1  shall  not  provi>,  and  which  I  do  not 
demonstrate  beyond  the  possibilily  of  refutation.  I  sh:dl  not 
desert  the  clear  and  invincible  gromul  of  truth,  throughout 
anv  one  i)article  of  my  allegations  against  Mr.  Hastings,   who 
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unirovnily  niniod  lo  oovern  India  by  his  own  arbitrary  power, 
covcrino-  with  misi-ry  upon  inistiy  (he  wretched  peo})le  wlK)in 
l*rovidencc  had  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  this  counjry ; 
whilst  in  his  favour,  not  one  single  circumstance,  grounded  on 
truth,  w  as  stated,  —  the  attempt  at  vindication  was  false 
tliroughout." 

Mr.  Sheridan  now  commenced  his  examination  of  Mr.  Has- 
tings's defence.     "  Although  he  had  gone  so  far  back  as  the 
year   1775,  for  pretended  grounds  of  justification  from  the 
charge  of  violence  and  rapacity,  yet  not  one  of  the  facts,  as 
staled  by  him,  but  was  fallacious.     Groundless,  nugatory,  and 
insulting,  were  the  anirm!ili<)ns  of  the  Kx-dovernor  (K'neral, 
that  the  seizure  of  treasure  Irom  the  Begums,  and  the  exi)Osi- 
tion  of  their  pillaged  goods  to  public  auction,  (unparalleled  acts 
of  open  injustice,  oppression,  and  inhumanity !)  were  in  any 
degree  to  be  defended  by  those  encroachments  on  their  pro- 
perty, which  had  taken  place  previously  to  his  administration; 
or  by  those  sales,  which  they  themselves  had  solicited  as  a 
favourable  mode  of  supplying  their  aid  to  the  Nabob. 

"  Mr.  Hastings  wished  to  insinuate,  that  a  claim  was  set  up 
in  the  year  1775,  to  the  treasure  of  the  Begums,  as  belonging 
of  right  to  that  I'rince ;  and  it  would  appear  from  a  minute  of 
council,  that  women  were  entitled  by  the  Mahomedan  law  only 
to  the  property  within  the  Zenana  where  they  lived.  The  Bow 
Begum  had  readily  complied  with  this  authority ;  the  disputed 
property  was  accordingly  given  up;  and  no  claim  whatever 
was  made  to  the  residue,  which  was  guaranteed  to  the  Prin- 
cesses of  Oude,  by  Mr.  Bristow,  on  the  part  of  the  Company. 
"  But  Hr.  Hastings  having  conceived  a  project  of  acquiring 
an  immense  sum  of  money  by  plunder,  left  Calcutta  in  1781, 
and  proceeded  to  Lucknow,  as  he  said  himself,  with  two  great 
objects  in  his  mind,  namely,  Benares  and  Oude.  What  was 
the  nature  of  these  boasted  resources  ?  —  That  he  should 
plunder  one  or  both,  —  the  equitable  alternative  of  a  highway- 
man, who  on  going  forth  in  the  evening,  hesitates  which  of 
!iis  resources  to  prefer,  —  Bagshot  or  Hounslow.     In  sucli  a 
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btale   of  generous  iirei()lulii»ii,  diil  Mr.  Huntings  proceed   to 

Benares  and  Oude ! 

"  At  Benares,  he  failed  in  his  pecuniary  object.  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  —  not  on  account  of  any  ancient  enmitien 
shewn  by  the  Begums, —not  in  resentment  of  any  old  dis- 
turbances, but  because  he  had  failed  in  one  place,  and  had 
but  two  in  his  prospect,  did  he  conceive  the  base  expedient  of 
plundering  these  aged  women.  He  had  no  pretence, —he 
had  no  excuse,  — he  had  nothing  but  the  arrogant  and  ob- 
stinate determination  to  govern  India  by  his  own  corrupt  will, 
to  plead  for  his  conduct. 

"Inflamed  by  disappointment  in  his  first  project,  lie  has- 
tened to  the  fortress  of  Chunar,  to  meditate  the  more  atrocious 
design  of  instigating  a  son  against  his  mother;  of  bacrilicing 
female  dignity  and  distress,  to  parricide  and  plunder.  At 
Chunar  was  the  infamous  treaty  concerted  with  the  Nabob's 
Vizier,  to  despoil  the  Princesses  of  Oude  of  their  hereditary 
possessions, —there  it  was  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  stipulated 
with  one,  whom  he  called  an  independent  Prince ;  that  as  great 
distress  had  arisen  to  the  Nabob's  government  from  the  mi- 
litary power  and  dominion  assumed  by  the  Jaghierdars,  lie 
be  permitted  to  resume  such  as  he  may  find  necessary  ;  widi  a 
reserve,  that  all  such,  for  the  amount  of  whose  Jaghiers  the 
Company  are  guarantees,  shall,  in  case  of  the  resumption  of 
their  lands,  be  paid  the  amount  of  their  net  collections,  through 
the  resident  in  ready  money;  and  that  no  Knglish  resident 
be  appointed  to  Furruckabad. 

"  No  sooner  was  the  foundation  of  iniquity  thus  instantly 
established,  in  violation  of  the  pledged  faith,  and  solemn  gua- 
rantee of  the  British  government;  no  sooner  had  Mr.  Has- 
thi<>-5  determined  to  invade  the  substance  of  justice,  than  he 
rcj^olved  to  avail  himself  of  her  judicial  forms;  and  accordingly 
dispatched  a  messenger  for  the  Chief  Justice  of  India,  to  assist 
him  in  perpetrating  the  violations  he  had  projected.  Sir  Eli- 
jah having  arrived,  INIr.  Hastings,  with  much  art,  proposed  a 
question  of  opinion,  involving  an  unsubstantiated  foct,  in  order 
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\n  obtain  even  a  surreptitious  npprobtition  of  tlie  measures  lie 
bad  pie-detennined  to  iidopt;  '  tlic  Begums  being  in  actual 
rebellion,  miglit  not  the  Nabob  confiscate  their  property?' 
'  Most  undoubtedly,'  was  the  ready  answer  of  the  friendly 
judge.  Not  a  syllable  of  inquiry  intervened  as  to  the  existence 
of  the  imputed  rebellion ;  nor  a  moment's  pause,  as  to  the  ill 
purposes  to  which  the  decision  of  a  Chief  Justice  might  be 
perverted.  It  was  not  the  oflicc  of  a  friend,  to  mix  the  grave 
caution  and  cold  circumspection  of  a  judge,  with  an  opinion 
taken  in  such  circumstances;  and  Sir  Elijah  had  previously 
declared,  that  he  gave  his  advice,  not  as  a  judge,  but  as  a 
friend  ;  a  character  he  equally  preferred,  in  the  strange  oflice 
which  he  undertook  of  collecting  defensive  affidavits  on  the 
subject  of  Benares." 

Alter  the  orator  had  expatiated,  in  a  vein  of  irony,  on  the 
conduct  of  Sir  Elijah,  whom  he  stiled  in  ridicule  the  "  Ori- 
ental Grotius,"  who  had  given  "  his  premature  sanction  for 
})liindering  the  Begums,"  and  "  become  the  posthumous  sup- 
port of  the  expulsion  and  pillage  of  the  Rajah  Cheit  Sing;" 
\ie  fully  and  ably  insisted  on  the  gross  perversion  of  both  the 
judicial  and  executive  power  of  India.  "  At  the  same  mo- 
ment," continued  he,  "  that  the  sword  of  government  was 
turned  to  an  assassin's  dagger,  the  pure  ermine  of  justice  was 
stained  and  disgraced  with  the  basest  and  meanest  contamin- 
ation. Under  such  circumstances  did  Mr.  Flastings  complete 
the  treaty  of  Chunar ;  a  treaty  which  might  challenge  all  the 
treaties  that  ever  subsisted,  for  containing,  in  the  smallest  com- 
pass, the  most  extensive  treachery.  Mr.  Hastings  did  not 
conclude  that  treaty  until  he  had  received  from  the  Nabob 
a  present  or  rather  a  bribe  of  100,000/. 

"  The  circumstances  of  this  present  were  as  extraordinary 
as  the  thing  itself.  Four  months  afterwards,  and  not  till  then, 
Mr.  Hastings  communicated  the  matter  to  the  Company.  Un- 
fortunately for  himself^  however,  this  tardy  disclosure  wa? 
conveyed  in  words  which  betrayed  his  original  meaning;  for 
with  no  common  incaution,  he  admits  the  present  was  of  a 
magnitude  not  to  be  concealed.     And  what  was  the  considcM - 
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alion  for  this  cxtiaordinary  bribe?  No  less  than  the  with- 
drawing fi'om  Oude,  not  only  all  the  English  gentlemen  in 
ofllcial  situations,  but  the  whole  also  of  the  English  army :  and 
that  too  at  the  very  moment  when  he  himself  had  stated  the 
whole  country  of  Oude  to  be  in  open  revolt  and  rebellion, 

"  Other  very  strange  articles  were  contained  in  the  same 
treaty,  which  nothing  but  this  infamous  bribe  could  have  oc- 
casioned; together  with  the  reserve  which  he  had  in  his  own 
mind,  of  treachery  to  the  Nabob ;  for  the  only  part  of  the  treaty 
which  he  ever  attempted  to  carry  into  execution,  was  to  widi- 
draw  the  English  gentlemen  from  Oude.    The  Nabob,  indeed, 
considered  this  as  essential  to  his  deliverance,  on  account  of 
their  supposed  rapacity.     Accordingly,  at  the  very  moment  he 
pocketed  the  extorted  spoil  of  the  Nabob,  with  his  usual  grave 
hypocrisy  and  cant,  '  Go,'  he  said  to  the  English  gentlemen, 
<  go  you  oppressive  rascals,  go  from  this  worthy,  unhappy 
man,  whom  you  have  plundered,  and  leave  him  to  my  protec- 
tion.    You  have  robbed  him,  —  you  have  plundered  him,  — 
you  have  taken  advantage  of  his  accumulated  distresses ;  but, 
please  God,  he  shall  in  future  be  at  rest ;  for  I  have  promised 
him  he  shall  never  see  the  face  of  an  Englishman  again.'    This, 
however,  was  the  only  portion  of  the  treaty  which  he  even 
affected  to  fulfil ;  for  as  to  all  other  parts,  we  learn  from  him- 
self, that  at  the  very  moment  he  made  it,  he  intended  to  de- 
ceive the  Nabob.     Accordingly,  he  advised  general,   instead 
of  partial  rcsumptiojis,  for  the  express  purpose  of  defeating  his 
views ;  and  instead  of  giving  instant  and  unqualified  assent  to 
all  the  articles   of  the   treaty,    he  perpetually  qualified,  ex- 
plained,  and  varied  them  widi  new  diminutions  and  reserv- 
ations.     Was  there  any   theory   in  Machiiivel,   any  treachery 
ujion    record,    any    cold   Italian    fraud,    which    could  in  any 
degree  be  ])ut  in  comparison  with  the  disgusting  hypocrisy, 
and  uneciualled  baseness  which   Mr.  Hastings  had  shewn  on 
that  occasion ! 

"  But  there  were  some,  who  found  an  apology  for  the  atro- 
city of  these  crimes,  in  the  greatness  of  his  mind ;  —  but  does 
not  this  quality  arise  out  of  great  actions,  directed  to  great 
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ends  ^  In  them,  and  in  them  alone,  we  are  to  search  for  true 
and  estimable  magnanimity ;  to  them  only  can  we  justly  affix 
the  splendid  title  and  honors  of  real  greatness.  His  course 
was  an  eternal  deviation  from  rectitude,  —  he  pursued  the 
worst  objects  by  the  worst  means,  ■ —  he  cither  tyraimiscd  or 
deceived;  and  was  by  turns  a  Dionysius  and  a  ISca})in.  As 
well  might  the  writhing  obliquity  of  the  serpent  be  compared 
to  the  swift  directness  of  the  arrow,  as  the  duplicity  of  Mr. 
Hastings's  ambition,  to  the  simple  steadiness  of  genuine  mag- 
nanimity. In  his  mind  all  was  shuffling,  ambiguous,  dark, 
insidious,  and  little:  nothing  simple,  nothing  unmixed:  all 
affected  plaiimess  and  actual  dissinuilation  ;  —  a  heterogeneous 
mass  of  contradictory  qualities;  with  nothing  great  but  his 
crimes;  and  even  these,  contrasted  by  the  littleness  of  his 
motives,  which  at  once  denoted  both  his  baseness  and  his 
meanness,  and  marked  him  for  a  traitor  and  a  trickster." 

Mr.  Sheridan  now  shewed,  by  evidence,  that  the  twofold  ac- 
cusation against  the  Begums  was  unjust;  and  that  first  they  were 
Jiot  the  ancient  disturbers  of  the  government;  and  secondly, 
that  the  charge  of  having  induced  the  Jaghierdars  to  resist 
the  Nabob,  was  no  less  untrue — the  flict,  indeed,   being  fully 
substantiated,  that  no  one  of  these  ever  did  resist.     He  stated 
it   to  be  incontrovertible,   "  that   the  Begums  were  not  con- 
cerned either  in  the  rebellion  of  Bulbudder,  or  the  insurrec- 
tion at   Benares;    nor  did  Mr.  Hastings   ever  once  seriously 
think  them  guilty.     Their  treasures  were  their  treason ;  and 
Asoph  ul  Dovvlah  thought  like  an   unwise   Prince,  when  he 
blamed  his  father  for  bequeaUiing  him  so  little  wealth.     His 
father,  Sujah  ul  Dowlr.h,  actc-d  wisely  in  leaving  his  son  witli 
no  temj)tation  about  hiu),  to  invite  acts  of  violence  and  ra- 
pacity.    He  clothed  him  with  poverty  as  with  a  shield,  and 
armed  him  with  necessity  as  with  a  sword  !  —  The  third  charge 
was  equally  false,  did  they  resist  the  resumption  of  their  own 
Jaghierdars?  Although  they  had  resisted,  there    would   not 
have  been  any  crime,  seeing  that  these  were  confirmed  by 
solemn  treaty ;  yet  the   Nabob  himself,    with  all  the  load  of 
obloquy  imputed  to  him,  never  so  much  as  accused  them  of 
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Stirring  up  oppoiiitioii  to  his  authority.  To  prove  the  tiilsu- 
hood  of  the  wliole  of  this  charge,  and  to  shew  that  Mr.  Hastings 
originally  projocted  the  plunder ;  that  he  threw  the  Avhole  odium 
in  tlie  iirst  instance  on  the  Nabob ;  and  that  he  imiMitod  the 
crimes  to  tlieni  bcft)re  lie  had  received  one  of  the  runumis 
which  he  alterwards  manufactured  into  alhdavits,  would  be 
seen  from  the  dates  of  the  various  papers  now  about  to  be 
adduced ;  which  would  also  iniphcate  Mr.  Middleton  and  Sir 
Elijah  Impey. 

"  The  Begums,  by  condition,  by  age,  and  by  infirmities, 
vere  almost  the  only  persons  in  India,  Avho  could  not  have 
a  thought  of  distressing  that  goverimient,  by  which  alone  they 
could  hope  to  be  protected;  and  to  charge  them  with  a  design 
to  depose  their  nearest  and  dearest  relatives,  was  equally  odious 
and  absurd.  To  ascribe  to  the  Princesses  tliose  insurrec- 
tions which  had  constantly  taken  place  in  Oude,  was  wander- 
ing even  be3'ond  the  improbabilities  oi"  fiction  ;  it  might  with 
equal  probability  have  been  insisted,  that  but  for  them,  famine 
would  not  have  pinched,  nor  thirst  have  parched,  nor  exter- 
mination have  depopulated.  Mr.  Hastings,  wanting  a  motive 
for  his  rapacity,  had  found  it  in  fiction.  But  we  are  told, 
*  that  they  complained  of  the  injustice  done  t«)  ihem.'  And 
God  of  Heaven  !  had  they  not  a  right  to  comj)lain  of  the  in- 
jiu.tice,^ — after  a  soKinn  treaty  vi»)l:itcd, —  after  being  plundered 
of  all  their  j)roperly,  —  and  on  iIu-cm-  of  llic  last  cxlri'inity 
of  wretchedness,  M'cre  they  to  be  deprived  of  the  last  resource 
of  impotent  wretchedness, —  complaint  and  lamentation  !  Was 
it  a  crime  that  they  should  crowd  together  in  fluttering  trepi- 
dation, like  a  flock  of  resistless  birds  on  seeing  the  felon  kite 
who,  having  dartcni  at  one  devoted  indi\  idual,  and  missed  his 
aim,  singled  out  a  new  object,  and  was  sjjringing  on  his  prey 
with  redoubled  vigour  in  his  wing,  and  keener  vengeance  in 
his  eje.  The  sijnple  fact  is,  having  liiiled  as  to  Cheit  Sing, 
he  felt  the  necessity  of  procuring  a  sum  of  money  somewhere; 
for  he  knew  that  to  be  the  never-taiUng  receipt  to  make  his 
peace  with  the  tlirectors  at  home  I  Let  the  fancy  of  the  Go- 
ijernor-Gencrai  but  conceive  the  proud  spirit  of  Sujah  Dowlah, 
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looking  down  upon  the  ruin  and  devastation  of  his  family,  and 
beholding  that  palace  which  had  been  restored  to  him,  plun- 
dered by  that  very  army  with  which  he  himself  had  vanquished 
iJie  Mahrattay;  that  very  Middleton,  who  had  been  engaged 
in  niaiuiging  the  previous  viohitions,  most  busy  to  perpetrate 
the  last;  that  very  Hastings,  whom  he  had  left  on  his  death- 
bed, the  guardian  of  his  wife,  and  mother,  and  family,  turning 
all  those  dear  relations,  the  objects  of  his  solenm  trust,  forth 
to  the  merciless  seasons,  and  a  more  merciless  soldiery ! 

"  I  have  heard  of  factions  and  parties  in  this  House,  and 
know  that  they  exist.  The  prerogative  of  the  Crown  linds  its 
advocates  among  llic  representatives  of  the  j)eopi(;:  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  [)eople  (iiid  their  opponents,  even  among  the 
Conunons  of  England, — there  is  no  subject  on  which  wc  are 
not  broken  and  divided,  —  habits,  connexions,  parties,  all  lead 
to  diversity  of  opinion,  —  but  when  humanity  presents  itself 
to  observation,  it  finds  no  division  among  us,  —  it  is  attacked 
as  the  common  enemy,  and  is  never  left  until  completely  over- 
tlirown.  It  is  not  given  to  this  House,  to  behold  the  objects 
of  their  conipassion  and  benevolence;  they  cannot  see  the 
workings  of  the  heart,  the  quivering  lips,  the  trickling  tears, 
the  loud  and  yet  trcnmlous  joys  of  the  millions  whom  their 
vote  of  this  night  v.ould  for  ever  save  from  the  cruelty  of 
corruj)ted  power.  But  though  they  could  not  directly  see  the 
effect,  is  not  the  true  enjoyment  of  their  benevolence  increased 
by  the  blessing  being  conferred  unseen?  Would  not  the  om- 
ni])otence  of  Britain  be  demonstrated  to  the  wonder  of  nations, 
by  stretching  its  mighty  arm  across  the  deep,  and  saving  by  its 
Jiai  distant  millions  from  destruction  ?  And  would  the  blessings 
of  the  people  thus  saved,  dissipate  in  empty  air?  No!  —  Wc 
shall  constitute  Hcaviii  itstlf  our  provv,  to  receive  for  us  the 
blessings  of  tli(>ir  pious  gratitude,  ami  the  prayers  of  their 
thanksgiving.  It  is  with  confidence,  therelbre,  tlia.t  1  move 
you  on  this  charge,  '  that  Wairen  Hastings  be  in)peached."' 

The  subject  of  this  accusation,  including  the  resumption  of 
the  Jaghires,  and  the  confiscation  of  the  treasures  of  the  Prin- 
cesses of  Oude.   wns  particularly  calculated  to  display  all  the 

M   1. 
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pathetic  power,  and  call  forth  all  the  energies  of  the  oraLoj. 
His  speech  occupied  a  period  of  nearly  six  hours  in  deliveiy, 
and  so  brilliant  was  the  elo(juenc(;,  and  so  argimientative  the 
mode  adopted  on  the  present  occasion,  that  wlien  Mr.  She- 
ridan sat  down,  the  whole  House,  as  if  fascinated  with  liis 
eloquence,  after  a  short  pause,  burst  into  an  involuntary  tu- 
mult of  applause. 

Mr.  Burke  declared  it  to  be  the  most  extraordinary  effort 
he  had  ever  witnessed  ;  while  Mr.  Fox  said,  "  all  that  he  had 
ever  heard,  —  all  that  he  had  ever  read,  when  compared  with 
it,  dwindled  into  nothing,  and  vanished  like  vapour  before  the 
sini."  Even  Mr.  Pitt  acknowledged,  "  that  it  surpassed  all 
the  eloquence  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  and  possessed  every 
thins:  that  jjenius  or  art  could  furnish,  to  amlatc  and  controul 
the  human  mind."  Some  members,  afraid  of  the  impulse  thus 
given  to  the  question,  moved  for  an  adjournment  of  the  debate, 
and  the  minister  concurring,  this  was  accordingly  agreed  to, 
notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Fox,  "  that  it  was  un- 
parliamentary to  defer  coming  to  a  vote,  for  no  other  reason, 
that  had  been  alleged,  than  because  the  members  were  too 
firmly  convinced." 

Next  day,  however,  Mr.  Pitt  having  declared  that  Mr. 
Hastings  was  criminal  on  two  great  points,  —  the  violation  of 
the  guarantee,  and  the  seizure  of  the  treasures,  —  and  that  he 
had  greatly  enhanced  his  guilt  by  stifling  the  orders  of  the 
Court  of  Directors,  commanding  a  revision  of  the  proceedings 
against  the  Princesses,  the  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  175  against  68. 

The  next  great  object  in  which  >ve  find  Mr.  Sheridan  en- 
gaged, was  the  contest  in  parliament  relative  to  the  affairs  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  On  coming  of  age,  in  1783,  the  mi- 
nisters had  proposed  to  settle  the  establishment  of  Plis  R03  al 
Highness  at  100,000/.  per  annum,  but  this  was  violently  op- 
posed by  a  great  Personage;  and  50,000/.  per  annum  only 
was  allowed.  In  1786  a  debt  was  found  to  be  contracted 
of  150,000/.;  and  as  the  King  refused  to  grant  any  relief,  the 
Prince  immediately  dismissed  all  the  officers  of  his  court,  and 
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reduced  Iiis  household  to  that  ofji  private  geutlcnian;  while  ii 
sum  of  10,000/.  per  annum  was  set  apart,  and  vested  in  the 
hands  of  trustees,  for  the  payment  of  debts. 

In  tliis  state  of  embarrassment,  Mr.  Alderman  Newnham,  in 
April,  1787,  brouji-ht  forward  a  motion  for  relief;  and  Mr. 
Sheridan  on  this,  and  every  subsequent  occasion,  took  a  warm 
and  animatcil  part  in  the  affairs  of  His  Royal  Highness. 

The  abuses  in  the  Post  Olhce,  including  a  charge  against 
Lord  Carteret ;  a  reform  in  the  representation  of  the  lioyal 
Burghs  in  Scotland;  and  the  Ordnance  Estimates  of  1787, 
were  the  next  objects  that  occupied  the  attention  of  the  subject 
of  this  article. 

In  178S,  he  engaged  once  more  in  the  proceedings  against 
Sir  Elijali  Impey;  he  took  an  active  part  also  relative  to  the 
affairs  of  India;  the  misconduct  of  the  Admiralty,  relative  to 
the  promotion  of  admirals ;  and  the  proceedings  of  Govern- 
ment concerning  Canada. 

On  June  3,  Mr.  S.  summed  up  the  evidence  on  the  Begum 
Charge,  before  the  Lords,  in  Westminster  Hall ;  and  from  this 
moment  began  to  be  considered  one  of  the  first  orators  and 
Statesmen  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

In  1789,  he  was  unwearied  in  his  efforts  respecting  the  Re- 
gency question,  on  which  occasion  he  combated  with  great 
force  and  ability  in  favour  of  the  claims  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
Soon  after  (his,  tlu'  French  revolution  became  an  object  of  great 
importance;    and  on   the  army  estimates  being  moved  for  on 
February  9,  both  he  and  Mr.  Fox  paid  a  tribute  of  applause  to 
those  who  had  produced  that  great  event.     He  deprecated  the 
nnqualified  abuse  and  abhorrence  of  Mr.  Burke,  and  conceived 
that  revolution  to  be  fully  as  just,  and  necessary,  and  glorious, 
as  our  own  in  1688.     He  at  the  same  time  defended  the  gene- 
ral views  and  conduct  of  the  National   Assembly,  and  could 
not  undiTstaiul  what  was  nu^ant  by  the  charge  of  "  having  over- 
turned the  Jaws,  the  justice,  and  the  revenues  of  their  country. 
What  were  their  laws?  —  the  arbitrary  mandates  of  capricious 
despotism.     What  tlieir  justice  ?  —  the  partial  adjudications  of 
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venal  magistrates.  What  their  revenues?  —  national  bank- 
ruptcy." Mr.  Burke,  in  reply,  declared,  "  that  henceforth 
his  honourable  friend  and  he  were  separated  in  politics." 

Nearly  at  the  same  time,  Mr.  Sheridan  gave  a  bold  and  de- 
cisive opinion  relative  to  the  baseness,  cruelty,  and  injustice  of 
the  slave  trade.  He  incessantly  urged  the  House  to  come  to 
an  immediate  determination  relative  to  that  crying  outrage; 
and  added,  that  the  power  possessed  by  a  West-India  planter 
over  his  slaves,  was  such,  as  no  human  creature  ought  to  be 
suffered  to  exercise.  On  this  subject,  as  well  as  on  a  reform  of 
parliament,  he  was  equally  strenuous  and  uniform,  whether  in 
or  out  of  place,  and  indeed,  as  to  his  political  conduct,  no  man 
in  En^dand  was  ever  less  impeachable,  than  the  member  for 

Stafford. 

AVhen  Mr.  Pitt  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  he  found 
a  formidable  opponent  in  the  member  for  Stafford.  The  most 
trifling,  as  well  as  the  most  important  measures  of  the  youthlul 
premier,  were  sure  to  be  exposed  to  the  keenest  shafts  of  his 
satire;  the  masked  batteries  of  his  wit;  or  the  still  more  for- 
midable ordnance  of  powerful  arguments,  which  he  marshalled 
in  hostile  array  against  the  indignant  Treasury  Bench.  Ac- 
cordingly, INIr.  Pitt's  "  Perfumery  Bill"  was  ridiculed  with  the 
happiest  irony;  and  the  defects  of  "  The  Irish  Propositions" 
were  searched  into  with  an  eagle's  eye.  While  debating  on 
the  4lh  articK',  he  disphiyed  great  knowledge  both  of  the  com- 
mon and  relative  interests  of  England  and  Ireland ;  and,  in- 
stead of  seeming,  as  he  actually  was,  a  gay,  desultory,  dissipated 
man,  a  manufacturer  from  Lancashire  or  Belfast  would  have 
supposed,  that  he  had  been  brought  up  behind  the  counter,  and 
applied  himself,  from  his  earliest  infancy,  to  the  consideration 
ef  mercantile  affairs  alone. 

On  one  occasion,  dissenting  from  his  usual  liberality,  Mr. 
Pitt,  whose  father  was  a  great,  illustrious,  and  accomplished 
statesman,  in  an  unfortunate  moment,  quoted  a  passage  fi'om  an 
ancient  comedy,  with  a  view  to  mortify  the  son  of  an  actor;  but 
the  latter,  catching  at  the  just  objections  then  existing  against 
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tlic  yvulh  ol'  the;   I'remier,  tmned  the  current  of  laughter  and 
odium  airaiiist  himself,  by  cliastising  him  in  the  character  of  tlie 

"  Angry  Hoy." 

On  anotlier  occasion,  the  Meml)er  for  Slafibrd  astonislied 
the  House  of  Connuons,  to  tlie  full  as  much  by  his  learning,  as 
he  did  on  the  present  occasion  by  his  acuteness.  The  apt  and 
leady  eoi  leetion  allbrded  to  Lord  Relgrave's  ill-(ju<)(cd  Greek 
jiassage,  did  great  credit  to  his  early  acquirements :  Harrow, 
on  this  occasion,  seemed  to  triumiili  over  Westminster. 

The  charms  of  Mr.  Sheridan's  conversation  have  been  al- 
ready alluded  to ;  and  it  may  be  fairly  added,  they  were  ac- 
companied with  a  sort  of  "  witchery,"  that  eiu'hanted  all  his 
cojupanions,  and  generally  prolonged  the  pleasures  of  the  festive 
board  until  the  morning's  dawn :  or  rather,  until  broad  day- 
light. It  is  well  known,  that  he  had  become  acquainted  with 
the  Heir  Apparent  to  the  Crown;  was  a  frequent  guest  at 
Carlton-House;  and  in  his  turn,  often  entertained  His  Uoyal 
Highness  at  home.  In  fine,  he  was  supposed  to  be  a  great  fa- 
vourite ;  and  every  one  prognosticated,  that  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, the  member  for  Stafford  could  not  fail  of  enjoying  a 
high  and  distinguished  situation  in  the  public  councils  of  his 
country. 

This  opportunity  seemed  actually  to  have  occurred,  in  a  most 
melancholy  and  extraordinary  manner,  and  at  a  moment  too 
when  it  was  least  expected.  In  178S,  during  the  recess  of  Par- 
liament, His  Majesty  had  gone  to  Cheltenham,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  have  derived  great  and  essential  benefits  from  the 
waters.  On  his  return,  however,  in  the  autumn,  some  extra- 
or(hnary  symptoms  wer(!  discovered  ;  and  it  was  no  longer  to 
be  concealed,  that  a  mental  derangement  had  occurred,  which 
lolally  precluded  him  from  transacting  public  business. 

On  the  28th  of  November,  the  state  of  the  King's  health 
was  officially  notified  to  botli  Houses  of  Parliament ;  and  on  the 
■1th  of  Decembei-,  the  examination  of  the  physicians  upon  oath 
Mas  submitted  to  (heir  inspection,  by  the  Privy  Council.  A 
eontest  lor  power  iunnediately  ensued ;  and  INIr.  Fox,  who  was 
tt  llii^  period  in  Italy,  was  instantly  recalled,  to  be  the  efiec- 
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live  leader  of  administration:  lor  tlie  Prince  ol"  Waieii  wus 
greatly  disgusted  with  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  other  ministers,  at  this 
critical  moment;  while  he  deemed  himself  under  great  and 
lasting  obligations  to  the  opposition,  the  members  of  which  had 
always  advocated  his  cause.  In  short,  the  list  of  a  new  cabi- 
net, of  which  the  Duke  of  Portland  was  to  be  the  ostensible 
chief,  was  actually  prepared;  and  the  subject  of  the  present 
memoir  was  to  have  occupied  a  high  and  honourable  station 

in  it. 

On  this  occasion,  a  wonderful  change  took  place,  in  tlie 
opinions,  arguments,  and  pretensions  of  both  parties;  for  "Mr. 
Fox,  who  is  said  to  have  been  misled  in  point  of  constitutional 
jurisprudence,  by  a  late  Chancellor*,  openly  maintained;  "  that 
whenever  the  Sovereign  was  incapable  of  exercising  the  functions 
of  his  high  office,  the  Heir  Apparent,  if  of  full  age  and  capacity, 
had  as  indisputable  a  claim  to  the  exercise  of  the  Executive  Au- 
thority, in  the  name,  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  Sovereign  during 
his  incapacity,  as  in  the  case  of  his  natural  demise."  This  broad 
assertion,  which  deprived  both  the  nation  and  its  representatives 
of  all  intervention,  in  a  case  new  indeed  in  itself,  but  in  which 
they  were  so  deeply  interested,  rendered  that  gentleman's  ar- 
guments both  obnoxious  and  unpopular;  while  the  Premier, 
with  his  usual  adroitness,  wishing  to  gain  time  on  one  hand, 
and  to  obtain  the  sanction  and  assistance  of  a  portion  of  the 
nation,  which  had  been  lately  pr.judiccd  against  him,  (m  the 
other,  h.ndly  maintain'ed,   ''  that  such  a  do^lrinc    was    little 
short  of  treason  against   the  Constituti.^n  !"     He  even  went 
further,  and  pledged  himself  to  prove  "  that  the  Heir  Apparent 
in  the  present  instance  had  no  more  right  to  the  exercise  of 
the  Executive  Power,  than  himself,  or  any  other  person  ;"  and  he 
stoutly  maintained,  "that  it  belonged  entirely  to  the  two  remain- 
ing branches  of  the  Legislature,  to  make  such  a  provision  tor 
supplying  the  temporary  deficiency,  as  they  might  think  pro- 
per."    He  demanded  at  the  same  time,   with  equal  eloquence 
and  .'(Icct,  "  liial,  in  case  the  regular  exercise  of  the  powers  of 
oovernment  was  from  any  cause  suspended,  to  whom  could  the 

*  The  Earl  of  iloi-slyn,  then  Lord  Loughborou-li. 
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vi«rlit  of  providing  a  remedy  for  tlic  existing  defect  dcrolve,  but 
to  the  people,  with  whom  all  the  powers  of  government  origi- 
nated? To  assert  an  hereditary  right  in  the  Prince  of  Wales 
to  assume  the  Government,"  he  added,  "  was  virtually  to  re- 
vive those  exploded  ideas  of  the  divine,  and  indefeasible  autho- 
rity of  princes,  which  had  so  justly  sunk  into  contempt,  and 
nearly  into  oblivion." 

It  is  almost  needless  to  add,  that  on  this  occasion,  Mr.  She- 
ridan took  a  decided  part  in  behalf  of  the  claims  of  Carlton 
House ;  but  it  may  be  proper  to  state,  that  this  was  the  first 
moment  of  his  parliamentary  career,  in  which  he  had  not  been 
on  the  co7istilnii(m(il  side  of  the  question,  and  obtained  tlie  ap- 
plause of  the  popular  party. 

It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  remark,  that  the  official  letter 
transmitted  to  Mr.  Pitt  by  a  great  Personage,  relative  to  which 
he  is  said  t<i  have  been  consulted,  while  it  was  lofty  and  digni- 
fied on  one  hand;  on  the  other,  must  be  allowed  to  have  been 
temperate,  cautious,  and  prudent,  in  no  counnon  degree.    Nor 
ought  it  hereto  be  forgotten,  that  during  the  whole  of  this  con- 
test, Mr.  Sheridan  was  at  infinite  pains  to  make  himself  master 
of  the  subject.   From  the  subjoined  original  letter,  it  will  be  seen, 
that  he  had  applied  to  an  eminent  barrister  (Mr.  Hargrave), 
for  a  sio-ht  of  Lord  Hale's  manuscripts,  which  were  supposed  to 
throw  great  light  on  this  obscure  subject ;  and  it  may  be  per- 
ceived also,  that  with  his  usual  carelessness,  he  had  actually  lost 
or  mislaid  these  precious  documents,  whicli  had  been  left  as  a 
legacy  to  posterity,  by  that  truly  celebrated  lawyer. 

"  To  Frauds  Hargrave,  Esq. 

«  My  dear  Sir, 
"  I  do  assure  you,  that  it  has  given  me  the  sincerest  con- 
cern, that  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find  the  manuscripts 
which  you  have  had  the  trouble  to  inquire  about  so  frequently. 
1  know  that  il  caiinoL  he  lost.  But  I  am  most  irregular  about 
papers  ;  and  sometimes,  in  order  to  be  very  careful,  I  hide  what 
I  want  to  secure.  I  have  made  many  searches  when  I  have  come 
from  llichnu)nd  ;  but  being  now  in  town  for  some  time,  I  ha\  e 
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no  doubt  of  recovering  it,  and  will  immediately  have  the  satis- 
faction of  sending  it  to  you.* 

"  The  conduct  of  the  Minister  in  your  case  is  in  my  opinion 
the  most  violent  and  unjust  act,  which  the  vindictive  system 
since  the  King's  recovery  has  produced. 

"When  Parliament  meets,  it  is  a  circumstance  very  likely  to 
be  attended  to.  The  pretence  of  inattention  to  their  Treasury 
Bills,  circulated  by  their  creatures,  is  a  pretence,  which  itliappens 
from  many  circumstances  to  fall  within  my  experience  to  be 
able  to  place  in  a  proper  light.  I  hope  I  need  not  request  you 
to  believe,  that  it  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  do  you  justice ; 
and  as  far  as  character  is  concerned,  you  need  no  more,  than 
that  the  truth  should  be  known. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  dear  Sir,  with  great  esteem, 

*'  Your  obedient  Servant, 

«  Thursday,  Dec.  10,  "  R.  B.  Sheridan." 

1789." 

Mr.  Pitt,  on  this  occasion,  achieved  a  complete  triumph : 
for  he  not  only  obtained  a  vote  of  Parliament,  declaratory  of 
the  claims  he  contended  for,  but  by  the  sudden  and  unexpected 
recovery  of  His  Majesty,  the  enjoyment  of  his  oflicial  situa- 
tion no  longer  depended  on  the  favour  of  a  Regent. 

Another  great  epoch  now  occurred ;  and  on  this  occasion, 
Mr.  Sheridan  was  uniformly  on  the  popular  side.  No  sooner 
did  the  French  nation  exhibit  a  wish  to  cast  off  their  chains, 
and  become  free,  than,  as  has  been  already  stated,  he  declared 
himself  loudly  in  their  favour;  and  joined  with  Mr.  Fox  on  all 
great  occasions,  in  openly  expressing  his  admiration  and  ap- 
plause. They  both  contemplated  the  constitution  formed  by 
the  National  Assembly,  "  as  a  glorious  fabric  of  human  wisdom, 
erected  for  the  protection  of  human  happiness ;"  but  they  did 
not  pledge  themselves  to  approve  of  the  crimes  and  murdeis, 
and  proscriptions,  that  ensued  1  On  the  contrary,  they  after- 
wards execrated  the  contrivers  and  perpetrators  of  them;  and 
finally  beheld,  vni\\  the  sincerest  concern,  the  usurpation  of  le- 

Tli^  MSS.  were  soon  aftir  transmitted  accordingly,  li '.vinr  Ijeen  lent  tuDi.  Pii;. 
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oliimatc  government,  and  the  prostration  of  all  principle,  by 
means  of  the  hireling  bayonets  of  a  victorious  chieftain. 

When  the  mutiny  occurred  at  the  Nore,  Mr.  Sheridan 
arose  in  his  place,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  support- 
ed the  Ministers;  and  when  this  country  was  threatened  with 
an  invasion,  he  publicly  avowed,  "  that  the  time  had  now 
arrived,  when  His  Majesty  possessed  an  undoubted  right  to 
call  on  his  subjects,  of  all  ranks  and  descriptions,  for  their 
zealous  co-operation,  in  supporting  the  due  execution  of  the 
laws ;  and  in  giving  every  possible  efficiency  to  the  measures  of 
Government." 

Notwithstanding  this,  he  considered  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
both  as  to  the  origin  of  the  war,  and  the  mode  in  which  he 
conducted  it,  objectionable  in  the  extreme.  Accordingly,  in 
1793,  he  presided  at  a  meeting  of  the  friends  "  of  the  liberty  of 
the  press ;"  and  opposed  all  the  new-fangled  restrictions  on 
that  noble  instrument  of  public  liberty.  He  also  contended 
against  the  unjust  mode  of  government  adopted  for,  or  rather 
agaifisi  the  Irish  nation  ;  and  so  sensible  was  the  Minister 
himself  of  this  fact,  that  he  actually  formed  the  project  of 
an  union  witli  the  sister  nation,  one  of  tlie  main  objects  of 
wliich  was,  by  assimilating  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  both 
kingdoms,  to  meliorate  the  fate  and  condition  of  our  fellow- 
subjects. 

Meanwhile  an  event  occurred,  which  it  was  thought  would 
have  put  an  end  to  the  war,  and  given  to  the  opposition  a  per- 
manent hold  of  power.  On  the  demise  of  INlr.  Pitt,  a  coalition 
was  formed  between  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  Grenville ;  and  tliey 
and  their  friends,  constituting  what  was  then  ternied  '•  all  the 
Jalents  of  the  country,"  immediately  occupied  the  great  offices 
of  state.  On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Sheridan  was  nominated  a 
Privy  Councillor;  and  obtained  the  office  of  Treasurer  of  the 
Navy,  estimated  at  4000/.  jier  annum.  It  would  have  been 
happy  both  for  himself  and  his  liunily,  il  he  had  accepted  a 
patent  place  for  life  of  2000/.  a-year,  as  was  suggested  by 
Mr.  Fox:  but  lie  declined  this  ))roposition  :  and  on  a  new  writ 
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beincy  issued  for  Stafford,  he  was  re-chosen,  for  the  last  time, 
on  February  10th,  1806. 

As  his  influence  had  obviously  declined  in  that  borough,  at 
the  general  election  which  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  same 
year,  he  offered  himself,  and  was  returned  for  the  City  of  We^^t- 
minster,  on  which  occasion  he  stood  second  on  the  poll,  having 
4.G42  votes,  to  4365,  on  the  part  of  his  opponent,  Mr.  Paul. 
Notwithstanding,  he  was  at  that  moment  a  very  unpopular  can- 
didate; yet,  on  the  other  hand,  so  much  was  his  antagonist  either 
feared,  or  detested,  that  Mr.  Sheridan  not  only  obtained  the 
support  of  all  the  public  offices,  but,  indeed,  of  the  whole  aris- 
tocracy residing  within  the  bills  of  mortality.  The  expence  of 
this  contest,  as  well  as  of  the  petition  that  followed,  was  boine 
by  means  of  a  subscription,  lOOOZ.  of  wliich  was  advanced  by 
the  late  Duke  of  Queensberry ;  who,  as  it  has  been  said,  ac- 
tually supposed  not  only  his  personal  safety,  but  even  his  pro- 
perty, to  depend  on  this  event ! 

In  1807,  his  former  antagonist  being  dead,  Mr.  Sheridan 
now  became  a  popular  candidate ;  but  being  deficient  in  respect 
to  one  mjjterial  ingredient  in  all  contests  of  this  nature.  Lord 
Cochrane  obtained  a  decisive  majority.  During  this  second 
contest,  he  maintained  from  the  hustings,  that  it  was  his  in- 
tention, were  he  returned,  to  attempt  the  accomplishment  of  two 
objects,  highly  conducive  to  the  interests  of  his  constituents ; 
"  the  fust  of  these  was  t(»  rcgulale  the  conduct  of  the  hired 
magistracy  of  Westminster ;  and  the  second,  to  prevent  the 
publicans  from  being  entirely  dependent  on  the  brewers."  He 
concluded  by  confessing,  "  that  the  chief  motive  of  the  present 
struggle,  was  to  seat  his  son  for  Uchester,  and  himself  for  West- 
minster ;  so  that  liberty  might  have  two  friends  instead  of  one 
In  the  House  of  Connnons  1" 

Having  thus  fiiiled  in  the  second  city  in  the  kingdom,  Mr. 
Sheridan  was  nominated  lor  the  borough  just  alluded  to,  and 
continued  to  represent  that  place  during  two  parliaments. 
But  he  no  longer  distinguished  himself  by  the  ardour  of  his 
attacks;     the   brilliancy    of   his   replies;    the  pertinacity  and 
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))romptness  of  his  questions.  In  short,  he  but  scklom  attended 
the  House,  and  seemed  to  have  deserted  his  party,  which  soon 
afforded  it  but  too  good  an  apology  for  that  utter  desertion  and 
abaiidonuicnt  of  himself ! 

Pv'L'anwhilc,  the  first  Mrs.  Sheridan  liaviiig  died  of  a  decline 
in  1792,  at  the  expiration  of  two  or  three  years.  Miss  Ogle, 
the  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Newton  Ogle,  Dean  of 
Winchester,  became  the  object  of  liis  warmest  attentions.  On 
his  marriage  with  this  lady,  an  estate  at  Pollesden,  near 
Leatherhead,  in  Surrey,  was  purchased  chiefly  with  her  fortune; 
and  there  they  occasionally  resided,  during  several  years.  A 
•riant  from  (he  J^rince,  oi'  the  lleceivei-CJeneialshii)  of  the 
Duchy  of  Cornwall,  estimated  perhaps  too  high  at  1200/.  a 
year,  was  soon  after  added  to  his  income. 

■  He  had  also  a  valuable  interest  in  Drury  Lane  theatre;  and 
his  appearance  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  defence  of  his 
claims,  forms  an  epoch  in  the  proceedings  of  that  tribunal.  On 
this  occasion,  he  displayed  an  .unusual  portion  of  acuteness 
and  penetration  ;  he  entered  into  the  minutiae  of  accounts  with 
a  wonderful  degree  of  precision ;  and  while,  as  usual,  he  charm- 
ed all  around  him.  Lord  Eldon  himself  declared  from  the 
bench,  that  he  had  convinced  him  of  every  thing,  but  his  "own 
prudence !  " 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  interests  of  that  theatre  were 
deeply  affected  by  his  negligence,  mismanagement,  and  inca- 
pacity ;  for  he  was  utterly  incapable,  so  far  as  the  details  of 
business  were  concerned.  Indeed,  on  some  occasions,  he 
proved  eminently  serviceable,  as  in  the  instance  of  Kotzebue's 
drama,  when,  after  a  retirement  of  twenty  years  from  the  stage, 
he  condescended  to  become  the  humble  translator  of  Pizarro. 
But  his  talents,  both  as  a  poet  and  a  politician,  soon  after  cx- 
j)erienced  a  long  and  fatal  eclipse.*' 

At  length  Mr.  Whitbread,  wishing  to  regiUate  the  concerns 
of  Drury  I^ane,  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  public,  and  the 

*  "  I  am  sorry  to  say  of  iliis  eitraordinaTy  nian,  iliat  in  tlie  realms  of  wit  and  hu- 
mour, he  is  now  silent.  Uhus  sccptra  potitus,  eadem  aliis  sopitu'  quiete  est  ?  Why  is 
it  so  ?  Politas  are  transitory ;  Avit  is  eternal."  13  Ed.  of  Pursuits  of  Literature,  note 
to  papc  46. 
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proprietors,  undertook  both  the  reform  and  management  of 
that  theatre,  and  perislied  in  the  attempt !  Mr.  Sheridan, 
now  no  longer  in  office,  or  even  in  parliament,  had  obtained, 
however,  a  valii;il)lc  consideration  lor  his  claims.  But  former 
debts,  and  present  ex})cnces,  soon  swallowed  up  the  sum  as- 
signed to  him,  large  as  it  was.  Such  was  his  constitutional 
imprudence,  that  he  is  actually  said  to  have  carried  a  large 
portion  of  it  loosely  rolled  up  in  his  coat  pocket,  and  to  have 
satisfied  the  demands  against  him  as  they  occurred,  without 
giving  himself  any  particular  trouble  in  counting  the  bank 
notes. 

At  length,  as  had  been  long  expected  by  all  around  him, 
disease  began  to  threaten  his  life:  his  ankles  swelled  ;  his  ab- 
domen became  inflated  ;  his  face  bloated.  In  the  spring  of 
1816,  his  constitution  was  completely  broke  up,  his  money 
spent,  and  his  fate  pronounced  inevitable.  At  this  critical  and 
alarming  period,  he  was  attended  by  the  Doctors  Baillie  and 
Baines ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  attributed  to  their  firmness  alone, 
that  the  myrmidons  of  the  law  did  not  seize  upon  his  body, 
as  they  had  repeatedly  done  on  his  effects.  And  yet  at  this 
very  period,  so  loud  and  frequent  were  the  inquiries  after  the 
health  of  their  patient,  that  it  was  found  absolutely  necessary 
to  take  down  the  knocker  from  the  street  door,  to  avoid  noise. 
On  this  occasion  also,  two  respectable  gentlemen  remained 
faithful,  when  he  appeared  to  be  deserted  by  all  the  world : 
the  one  a  *  poet,  the  other  a  f  prelate.  Both  administered  to 
his  necessities  to  the  very  last ;  and  to  these  ought  to  be  added 
another  constant  and  sincere  friend,  who  shall  be  mentioned 
hereafi;er.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  on  this  trying 
occasion,  he  experienced  all  tlie  consolation  thatcould  be  derived 
from  the  presence  of  a  beloved  son,  and  the  kind,  affectionate, 
and  faithfid  attentions  of  a  wife,  who  closed  his  eyes  and  re- 
ceived his  last  sioh. 
o 

Thus   died  at  noon,  on  Sunday,  July   7,   1816,    Richard 
Brinsley    Sheridan,  to  render  whose  life  illustrious,  and  his 

*  Mr.  Rogers,  a  most  respectable,  generous,  and  amiable  gentleman. 
■f-  The  Bishop  of  London. 
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incmoiy  ilear,  one  qiinlity  was  alone  wanting.  In  earlier  and 
better  clays,  his  person,  which  was  above  the  middle  size,  had 
been  handsome  and  well  proportioned.  But  in  his  latter  years, 
his  face  exhibited  indubitable  marks  of  conviviality;  he  began 
to  stoop  also  ;  and  his  whole  air  and  manner  denoted  the  habits 
of  an  irregular  life.  But,  at  all  periods,  his  address  and  man- 
ners were  prepossessing;  and  his  black  and  brilliant  eye  was 
peculiarly  expressive.  Sir  Joshua  is  said  to  have  remarked, 
while  painting  his  portrait,  that  the  pupil  was  the  largest  hu- 
man one  he  had  over  witnessed  in  the  course  of  his  long  and 
extensive  practice. 

In  tracing  the  character  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  all  excess  ought 
to  be  scrupulously  avoided.  Unlimited  praise  cannot  consist- 
ently be  given  to  a  man  so  notoriously  devoid  of  prudence: 

u O  nontluni  cognila  Divum 

IMunera  !  virtutis  custos,  &  arnica  pudori, 
Luxuriaj  frscnuni,  vitae  tutela  !  " 

Like  Sir  Walter  Mapes,  the  Anacreon  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, he  seems  to  have  exclaimed  towards  the  latter  part  of  his 
existence : 

«  Mihi  sit  proposltuni  in  tahcrna  niori ; 
Vinuin  sit  opposituin  moricntis  ori ; 
Ut  dicant,  cum  vcnerint  Angcloruni  cliori, 
Deus  sit  propitius  huic  Potari !  " 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Sheridan  had  many  and  great 
claims  to  the  attention,  and  even  to  the  gratitude  of  his  country. 
A  long  parliamentary  life,  unsullied  by  corruption,  and  even  by 
the  suspicion  of  it,  amid  notorious  penury  and  chstress ;  an 
inflexible  love  of  liberty,  and  a  cordial  attachment  to  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  his  fellow-subjects,  call  aloud  for  commend- 
ation. And  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  all  these  princi- 
ples were  defended,  supported,  and  maintained,  not  only  with 
firmness  and  energy,  but  with  a  brilliancy  of  wit,  and  a  flow 
of  eloquence,  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  of  those  who  have 
succeeded  him  on  the  public  stage. 

Cajoled,  flattered,  courted,  and  perhaps  occasionally  de- 
ceived, by  princes,  nobles,  and  all  that  was  great  and  wealthy 
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in  society,  he  became  still  more  improvident  than  his  father, 
grandfather,  and  great  grandfather ;  —  for  four  whole  genera- 
tions of  the  Sheridans  have  been  negligent  and  profuse,  and 
might  have  fairly  exclaimed  with  Falstaif  to  a  former  Prince 
of  Wales,  "  good  company  has  been  my  ruin,  Hal !  "  That  his 
wit  and  vivacity  were  captivating,  and  well  calculated  to  "keep 
the  table  in  a  roar,"  cannot  be  denied  by  any  one ;  and  Mr. 
Fox  estimated  these  talents  at  no  common  rate,  when  he  pre- 
ferred him  in  this  capacity,  to  both  Gharles  Townshend  and 

Hare. 

Mr.  Sheridan  must  liave  been  originally  favoured  by  nature 
with  a  strong  constitution.  The  dissipation  of  forty  winters 
bad  not  injured  his  matchless  eloquence,  or  impaired  his 
astonishing  memory.  It  was  not  until  a  little  before  his 
demise,  that  he  ceased  to  think,  to  speak,  and  to  act  like 
himself. 

That  he  was  not  insusceptible  of  friendship,  was  proved  on 
many  occasions.  The  late  Mr.  Joseph  Richardson  appears  to 
have  been  an  object  of  his  warmest  regard :  he  accompanied 
his  corpse  to  Bagshot,  and  shed  many  tears  over  his  grave  1 

Mr.  Sheridan  has  left  behind  him  a  widow  and  two  sons ; 
one  by  a  former,  another  by  the  wife  who  survives  him : 
and  he  has  bequeathed, —  for  it  was  all  he  had  to  bequeath, — 
the  fame  of  unexampled  wit,  taste,  and  eloquence  to  his  family  ; 
while  to  mankind  he  has  left  the  instructive  lesson,  that  even 
these  are  but  litde  useful  to  the  world,  and  pernicious  to  the 
owner,  without  firmness,  moderation,  and  prudence. 

Althou<rh  the  finances  of  the  Sheridan  family  were  in  a 
deplorable  state,  and  the  funeral  therefore  intended  to  be 
simple  and  unex})ensive,  yet  there  was  something  grand  and 
imposing,  in  consequence  of  the  intervention  of  an  old,  faith- 
ful, and  tried  associate,  Mr.  Moore,  M.  P.  for  the  City  of 
Coventry.  That  gentleman  had  the  corpse  brought,  on  the 
day  antecedent  to  the  burial,  to  his  own  house,  in  Great 
George  Street,  Westminster ;  and  having  assembled  the  rela- 
tives and  friends  of  the  deceased  there,  and  all  such  as  were 
desirous  to  pay  a  compliment  to  his  memory,  the  procession 
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set  out  for  Westminster  Abbey,  accompanied  by  many  persons 
of  senatorial  riank,  headed  by  one  of  the  lloyal  Dukes.* 

On  Tuesday,  August  20,  a  large  blue  flag-stone  was  placed 
over  the  grave  of  the  deceased,  in  Poets'  corner,  with  the  fol- 
lowing simple  inscription  : 

RICHARD  BRINSLEY  SHERIDAN, 

BORN  1751  ; 

DIED  7th  JULY,   1816. 
THIS  MARBLE  IS  THE  TRIBUTE  OF  HIS  ATTACHED  FRIEND, 

PETER  MOORE. 

List  of  the  Works 
Of  the  Right  Honourable  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan. 

1 .  Translation  of  the  Epistles  of  Aristaenetus,  from  the 
Greek.  Anon.  He  is  supposed  to  have  accomplished  this  in 
part  only. 

2.  The  Rivals,  a  Comedy,  8vo.  1775.     Several  editions. 

3.  The  Duenna,  a  comic  Opera,  1775.  This  has  passed 
throuffh  ten  editions. 

4.  St.  Patrick's  Day,  a  Farce,  1775.      ., 

3.  Trip  to  Scarborough,  a  Comedy,  8vo.  1781.  Several 
editions. 

6.  Tlie  Critic,  8vo.  1779. 

7.  The  School  for  Scandal,  12mo.  1779.  This  was  a  pi- 
rated and  incorrect  copy,  published  in  Dublin. 

8.  A  Monody  on  the  Death  of  David  Garrick,  originally 
recited  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  by  Mrs.  Yates,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Tragic  Muse,  4to.  1779. 

9.  Comparative  Statement  of  the  two  Bills  (Mr.  Fox's  and 
Mr.  Pitt's)  for  the  better  government  of  the  British  Possessions 
in  India,  Ito.  1788.     Two  editions. 

10.  Epistle  to  the  Right  Honourable  Henry  Dundas,  4to. 
1796. 

11.  Pizarro,  altered  from  Kotzebiie,  8vo.  1799. 

*  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex. 
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1 2.  Speech  duriug  the  Impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings, 
Esq.  8vo. 

13.  Speech  on  the  Motion  for  the  Army  Estabhshments,  8vo. 

1802. 

Fugitive  Pieces. 

Occasional  Poems,  such  as  the  Verses  to  Miss  Linley,  &c. 
Prologues,  Epilogues,  &c. 

He  is  also  said  to  have  written  several  papers  in  two  politi- 
cal periodical  publications ;  the  Englishman,  and  the  Jesuit. 
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No.  VIII. 
The  Right  Hon.  CHARLES  STANHOPE,  F.R.S.  F.A.S. 

A  MEMBER  OF  THE  PHILADELPHrA  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY  ;  EARL 
STANHOPE  (CR.  APRIL  14,  1718)  ;  VISCOUNT  STANHOPE  OF  PORT 
MAHON,  IN  THE  ISLAND  OF  MINORCA  ;  AND  BARON  STANHOPE  OF 
ELVASTONE,  IN  THE  COUNTY  OF  DEHRY   (jULY    12,  1717). 

"  A   IJEO  ET  IIEGE." Mollo. 

J  HIS  noblenum  must  bo  allowed  to  be  a  fit  subject  for  bio- 
graphy. His  whole  lite  has  been  dedicated  to  studies  and 
labours  of  a  su))erior  kind:  he  was  a  mechanician,  a  philoso- 
pher, a  man  of  science;  he  was  also  a  legislator,  a  statesman, 
and  a  patriot,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term.  In  a  work  of 
this  kind,  therefore,  his  name  ought  of  course  to  find  a  suitable 
place;  and  whatever  accidental  eccentricities  might  have  occur- 
red in  private  life,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  his  charac- 
ter will  descend  with  respect,  and  even  with  admiration  to 
posterity. 

The  Stanhopes,  a  very  ancient  family,  are  supposed  to  take 
their  name  from  a  little  town  of  the  same  denomination,  in  the 
county  palatine  of  Durham.  Our  history  bears  testimony,  on 
many  occasions,  to  their  exploits ;  and  they  have  rendered 
themselves  famous  in  former  times,  both,  as  diplomatists,  and 
as  warriors.  The  first  of  these  ever  ennobled,  was  Sir  John 
Stanhope,  created  a  baron  by  James  I.;  but  his  son  dying 
without  issue,  the  title  became  extinct.  At  present,  there  are  no 
less  than  three  earldoms  appertaining  to  this  house,  viz.  those 
of  Chesterfield  and  Harrington,  together  with  that  which 
alone  retains  the  family  name,  and  of  which  wc  arc  now  about 
to  treat. 

Alexander  Stanhope,  the  founder  of  the  last,  was  the  only 
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son  of  Philip  Earl  of  Chcslerficld,  by  his  second  wife,  Aiiiie, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  ]\ickington,   Kiit.  a  Privy  Councillor, 
and  favourite  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  During  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  he  acted  in  the  humble  capacity  of  gentleman  usher  to  the 
Queen  ;  but  on  the  accession  of  King  William,  he  was  nominat- 
ed envoy  extraordinary  to  the  Spanish  court.  Philip,  his  third 
son,  being  captain   of  the   Milford  man  of  war,  was  killed  in 
1708,  during  a  gallant  attack  of  the  castle  of  St.  Philip,  in  the 
islanil  of  Minorca  ;  and  Alexander,  the  second,  appears  to  have 
perished  at  sea.      But  James,  the  eldest,  who  was,  educated  at 
Oxford,   accompanied  his  father  into  Spain,  and  being  des- 
tined for  a  military  career,    soon  distinguished  himself  by  his 
valour  and  abilities.     He  first  served  as  a  volnnteer  under  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  :  and  having  afterwards  repaired  to  Flanders 
in  the  same  capacity,   was  there  noticetl  by  King  William, 
wlio  made  him  a  captain,  to  which  connnission  was  superadded 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,   in  his  own  regiment  of  foot- 
guards.     At  the  siege  of  Namur  in   1695,  Colonel  Stanhope 
Was  wounded  in  consequence  of  his  zeal ;  and  when  the  Duke 
of  Ormond,  hi  1  702,  was  sent  on  the  expedition  against  Cadiz, 
he  behaved  with  great  gallantry  at  the  attack  of  llodendallo  ; 
and  served  with  distinguished  eclat  in  Portugal,  in  the  cause  of 
Charles  III.  King  of  Spain.  In  1704,  we  find  him  acting  as  a 
brigadier-general ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  succeeding  year, 
he  acc^uired  new  honour  at  the  siege  of  Barcelona.     Soon  after 
this,   he   was  nominated   connnander   in  chief  of  the    British 
forces    ill   Si)ain;    and   in    1708,  he  captured  the  fortress  of 
MahoM,   ill   the  island  of  Minorca,  the  name  of  which  town 
has  since   become  the  second  title  of  his  family.     He  after- 
wards contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  the  battle  of  Almei- 
ra  ;  and  in  1 T 1 0,  took  possession  of  Madrid  for  King  Charles. 
On  the  accession  of  George  I.  His  Majesty  nominated  him 
a  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  one  of  the  Secretaries  of 
State.      Plaving  been  bred  in  camps  rather  than  in  courts,  he 
was  jiri'vaili'd  upon,  with  .some  dillicuhy,  (o  actipl  ol  liie  hiKcr 
office,   which   was  procured   for   him   through  the  influence  of 
Townshend,  and  the  friendship  of  the  two  Walpoles.  In  consc- 
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quence,  however,  of  certain  jealousies  that  prevailed  in  theWliig 
administration  of  that  day,  this  friendship  appears  to  have  been 
at  lenjTtli  converted  into  cnmitv  :  for  Stanhope,  during  his  resi- 
dence  at  Hanover,  seems  to  have  completely  gained  the  ear 
and  the  confidence  of  the  first  pnncc  of  the  Brunswick  liic.  In 
consequence  of  this,  he  became  Premier,  having  been  appointed 
first  1  ovd  of  the  Treasury,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
in  1717;  a  few  months  after  which,  he  Mas  created  Baron  Stan- 
hojic  of  Mahon,  and  Viscount  Stanhope  of  Elvaston.  In  1718, 
he  obtained  the  title  of  Earl  Stanhope. 

This  nobleman  appears  to  have  possessed  great  talents  ;  but 
according  to  Coxe,  in  his  Life  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  he  was 
sometimes  overixached  by  the  canning  and  intrigues  of  Lord 
Sunderland  ;  and  indeed  he  was  greatly  blamed  by  his  coad- 
jutors, for  having  introduced  a  man,  whose  sentiments  were  so 
hostile  to  an  enlarged  plan  of  liberty.  Yet  he  himself  brought 
in  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  most  obnoxious  clauses  of  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Act;  which,  notwithstanding  the  violent 
opposition  it  encountered  on  the  part  of  the  bench  of  Bishops', 
was  carried  through  the  House  of  Loi-ds,  and  finally  passed 
into  a  law.  He  died  suddenly,  February  24,  1720 — 21, 
greatly  regretted  by  the  King,  who,  in  testimony  of  his  regard, 
ordered  hi.s  own  and  the  Prince's  carriages  to  accompany  the 
funeral  procession  ;  which  was  also  attended  by  the  horse- 
grenadier  guards,  a  detachment  of  tJie  life-guards,  and  two 
battalions  of  foot-guards,  with  all  their  officers  wearing 
"  cypress  mourning  scarfs  and  hat  bands." 

Philip,  the  second  Earl,  by  Lucy,  daughter  of  Thomas  Pitt, 
Governor  of  Fort  St.  George,  married  Lady  Grizel  Hamilton, 
sister  to  Thomas  Earl  of  Haddington.  At  the  demise  of  his 
father,  being  but  seven  years  of  age,  he  was  confided  to  the 
guardianship  of  his  godfather  and  relation,  the  celebrated 
Philip  Dormer  Earl  of  Chesterfield.  This  nobleman,  who  had 
devoted  himself  to  attain  the  exterior  graces  and  all  that  was 
pleasing  and  seductive,  appears  to  have  considered  the  sciences 
as  barbarous;  and  to  have  deemed  the  character  o^afine ge?!-- 
ihman,  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection  attainable  by  the  humaa 
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species.  Yet  so  very  perverse  was  the  young  noblcniiui  t  ii- 
trusted  to  his  care,  that  he  addicted  himself  solely  to  mathe- 
matical pursuits.  Notwithstanding  a  severe  interdiction;  he 
studied  this  eminent  branch  of  human  learning  by  stealth  ; 
and  that  too,  with  a  success  equal  to  his  avidity,  for  he  soon 
became  one  of  the  first  mathematicians  of  his  age.  To  his  mu- 
nificence, the  nation  is  obliged  for  the  posthumous  works  of  Dr. 
Robert  .Simson,  wlio  was  indebted  to  his  Lordship  for  the  J)8li) 
proposition  of  Euclid's  Data,  as  well  as  for  the  edition  of  the 
works  of  Archimedes,  printed  at  the  Clarendon  press.* 

As  a  pohtician,  the  Earl,  like  his  father,  always  acted  with 
the  Whigs.  In  1742,  after  an  elegant  and  pathetic  speech, 
he  moved  an  address  to  the  King,  praying  "  that  in  compas- 
sion to  his  people,  loaded  already  with  such  numerous  and 
heavy  taxes,  he  vvould  eJConcrate  his  subjects  from  the  charge 
and  burden  of  those  foreign  mercenaries,  who  were  taken  into 
service  last  year,  without  the  advice  or  consent  of  parliament.' 
On  the  attempt  to  subjugate  America,  he  gave  his  vote,  and 
entered  his  protest  against  that  measure :  nay,  he  even  came 
from  the  confines  of  Switzerland,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
discountenancing  the  proceedings  of  ministers,  in  respect  to 
the  Middlesex  election.  His  Lordship  died  March  7,  1786, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  surviving  son,  the  subject  of 
this  memoir. 

Philip  Stanhope,  born  August  3,  1753,  was  at  an  early 
period  sent  to  Eton,  whence  he  removed,  at  the  age  of  ten,  to 
accompany  his  family  to  Geneva,  whither  it  went  on  ac- 
count of  the  declining  health  of  his  elder  brother,  who  died 
in  1753.  On  this  event  he  became  Viscount  Mahon;  and 
as  he  resided  during  ten  years  in  the  celebrated  little  city  just 
alluded  to,  it  became  necessary  to  complete  his  education 
there.  This  was  accordingly  effected  under  the  inspection  of 
M.  le  Sage,  a  man  of  letters,  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  a 
tract  on  the  cause  of  gravity.  It  appears  that  this  young  noble- 
man devoted  much  of  his  time,  while  abroad,  to  experimental 
philosophy.  He  also  at  that  period  excelled  in  horsemanship,  as 

•  Dr.  Priestley  dedicated  to  him  the  3d  vol.  of  his  Exi^erimeiits  on  Air,  &c.  —  Ed. 
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well  as  in  a  variety  of  athletic  exercises :  he  even  became  a 
soldier  under  the  banners  of  this  little  republic ;  ihr  he  en- 
rolled hiuisc'U  in  its  militia,  nnd  attained  such  skill  in  shooting 
Avith  a  rHlc-h:ur(']lcdj>;uii,  ns  to  be  fiilhis  adr<iit  us  the  best  marks- 
man in  America  at  the  jui'stiit  day.  'I'liosc  who  have  known 
Earl  Stanhope  of  late  years  only,  can  scarcely  conceive  him 
excelling  in  equestrian  pursuits,  or  hitting  a  mark  of  the  size 
of  a  shillino-  with  unerring  certainty,  at  the  distance  of  120 
yards. 

As  the  father  lived  in  a  generous  and  hospitable  manner,  he 
was  greatly  beloved  by  the  Genevese ;  while  tlie  son  mingled 
with  llie  youth,  and  seenis  (<>  have  inibihed  all  (heir  iioliouH  of 
a  free  government,  which  indeed,  to  a  certain  tlegree,  exactly 
corresponded  with  those  in  which  himself  and  family  had  been 
educated.  Dr.  Moore,  the  traveller,  records  the  following 
anecdote  of  him. 

"  Walking  in  Geneva  one  afternoon  with  a  young  noble- 
man, who,  to  a  strong  taste  for  natural  ])hilosophy,  unites  a 
passionate  zeal  for  civil  liberty,  we  passed  near  the  garden,  in 
which  one  of  those  circles  which  support  the  magistracy 
assemble.  I  proposed  joining  them :  no,"  said  my  Lord  with 
indignation,  "  I  will  not  go  for  a  moment  into  such  a  society ; 
I  consider  these  men  as  the  enemies  of  their  country,  and  that 
place  as  a  focus  for  consuming  freedom  I  "  * 

On  the  return  of  the  family  to  England,  their  carriage  coidd 
not  without  difficulty  move  through  the  streets.  Numbers  of  the 
poorer  sort,  who  had  been  relieved  by  their  secret  charity, 
proclaimed  their  gratitude  aloud;  the  ej'cs  of  the  parents  on 
this  occasion  streamed  with  tears;  the  son  repeatedly  de- 
scended to  embrace  the  companions  of  his  youth  ;  while  in  the 
language  of  a  celebiated  toin'ist,  who  a})pcars  to  have  witness- 
ed the  event,  "  the  whole  family  carried  along  with  them  the 
affections  of  the  grater  part,  and  the  esteem  of  all  the  citizens." 

Lord  Mahon  having  now  returned  to  England,  offered  him- 
self a  candidate  for  the  City  of  Westminster,  in  conjunction  with 

•  View  of  Society  and  Manners  in  France  and  Italy. 
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Lord  Mountmorrls ;  but  after  the  poll  had  continued  open  for 
several  days,  they  withdrew  from  an  unequal  and  expensive 
contest.  Soon  after  this,  however,  he  obtained  a  seat,  on  far 
easier  tonus,  tlir()no;h  the  influence  of  Lord  Shelburno,  who  at 
that  period  })ossessed  a  mansion,  together  with  a  considerable 
property,  at  High  Wycombe,  all  of  which  have  since  been 
disposed  of.  to  Lord  Carrington. 

But  before  we  treat  of  the  subject  o  this  memoir  in  the 
character  of  a  statesman,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  sieze  this 
opportunity  to  consider  him  in  the  light  of  a  man  of  science. 
The  promotion  of  human  knowledge  was  the  constant  and  inva- 
riable object  of  his  regard;  and  to  the  furtherance;  of  this,  he 
devoteil  the  whole  of  a  busy  rather  than  a  long  life. 

When  only  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age.  Viscount 
Mahon  became  a  candidate  for  a  prize  offered  by  the  Society 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Stockholm,  to  the  person  who  should 
produce  the  best  treatise  on  the  structure  of  the  pendulum. 
His  essay,  which  was  written  in  the  French  language,  even 
then  spoken  by  every  genteel  inhabitant  of  Geneva,  proved 
worthy  not  only  of  publication,  but  also  of  the  premium  adver- 
tised :  and  within  these  three  months,  the  writer  of  this  article 
has  seen  a  curious  mechanical  invention  appertaining  to  him, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  experiments  on  this  very  subject. 

In  1775,  his  Lordship  published  a  small  tract, entitled  "Con- 
siderations on  the  Means  of  preventing  fraudulent  Practices  on 
the  Gold  Coin."  This  also  was  written  on  the  Continent,  and 
its  purpose  was  to  detect  all  imitations  of  the  regular  mint,  by 
means  of  simple  inspection  only.  For  this  purpose,  he  recom- 
mended the  selection  and  employment  of  able  and  experienced 
workmen  ;  and  such  ingenious  proc^esses  in  respect  to  the  mill- 
ing and  machinery,  as  would  defy  the  arts  of  those  employed  in 
the  felonious  purposes  of  falsifying  the  currency  of  the  pre- 
cious metals. 

At  a  later  period  of  his  hfe,  he  turned  his  attention  to- 
wards  the  protection  of  bank  paper.  On  this  occasion  also, 
he  exhibited  his  usual  ingenuity  by  recurring  to  simple  and 
almost  obvious  processes,  for  the  protection  of  pubhc  credit. 
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The  materials  of  vvhicli  a  note  consist,  ought,  according  to  his 
plan,  to  be  manufactured  so  as  to  render  forgery  infinitely  more 
dillicult ;  while  the  graver  of  superior  artists  was  to  be  so  em- 
ployed, that  all  imitation  would  be  set  at  defiance.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  that  both  of  these  evils  might,  by  these  means,  be 
remedied  in  part ;  and  thus  many  lives  saved  from  the  ven- 
geance of  the  laws :  but  it  is  not  a  little  singular,  that  the  Euro- 
pean coinage  has  been  falsified  from  the  time  of  the  Roman 
connnonwealth,  to  the  present  day,  as  is  well  known  to  collec- 
tors, some  of  whom  value  the  imitations,  which  are  generally 
plated,  nmch  more  than  the  originals  themselves. 

As  nothing  is  more  terrible  than  fire,  and  as  this  devouring 
element  has,  in  all  times  and  countries,  been  deemed  an  object 
of  national  concern  ;  it  at  length  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
nobleman  in  (juestion.  Mr.  Hartley  had  before  conceived 
the  beneficent  idea  of  rescuing  buildings  from  the  danger  of 
conflagration ;  and  there  is  a  building  erected  by  him,  still 
extant,  on  Wimbledon  Connnon,  where  his  experiment  was 
tried,  and  proved  successful,  in  presence  of  the  Corporation 
of  the  City  of  London.  Adopting  the  acknowledged  principle, 
that  without  a  current  of  air  there  can  be  no  fire,  this  gentle- 
man had  recourse  to  iron  plates  for  the  exclusion  of  atmo- 
spheric influence,  and  thus  succeeded  completely  in  stopping 
the  progress  of  the  flames. 

Our  noble  projector  was  accustomed  to  elucidate  this  prin- 
ciple, at  his  parlour  fire,  to  a  Httle  domestic  circle,  by  a  very 
simple  but  convincitig  experiment.  He  would  take  a  narrow 
slip  of  paper,  about  an  inch  wide,  and  wrap  it  very  tight  round 
a  common  poker,  so  that  no  air  could  possibly  be  admitted  be- 
tween these  two  objects ;  in  which  position,  he  would  apply 
the  flame  of  a  candle  to  the  paper  for  any  length  of  time,  with- 
•out  the  least  danger  of  ignition.  But  when,  during  this  pro- 
cess, he  either  accidentally,  or  by  design,  loosened  the  paper,  so 
as  to  admit  the  air  between  it  and  the  iron,  it  instantaneously 
became  inflamed.  It  is  on  exactly  tlie  same  principle  that  an 
intelligent  female,  whose  clothes  happen  to  be  on  fire  while 
standing,  would  fall  down  and  roll  herself  on  the  carpet ;  for  a 
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ncwspapor  held  perpendicularly,  Avill  always  flare  much  sooner, 
and  burn  more  rapidly,  than  one  })laced  longitudinally  on  the 
ground. 

Lord  Stanhope  now  thought  that  he  could  greatly  improve 
Mr.  Hartley's  plan,  and  thus  remove  the  two  chief  objections 
to  it:  viz.  durability  and  economy.  Accordingly  in  1777,  a 
grand  experiment  was  made  at  the  family  seat  of  Chcvening  in 
Kent,  in  the  presence  of  some  thousands  of  spectators.  While 
the  great  Earl  Chatham,  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  many  scientific  persons,  were  coolly  and  securely  indulging 
in  the  luxury  of  ice-creams  in  an  upper  apartment,  an  intense 
fire  was  raging  in  the  room  immediately  below,  which  was 
separated  from  the  other  by  a  wooden  floor  alone;  but  this 
wooden  floor  was  completely  secured  by  means  of  a  composi- 
tion, which  by  excluding  the  air,  rendered  the  flames  harmless. 
Here  follows  an  account  of  a  trial  on  a  grand  scale,  written  by 
his  Lordship,  and  afterwards  published  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  the  year  1778. 

"  On  the  !26th  of  September,  1777,  I  had  the  honour  to  re- 
peat some  of  my  experiments  before  the  President  and  some  of 
the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  Alder- 
men of  the  City  of  London,  the  Committee  of  City  Lands, 
several  of  the  Foreign  Ministers,  and  a  great  number  of  other 
persons. 

"The  first  experiment  was  to  fill  the  lower  room  of  a  wooden 
building  (which  room  was  about  twenty-six  feet  long  by  six- 
teen wide)  full  of  shavin«rs  and  fajjoots  mixed  with  combus- 
tibles,  and  to  set  them  all  on  fire.  The  heat  was  so  intense, 
that  the  glass  of  the  wintlows  was  melted  like  so  much  com- 
mon sealing  wax,  and  run  tlown  in  drops,  yet  the  flooring 
boards  of  that  very  room  were  not  burnt  through,  nor  was  one 
of  the  side  timbers,  floor  joists,  or  cicling  joists,  damaged  in  the 
smallest  degree,  and  the  persons  wlio  went  into  the  room 
immediately  over  the  room  filled  with  fire,  did  not  perceive 
any  ill  efi'ects  from  it  whatever,  even  the  floor  of  that  room  be- 
ing perfectly  cool  during  the  enormous  conflagration  immedi- 
ately underneath. 
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*'  I  then  caused  a  kind  of  Avoodcn  building,  of"  full  fifty  feet 
in  length,  and  of  three  stories  high  in  the  middle,  to  be  erected 
close  to  one  end  of  the  secured  wooden  house.  I  filled  and 
covered  this  buildiug  with  above  eleven  hundred  large  kiln 
fa«rgots,  Mud  several  loads  of  dry  shavings;  and  I  set  this  pile 
on  fire.  The  height  of  the  flame  was  no  less  than  eighty- 
seven  feet  per])endicular  from  the  ground,  and  the  grass  upon 
the  bank,  at  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  the  fire,  was 
scorched  up ;  yet  the  secured  wooden  building,  contiguous  to 
this  vast  heap  of  fire,  was  not  damaged  in  the  least,  excepting 
some  parts  of  the  outer  coat  of  plaster-work.  This  experi- 
ment was  intended  to  represent  a  wooden  town  on  fire,  and 
to  show  how  effectually,  even  a  wooden  building,  if  secured 
according  to  my  new  method,  would  stop  the  progress  of 
the  flames  on  th:it  side,  without  any  assistance  from  fire- 
engines,  &c. 

"  The  last  experiment  I  made  that  day,  was  the  attempting 
to  burn  a  wooden  stair-case,  secured  according  to  my  simple 
method  of  under-flooring.  Several  very  large  kiln  faggots  were 
laid  and  kindled  under  the  stair-case  round  the  stairs,  and  upon 
the  steps ;  this  wooden  stair-case  notwithstanding  resisted,  as 
if  it  had  been  of  fire-stone,  all  the  attempts  that  were  made 
to  consume  it.  I  have  since  made  five  other  still  stronger  fires 
upon  this  same  stair-case,  without  having  repaired  it,  having, 
moreover,  filled  the  small  space  in  which  this  stair-case  is, 
entirely  with  shavings  and  large  faggots,  but  the  stair-case  is, 
however,  still  standing,  and  is  but  little  damaged." 

It  is  not  a  little  singular,  that  by  a  strange  accident,  this 
very  plan  was  put  to  the  severest  possible  test,  at  his  Lordship's 
residence  in  Kent,  in  1797  or  1798,  about  twenty  years  after. 
Lord  Stanhope  had  been  at  great  expence  in  rebuilding  and 
beautifying  Chevening  House;  and  he  took  good  care  to 
secure  it  for  his  posterity  by  means  of  his  new  invented  stucco, 
or  plaster.  Yet  it  so  happened,  as  if  for  the  express  purpose 
of  demonstrating  his  problem  by  practical  results,  that  a  fire 
actually  burst  forth  with  incredible  fury  in  part  of  the  offices, 
which  by  some  omission  had  not  been  secured  according  to  his 
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own  improved  method.  Tlie  premises  in  question  instantly 
became  a  prey  to  the  flames,  which  increased,  until  they  were 
suddenly  interdicted  by  the  intervention  of"  that  portion  of  the 
mansion  which  had  been  rendered  fire-proof.  A  beam,  which 
remained  untouched,  in  consequence  of  the  preventive  applica- 
tion alluded  to  above,  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  spot,  and  a 
portion  of  this,  which  was  sawed  off  for  the  express  purpose, 
has  been  deposited  for  many  years  with  the  Royal  Society, 
so  as  to  render  both  proof  and  reference  extremely  easy. 

As  Lord  Stanhope  was  both  a  builder  and  a  farmer,  he  de- 
termined to  improve  on  the  cojnmon  method  of  convertin«^ 
certain  substances  into  lime.  Instead  of  employing  a  structure 
of  brick,  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  surmounted  by  an  inverted 
cone,  which  does  not  always  completely  eflcct  the  end  in- 
tended, lie  determined  to  obtain,  if])ossible,  a  mortar  c(|ually 
strong  and  durable  as  the  cement  of  the  ancients.  For  this 
purpose  he  contrived  a  kiln,  of  a  structure  somewhat  resem- 
bling a  wind  furnace ;  and  as  he  thus  contrived  to  procure 
such  a  degree  of  heat  as  to  produce  vitrification,  if  requisite, 
he  succeeded  in  acquiring  a  mortar,  Avhich,  by  defying  the 
attack  of  an  instrument  pointed  with  iron,  when  sulferetl  to 
dry,  promises  a  degree  of  durability  not  hitherto  attained  in 
modern  times. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Cartwright,  one  of  the  most  ingenious  men  of 
the  present  ag<?,  lias  contrived,  by  dove-tailing  of  bricks,  to 
cover  houses  with  imperishable  roofs,  which  not  only  bid 
defiance  to  the  lateral  prcsmrc^  but  nearly  double  the  quantity 
of  room  in  a  given  space;  while  the  building  itself  is  com- 
pletely secured  against  the  elemental  storms  of  both  wind  and 
rain.  Earl  Stanhope  attempted  to  save  timber,  and  obtain 
flat  roofs  by  means  of  another  process,  which,  although  useful 
in  certain  cases,  is  assuredly  less  ingenious  and  less  durable, 
than  that  just  referred  to. 

His  Lordship  conceived  the  idea  of  forming  an  artificial 
slate,  or  tile,  composed  of  tar,  chalk,  and  fine  well- washed 
sand.  He  found,  that  by  a  proper  application  of  these  cheap 
ingredients,  the  weather  might  be  excluded,  to  the  full  as  well 
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as  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  at  one-tenth  of  the  expence. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  attic  clianibers  could  be  rendered  to 
tlie  full  as  good,  and  nearly  as  capacious,  as  the  rooms  below  ; 
Ibi-  a  very  trilling  inclination  of  the  roof  would  be  sufficient  to 
thi'ow  off  the  rain,  where  no  crevices  or  interstices  existed. 
By  this  plan  too,  far  less  timber  would  be  required  in  this 
case,  to  support  a  very  trifling  weight,  than  in  the  common 
mode  of  building,  where  an  iunnense  supcrstruclnie  is  to  be 
supported  by  massy  rafters;  a  considerable  saving  would  also 
be  obtained,  by  thus  diminishing  the  sharpness  of  the  angle 
icquired  in  ordinary  cases. 

An  experience  of  thirty  yonrs  confirmed  the  Justice  of  this 
experiment.  In  Kent,  particularly  towards  the  sea-side,  and 
more  especially  in  the  little  maritime  village  of  Sandgatc,  the 
roofs,  which  arc  nearly  flat,  receive  yearly  a  coat  of  tar,  by 
way  of  keeping  out  the  rain.  In  other  parts  of  that  county, 
paper  is  manufactured  of  a  suflicient  thickness,  and  being 
covered  with  composition,  and  cut  into  squares,  v>t  a  distance 
resemble,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  supply,  the  place  of 
tiles.  These  circumstances  are  merely  mentioned  with  a  view 
to  prove  how  science,  like  a  circle  in  the  water,  increases  its 
orbit;  and  that  when  a  good  practical  example  is  set  by  a 
man  of  a  certain  rank  and  character,  it  rarely  fails  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  great  and  general  effect. 

The  next  invention  that  requires  notice,  is  the  cure  of  wounds 
made  in  trees.  His  Lordship  treated  these  exactly  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  skilful  surgeon  treats  wounds  in  the  hu- 
man body;  by  the  application  of  a  plaster,  the  chief,  and 
perhaps  only  benefit  of  which,  is  the  exclusion  of  air.  Tar 
and  pounded  chalk  were  the  materials  used  on  this  occasion. 
With  this  simple  compound,  he  succeeded  in  remedying  all 
the  accidents  that  occurred  after  high  winds,  or  in  consequence 
of  casualties  in  his  extensive  orchards,  finely  situate  on  the 
edge  of  a  fertile  and  extensive  vale,  being  fully  exposed  to  a 
soulhern  asj)ect,  while  a  high  and  long  continued  chain  of 
hills  shelters  them  from  the  north  and  east  winds.  The  late 
Mr.  Forsyth,  who  was  for  many  years  gendener  to  His  Ma- 
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jesty  at  the  palace  of  Kensington,  obtained  a  parliamenlai'y 
grant  for  a  salve  to  be  employed  for  these  very  purposes,  which 
we  will  venture  to  assert,  although  perhaps  less  simple,  was 
not  more  efficacious  than  the  tar  and  chalk  of  the  noble  Lord. 

The  discoveries  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin  form  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  modern  philosophy ;  these,  together  with  bio- 
graphical anecdotes  of  the  life  of  that  wonderful  man,  writ- 
ten by  himself,  are  fully  dilated  and  explained  in  a  work, 
edited,  and  in  part  published  by  his  grandson,  Temple  Frank- 
lin, Esq.  who  acted  as  Secretary  of  Legation  to  his  embassy  at 
the  court  of  France.  The  subject  of  this  memoir,  while  Lord 
Mahon,  applied  himself  with  his  usual  zeal,  assiduity,  and 
success,  to  make  himself  master  of  the  new  theory ;  and  tliat 
too  with  such  effect,  as  to  entitle  him  to  the  rank  of  an  ori- 
ginal discoverer,  in  respect  to  some  of  the  minor  ])hcno?ne7ia^ 
In  the  year  1779j  appeared  a  volume,  entitled  "  Principles  of 
Electricity :"  this  was  much  read  at  that  period,  not  only  in 
consequence  of  some  novel  positions,  but  also  on  account  of 
a  disputed  point,  which  at  that  moment  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  principal  electricians  of  this  countiy.  It  respected  the 
best  mode  of  securing  buildings  from  the  effects  of  lightning, 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  enmities  produced  by  the  Ame- 
rican war,  to  the  utter  disgrace  of  science,  was  at  one  time 
likely  to  degenerate  into  a  mere  political  question  !  Mr.  Wil- 
son, said  to  have  been  supported  by  a  great  Personage,  who 
adopted  his  theory  by  an  actual  alteration  in  respect  to  the 
conductors  at  Buckingham  House,  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
FraUiklinian  system,  maintained  that  a  decided  preference 
ought  to  be  given  to  short  conductors,  terminating  in  a  ball ; 
while  Sir  John  Priiiglc,  then  President  of  the  Royal  Society, 
on  the  other  hand,  boldly  contended  that  the  long-pointed 
conductors  of  his  friend  Dr.  Franklin,  were  best  calculated 
to  produce  the  desired  effect. 

The  noble  subject  of  this  memoir  ranged  himself  on  the 
side  of  the  men  of  science;  and  undertook  to  confirm  and 
ehicidato  the  ostablislu-d  ihoory,  by  a  mnllitude  of  cxprri- 
ilieuts,  many  of  which  were  both  new  and  original.     He  at 
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the  same  time  published  cajions  *  tor  regulating  the  practice; 
and  the  result  of  the  whole,  iu  consequence  of  a  public  trial 
at  the  Pantheon,  superintended  by  Mr.  Nairne,  the  optician, 
fully  confirmed  all  that  had  been  suggested  by  the  genius  of 
the  philosopher  of  Philadelphia. 

An  account  of  his  Lordship's  experiments  has  been  amply 
detailed  in  the  work  before  us.  He  has  also  proved  by  an 
elaborate  mathematical  demonstration,  ilhistrated  by  a  great 
variety  of  facts,  that  the  density  of  an  electrical  atmosphere 
superinduced  upon  any  body,  must  be  inversely  as  the  squares 
of  the  distances  from  the  charged  body. 

He  l)as  likewise  taken  great  pains  to  j)rove  the  exislcnco 
and  explain  the  nature  of  what  he  denominates  the  reh'.rnijig 
sfrolce  in  electricity,  which  is  the  effecl:  produced  by  the  rrlurn 
of  the  electric  fire  into  a  body  from  which,  uu'lov  certain  cir- 
cumstances, it  has  been  ]UTviousIy  ocpcllcd.  iJis  T.ordship 
shews,  that  men  and  otlicr  aninials  may  be  "tle^lroyed,  and 
buildings  damaged,  by  an  electrical  returning  stroke  occasioned 
by  a  thunder  cloud,  even  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles 
or  more  from  the  spot  where  such  persons  oi-  buildings  are 
situated. 

This  new  thcor}^,  advanced  and  pubfishcd  by  Lord  Mahon 
in  the  year  177f),  he  considered  as  completely  established  by 
tl'.o  death    of  .Tames  Lauder,   and  two  hoi-  ;cs,   that  were  in- 


*  "  For  the  sA-n  of  tliosr  pcrsrms  who  cue  hut  little  about  t!ie  <^-tail  of  the  theory 
of  ulectrlchy,  hut  w]io  notwhhs'aialing  may  he  extremely  iiileresled  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  best  method  of  securing  l)uilJings  against  the  damage  of  lightning,  his  I>ord- 
ship  mentions  the  following  necessary  requisites  in  erecting  of  conductors.  1.  The  rods 
mtist  be  made  of  such  substances  as  are,  in  their  nature,  tl)e  best  conductors  of  elec- 
tricity. 2.  They  must  be  uninterrupted  and  perfectly  continuous,  i.  They  must  be 
of  a  sufficient  thickness.  4.  They  must  he  connected  w  ith  the  common  stock,  that  is, 
with  the  earth  or  nearest  water.  .'5.  The  upper  extremity  of  the  roils  must  be  finely 
tapered  and  as  acutely  pointed  as  possible;  gold  wires  are  the  best  points,  as  they  will 
not  rust.  6.  The  rods  must  be  very  prominent,  several  feet  above  the  ehinmeys. 
7.  Each  rod  must  he  carried  in  the  shortest  convenient  direction  from  its  upper  end 
to  the  commoD  stock.  S.  There  should  be  no  prominent  hoilies  of  inHal  on  tiie  top 
of  the  building  proposed  to  be  secured,  but  s\ich  as  are  cotnierted  with  the  conductor 
by  some  proper  metallic  communication.  9.  There  should  lie  a  sufficient  nmiiber  of 
these  rods  substantially  erected,  that  is,  the  7mmber  should  be  in  projjoriioii  to  the 
extent  of  the  building."     See  Principles  of  Electricity,  p.  20.'i . 
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siantaneously  killed  in  Scotland  by  the  effects  of  a  thuncier 
storm,  which  was'  evidently  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  spot  where  the  fatal  accident  happened.  A  very  interest- 
ing account  of  this  melancholy  fact  was  drawn  up  by  Patrick 
Brydone,  Esq.  and  published  in  the  77th  vol.  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions. 

A  short  time  after  the  reading  of  Mr.  Brydone's  account, 
his  Lordship  presented  to  the  Royal  Society  a  paper,  entitled 
"  Remarks  on  Mr.  Brydone's  Account  of  a  remarkable 
Thunder  Storm  in  Scotland."  In  this  paper  he  endeavours 
to  account  for  the  various  phenomena  observed  during  the 
storm :  he  shews  that  Lauder's  death  could  not  be  occasioned 
by  any  direct  explosion,  nor  by  that  effect  which  electricians 
denominate  a  /ai^aZ  explosion ;  and  after  a  full  examination 
of  the  case,  he  concludes,  that  the  accident  must  be  attributed 
solely  to  the  effect  which  he  had  in  his  original  work  deno- 
minated the  electrical  returning  stroke. 

"  Wonderful,"  says  his  Lordship,  «  as  these  combined  facts 
may  appear,  and  uncommon  as  they  certainly  are  in  this  coun- 
try, they  are,  nevertheless,  easy  to  be  explained  by  means  of 
that  particular  species  of  electrical  shock,  which  I  have  distin- 
guished in  my  Principles  of  Electricity,  (published  in  1779,) 
by  the  appellation  of  the  electrical  rcturniiig  stroke:  and  al- 
though at  the  time  I  wrote  that  treatise,  I  had  it  not  in  my 
power  to  produce  any  instance  of  persons  or  animals  having 
been  killed  in  the  very  peculiar  manner  since  related  in  Mr. 
Brydone's  paper,   I  did,  however,  (from  my  experiments  men- 
tioned in  that  book,)  venture  to  assert,  with  confidence,  that  if 
persons  be  strongly  superinduced  by  the  electrical  atmosphere 
of  a  cloud,  they  may  (under  circumstances  similar  to  those  ex- 
plained in  that  treatise)  receive  a  strong  shock,  be  knocked 
down,  or  even  killed  at  the  instant  that  the  cloud  discharges 
with  an  explosion  its  electricity;  whether  the  lightning  falls 
near  the  very  place  where  those  persons  are,  or  at  a  very  con- 
siderable distance  from  that  place,  or  whether  the  cloud  be  po- 
sitively or  negatively  electrified."* 

*  See  Phil.  Trans,  vol.77. 
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We  now  come  to  the  arithmetical  machines  invented  by 
Lord  Stanhope;  although,  in  respect  to  priority  of  date,  this 
discovery  ought  to  have  been  mentioned  two  years  before, 
as  it  occurred  in  or  about  1777. 

The  first  and  smallest  machine  is  about  the  size  of  an  octavo 
volume,  which,  by  means  of  dial  plates  and  small  indices, 
moveable  with  a  steel  pin,  is  calculated  to  perform  with  un- 
deviating  accuracy  the  operations  of  simple  and  compound 
addition  and  subtraction.  The  second,  and  by  far  the  most 
curious  machine,  is  not  more  than  half  the  size  of  a  common 
table  writing-desk.  By  this,  problems  in  multiplication  and 
division,  of  almost  any  extent,  are  solved,  without  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  mistake,  by  the  simple  revolution  of  a  small  winch. 
What  appears  very  singular  and  surprising  to  every  spectator, 
is,  that  in  working  division,  if  the  operator  be  inattentive  to 
his  business,  and  thereby  attempts  to  turn  the  handle  a  single 
revolution  more  than  he  ought,  he  is  instantly  admonished  of 
his  error  by  the  sudden  springing  up  of  a  small  ivory  ball.  * 

About  the  memorable  period  of  the  French  Revolution, 
Lord  Stanhope  conceived  the  idea,  that  the  immense  force  of 
that  all-powerful  machine,  the  steam-engine,  might  be  recurred 
to  for  navigating  rivers,  lakes,  and  the  tide-way,  without  the 
aid  of  horses,  or  oars,  or  sails;  while  that  mighty  element,  the 
ocean  itself,  might  be  forced  to  succumb  under  the  dominion  of 
science :  thus  extcndinfj  the  influence  and  intercourse  of  man 
to  every  country,  from  the  poles  to  the  equator.  By  the  pro- 
pulsive force  of  vapour,  he  thought  that  harbours  might  be 
left,  and  the  seas  crossed,  during  the  influence  of  contrary 
winds;    while  during  the   interposition  of  calms,    the  dread 


*  Since  the  above  flescr'ipi'ion  of  Lord  Stanhope's  arithmetical  machines  was  writteo, 
an  old  but  very  curious  little  book  has  been  recurred  to.  It  is  entitled,  "  The  Descrip- 
tion and  Use  of  two  arithmelic  Inslruments  ;  together  with  a  short  Treatise,  explain- 
ing and  demonstrating  the  ordinary  Operations  of  Arithmetic,  i^c.  ^-c-  Presented  to 
His  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  Charles  II.  By  S.  Morland,  166-2."  This  work  is 
illustrated  wivh  twelve  plates,  in  whicli  the  different  parts  of  the  machines  are  exhibited, 
and  whence  it  appears  that  the  four  fundamental  rules  in  arithmetic  are  easily  worked, 
and,  to  use  the  author's  own  words,  "  without  charging  the  memory,  disturbing  the 
mind,  or  txposing  the  operations  to  any  uncertainly." 
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and  detestation  of  navigators,  a  rapid  progress  might  be  made, 
instead  of  being  unnecessarily  detained  like  a  log  on  the  water, 
or  subjected  to  the  dangers  arising  from  tides  and  currents. 

The  experiments  recurred  to  upon  this  occasion,  occupied 
his  capacious  mind,  during  intervals,  for  the  space  of  more  than 
cightciMi  years;  and  he  actually  took  out  no  fewer  than  three 
patents.  To  accomplisli  his  object,  he  built  three  or  four  ves- 
sels of  different  sizes  at  Rotherhithe ;  and  expended  considera- 
ble sums  of  money  in  forwarding  his  plan.  It  has  been  said, 
indeed,  that  he  aimed  at  too  much  perfection;  and  that  he 
might  have  obtained  great  fame  by  stopping  at  a  point  short 
of  that  which  he  wished  to  obtain.  After  having  formed  a 
mechanical  apparatus  resembling  oars,  he  wished  to  feather 
them^  like  a  boatman,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  hindrance 
occasioned  by  back  water. 

The  author  of  this  article  saw  and  examined  a  small  vessel, 
formed  under  his  own  eye,  which  was  exhibited  for  some 
time  in  the  canal  called  the  Serpentine  River,  that  connects 
Hyde  Park  with  Kensington  Gardens.  It  was  thirty  feet  long, 
by  seven  wide,  and  had  a  circular  bottom;  while  both  ends 
were  made  sharp,  exactly  after  the  manner  of  a  Thames  wherry. 
The  pecuUarities  in  the  construction  of  this  vessel  consisted — 

1.  Of  gills,  which,  like  those  of  a  fish,  opened  and  closed  at 
pleasure. 

2.  Of  a  composition  lor  securing  her  lower  parts  both  fioiu 
worm  and  rot,  at  a  nmch  chea})er  rate,  and  yet  by  a  mode, 
to  all  appearance,  equally  durable  and  efficacious  as  copper 
sheeting. 

3.  In  the  excellent  property  of  moving  with  either  end  fore- 
most, without  the  trouble  and  inconvenience,  and  sometimes 
the  danger,  of  putting  about. 

4.  In  the  flalnoss  of  the  bottom,  so  as  to  allow  of  more  ton- 
nage and  stowaoc-room :   and 

5.  In  the  saving  both  in  respect  to  timber  and  canvas. 

If  it  be  asked  by  a  Morldly-mindcd  enquirer,  to  what  advan- 
tage did  these  expensive  experiments  tend?  the  reply  is  at 
hand :  the  steam-boats  now  multiplying  throughout  Europe  and 
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America*,  either  originated  in,  or  were  perfected  by  the  talents 
and  fortune  of  this  singularly-endowed  peer.  He  lived  suffi- 
ciently long  to  perceive,  and  to  reap  the  conscious  ])leasure 
arising  out  of  the  noble  and  disinterested  idea,  that  he  had 
extended  the  bounds  of  human  science,  and  the  dominion  of 
i;ian  ! 

One  so  gifted  as  Lord  Stanhope,  could  not  be  inattentive  to 
ihe  many  great  and  singular  advantages  resulting  to  an  agri- 
cultural, commercial,  and  manufacturing  country,  from  the 
cheap  intercourse  arising  out  of  canals.  The  late  Duke  of 
Ciidgewatcr  was  the  Hrst  to  set  the  noble  exrunple  in  England; 
and  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  with  more  science  (for  the 
former  was  wholly  indebted  to  Bingley  the  engineer),  but  on  a 
less  extensive  scale,  determined  to  follow  the  steps  of  l\is  titled 
])recursor. 

Earl  Stanhope  having  inherited  a  large  landed  estate  in  a 
remote  part  of  Devonshire,  distant  from  good  markets  and  good 
roads,  determined  to  confer  the  advantage  of  both,  by  means 
of  a  canal,  so  as  to  enable  his  and  the  neighbouring  tenants 
and  occupiers  of  land  to  carry  their  grain  to  the  Bristol  Chan- 
nel direct,  on  the  one  hand ;  while  on  the  other,  they  might 
hring  b{u;k  coals  and  manure  iVom  th»^  sea-side,  to  the  intc-rnal 
parts  of  the  counly. 

fMil)n((l  wilh  lh<".<;  ideii^,,  jji'i  LordJiip  njijiii'd  (ollie  vv<'«t 
of  England,  lor  the  expiess  purpose  of  making  a  survey  of  the 
intervening  country.  In  order  to  effect  this,  he  actually  travelled 
with  a  theodolite^  attached  to  his  back  by  means  of  a  leathern 
strap ;  and  after  taking  the  level  of  the  whole,  he  laid  down  a 
plan  of  the  intended  water-course,  and  circulated  proposals  lor 
cutting  to  the  proposed  extent  at  so  much  per  furlong.  It  was 
on  this  occasion  that  he  fell  in  with  the  American,  Mr.  Ful- 
ton, who  actually  undertook  to,  and  indeed  .did  execute  part  of 
the  contract ;  a  fact  communicated  to  the  writer  of  this  article 
by  himself.     His  Lordship,  from  his  conduct  on  this  occasion, 

*  Mr.Fullon  profited  by  his  Lordship's  hints,  in  respect  to  the  first  steam-boat  built 
at  New  York  ;  and  the  autlior  of  this  note  has  been  present,  when  they  met  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  certain  points  cennected  with  these  and  similar  pursuits,— Ed. 
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conceived  a  high  opinion  of  that  gentleman,  who  instantly  be- 
came his  pupil,  and  soon  after  published  a  little  work  relative 
to  small  canals.  This  trans-atlantic  republican  was  indeed  to 
the  full  as  enthusiastic  a  projector  as  his  titled  European 
patron ;  for  it  was  he  who  afterwards  prevailed  on  Mr.  Pitt  to 
adopt  his  catamaran  schemes,  and  also  the  new  mode  of  mining 
under  watei;  by  means  of  torpcdos.  The  latter  of  these  were  to 
destroy  all  the  present  and  future  flotillas  of  France,  one  alone 
being  sufficient  to  blow  a  ship  of  the  line  into  the  air  ! 

In  the  course  of  his  labours,  the  completion  of  which  was 
prevented  by  the  war,  Lord  Stanhope  found  that  he  had  many 
obstacles  to  encounter  :  for  while  a  dead  flat  in  one  part  pre- 
vented every  possible  facility,  there  were  hills  of  no  inconsider- 
able size  to  be  cut  through,  or  to  be  tunnelled.  The  common 
method  too  of  locks,  in  order  to  compensate  for  inequalities,  is 
attended  with  a  great  loss  of  time,  and  no  inconsiderable  ex- 
pence,  in  respect  to  the  passing  and  repassing  of  heavy  barges. 
His  mechanical  genius  was  therefore  exerted  to  contrive  some 
other  plan  for  raising  and  lowering  the  vessels. 

We  have  reason  to  beUeve  that  he  devised  several  methods, 
which  he  considered  as  superior,  in  every  respect,  to  those  which 
are  commonly  made  use  of  in  business  of  this  kind.  The  dif- 
ficulty was  for  him  to  fix  his  attention  to  that  plan  which  should 
secure  the  maximum  of  advantajres. 

He  at  length  determined  upon  a  double-inclined  plane,  a 
model  of  which  he  constructed  on  a  large  scale  at  his  residence 
in  Kent,  and  called  it  ihe free-way*.  This  plane  is  supposed 
to  be  fixed  to  a  hill,  to  the  bottom  of  which  the  lower  branch 
of  the  canal  flows ;  while  the  upper  branch  is  supposed  to  cojti- 
mence  from  a  certain  distance  from  the  summit  of  the  emmencc 
on  the  other  side. 

Up  this  plane  the  boats  are  raised  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
canal  to  the  higher,  by  means  of  the  weight  of  other  boats 
whose  direction  is  from  the  higher  to  the  lower. 

*  Lord  Stanhope  actually  made  the  expcfiment  at  iMadainscot  Hill  in  Kenl,  and  liiac 
too  with  ctmplete  effect. — Ed. 
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Tt  will,  perhaps,  occur  to  every  reader,  tliat  tlie  returning 
vessels  may  sonietinies  be  empty,  or,  at  least,  not  laden  with  a 
toiuiaoe  sullicient  to  balance,  much  less  to  raise  those  which  are 
to  ascend  from  ihe  lower  to  the  higher  level. 

To  obviate  this  objection,   His  Lordship  did  not  intend  to 
raise  or  lower  the  boats  by  themselves,  but  had  contrived  a 
kind  of  vessel  which  he  called  a  boat-carrier,  into  which  the 
boats,  whether  laden  or  empty,  are  made  to  float  before  they 
are  either  elevated  or  depressed.     Now,  as  these  boat-carrier;-, 
are  in  their  natural  state  always  full  of  water,  it  is  evident, 
upon  hydrostatical  principles,  that,  whatever  be  the  weight  of 
the  vess(!llloal('(liutotlieni,slill  (hewciohtof  (he  l)()al-cnrrier,  iho 
boat  and  burden  will,  at  all  times,  be  equal  to  the  same  weight, 
because  just  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  boat  and  burden 
immersed  will  be  the  quantity  of  water  forced  out  of  the  boat- 
carrier  ;  that  is,  a  vessel  of  one  ton  weight  will  force  out  a  ton 
weight  of  water,  and  another  of  three  tons  will  dispel  a  quan- 
tity of  water  equal  to  that  weight. 

Novi^  by  this  contrivance,  the  weight  of  an  empty  boat  and 
apparatus  will  be  equal  to  that  of  one  ever  so  deeply  laden, 
Consequently  a  descending  empty  vessel  will  keep  in  equilibrio 
an  ascending  one  that  is  laden,  and  the  addition  of  a  small 
force  will  raise  the  vessel.  The  boat-carriers  run  upon  rollers, 
which  theoretically  remove  all  friction.  And  to  save  unneces- 
sary expencc,  his  Lordship  had  adopted  the  plan  of  small  boats, 
of  about  four  tons  burden,  for  which  a  narrow  canal  would  only 
be  necessary ;  and  by  a  neat  contrivance,  he  intended  to  link 
several  of  the  boats  together,  by  which  means  one  horse  would 
be  able  to  draw  a  greater  burden,  and  the  canal  might  take  a 
straight  or  winding  direction  as  should  best  suit  the  level  of 
the  country,  since  the  size  of  the  vessels  would  not  prevent 
their  turning ;  and  though  twenty  of  them  were  joined  toge- 
ther, yet,  like  the  diflerent  links  of  a  chain,  they  would  not  im- 
pede the  progress  of  each  other,  however  varying  the  direction 
of  the  course  of  the  canal. 

How  far  this  plan,  adopted  by  Lord  Stanhope  as  the  best,. 
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corresponds  to  that  used  in  some  parts  of  Holland,  called  the 
rolling-bridge  upon  dry  land,  and  which,  it  is  said,  was  the 
method  employed  by  the  ancients,  and  is  still  in  sonic  repute 
among  the  Chinese ;  or  whether  they  bear  any  analogy  to  one 
another,  is  more  than  we  can  attempt  to  decide. 

Of  Lord  Stanhope's  arithmetical  machines  we  liave  already 
spoken ;  the  success  which  he  obtained  in  the  structure  of  these 
curious  instruments,  led  him  to  believe  that  one  of  still  greater 
utihty  and  importance  might  be  contrived,  by  means  of  which, 
instead  of  the  four  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic,  he  conceived 
the  whole  art  of  reasoning  may  be  conducted.  And  we  have 
often  heard  him  assort,  that  with  his  reasoning  machine,  he 
should  be  able,  on  all  subjects,  to  draw  true  conclusions  from 
any  given  premises ;  —  not  only  to  detect  false  reasoning,  how- 
ever sophistically  combined,  but  to  shew  the  various  links  of 
the  chain  by  which  these  false  conclusions  have  been  deduced; 
and  that  with  it  he  should  be  enabled  to  ascend,  by  regular 
steps,  from  the  first  definitions  of  Euclid,  to  the  highest  and 
most  sublime  speculations  of  our  immortal  Newton  I 

Every  thing  that  improves  the  human  mind,  and  accelerates 
the  communication  of  ideas,  is  highly  interesting  to  both  nations 
and  individuals.  The  noblest  gift  of  Providence,  therefore,  in 
modern  times,  must  be  fairly  allowed  to  be  the  Art  of  Printing. 
In  this  point  of  view  —  great  —  admirable  —  ingenious  and  im- 
portant —  his  Lordship  once  more  appears  as  the  benefactor  of 
the -human  species.  There  are  some  doubts,  however,  as  to 
the  originality  of  invention  in  respect  to  the  stereotype,  for  it  is 
claimed  both  by  England  and  France :  but  there  can  be  none 
as  to  its  improvement.  At  one  period,  this  new  mode,  in- 
tended to  banish  errors,  was  itself  deemed  incapable  of  correc- 
tion ;  so  that  every  mistake  was  doomed  to  be  everlasting  ! 
It  is  now  reduced  to  rational  and  obvious  principles ;  so  that 
letters,  words,  and  sentences,  may  be  transposed  with  the  ut- 
most facility. 

Lord  Stanhope's  improvement  in  the  common  printing  press, 
by  means  of  which,  the  impression  from  the  types  acquires  a 
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slinr})ncss  and  distinctness,  of  which  it  was  never  before  tliought 
susceptible,  since  the  introduction  of  tlic  Art,  forms  an  epoch  in 
its  hi.stor}'.* 

Earl  Stanhope,  who  possessed  a  taste  for  music,  was  a  fre- 
quent attendant  at  concerts,  and  knew  most  of  the  best  per- 
formers, both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  This  led  him 
to  a  consideration  of  the  tones  of  instruments,  in  which  some 
fixed  and  certain  principles  has  always  been  considered  as  a 
desideratum.  This  he  imaghied  to  be  at  length  obtained;  for 
in  1806,  he  printed  at  the  improved  Stereotype-Office,  by- 
means  of  his  own  improved  press,  a  small  work,  entitled 
"  Principles  of  the  Science  of  tuning  Instruments  with  fixed 
Tones."  Instead  of  one  "  wolf,"  ho  aflirms,  in  opposition  to  the 
common  theory,  that  there  are  no  less  than  live;  but,  instead  of 
being  imperfections,  these,  we  are  told,  "  give  a  charming,  and 
essential  character,  and  variety  to  music."  He  also,  in  this 
little  tract,  gives  a  dissertation  on  the  "  Stanhope  Mono- 
chord." 

Having  thus  contemplated  the  object  of  this  memoir,  in  his 
character  as  a  man  of  science ;  we  now  proceed  to  consider  him 
ill  that  of  a  legislator.  During  the  period  that  he  was  a  com- 
moner, he  took  an  able  and  active  part  in  opposition  to  the 
American  war ;  and  was  one  of  that  phalanx,  so  formidable  in 
respect  to  wealth,  influence,  and  talents,  that  put  an  end  to  it. 

From  the  year  1783,  till  the  period  of  his  father's  death,  in 
.1  786,  when  he  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Peers,  under  the 
title  of  Earl  Stanhope,  he  made  a  variety  of  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  prevent  bribery,  corruption,  and  unnecessary  ex- 
pcnces  at  elections  for  Members  of  Parliament,  rightly  judging, 
that  by  putting  it  in  the  power  of  independent  country  gentle- 
men of  moderate  estates  to  offer  themselves  as  representatives 
of  the  people,  a  gradual  reform  would  introduce  itself  into  par- 
liament, by  measures  that  could  not  tend  to  alarm  those  who 
wei^e  carried  away  by  the  dread  of  innovation.  In  these  atterapt«i 
his  Lordship  was  countenanced  by  the  Minister,  Mr.  Pitt,  with 

*  The  improved  machine  has  obtained  the  name  of  ihe  *'  Stanhope  Press." 
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whom  he  generally  acted,  but  not  with  that  zeal  wliich  he  ex- 
pected from  the  avowed  promoter  of  reform. 

Early  in  the  year  1786,  we  find  Mr.  Pitt,  with  whom  Lord 
Stanhope  was  then  in  habits  of  strict  intimacy,  professing  great 
eagerness  in  erecting  a  pillar  of  perpetual  remembrance  to  his 
own  fame,  by  concerting  effectual  measures  for  annihilating  the 
national  debt.  To  the  late  Dr.  Price  the  Minister  applied  for 
assistance  on  a  subject  to  which  the  former  had  devoted  many 
years  of  his  valuable  life. 

Dr.  Price  communicated  to  Mr.  Pitt  three  plans,  of  which 
we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Morgsm  *,  the  latter,  and  by  far  the 
most  inefficient,  was  finally  adopted  by  the  Minister,  and  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  Parliament.  To  this  plan,  Lord  Stan- 
hope gave  a  steady  and  avowed  opposition,  the  motives  for 
which,  together  with  a  plan  of  his  own,  he  explained  and  en- 
forced in  a  quarto  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Observations  on  Mr. 
Pitt's  Plan  for  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt." 

In  this  work  he  exposed  the  weakness  and  inefficiency  of  the 
mode  adopted  by  the  Minister.  He  then  discussed  the  plan 
suggested  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Fox,  and  after- 
wards laid  before  the  public  a  scheme  of  his  own,  founded  upon 
certain  axioms  assumed  by  his  Lordship. 

The  main  butt  of  Lord  Stanhope's  projc^ct  was  the  conver- 
sion of  the  3  per  cent,  stock  into  a  stock  that  should  bear  4  per 
cent,  interest ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  holders  of  the  3  per 
cents,  should,  ibr  every  400/.  of  that  stock,  receive  in  lieu 
thereof  300/.  stock,  bearing  an  interest  of  4  per  centf.    To  his 

*  See  a  review  of  Dr.  Price's  writings  on  ihe  subject  of  ihe  finances  of  this  Isiiigdom, 
&c.  &c.  By  William  Morgan,  F.  U.S.  ]7'J2;  also;  a  Life  of  Dr.  Price,  lau  ly  i^ub- 
lislicd. 

t  Lord  Stanhope  concludes  tiiis  worii  hy  shewing  that  the  method  adoptnl  by  ti>e 
Minister  will  not  answ<  r  any  one  dcfinilion  of  a  ^oih/  phin  for  ihe  rerliMnption  ol  the  na- 
tional debt.  "  A  plan,"  says  his  Lordship,  "  which  neiiher  pays  off  much  debt  in  lime 
of  peace,  nor  insures  its  being  redeemed  in  time  of  war,  is  a  plan  to  dtlude  the  public. 
And  the  present  Minister,  who  docs  not  mean  to  dtlude  the  public,  does  tvidently  de- 
lude himself.  He  thinks,  no  doubt,  that  his  plan  for  redeeming  the  national  debt  is  to 
save  the  nation  ;  and  if  it  be  well  maHaged,  it  unquestionably  may  save  it.  But  if  it  be 
conducted  in  the  way  proposed  by  the  bill  now  before  the  House  of  Cornmans,  we  shall 
neither  profit  by  the  peace,  nor  be  prepared  for  war.  We  may  let  slip  the  present  favour- 
able opportunity  of  restoring  our  finances,  and  such  an  opportunity  m»y  perhaps  nevei 
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J.oidsliip's  work  are  subjoined,  by  way  of  appendices,  several 
tables,  founded  on  calculations,  upon  the  accuracy  of  which 
he  was  enabled  to  confide,  having  them  all  made  under  his  own 
inspection,  and  proving  the  truth  of  each  separate  result  by 
means  of  the  arithmetical  machine  invented  by  himself,  before 
alluded  to. 

Iho  supposed  iniluence  and  corruption  so  visible  in  certain 
(|uarters,  during  the  progress  of  the  American  war,  had  naturally 
produced  an  universal  sensation  at  its  close,  and  many  cities  and 
counties  accordingly  associated  for  the  express  purpose  of  ob- 
taining a  more  equal  representation  in  the  Commons  House  of 
Parliament.  On  this  occasion.  Earl  Stanhope  (then  Lord 
Mahon)  was  chosen  one  of  the  ]3cputies  for  Kent,  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Kentish  Committee.  In  virtue  of  his  office,  he  en- 
teretl  into  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  Wyville,  Chairman  of 
the  Yorkshire  Association;  and  kept  up  an  intercourse  with  Sir 
Ocorge  Saville  ;  his  brother-in-law  Mr.  Pitt,  then  a  strenuous 
advocate  for  this  measure;  together  with  the  late  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, and  a  variety  of  celebrated  men.  All  these,  and  many 
more,  actually  met  in  convention  soon  after  in  the  metropolis, 
and  debated  on  this  important  subject  in  the  Guildhall  of  the 
city  of  London. 

During  the  illness  of  His  Majesty  in  1788,  Earl  Stahhope 
gave  his  decided  support  to  the  measures  of  an  administration 
odious  to  him  in  other  points  of  view,  when  the  Regency  Bill 
was  discussed.     He  contended,  that  in  the  case  of  a  vacancy 


present  itself  again.  Mr.  Pitt's  plan,  for  tlie  reasons  I  have  assigned  aliove,  may  be  the 
means  of  involving  us  in  wars,  in  which  we  might  oiiicrwisc  never  be  engaced.  And 
those  new  wars  may  accumulate  such  a  load  of  new  dtht  upon  the  nstioii,  that, 
even  when  anoihrr  peace  shall  come,  the  people  may  not  he  able  to  bear  the  enormous 
weight  of  additional  taxes  which  it  would  then  be  necessary  to  lay,  in  order  to  provide  ano- 
ther sinkini;  fund.  Mr.  Pitt's  project,  tiierefore,  may  bring  ruin  upon  this  country. 
But  I  siiuerely  hope  and  luist,  tlrit  it  will  be  altered  by  parliament.  Nay  I  am  even 
sanguine  enough  to  hope,  thnithe  Minister  himself  will  re-consider  his  first  opinion,  and 
that  he  will,  with  a  candour  that  would  do  him  everl.isting  honour,  adopt  either  the  spe- 
cific plan  which  I  have  jiroposed,  or  sumo  other  plan  which  shall  be  founded  on  those 
leadirg  principles  which  I  have  laid  down  above,  and  without  which  it  will  evidently  be 
impessible  for  him  to  accomplish  the  great  and  desirable  object  so  clearly  j^ointed  out  in 
the  preajnble  of  his  own  bill." 
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of  t]ie  Throne,  or  the  interruption  of  the  personal  exercise  of  ilio 
Royal  authority,  the  two  Houses  of  Parhamcnt  possessed  both 
the  right,  and  the  power,  to  make  the  necessary  provision  to 
supply  the  deficiency.  His  Lordship  supported  his  reasoning  by 
a  reference  to  the  conditions  on  which  the  Trhice  of  Orange 
and  the  Princess  Mary  had  accepted  the  Crown;  and  hkewise 
the  mode  and  manner  by  which  the  electoral  family  of  Brunswick 
was  elevated  to  the  throne  of  these  realms.  But  above  all  things 
lie  contended,  insisted,  and  declared,  that  all  just  and  legiti- 
mate authority,  could  be  derived  from  the  people  alone. 

After  a  speech  from  the  Duke  of  York,  which  contanied 
many  sentiments  in  strict  unison  with  the  Co.istitution,  ICarl 
Stanhope  made  an  effort  to  have  those  sentiments  recorded,  ob- 
serving, "  that  the  communication  was  too  important  to  be  suf- 
fered to  remain  in  fleeting  words,  which  could  not  be  handed 
down  to  posterity  to  grasp  and  quote  as  a  proof  of  the  existence 
of  an  essential  part  of  the  Constitution."* 

On  the  17th  of  February,  1789,  a  bill  was  brought  into  the 
House  of  Lords,  entitled,  "  An  act  to  provide  for  the  care  of 
His  Majesty's  royal  person,  and  for  the  administration  of  the 
royal  authority  during  the  continuance  of  His  Majesty's  illness. 
In  this  bill  was  a  clause  restraining  the  Regent  from  giving  his 
assent  to  any  bill  or  bills  for  repealing  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 
Lord  Stanhope  on  this  occasion,  in  a  speech  of  considerable 
length,  manifested  his  uJtention  to,  and  knowl.«dge  of,  all  the 
various  statutes  which  still  exist  in  iiiU  force  against  persons 

*  Tl>e  followm^  Is  au  extract   Iron.  1.1s  Roy.l  lll,hn«s's  specO.,  as  reporte.l  in  d.e 
Parlian,e.,.ary  IX.Cates.     "  He  entirely  agreed  wi.l.  the  r.oble  l^rds  who  >>-  -F --i 
their  .ishes  'to  avoid  any  question  which  tended  to  induce  a  '"---"  "-'^^f^^f 
the  Prince  of  Wales.     The  fact  was  plain,  that   no  such  clann  of  r.glu  had  been  made 
o    ,h    p    t  of  the  Prince ;  and  he  wa!  too  con.ident  .hat  Ills  lloyal    l.ghness  understoo 
too  well  the  sacred  principles  which  seated  tl.  House  of  Brunswick  on  '!>  et  -one  of 
Great  Britain,  ever  to  assu'.e  or  exercise  a..y  power,  be  his  clah.  what  U  -^Jt     o  d  - 
rived  from  the  will  of  the  people,   expressed  by  their    Representat.ves  and  ^y  J 
Lordships  in  Parliament  assembled.     Such,  he  said,  were  the  sentiments  of  an  ho.ust 
heart,  equally  influenced  by  duty  and  affection  to  his  Royal  father,  and  ^y  ^"-1^-"     ° 
the  c  nstitutional  rights  of  his  sul^jects,  and  he  was  confident  that  .f  h.s  Royal  M  er 
Kere  to  address  them,  in  his  place,  as  a  Peer  of  .he  Realm,  these  wore  the  sent. men  s 
which  he  would  di3ti..ctly  avow."       See  Debreit's  Parliamentary  Rc^.ste.-,    vol.  -O. 
p.  a;J. 
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wlu)  dissent  from  the  established  religion  of  the  country.  He 
commented,  with  great  severity,  intermixed  witli  some  ridicule 
find  j)lcasantry,  ujjon  tlic  cruelty,  absurdity,  and  contrariety  of 
these  laws,  shewing,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  had  been  passed 
in  the  days  of  darkness  and  ignorance,  by  persons  who  had  as 
little  regard  for  religion  as  humanity.  Some  of  them,  he  un- 
dertook to  prove,  contained  rank  blasphemy;  and  after  quoting 
the  authorities  of  the  late  Earls  of  Chatham  and  Mansfield, 
who,  though  known  to  have  acted  on  very  different  principles 
in  most  questions  of  a  public  important  nature,  cordially 
agreed  on  the  subject  of  religious  toleration,  he  moved  an 
amendment,  to  prevent  any  new  diJliculty  being  })laced,  Ijy  the 
Regency  Bill,  in  the  way  of  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act.  This 
amendment  was  opposed  by  the  Bishops,  and  lost. 

We  find  Lord  Stanhope  again  on  the  18th  of  May  attempt- 
ing to  obtain  a  repeal  of  certain  severe  laws  *,  which  still  re- 
main on  our  statute-books  to  the  disgrace  of  the  country ;  and 

*  As  an  introduction  to  this  motion,  liis  Lorrlship  begged  leave  to  mention  about 
one-tenth  part  of  the  absurd  ecclesiasiical  laws  of  this  country,  being  convinced  tlial 
more  tlian  this  would  not  be  necessary  to  induce  the  House  to  adopt  the  bill  which  he 
designed  to  propose.     A  few  of  these  we  will  insert  in  tliis  place. 

Under  the  head  of  laivs  about  going  to  church,  we  find  one  by  which  it  is  enacted 
that  every  person  is  to  go  to  church  every  Sunday  and  holiday,  or  to  forfeit  one  shilling. 
Another  makes  it  a  penalty  of  ao/.  or  the  forfeiture  of  two-thirds  of  tlie  offender's  pro- 
perty, at  the  proseador's  option,  for  any  person  who  absents  himself  from  church  for  a 
month.  A  third  law  enacts,  that  every  person  who  refuses  to  go  to  church  shall  be 
committed  to  prison  till  he  will  go.  And  every  person  shall  pay  10^  per  month  for 
every  servant,  for  every  visitor,  and  also  for  every  servant  of  every  visitor,  in  Ills  or 
hvT  house,  who  does  not  go  to  church. 

Among  the  laws  ahout  riles,  &.r.  it  is  enacted,  that  in  cases  of  heresy  or  inconti- 
nency,  or  refusing  to  have  a  cliild  baptised,  or  refusing  to  receive  xhc.  communion  as 
received  in  the  established  church,  or  for  refusing  to  come  to  divine  service,  persons 
found  guilty  in  any  of  tlicse  rcspccis  sliall  be  cxconiinimicatcd,  that  is,  sIdiII  be  dis- 
qualified to  be  a  witness  in  any  cauie  ;  to  act  as  an  executor;  to  buy  or  to  sell ;  to 
bring  an  action  for  the  recovery  of  a  debt ;  or  even  to  have  christian  burial.  ,  His 
Lordship  proceeds  to  mention  several  other  curious  laws  still  in  existence,  of  which  we 
will  enumerate  only  three.  The  first  makes  it  imprisonment  and  forfeiture  of  all 
goods  and  chattels  to  export  women  without  a  licence  from  the  King.  The  second 
fixes  a  penalty  of  10/.  upon  a  man  who  is  found  guilty;  either  1 .  Of  cutting  out  a 
beast's  tongue;  or  2.  Of  burning  a  cart;  or  3.  Of  barking  an  apple  tree;  or  4.  Of 
cutting  off  the  ears  of  any  of  His  Majesty's  subjects;  and  a  third  law  makes  it  highly 
penal  to  conjure  up  spirits  from  the  dead,  or  to  feed  them,  when  raised,  either  witli 
«nimal  or  vegetable  food.  —  See  Parliamentary  Register.    Debrett. 
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which,  at  any  future  day,  might  be  rcbortcd  to  as  iiibtrunienl- 
of  oppression  and  ruin  to  multitudes  of  the  most  valuable  mem- 
bers of  the  community.     He  avowed  that  the  principle  by 
which  he  was  actuated  was,  that  no  man  had  any  right  to 
oppress  another ;   that  liberty  of  conscience,    freedom  of  in- 
vestigation in    matters  of  religion,   and  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  were  the  indefeasible  and  unalienable  rights  of  man- 
kind ;  and  that  it  was  wholly  upon  that  sacred  right  of  private 
judgment  that  the  Protestant  religion  itself  was  founded.     The 
bill   introduced    by  his    Lordship  into  the  House  of  Peers, 
enacted,    "  That  all  persons  (Papists  excepted  *)  shall  have 
free  liberty  to  exercise  their  religion ;  and  by  speaking,  writ- 
ing, printing,  publishing,  preaching,  and  teaching,  to  instruct 
persons  in  the  duties  of  religion,  in  such  manner  as  every  such 
person  respsctively  shall  judge  the  most  conducive  to  promote 
virtue,  the  happiness  of  society,   and  the  eternal   felicity  of 
mankind."     This  bill,  after  a  debate,  in  which  several  of  the 
Bishops  took  a  share,  was  thrown  out. 

It  was  during  this  discussion  that  Lord  Stanhope,  in  reply 
to  some  observations  made  by  Viscount  Stormont,  declared 
his  resolution  of  persevering  in  the  cause  in  which  he  had 
engaged,  and  "  that  if  the  right  reverend  Bench  of  Bishops 
would  not  suffer  him  to  load  away  their  rubbish  by  cart-fulU, 
he  would  endeavour  to  carry  it  away  in  whecl-barrows,  and 
if  that  mode,  of  removal  were  resisted,  he  would  take  it  away, 
if  possible,  with  a  spade  a  little  at  a  time." 

Earl  Stanhope,  but  little  discouraged  by  the  fate  of  this  bill, 
immediately  gave  notice  of  another  which  he  meant  to  in- 
troduce for  the  purpose  of  repealing  an  act  of  the  27th  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  and  thereby  to  prevent  vexatious  suits 
relative  to  prosecutions  for  tithes  from  Quakers.  When  his 
Lordship  moved  for  the  commitment  of  this  bill,  he  instanced 
several  cases  of  very  considerable  hardship,  which  had  but  just 
occurred,  and  which  were  likely  to  ruin  the  persons  so  af- 

*  His  Lordship  made  a  distinction  between  Piijiists  and  Calliolic  Disseiiicrs.  Tliis 
distinction  is  well  illustrated  in  an  excellent  work,  entitled,  "  A  inodesi  Apoloi^)'  for 
the  Roman  CatlicJics  of  Great  Britain,"  &c.  &c. 
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fected*.  Although  the  facts  adduced  by  his  Lordsliip  re- 
mained uncontradicted  and  undefended  by  any  noble  Peer, 
yet  the  bill  was  rejected. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  period  when  the  Bastile  was 
captured  by  the  citizens  of  Paris,  and  the  foundation  of  that 
revolution  laid,  which,  for  many  years,  became  the  astonish- 
ment of  all  mankind.  Never  did  the  world  witness  an  event 
so  momentous  as  this;  its  consequences  seemed  to  set  cal- 
culation at  defiance.  The  prospects  which  it  offered  in- 
terested every  bosom :  while  some  contemplated  its  probable 
effects  with  abhorrence  and  terror ;  others,  among  whom  was 
certaiuly  Earl  Slanhoi)e,  considered  it  as  the  most  glorious 
event  that  the  page  of  history  ever  recorded :  an  event  preg- 
nant with  inestimable  consequences  to  future  ages. 

Such  was  his  Lordship's  opinion  at  the  commencement  of 
the    Revolution;  and   from  this,    we  believe,  he  never  once 

deviated. 

In  the  year  1788,  Earl  Stanhope  had  met,  in  conjunction 
with  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  great  respectability,  to  cele- 
brate the  centenary  of  the  Revolution  in  England.  These 
gentlemen  formed  themselves  into  a  society  for  the  "  purpose 
of  causing  the  principles  of  the  Revolution  to  be  well  under- 
stood, extensively  propagated,  and  firmly  maintained  ;  to  pre- 
serve the  glorious  fabric  of  the  British  Constitution ;  and  to 
transmit  the  invaluable  blessings  of  public  freedom  to  pos- 
terity unimpaired  and  improved."  This  society  was  deno- 
minated the  «  Revolution  Society;"  a  committee  of  which 
was  appointed  to  keep  up  a  correspondence  with  other  so- 
cieties meeting  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  for  the  same 

general  purposes. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Revolution  Society  on  No- 

*  At  Gwentrv  six  Quakers  had  been  prosecu.ed  for  refusing  to  py  E-ter  offering, 
v^hich  in  .h^  ^vl,..!.  -.nounu.! .(.  b.e  two  shiirm^s.     F..r  this  sum  ,l.ey  had  be.n  brought 
into  the  Spincual  Cu.r.  d.e  expences  ..f  which  a.ou-.ed  -/«^'- j^^.J:^  "'^" 
owr,  proctor's  bill,  which  was  1-28/.  )..  6c/.     Thus,  instead  of  two  shdlmgs  they  had 
i.earlv  300/.  to  pay  in  consequence  of  religious  scruples. 

At  Worcester  a  man  of  some  property  had  been  imprisoned  in  the  common  jatl  for 
refusing  to  pay  liis  tithes,  which  hmou.itcd  to  only  five  shilling.. 
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vember  the  4<th,  1789,  Earl  Stanliope  Avas  called  to  the  cliah'. 
The  destruction  of  the  Bastile,  which  had  happened  in  the 
July  previously  to  this  meeting,  was  an  event  which  very 
naturally  excited  the  attention  ol'  persons  assembled  on  such 
an  occasion,  and  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  celebrating  the 
destruction  of  tyranny  in  England.  Accordingly  Dr.  Price, 
who  in  the  former  part  of  the  day  had  preached  his  cele- 
brated discourse  on  the  love  of  one's  country,  moved  a  con- 
gratulatory address  to  the  National  Assembly  of  France  *. 
This  motion  was  carried  unanimously,  and  the  chairman  was 
requested  to  transmit  it  to  Paris. 

The  Archbishop  of  Aix,  President  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly, returned  a  very  respectful  answer  to  the  address,  accom- 
panied with  a  friendly  and  patriotic  letter  to  the  noble  Earl. 
After  this,  many  other  addresses  were  received  by  the  Re- 
volution Society  of  London,  from  a  variety  of  patriotic  assem- 
blies held  in  dilTerent  parts  of  France,  to  which  Lord  Stan- 
hope, as  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  was  called  upon  to 
reply.  His  Lordship's  answers  were  all  animated  with  an 
ardent  spirit  of  freedom,  and  with  the  sanguine  hope  that 
the  Revolution  in  France  would  be  the  means  of  uniting  the 
two  countries  by  bonds  of  the  strictest  alliance.  "  May  Hea- 
ven," says  he,  in  reply  to  M.  I'Abbe  Volfius,  "  bless  the  world 
with  an  union  so  desirable,  and  sufler  no  partial  interests  or 
po])uliir  violences  to  jtrevctnt  the  citizens  of  l'\'aiu'e  from  en- 
joying all  the  blessings  that  can  IxMlcrived  iVoni  a  wise,  and 
e(iuitable,  and  free  constitution  of  government." 

Upon  the  meeting  of  the  British  Parliament  in  February, 


*  The  address  was  as  follows: 

*'  The  Society  for  comnieinoraiing  the  Revolution  in  Great  Britain,  disdaining  na- 
tional partialities,  £nd  rejoicing  in  every  triumph  of  lihprty  and  justice  over  arbitrary 
power,  offtr  to  the  National  Assembly  of  France  their  congratulations  on  the  revolu- 
tion in  that  country,  and  on  the  prospect  it  gives  lo  the  two  first  kingdoms  in  the  world, 
of  a  common  participaiiun  in  the  lilcssings  ol' civil  and  icligious  liberty. 

♦'  They  cannot  help  adding  their  ardent  wishes  of  a  liappy  settlement  of  so  important 
a  revolution,  and  at  the  same  time  expressing  the  particular  satisfaction  with  which  tluy 
reflect  on  the  tendency  of  the  glorious  example  given  in  France  to  encourage  other 
nations  to  assert  the  unalieital'le  lights  of  mankind,  and  thereby  to  introduce  a  general 
reformation  in  the  governments  of  Europe,  and  to  make  the  world  free  and  happy." 
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1790,  Mr.  Burke  attacked  the  French  Revolution  in  terms 
of  the  most  unqualified  censure.  He  held  up  the  Revolution 
Society  here  as  a  combination  of  wicked  })ersons,  who  had 
shewn  a  strong  disposition  to  imitate  the  French  spirit  of 
reform.  This  speech  was  published  by  Mr.  Burke  in  a  se- 
parate pninphlct:  to  w^hich  Lord  Stanhope  replied  in  a 
very  spirited  letter  addressed  to  that  right  honouiablc  gen- 
tleman *.  In  this  letter  his  Lordship  avows  his  approbation 
of  the  French  Revolution;  defends  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society  in  London;  calls  on  the  public  to  judge  for  them- 
selves, whether  the  address  sent  by  them  to  the  National 
Assen)biy,  and  signed  by  iiini  as  chairman,  be  not  an  act 
deserving  praise  rather  than  blame. 

In  the  year  1  7f)2,  Mr.  Fox  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons  his  famous  Libel  Bilk  which,  when  it  was  brought 
into  the  Upper  Mouse  of  Parliament,  Lord  Stanhope  defended 
in  all  its  stages.  The  importance  of  the  doctrines  contained  in 
this  bill,  and  the  opj-tosition  it  met  with  from  some  quarters,  in- 
duced his  Lf)rdship  to  publish  a  small  octavo  volume  on  the 
subject,  entitled  "  The  Rights  of  Juiies  defended,  together 
widi  Authorities  of  Law  in  support  of  those  Rights,  and  the 
Objections  to  Mr.  Fox's  Libel  Bill  refuted." 

This  work  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  a  careful  report 
of  the  speeches  made  by  his  Lordship  in  Parliament.  His 
reasoning  is  in  general  clear  and  convincing ;  his  arguments 
drawn  from  legal  authority  a})pear  indisputable;  and  his  zeal 
for  the  liberty  of  the  subject  is  every  Avhere  evident.  The  con- 
cluding paragraph  of  the  work  will  exhibit  very  properly  the 
temper  and  s})irit  of  the  whole.  Speaking  of  the  trial  by  jury, 
his  Lordship  says: 

"  One  citadel,  however,  has  withstood  the  siege ;  one  im- 
portant fort  has  alone  successfully  resisted  the  attacks  that 
have  bceji  made  upon  it.  It  has  resisted  for  ages;  it  has 
neither  been  destroyed  by  sap  nor  taken  by  storm.  If,  there- 
fore,  we  are  still  a  free  nation ;  if  this  kingdom  is  the  richest, 

*  See  "  A  Letter  from  Earl  Stanhope  to  the  Riglit  Honourable  Edmund  Bnrke. 
containing  a  slwrt  Answer  to  liis  late  Sj'cech  on  the  Frencii  Krvol'-itirii." 
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and  the  most  prosperous  country  that  at  this  moment  exists  in 
Europe,  we  owe  it  to  that  stronghold  and/mtress  of  the  people, 
to  that  impregnable  Gibraltar  of  the  English  Constitution, 
the  Trial  by  Jury.  This  is  that  invaluable  Buhmrk  of  Li- 
berty, which  the  legislature  has  lately  protected,  and  will,  I 
trust,  ever  continue  to  protect :  at  least  I  shall  consider  it  as 
one  of  my  most  essential  duties  to  defend  it  steadily  to  the  last 
hour  of  my  life." 

At  the  close  of  this  year,  Parliament  was  suddenly  assembled, 
the  Tower  of  London  fortified,  and  other  measures  taken  which 
indicated  on  the  part  of  ministers  some  fear  of  impending  dan- 
gers ;  but  which,  to  persons  acquainted  with  ministerial  secrets, 
were,  at  the  time,  considered  only  as  a  prelude  to  a  war  against 
the  French  Republic.  Accordingly,  in  January  1793,  every 
preparation  was  made  for  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  and 
the  French  Ambassador  was  ordered  to  leave  the  kingdom 
within  a  given  period.  To  these  measures  Lord  Stanhope  made 
a  most  steady  and  decided  opposition.  In  the  House  of  Peers 
he  undertook  to  prove  that,  both  by  the  spirit  and  letter  of 
the  commercial  treaty,  the  act  of  aggression  was  committed  on 
the  part  of  this  country ;  it  having  been  stipulated  by  that 
famous  treaty,  that  the  sending  away  a  minister  should  be  con- 
sidered as  tantamount  to  a  declai'ation  of  war. 

With  respect  to  this  war,  which  is  now  happily  finished,  it 
would  ill  become  us  to  offer  any  remarks  ;  otherwise  than  as 
they  are  connected  with  the  opposition  which  Lord  Stanhope 
has  uniformly  given  to  it.  Nor  is  it  our  intention  to  notice  all 
his  Lordship's  exertions  on  this  subject :  it  will  be  sufficient 
if  we  refer  to  a  few  motions  made  by  him  in  the  House  of 
Peers.  On  the  23d  of  January,  1794,  Lord  Stanhope,  at  the 
conclusion  of  an  able  speech,  moved,  "  That  an  humble  ad- 
dress be  presented  to  His  Majesty,  humbly  to  represent  to  his 
Majesty,  that  the  French  Nation  has  expressly  recognized  this 
sacred  principle,  '  That  no  country  possesses  the  right  to  in- 
terfere with  another  independent  nation;'  to  state  to  His 
Majesty,  that  in  the  118th  and  119th  articles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, they  have  declared,  that  the  French  people  is  the  friend 
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and  natural  ally  of  every  tree  people,  and  that  it  does  not  in- 
terfere in  tlie  Government  of  otlicr  nations  :  humbly,  therefore^ 
to  beseech  His  Majesty,  in  his  equity  and  justice,  to  acknow- 
ledge THE  French  Republic,  and  thereby  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  speedy  reconciliation  and  a  permanent  peace." 

His  Loidsliip's  motion  was  rejected  ;  and  from  the  circum- 
stance of  slancHng  alone  in  the  division  on  this  and  some  other 
subsequent  occasions,  he  obtained  generally  the  title  of  the 
minority  of  one.  In  the  course  of  the  debate.  Lord  Stanhope 
investigated  at  large  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  resources  of 
France,  both  as  they  respected  men,  money,  and  warlike  stores. 
He  deprecated  the  mode  resorted  to  by  the  allied  powers  of 
carrying  on  the  war.  He  ridiculed  the  idea  suggested  by 
some  members  of  Administration,  of  endeavouring  to  starve 
the  people  of  France.  He  shewed  that  it  was  become  the  in- 
terest of  the  great  body  of  the  people  in  that  country,  that  the 
Revolution  should  be  permanent,  and  being  their  interest,  that 
all  the  powers  of  Europe  could  not  overthrow  it :  he  defended 
the  French  Nation  from  the  charge  of  atheism,  which  liad  been 
exhibited  against  it,  and  declared,  that  from  his  own  know- 
ledge, the  only  atlieists  in  France  were  the  class  of  the  aris- 
tocrats, among  whom  the  foremost  were  some  of  the  dignified 
clergy. 

On  the  31st  day  of  the  same  month,  Lord  Stanhope 
moved  in  the  House  of  Lords,  "  That  an  humble  address  be 
presented  to  His  Majesty,  that  this  House  has  been  informed 
that  Thomas  Muir,  Esq.  who  was  tried  before  the  High  Court 
of  Justiciary,  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  month  of  August  last,  upon 
a  charge  of  sedition,  has  been  condemned,  and  sentenced  to 
be  transported  beyond  seas  for  the  space  of  fourteen  years : 
and  further  to  represent  to  His  Majesty,  that  the  House  in- 
tends to  proceed  without  dcla}',  to  examine  the  circumstances 
of  such  condemnation,  and  of  sucli  sentence:  and  therefore 
humbly  to  beseech  His  Majesty,  that  the  said  Thomas  Muir, 
Esq.  may  not  be  transported  beyond  seas,  until  this  House 
shall  have  had  sufficient  time  to  make  such  examination.'* 

Had  this  motion  been  carried,  it  was  his  Lordship's  inten- 
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lion  to  have  moved  the  same  kind  of  address  in  bclialf  ot"  llic 
other  persons,  viz.  Thomas  Fi&he  Palmer,  &c.  who  had  been 
condemned  to  suffer  simihir  punishments.  But  the  House  re- 
fusing to  agree  to  tlie  address.  Lord  Stanhope  immediately 
entered  on  the  .Journals  a  very  spirited  and  argumentative  pro- 
test*, in  Avhieh  he  shewed  that  the  proceedings  against  Mr, 
Muir  were  directly  hostile  to  decisions  of  the  House  of  Lord  j 
in  the  case  of  Warren  Hastings,  Esq. 

*  Disseniitiu.  1st,  Hecause  the  atreiiding  to  the  due  administration  of  justice,  and 
the  watcliiiig  over  the  conduct  of  the  various  Courts  in  this  kingilom,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  branches  of  the  business  of  tliis  House,  anil  is  at  all  times  also  one  of  its 
most  essential  duties. 

2dly.  Because  it  obviously  appears  to  be  proppr  to  txamine  into  tlie  justice  and  lega- 
lity of  a  sentence  before  it  is  executed,  and  not  to  ptrinit  it  to  be  executed  first,  anil  tliei> 
to  examine  hito  its  justice  and  i(';;iriiy  nftcrwaids. 

3dly.  Because  for  want  of  Mich  linicly  inierfcrtiice  <;ii  tlie  jian  of  this  House,  it  haa 
formerly  happened,  that,  wiiliin  a  short  time,  no  less  than  four  unjust  and  illegal  judg- 
meiits  were  actually  canit-d  into  ex>cutiun,  as  apptars  from  the  respective  aitaindeis  of  the 
innocent  sufferers  liaving  been  «ficrwards  reverse  I  and  made  void  (when  it  was  too  late) 
by  four  acts  of  Parliament,  made  and  passed  in  the  fir»t  year  of  the  reign  of  their  late 
Majesties  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  namely,  in  the  cases  of  Alderman  Cornish, 
Alice  Lisle,  Algernon  Sidney,  and  Lord  Russel. 

4th!y.  Because  it  is  contrary  to  ihe  first  and  imniutable  principles  of  natural  justice, 
that  any  thing  to  the  prcjuilice  of  a  defendant  should  be  brought  before  a  Jury  in  a  cri- 
minal prosecution,  *'  ihai  is,  only  collateral,  not  in  issue,  norncccsisiirj  in  the  conclu- 
fcioii." 

Stilly.  Because  it  is  not  (nor  <iu;;lit  to  be)  competent  for  a  provi  luor  to  produce  any 
cviilence  to  support  any  matter  that  i>  in>t  cbaiged  in  the  indictneni  ;  ilial  in  to  say, 
distinctly  and  precisely  charged,  and  not  by  mere  epiiiiet  or  general  words,  such  as  op- 
pression, sedition,  vexation,  or  the  lilce. 

6lhly.  Bccatise  in  like  manner  it  is  not  fnor  ought  to  be)  compdciit  for  a  jirosecutor 
to  produce  any  evidence  to  prove  any  crime  tn  hav(;  been  committed  ov  a  defendant,  in 
any  other  particular  tiian  that  wherein  it  is  in  the  indicnTinit  expressly  charged  to  have 
been  coinmitied. 

7thly.  Because  no  such  proceedings  as  those  above  slated,  n(  r  any  of  ihem,  can  be 
justified  under  pretence,  that  "  if  it  had  ieen  necessary  to  .spcify  in  the  indiclme.nt  all 
the  fads  against  the  defendant,  the  indictment  would  have  cuvtrcd,  ty  its  magnitude,  the 
walls  (f  the  Court."*     And, 

8ihly.  Because  in  one  year  of  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  Esquire,  namely,  in  the 
year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety,  there  were  no  less  than  (our  .Ucisions  of  the 
House  of  Lords  upon  this  subject,  viz.  on  the  25th  day  of  February,  when  the  Lords 
resolved, 

"  That  the  Managers  for  the  Commons  be  not  admitted  to  give  evidence  of  the  unfit- 
ness of  Kellcram  for  the  appointment  of  being  a  renter  of  certain  lands  in  the  province 
of  Bahar :  the  fact  of  such  unfitness  of  the  said  Kelleram  not  being  charged  in  the 
impeachment." 

*  See  liie  Lord  Advocate's  speech  on  Mr.  Muir's  triai. 
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As  one  of  the  Judges  in  Mr.  Hastings's  cause,  no  man  at- 
tended his  duty  more  regularly  and  conscientiously,  for  several 
years,  than  Earl  Stanhope.  He  considered  an  impeachment 
of  a  servant  of  the  })ul)lic,  by  the  Commons  of  England,  as  an 
object  of  great  national  importance.  And  though  he  liighly 
disapproved,  in  many  instances,  the  conduct  of  the  managers  of 
that  trial,  particularly  the  rancour,  ill-nature,  anil  malignity 
manifested  by  Mr.  Burke ;  and  the  protraction  of  the  trial  to 
the  length  of  so  many  years ;  yet  from  the  time  of  the  com- 
mencement, till  the  month  of  May  1794-,  his  Lordship  never 
was  absent  a  single  quarter  of  an  hour.  He  was  not  more  re- 
gular ill  his  attendance  tiian  anxious  to  understand  the  whole 
juerils  of  the  cause,  in  order  that  justice  might  be  done  to  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar,  as  well  as  to  the  public.  1  le  was  assiduous 
in  taking  notes  in  every  part  of  the  evidence ;  he  cross-exa- 
mined witnesses;  and  frequently  silenced  Mr.  Burke,  when  he 


"  That  it  is  not  competent  to  the  Managers  for  tl>c  Commons  to  put  the  following 
question  to  the  witness  upon  the  seventh  article  of  charge,  viz.  —  Whether  more  op- 
pressions did  actually  exist  under  the  new  institution  than  under  the  old?  " 

And  again  on  ilie  isih  of  May,  when  the  House  of  Lords  resolved, 

"  That  it  is  not  competent  to  tlie  Managers  for  the  Commons  to  give  evidence  of 
the  enormities  actually  conmiltted  by  Dcljy  Sing:  the  same  not  lieiiig  charged  in  the 
impeachmei\t." 

And  again  on  the  2d  of  June,  when  the  Lords  resolved, 

"  That  it  is  not  competent  for  the  Managers,  on  the  part  of  the  Commons,  to  give  any 
evidence  upon  the  sevemh  article  of  the  inipeschment  to  prove  that  the  letter  of  the  5th 
of  May,  1781,  is  false,  in  any  panicular  thati  that  wherein  it  is  cxprcjsly  charged  to  be 
false." 

The  said  decisions  of  the  House  of  Lonls  are  founded  upon  princifdes  not  peculiar 
to  trials  by  impeachment.  They  are  fouiukd  upon  common  sense,  and  on  the  immuta- 
ble principles  of  justice.  In  Scotland  those  jiriiiciplis  are  jieculiarly  necessary  to  be  ad- 
hered to,  inasmuch  as  by  the  laws  of  that  part  of  the  unhcd  kingdom,  a  defendant  is 
obliged  to  produce  a  complete  list  of  all  his  witnesses  in  exculpation,  the  day  before  the 
trial.  That  alone  aj)p(ar.s  to  me  ii  considcriiide  hanKhip.  Hut  if,  after  such  list  is  actu- 
ally (l(  liveicil  in  by  tlie  dtTendaiit,  any  facts  (or  supposed  facts)  not  pariicularly  set  forth 
as  crimes  in  the  iiidictmeiit,  niav  on  the  folluwiiir;  <lay,  for  the  first  time,  and  without  no- 
tice, be  suddetdy  broui^lu  out  In  evidence  upon  the  trial  against  the  defendant,  such  de- 
fendant, from  such  an  eiitraj)ping  mode  of  trial,  maybe  convicted,  although  innocent. 
Such  proccedliii's  (whether  supported  or  unsupp(irted  by  any  old  Scotch  statute  pasted 
in  arbitrary  times]  ougiit,  I  conceive,  to  be  revised.  For  iJi  a  free  ccunlry,  there  ought 
not  to  be  one  mode  of  adyninistering  juslice  lo  one  man,  namely  to  Mr.  Hastings;  and  an 
opposite  mode  of  administering  justice  lo  another  many  namely  to  Mr.  Muir. 
Sec  Parliamentary  Register,  STANHOPE. 
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conceived  him  either  arguing  points  which  were  irrelevant  to 
the  matter  charged  in  the  impeachment ;  or  when  he  was  ex- 
amining witnesses  to  facts  unconnected  with  the  subject ;  cir- 
cumstances into  which  the  honourable  manager's  indignation 
frequently  led  him. 

Notwithstanding  Lord  Stanhope's  punctuality  and  incessant 
attention  to  this  trial  for  the  space  of  several  years ;  yet,  when 
Ministers,  under  the  pretence  of  the  discovery  of  a  secret  plot, 
which  has  been  proved  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury  never  to  have 
existed  but  in  their  own  minds,  overturned  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  British  Constitution,  by  the  suspension  of  that  bul- 
wark of  British  liberty,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  he  tieclined 
any  farther  attendance  as  one  of  Mr.  Hastings's  judges ;  con- 
ceiving that,  in  a  country  where  there  is  no  security  for  per- 
sonal freedom,  courts  of  justice  lose  all  their  native  dignity, 
and  become  the  shadows  and  forms  only  of  what  they  re- 
present ! 

Earl  Stanhope,  on  the  4th  of  April,  moved  in  the  House  of 
Peers  a  resolution,  which,  if  carried,  would  have  effectually  pre- 
vented His  Majesty's  Ministers  from  interfering  with  the  inter- 
nal gove7?i7nent  of  France.  His  Lordship  introduced  this  motion 
by  a  speech  of  considerable  length :  he  fortified  his  reasoning 
by  references  to  a  sermon  lately  preached  before  that  House 
by  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  by  quotations  from  Blackstone's 
Commentaries,  and  Lord  Liverpool's  publication  "  On  the 
EstabUshment  of  a  National  and  Constitutional  Force."  At 
the  conclusion  of  his  speech  he  quoted  part  of  a  poem  on 
death  ^,  ascribed  to  Dr.  Portcus,  Bishop  of  London,  at  the 

*  "  One  murder  makes  a  villart), 

Millions  a  hero;  Priiic(  s  are  privilcg'ti 

'i'o  kill,  and  numbers  saiiclify  the  crime. 

Ah,  why  will  Kings  firgei  that  they  are  men  ? 

And  men  that  they  are  brethren  ?    Why  delight 

In  human  saciiBce  ?    Wliy  burst  the  ties 

Of  Nature,  that  should  knit  titeir  souls  togethtr 

In  one  soft  bond  of  amity  and  love  ? 

Th.ey  yet  still  breathe  destrurljon,  still  go  on. 

Inhumanly  ingenious,  to  find  out 

Mew  pains  for  life — new  terrors  for  the  gra^•c  i 

Artificers  of  deitth  1  Sxill  Monarchs  drccm 
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same  time  declaring,  that  Avliat  the  reverend  Prelate  had  ap- 
plied to  Kings  in  general,  he  should  consider  as  characteristic 
of  arbitrary  Monarchs  only.  His  Lordship,  when  he  had 
finished  his  speech,  asked  the  Bishop  if  he  acknowledged  the 
admirable  lines  just  quoted,  to  which  the  Prelate  is  said  to  have 
replied,  "  they  were  not  made  for  the  present  ^var !" 

Earl  Stanhope's  zeal  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  reform  of 
Parliament,  and  his  liaving  acted  in  the  capacity  of  delegate 
for  the  county  of  Kent,  were  the  occasion  of  his  being  called 
as  an  evidence  in  the  trial  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Tooke  on  the  charge 
of  high  treason.  He  underwent  a  long  examination,  in  a 
very  clear  and  distinct  manner.  By  calliiig  his  Lordship, 
tlie  Duke  of  Richmond,  Major  Cartwright,  Mr.  Pitt,  and  many 
other  persons  of  high  rank,  Mr.  Tooke  evidently  meant  to 
shew  that  the  ^^  treasonable 2vactices"  supposed  to  be  conuiiitted 
by  him  and  the  other  persons  included  in  the  same  indict- 
ments in  no*,  had,  but  ten  or  twelve  years  before,  been  en- 
gaged in  by  his  very  accusers ;  and  had  been  the  means  of 
elevating  them  to  the  high  stations  which  they  now  enjoyed. 
The  candid  reader  of  that  great  man's  trial  will,  we  are  sa- 
tisfied, admit  that  he  established  his  point  to  the  disgrace  and 
confusion  of  those  high  legal  talents  exerted  against  him. 

In  February,  170.5,  one  of  the  largest  meetings  ever  known 
in  London  was  held  to  celebrate  the  honourable  acquittals  of 
the  persons  lately  arraigned  for  high  treason.  At  this  meeting 
Earl  Stanhope  was  called  to  the  chair,  from  which  he  dehvered 
a  speech  of  considerable  length  with  great  spirit  and  animation. 
This  speech  he  afterwards  published,  together  with  an  appen- 
dix on  the  same  subject,  which  obtained  a  very  extensive  cir- 
culation. 

Lord  Stanhope,  previously  to  this  meeting,  took  a  formal 


Of  UTiiversal  empire  growing  \\p 

From  universal  ruin.     Blast  the  rlesign, 

Great  God  of  Hosts  !  No»  let  thy  creaturf*  fall 

L'npitied  victiroi  at  Ambition'a  shrine !" 

Peem  on  Death. 
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leave  pf  the  House  of  Peers.  He  had,  on  the  6th  of  January, 
made  the  following  motion,  which  was  not  only  rejected,  but  in 
which  he  found  himself  entirely  unsupported;  his  Lordship 
therefore  concluded,  that  in  the  present  temper  of  the  House, 
any  efforts  that  he  could  make  would  be  ineffectual  to  stop  the 
ravages  of  a  war  which  he  had  deprecated  from  the  first,  and 
to  which  he  had  uniformly  given  a  fruitless  opposition.  His 
Lordship's  resolution  was  this : 

*'  Resolved,  That  this  country  ought  not,  and  mil  not  interfere 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  France ;  and  that  it  is  expedient  ex- 
plicitly  to  declare  the  same.^* 

Although  Lord  Stanhope  had  frequently  stood  alone  in  the 
divisions  in  the  House  of  Lords,  yet,  considering  the  simplicity 
and  moderation  of  this  motion,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  accounted 
for  why  he  was  not  joined  on  the  present  occasion  by  the  mi- 
nority. Whether  his  Lordship  had  determined,  previously  to 
the  fate  of  his  motion,  to  secede  from  his  duty  as  a  senator,  or 
whether  he  was  influenced  to  take  this  measure  in  consequence 
of  tlie  reception  he  met  with  from  all  sides  of  the  House,  we 
cannot  ascertain  :  but  there  is  before  the  public  a  very  bold  and 
manly  protest*,  in  which  he  has  assigned  distinctly  the  motives 

*  PROTEST. 

Jan.  9,  1795. 

Disscniiciit.  Ist.  Uecause  ihc  motion  made  for  ilie  llousfi  \o  adjourn  was  j)rorrt;- 
«edly  Intended  to  get  rid  of  the  following  Resolution,  viz.  "  Resolved,  thai  this  country 
ought  not,  and  will  not  interfere  in  the  Internal  affairs  of  France ;  and  that  it  is  expedient 
explicitly  to  declare  the  same." 

adiy.  Because  1  holil  that  it  is  contrary  to  equity  and  justice  for  any  foreign  country 
to  interfere  in  ilie  internal  affairs  or  constitution  of  the  French  Republic,  or  of  any  other 
independent  nation. 

iidly.  Because  the  Govcrnnienl  of  Great  Britain,  (not  having  heen  elected  by  the 
Cilixens  of  France,)  can  have  no  mure  right  to  give  to  France  a  raonaiciticai,  aristocratical, 
or  other  form  of  govcrriment  whatever,  than  the  crowned  despots  of  Prussia  and  Russia 
had  to  overturn  the  constitution  of  (now  unhappy)  Poland. 

4lhly.  Because  I  highly  disapprove  and  reprobate  ihe  doctrine  advanced  by  Ministers 
in  the  debate,  namely,  "  That  to  restore  die  ancient  and  hereilitary  Monarchy  of  France 
no  expence  should  be  spared." — And  I  reprobate  that  pernicious  and  uucivic  doctrine 
the  more  strongly,  from  its  not  having  been  suddenly,  hastily,  or  inconsiderately  started, 
but  from  its  having  been  taken  up  (as  it  was  solemnly  declared)  upon  the  utmost  de- 
lilicration. 
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for  his  past  and  future  conduct,  and  which  lie  entered  upon 
tlie  Journals  of  the  House  on  the  following  Friday. 


:,My.  Because  I  ekcni  it  to  be  an  injustice  coinmiitpd  by  IMinisters  towards  my 
fellow  cilizi'iis  to  adoj-t  a  pri in. i))le  which  shall  reiuici  it  iicrc^saiy  for  ihe  Government 
of  Great  Britain  to  lay  further  heavy  burtlieris  upon  the  peoplp  ;  and  to  tax  their  houses, 
their  windows,  their  beer,  their  candles,  their  shoes,  and  many  other  convenieneies  and 
necessaries  of  life,  in  order  to  provide  a  fund  to  attcnipt  the  accomplishment  of  such 
wicked  purposes  as  aforesaid. 

6ihly.  Because  the  proposed  Resolution  above  stated  was  Intendid  by  me  as  a  "  solemn 
pledge"  that  the  Government  of  this  nation  would  not  interfere  in  the  hiternal  atfairs  of 
France;  but  the  refusal  of  the  House  to  give  such  a  pledge  tends  to  siiut  »he  door  to 
peace,  and  conse(|uently  tends  to  ensure  the  ruin  of  this  manufacturing,  commercial,  and 
once  happy  country:  pariirularly  considering  lite  incrcasid  and  rapidly  Increasing  strengtii 
of  the  navy  of  the  French  llepul>!ir,  independently  of  the  pr()Siie<t  there  is  of  their  bav- 
in" the  navies  of  Hulland  and  Spain  under  their  immediate  influence. 

7thly.  Bec3\ise  the  puMic  funds,  ihe  paper  currency,  and  the  public  and  private  credit 
of  this  country  will  probably  beuneijual  to  stand  agauiii  the  trcmeiuU'Us  shuck  to  '.vh'ch 
the  Ministers  will  now  expose  them. 

8thly.  Because  I  iliirik  that  frankness,  fairness,  humanity,  and  the  principles  of  ho- 
nesty and  of  justice,  are  always  in  the  end  the  best  policy.  And  I  believe  it  to  l)C  true 
in  regard  to  nations  (as  well  as  wiili  respect  to  individuals)  that  "  nothing  that  is  not 
just  can  be  wise,  or  likely  to  be  ultimately  pr()S])erous.  ' 

gihly.  Because  I  lament  the  more  that  the  House  should  refuse  to  disclaim  the  inter- 
fering in  the  internsl  Constitution  of  France,  inasmuch  as  by  ihe  new  Constitution  of 
the  French  Republic,  one  and  indivisible,  adopted  by  the  pre^seiu  National  Convention, 
on  the  2-3d  day  of -June.  1793,  and  under  the  title  "  Of  the  Relation  of  the  French  Re- 
public with  foicigii  Nations,"  and  by  the  articles  1 1  8  and  1 19  of  that  Constitution  it  is 
declared  and  tiiacod, 

"  That  the  FreiK  b  pcojile  is  the  friend  aiid  natural  ally  of  every  free  nation.  It  does 
not  inierfcre  wuh  the  government  of  other  nations :  it  does  not  suffer  that  other 
nations  should  interiere  with  its  own." 

So  frank,  so  fair,  and  so  explicit  a  declaration  on  their  part  did,  in  my  opinion,  enti- 
tle them  to  a  better  species  of  return. 

lOihly.  Because  I  conceive  that  a  true  Republican  form  of  Government  being  firmly 
established  in  France,  is  much  more  safe  to  the  liberties  of  the  jjcople  of  Great  Britain, 
than  tlie  tyrannical,  capricious,  jierfidious,  secret,  intriguing,  and  restless,  antjent 
Monarchy  of  France,  or  than  any  other  Monarchy  they  could  there  establish  ;  but  even 
if  I  were  of  a  direct  oj>posite  nay  of  thinking,  I  would  ncjt  be  guilty  of  the  gross  injus- 
lice  of  attempting  to  force  a  Monarchy  upon  them  contrary  to  their  inclination. 

llthly.  Because  I  think  that  no  war  ought  to  be  continued  that  can  by  a  proper 
line  of  moderation  be  aveided  ;  and  the  more  especially  with  resp.ect  to  the  French  people, 
who,  by  their  rrpublican  exertions,  republican  enihusiasm,  anil  republican  courage,  have 
iTiade  victory  the  almost  constant  "  order  of  the  day." 

I'ithly.  IJet  ause  the  <  onliiiuance  of  such  a  bloody  contest  without  necessity,  appears 
to  be  a  piol'ane  iemi)ting  of  Divinm-.  Providence,  in  whose  benign  and  almighty  hands 
'he  fate  of  battles  atid  of  empires  is  placed. 

l.lthly.  Because  I  wish  to  wash  my  hanrls  entirely  of  tltc  innocent  blood  that  may  be 
shed  in  this  war  with  France,  and  of  all  the  destruction,  confusion,  and  devastation  fpei- 
hapB  of  Great  Britain  itself)  which  may  ensue. 
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In  the  senate  we  licur  little  or  nothing  more  of  lii»  Lord- 
jship  till  the  month  of  February,  in  the  year  1 800,  when  he 
again  resumed  his  place  in  Parliament,  and  after  a  long  and 
animated  speech,  moved, 

"  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  His  Majesty, 
representing  the  horrors  of  war :  that  in  all  countries  a  state 
of  peace  is  ever  the  interest  of  the  people,  and  the  shedding 
of  blood,  without  absolute  necessity,  repugnant  to  humanity ; 
and  further  representing  that  the  present  war  has  been  expen- 
sive beyond  example,  productive  of  a  great  increase  of  the  na- 
tional debt,  of  taxes  to  an  enormous  amount,  and  of  an  alarm- 
ing uicrease  in  the  price  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life :  and 
further  representing,  that  peace  is  necessary  to  avert  the  im- 
pending danger  of  famine ;  for  although  the  present  scarcity  is 
in  the  first  instance  occasioned  by  a  scanty  harvest,  the  extent 
of  the  evil  arises  from  the  war ;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  this 
House  strongly  to  dissuade  His  Majesty  from  the  continuance 
of  the  contest  for  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  line  of  Princes 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon  to  the  tlirone  of  France:  and  to 


14ihly.  Because  it  was  my  object  to  preclude  the  Government  of  Great  Britain 
from  attempting  to  stir  up  or  excite  insurreetions  in  La  Sendee,  or  any  other  department 
of  the  French  Republic,  and  tlie  Resolution  I  moved  was  well  calcuUted  for  that  purpose. 

13thly.  Because  ilie  maxim  of  **  Do  not  to  others  that  which  you  would  not  wisFi 
done  to  yourself,"  is  antmcrring  rule,  fonuded  upon  the  clear  principles  of  justice,  that 
if  to  8ay  of  equalitij  ofrighH.  It  is  upon  this  strong  and  solid  >jround  1  make  my  stand. 
And  all  public  men,  in  order  to  merit  the  conrid(Mice  of  the  British  people,  must  shew 
their  determination  to  act  with  frankness  and  with  unequivocal  good  faith  and  justice 
towards  the  French  Hepublic. 

Having  upon  this  important  and  momentous  subject  frequently  stood  alone,  and  hav- 
ing also  been  ujion  this  last  occasion  totally  unsupported  in  the  division,  if  I  should 
therefore  cease  at  present  to  attend  this  House  (where  I  have  been  placed  by  the  mere 
anideiit  of  birth),  such  of  my  fellow  citizens  as  are  friends  to  freedom,  and  who  may 
chance  to  read  this  my  solemn  Protest,  will  find  that  I  have  not  altered  my  sentimenti 
or  opinions  :  and  that  I  have  not  changed  any  of  my  principles  ;  for  my  principles 
NEVER  CAN  be  changed.  And  those  fellow  citizens  willaUo  find,  that  I  hereby  pledge 
myself  to  my  country,  that  I  shall  continue  what  I  ever  have  been,  a  zealous  and  un- 
shaken friend  of  Peace,  to  justice,  :ind  to  liberty,  political,  civil  and  religious  ;  and  that 
I  nm  determined  to  die  (as  I  have  lived)  a  firm  and  steady  supporter  of  the  un^dicnable 
rights  and  of  the  ha])pin«ss  of  all  munkind. 

Sec  Paiiiamcniary  Register.  STANHOFE^ 
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entreat  that  a  ncgoclation  may  \>e  hnmedMy  opened  for 
peace  with  the  French  llepublic." 

This  n.otion  met  with  a  fate  similar  to  those  we  liave  already 
noticed  :  it  was  rejected  by  an  immense  majority.     Dnrmg  his 
Lordship's  secession  from  the  House,  we  rarely  find  Inm  en- 
.aged   in  any  public  political  concerns.     Twice  he  attended 
county  meetings  in  Kent,  and  once  in  Buckinghamshire -and 
in   the  beginning  of  last  year,  1799,  he  published  an  address 
to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  on  the  subject  of 
an  union,  which  was  re-printed  and  circulated   by  the  anti- 
union  party  of  Dublin.     In  other  respects  he  has,  we  believe, 
secluded  himself  from  the  political  world,  and  been  engaged 
either  in  mechanical  pursuits,  or  projects  lor  improving  his 

estates.  ,        i  •       •         i 

By  this  time  all  his  flimily  had  withdra^vn  from  him,  in  order 
to  take  refuge  with  their  uncle  Mr.  Pitt;  and  Lord  Stanhope 
was  left  bv  himself  in  a  wide  world,  witliout  children,  and  with- 
out  don:estic  comfort.  He  had  conceived  that  the  late  war  with 
Frnnce  was  u.r.ust  in  its  origin,  disastrous  in  its  progress,  and 
would  sooner  or  later  be  either  accompanied  or  followed  by 
some  grand  national  catastrophe.     Notwithstanding  his  may  be 
said  to  have  been  a  military  family,   yet  he  detested  war  as  a 
trade,  and  deprecated  the  idea  of  any  of  his  sons  engaging  ma 
contest  so  odious   to  him.     Two  however  inspired  by  youth- 
ful  ardour,  and  doubtless  also  by  principle,  accepted  of  com- 
missions  in  the  army.     His  son-in-law  also  obtained  a  place ; 
and  some  of  his  children  procured  pensions  :  the  idea  ol  which 
was  particularly  disagreeable,  as  he  panted  after  independence, 
both  for  himself  and  his  relatives ;  and  wished  all  the  male 
branches,  instead  of  becoming  what  he  termed  «  a  burthen  to 
their  country,"   to   addict  themselves  to  useful  professions,  in 
order  to  "eiun  their  bread  honestly,"  and  combat  the  coming 
ills  which  he  had  long  prognosticated. 

It  also  unfortunately  occurred  that  his  eldest  son,  LordMa- 
hon,  filed  a  bill  against  his  father  relative  to  certain  real  or  pre- 
tended  waste  committed  on  die  entailed  estates.  On  this  occa- 
sion,  the  Earl  himselfappeared  in  court,  filled  with  mdignation, 
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and  .stoutly  contended  that  he  had  conducted  himself  on  that, 
and  on  all  similar  occasions,  with  the  utmost  care,  prudence, 
and  propriety. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  decide,  who  was  to  blame  in  respect  to 
transactions  of  so  delicate  a  nature,  but  certain  it  is,  that  about 
this  period  he  made  a  will,  and  conveyed  all  his  personal  estate, 
as  well  as  such  portions  of  his  real  property  as  liad  not  been 
tied  up,  to  ten  trustees,  for  certain  purposes  therein  specified. 

It  has  hitherto  been  omitted  to  state,  that  Earl  Stanho})e 
was  a  constant,  uniform,  and  strenuous  supporter  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave  trade,  and  that  no  one  was  more  eager  for  the 
annihilation  of  that  horrible  and  deG-radinjr  commerce. 

The  last  public  act  of  his  life  was  worthy  of  himself  He 
wished  for  a  simplification  of  the  statutes,  and  a  reduction  of 
those  voluminous  laws,  under  certain  and  distinct  titles ;  so  that 
the  subjects  at  large  might  be  enabled  to  study  and  to  loarn 
the  code  under  which  they  enjoyed  their  lives,  liberties,  and 
fortunes.  On  this  occasion,  even  the  lawyers  admitted  the 
justice,  propriety,  and  necessity  of  this  salutary  measure. 

But  the  days  of  this  celebrated  man  were  now  numbered,  for 
the  ravages  of  disease  were  but  too  apparent,  both  in  his  person 
and  his  countenance.  A  collection  of  water  had  been  for  some 
time  forminor:  and  althoujih  flattered  for  a  while  with  the  de- 
lusive  hope  of  a  cure,  he  was  at  last  obliged  to  succumb  to  the 
inevitable  fate  of  mortals.  This  event  took  place  at  his  seat, 
on  the  17th  of  December,  1816;  and  on  the  succeeding  Tues- 
day, being  the  2 1th  of  the  same  month,  his  corpse  was  depo- 
sited in  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors,  without  show,  and  witliout 
either  pomp  or  splendour,  all  of  which  appeared  despicable  in 
his  eyes.  In  consequence  of  his  own  particular  request,  no 
mourning  coaches  accompanied,  nor  did  a  hearse  convey  his 
body  to  the  grave :  he  was  borne  thither  in  all  the  simplicity 
of  ancient  times,  and  interred  like  one  of  the  philosophers  of 
old. 

Thus  died  Philip  Earl  of  Stanhope,  whose  grandfather  wa? 
a  victorious  general,  and  whose  father  and  himself  aimed  at  a 
nobler  character,  (that  of  a  benefyictor  of  the  human  species!)  in 
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the  64th  year  of  his  age,  at  his  house,  called  Chcvening  Place, 
in  tlie  county  of  Kent.  This  mansion,  finely  situate  in  a  rich, 
beautiful,  and  luxuriant  vale,  was  uniformly  the  object  of  his 
attachment,  and,  indeed,  it  is  in  every  respect  charming;  for 
it  commands  most  exquisite  views,  both  of  wood  and  water; 
while  the  neighbouring  hills,  on  account  of  their  great  height, 
convey  an  idea  of  mountain  scenery.  The  plantations  are 
extensive;  the  park  is  delightful;  while  the  house  is  furnished 
with  a  noble  library,  and  a  superb  philosophical  apparatus 
within ;  without  it  is  stuccoed,  so  as  to  resemble  stone. 

That  its  late  noble  inhabitant  was  one  of  the  most  singular 
men  of  the  niro  in  which  he  lived,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  In 
person,  he  was  tall,  lank,  with  a  polished  forehead,  which,  on 
account  of  baldness,  extended  to  the  occiput.  His  counte- 
nance, of  late  years,  M^as  wan  and  pale,  and  shrivelled,  so  a^ 
to  render  him  much  older  in  appearance,  than  in  reality; 
while  his  locks  were  straight,  stiff,  and  formal,  sacred  alike 
from  hair-powder,  and  the  curling  irons;  so  as  exactly  to 
resemble  Sir  Harry  Vane's  portrait  during  the  civil  wars, 
A  scorn  of  dress  and  of  fashion  seems  to  be  hereditary ;  and 
so  plain  and  simple  was  his  appearance,  that  had  it  not  been 
for  a  certain  awkwardness  in  his  gait  and  manner,  in  express 
defiance  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  his  celebrated  kinsman, 
Philip  Lord  Chesterfield;  he  might,  like  his  own  father,  the 
second  Earl,  have  been  refused  admission  within  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  accompanied  with  the  remark  of  "  good 
man,  stand  off;  such  as  you  must  not  come  here."  One 
anecdote,  on  the  score  of  philosophical  oddity,  Avill  suffice. 
Sitting  one  day  in  company  with  his  Lordshij),  I  perceived 
that  his  boots  were  rounded  off  in  a  particular  manner;  so 
as  to  be  far  more  capacious  than  common.  On  inquiry,  I 
found  it  to  be  his  opinion ;  "  that  as  iron  joints  Avork  best 
in  oil,  so  do  those  also  composed  of  bone,  muscle,  rvnd  flesh  !" 
His  son,  a  fine  young  man,  since  dead,  soon  after  confirmed 
this  fact;  and  in  respect  to  the  reasoning,  after  due  inflection, 
I  am  yet  to  learn,  why  the  rigidity  anu  stiffness  incident  to 
age,  and  also  to  the  unnatural  constraint  of  a  leatliern  shoe, 
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may  not  in  part  be  warded  off,   by  means  of  an  oleaginous 
composition. 

His  Lordship  was  twice  married.  His  first  Countess  was  Lady 
Hester  Pitt,  eldest  daughter  of  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham,  by 
wliom  he  had  three  beautiful  and  highly  accouiplished  daugh- 
ters; of  these.  Lady  Hester,  born  in  1 776;  Lady  Lucy,  who  lived 
with,  and  superintended  the  domestic  concerns  of  her  uncle, 
the  late  Premier ;  Lady  Grisilda  is  married  to  Thomas  Tekell, 
of  Hambledon  House,  Hampshire,  Esq.  a  man  of  considerable 
fortune;  while  the  youngest  has  been  for  some  years  united 
to  Thomas  Taylor,  Esq.,  who,  in  consequence  of  that  alliance, 
obtained  the  lucrative  office  of  Comptroller  of  the  Customs. 

His  second  Countess  was  Louisa,  by  whom  he  had  three 
sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  has  succeeded  to  his  honours,  a.s 
well  as  the  entailed  estates :  the  other  two  were  bred,  like  their 
great  grandfather,  to  the  profession  of  arms.  This  lady  was 
a  Grenville,  being  the  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  a  gentle- 
man of  that  name,  who  was  for  some  time  Governor  of  Bar- 
badoes. 

As  an  orator.  Lord  Stanhope's  person,  manner,  and  action, 
were  all  against  him ;  for  he  set  the  Graces  at  defiance  !  Yet, 
so  replete  with  matter,  so  ingenious,  and  in  general  so  ori- 
ginal were  his  speeches,  that  he  could  not  be  listened  to  for 
any  considerable  time,  without  a  certain  degree  of  impression 
being  nuide  even  on  a  reluctant  audience.  He  was  sometimes 
bold,  although,  perhaps,  critically  correct  in  his  assertions ; 
for  he  more  than  once  declared,  that  he  "  had  taught  the 
Judges  law,  and  the  Bishops  religion;"  and,  however  sin- 
gular this  may  seem,  certain  it  is,  that  his  general  mode  of 
reading,  joined  to  the  intenseness  of  his  application,  enabled 
hill!  to  attain  considerable  knowledge,  both  in  divinity  and 
juji.  prudence. 

There  was  a  certain  qiuiintness  in  his  manner,  which  added 
poignancy  to  his  remarks ;  and  we  have  seen  the  gravity  of 
more  than  one  Chancellor  discomposed  by  his  sallies.  On 
some  occasions,  even  the  Right  Reverend  Bench  seemed  to 
forget  its  accustomed  gravity. 
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As  a  statesman,  Lord  Stanhope  opposed  both  the  Amc- 
1  ican  and  tlic  I'lench  \\ ars ;  like  his  father  and  father-in-law, 
he  coiulomiu'd  the  jnoject  of  taxing  the  unrepresented  co- 
lonies ;  he  loudly  deprecated,  also,  the  idea  of  interposing  in 
the  internal  government  of  other  states;  and  above  all,  la- 
mented the  folly  of  subsidizing  foreigners  to  fight  their  own 
battles ! 

As  a  patriot,  he  always  preached  up  economy ;  he  was  a 
sturdy  advocate  for  the  abolition  of  sinecures ;  and  a  constant, 
uniform,  an^  zealous  friend  for  a  reform  in  parliament. 

To  possess  a  competent  idea  of  his  merits,  as  a  philosopher 
and  a  man  of  science,  it  is  only  necessary  to  recollect  his  opi- 
nions and  his  pursuits.  The  "  Stanhope  Press;"  "  the  im- 
proved Stereotype;"  the  "  Stanhope  Monochord;"  "  the  pre- 
servation of  buildings  from  fire;"  "  the  return  stroke  in  the 
Franklinian  system ;"  the  facilities  afforded  to  home  navigation, 
by  means  of  his  "  improvements  in  the  locks  of  canals ;"  and 
the  advantages  hereafter  to  be  reaped  from  both  domestic 
and  foreign  navigation,  by  means  of  the  new  agent  of  "  steam  :" 
all  connect  this  great  man  with  the  history,  not  of  England  or 
Europe  alone,  but  with  the  imperishable  annals  of  the  arts 
and  sciences, 

A  man  dedicated  to  pursuits  such  as  these,  was  necessarily 
inattentive  to  domestic  concerns.  At  the  capture  of  Syracuse, 
Archimedes,  deaf  to  his  own  preservation,  and  wholly  absorbed 
in  science,  fell  under  the  sword  of  a  barbarian  soldier,  while 
busily  intent  on  solving  a  geometrical  problem  ! 

Here  follows  a  list  of  the  works  of  the  late  Earl  Stanhope. 

1.  A  Prize  Essay  on  the  Structure  of  the  Pendulum,  printed 
at  Geneva,  1774. 

2.  A  Dissertation  on  the  Means  of  preventing  and  detecting 
fraudulent  Practices  on  the  Gold  Coin.     Geneva,  1775. 

3.  Principles  of  Electricity,  1  vol.  4to.  1779. 

4.  Observations  on  Mr.  Pitt's  Plan  for  the  Reduction  of 
the  National  Debt;  with  one  by  Lord  S.  4to.  1786. 
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5.  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  Edmund  Burke,  on  the 
Principles  of  the  French  Revolution,  1 790,  8vo. 

6.  Defence  of  the  Rights  of  Juries ;  with  a  Refutation  ot 
the  Objections  to  Mr.  Fox's  Libel  Bill,  8vo.  179'2. 

7.  Principles  of  the  Science  of  tuning  Instruments  witli  fixed 
Tones,  8vo.  1806. 

8.  Several  Papers  appear  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
descriptive  of  his  various  Inventions,  Contrivances,  and  Im- 
provements. 
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{^JVilJi  cm  Account  of /its  Works.'] 

O GOTLAND,  like  some  of  the  free  states  of  Greece  in  an* 
cicnt  times,  has  been  reproached  with  poverty;  and  like  them 
too,  she  lias  attained  no  incoiisi(Iera[)le  degree  of  eminence  in 
intellectual  excellence.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  is  to  the  supposed 
disadvantage  alluded  to  above,  that  she  is  partly  indebted  for 
her  reputation ;  and  that  Edinburgh,  during  the  period  when 
a  Hume,  a  Robertson,  a  Blair,  a  Black,  and  a  Ferguson,  ex- 
hibited a  constellation  of  genius,  began  to  be  considered  as  the 
northern  Athens. 

Yet  whoever  is  inclined  to  look  back  into  the  records  of  this 
nation,  will  find  that  it  once  evinced  a  far  different  appear- 
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ancc.  Before  the  union  with  England,  several  brave  but  in- 
dependent clans  lived  in  continual  broils,  and  waged  frequent 
and  destructive  wars  with  each  other.  With  foreign  com- 
merce her  merchants  were  but  little  acquainted ;  manufactures 
were  uttcrlv  unknowii ;  agriculture  was  in  a  languid  stale; 
nearly  one-foiuth  of  the  })opulalion  was  reduced  to  actual 
beggary ;  while  the  habits  of  the  people  were  such  as  to  ren- 
der them  vicious  in  the  extreme. 

A  variety  of  causes  happily  concurred  to  produce  a  melio- 
rated state  of  society :  but  no  one  in  such  a  high  degree  as 
education,  which  has  operated  powerfully,  although  gradually, 
in  amending  the  manners,  morals  and  condition  of  the  sister- 
nation.  The  easy  terms  too  on  which  the  universities  are 
thrown  open  to  persons  of  every  description,  has  rendered  the 
higher  branches  of  science  familiar  to  all,  and  contributed  not 
a  little,  by  diil'usion,  at  once  to  instruct  and  enlighten  the 
various  classes  of  societ3% 

Dr.  Adam  Ferguson,  fated  to  obtain  a  hig-li  degree  of  emi- 
nence in  the  literary  world,  appears  to  have  been  a  High- 
lander, both  by  birth  and  descent.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Adam 
Feiguson,  is  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  family  of  Dunfal- 
landy,  seated  in  one  of  the  momitainous  districts  of  Perthshire, 
and  after  a  liberal  education  at  one  of  the  Scottish  universities, 
he  obtained  tlu;  liviug  of  Logierait,  \\u)  patronage  of  which  is 
vested  in  the  Alhol  family. 

In  the  Mamc,  or  parsonage-house  of  this  })arish,  which  is 
also  in  the  shire  of  Perth,  and  consists  of  a  point  of  land, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Tnnnnel  with  the  Tay,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  memoir  was  born  in  the  year  1723-4.  He  was 
the  youngest  of  a  numerous  family  of  children,  by  a  lady  who 
Avas  a  native  of  Aberdeenshire. 

To  the  honour  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  one  of  its  last 
and  noblest  works  was  the  formation  of  that  system  of  educa- 
tion, which,  as  already  stated,  has  contributed  so  powerfully  to 
the  superior  morals  and  condition  of  the  natives  of  the  nor- 
thern portion  of  the  kingdom.  By  founding  a  multitude  of  pa- 
Yochiul  scIiooIk;,  and  connecting  their  existence,  progress,  and 
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Nvclfaro,  with  the  soil  on  Avliich  they  were  establislicd,  both  the 
vernacular  tonoue  and  the  learned  languages  arc  brought 
within  the  reach  of  every  man  in  that  portion  of  the  kingdom; 
while  arithmetic,  and  the  lower  brandies  of  nuitheniatic^,  are 
taught  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  as  to  be  ahnost  gratuitous. 

It  was  accordingly  at  the  grammar-school  of  his  native 
village,  the  appellation  of  which  designates  the  nature  of  both 
its  origin  and  intent,  that  Adam  Ferguson  first  attained  a  know- 
ledge of  the  rudiments  of  the  English  and  Latin  languages. 

On  this  occasion,  the  attairmients  of  the  father,  who  had 
received  a  very  excellent  education,  proved  not  a  little  service- 
able lo  llie  progr«ss  ol  llic  son. 

Whoever  is  acquainted  with  tlic  situation  of  the  clergymen 
of  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  must  know  that  their  duties  are  la- 
borious in  the  extreme ;  for  in  addition  to  two,  and  sometimes 
three  sermons  on  a  Sunday,  they  are  actually  accustomed  both 
to  preach  and  teach  during  other  days  in  the  week.  All  the 
time  that  could  be  spared  from  such  assiduous  and  extensive 
avocations,  was  bestowed  on  a  favourite  son ;  the  advancement 
of  whom  now  formed  the  chief  ambition  of  a  fond  father's 
declining  years.  The  talents  of  the  boy,  even  at  this  early  pe* 
riod  of  life,  began  to  develope  themselves,  and  already  augured 
future  excellence.  To  advance  his  progress,  a  great  sacrifice 
became  necessary;  and  it  was  accordingly  determined  that  he 
should  leave  the  paternal  roof,  for  the  express  purpose  of  reap- 
in»  those  advantages  likely  to  be  derived  from  a  superior 
mode  and  order  of  education. 

The  school  of  Perth,  about  twenty-four  English  miles  dis- 
tant from  Logierait,  appeared  to  be  a  seminary  well  adapted 
for  the  advancement  of  an  ingenious  youth ;  for  it  not  only 
presented  an  amjile  field  for  that  excitement  which  is  pro- 
duced by  cnuilation  :  but  it  had  at  tliis  time  acquired  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  of  celebrity  imder  the  superintendance  of 
a  Mr.  Martin,  w^ho  is  still  mentioned  at  this  day,  as  the  "  Ca- 
ledonian Busby." 

Under  the  tuition  of  that  gentleman,  young  Ferguson  rapidly 
advanced  in  knowledge  of  all  kmds  !     In  addition  to  the  ordi- 
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nary  occupations  of  the  clay,  his  master  soon  discovered  that 
he  possessed  the  powers  both  of  invention  and  reflection  in 
no  common  degree;  and  that  by  means  of  a  hvely,  creative, 
and  argumentative  turn  of  mind,  he  was  actually  enabled  to 
surpass  all  his  competitors.  Mr.  Martin,  who  was  celebrated 
for  that  nice  discrimination  which  enabled  him,  as  if  by  instinct, 
to  discern  and  disclose  the  bent  or  ruling  excellencies  of  those 
entrusted  to  his  care,  also  perceived  that  he  possessed  a  fine 
taste  for  composition.  Accordingly  in  the  t/iemes  that  were 
occasionally  propounded  as  subjects  for  dissertation,  he  out- 
stripped all  his  contemporaries;  and  long  after  he  had  leit 
Perth,  tliey  A\cre  exliibited  with  an  honest  pride,  as  unexam- 
pled specimens  of  early  proficiency. 

The  period  had  now  arrived,  when  a  grammar-school,  how- 
ever famous,  and  however  excellent,  could  no  longer  afford  in- 
struction to  a  youth  so  richly  gifted ;  and  it  was  therefore  de- 
termined to  send  him  to  a  neighbouring  university.  He  accord- 
ingly repaired  to  St.  Andrew's  in  October,  1739,  at  a  period 
confessedly  early ;  and  which  perhaps,  in  almost  any  other  case, 
might  be  denominated /jm^a/z^re,  as  he  was  then  only  about  fif- 
teen years  of  age.  To  the  favour  and  attention  of  Mr.  Tuli- 
deph,  who  had  just  attained  the  station  of  Principal  of  one  of  the 
colleo-es,  he  was  particularly  recommended ;  and  as  that  gen- 
tleman a]>pears  to  have  been  distinguished  both  on  account  of 
his  learning  and  ability,  this  doubtless  proved  a  veiy  fortunate 
circumstance. 

In  all  the  Scottish  nniversities,  which  are  formed  on  the 
ancient  French  system,  and  have  that  of  Paris  for  their  exact 
model,  certain  annual  premiums  are  bestowed  for  the  advance- 
ment of  learning.  In  England,  it  generally  requires  consider- 
able wealth  or  interest  to  obtani  a  classical  education  ;  and 
accordingly,  the  middling  and  poorer  classes  are,  for  the  most 
part,  restricted  from  conferring  this  great  blessing  on  their 
children;  from  the  consideration  that  it  would  reduce  them- 
selves either  to  great  poverty  or  great  inconvenience. 

At  all  the  five  Scottish  colleges  there  are  certain  Bursaries^ 
pr  endowments  bestowed  on  merit  aloncj  which  is  determined 
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by  a  fair  public  competition,  without  either  favour  or  par- 
tiality.    Adam  Ferguson  was  now  one  of  the  candidates  at 
St.  Andrew's;   and  having  distinguished  himself  by  a  Latni 
composition,  and  an  English  version  of  certain  passages  from 
the  Roman  Classics,  he  became  a  Bursar ;  and  as  such,  was  en- 
titled to  gratuitous  board  at  the  College  table  during  four 
sessions ;  being  the  usual  number  of  years  destined  for  passing 
through  what  is  there  considered  as  a  complete  course  of  study. 
Greek  being  at  that  period  seldom  taught  in  the  grammar- 
schools  of  Scotland,  the  first  class,  generally  called  the  Bejanf, 
is  chiefly  dedicated  to  the  study  of  it.    Although  the  subject  of 
this  memoir  is  said  to  have  stood  at  the  head  of  the  victors  in 
the   "  under-graduate  course,"  yet  he  appears  to  have  been 
little   acquainted   at    that  period  with    this   admirable    lan- 
guage.    But  he  applied  himself  to  it  with  a  double  portion  of 
ardour ;  and  it  is  reported  of  him,  that  before  the  expiration  of 
the  first  session,  which  usually  lasts  five  months,  he  was  enabled 
to  construe  Homer  with  great  facility.     Such  was  his  zeal,  in- 
deed, in  this  pursuit,  that  he  chiefly  dedicated  the  recess  to  at- 
taining an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Bard;  and  one 
hundred  lines  of  the  Iliad  became  his  daily  task.    Assiduity,  as 
usual,  produced  facility ;  and  as  he  applied  the  whole  bent  of 
his  mind  exclusively  to  this  subject,  his  excellence  soon  became 

conspicuous. 

It  may  be  here  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  Scotch,  like 
the  Germans,  although  both  deemed  as  indefatigable,  pnd 
not  unlearned  nations,  have  always  considered  ancient  lan- 
guages merely  as  so  many  Arys,  calculated  to  open  and  disclose 
the  recesses  of  ancient  knowledge.  They  therefore  pay  infinitely 
less  attention  to  versification  dian  the  English;  and  in  respect 
to  prosodi/  indeed,  an  Etonian  would  doubtless  excel  the  most 
learned  professor  of  any  of  the  Northern  universities.  The  late 
Dr.  Bisset  was  accustomed  to  relate,  that  he  was  present  at  a 
conference  between  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  and  the  master 
of  a  celebrated  academy  near  London  ;  die  latter  of  whom  was 
esteemed  a  very  exceUent  scholar.  "  Both  spoke  the  Latin 
language,"  said  he,  «  with  fluency  and  propriety  in  other  re- 

2  * 
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spccts ;  but  the  former  was  deficient  in  point  of  prosody,  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  the  master  of  the  academy  convinced 
the  learned  Doctor  that  he  was  erroneous  in  pronouncing  Con- 
fer©, Confero.  Although  he  had  manifested  himself  to  the 
world  to  be  most  intimately  and  profoundly  conversant  in  the 
history,  character,  genius,  customs,  manners,  laws,  and  politics 
of  the  Romans ;  yet  was  he  inaccurate  in  their  sounds :  and 
although  few  men  in  England  could  equal  him  in  writing 
sense  prose,  yet  many  boys  might  surpass  him  in  writing  non- 
seme  verses." 

During  the  second  session  at  St.  Andrew's,  Mr.  Ferguson 
applied  himself  to  mathematics,  in  conformity  to  the  custom  of 
that  university ;  while  at  the  same  time  Humanity^  a  term  some- 
times applied  to  the  learned  languages  with  no  small  degree  of 
quaintiie^s,  was  not  forgotten. 

The  third  and  fourth  years  were  chiefly  occupied  with  the 
higher  departments  of  science ;  such  as  logic,  metaphysics,  and 
ethics.  Having  thus  finished  the  usual  course,  and  obtained 
a  high  character  tor  assiduity,  learning,  and  acquirements, 
Mr.  Ferguson  now  obtained  the  degree  of  A.  M.  Avhich  was 
tlien  never  conferred  luitil  a  regular  and  severe  examination 
had  taken  place;  although,  if  report  be  true,  the  still  higher 
rank  of  M.  D.  has  been  frequently  conferred  since  by  the  same 
miiversity,  and  that  too  on  utter  strangers,  merely  on  paijing 
Ihc fees.  We  mention  this  circumstance,  exjiressly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pointing  out  its  gross  impropriety,  should  it  be  still 
continued;  as  it  tends  not  a  little  to  throw  an  odium  on  the 
nation  at  large,  and  conveys  an  air  of  ridicule  on  those  gra- 
duated by  those  respectable  colleges,  such  as  that  of  Edinburgh, 
where  it  never  has  prevailed. 

Thither  the  subject  of  this  memoir  now  directed  his  steps, 
smitten  with  the  fame  attached  to  the  Scottish  capital,  which 
at  that  period  seemed  justly  to  merit  the  appellation  afterwards 
bestowed  by  Dr.  Johnson,  of  a  "  hot-bed  of  genius."  The 
names  of  the  members  of  a  little  philosophical  society,  insti- 
tuted about  this  time,  and  of  which  our  author  soon  became  a 
^istinguishecl  ornament,  will  tend  not  a  httle  to  display  the 
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justice  of  this  remark.  The  first  we  shall  mention  is  Dr.  Ro- 
bertson, the  Historian*,  a  man  second  to  none  of  his  contem- 
poraries, either  in  abihtics  or  reputation. 

The  next  was  Mr.  Blairi ,  who  became  a  popular  preacher, 
and  addicted  himself  to  elegant  literature  and  composition;  in 
both  of  which  he  was  allowed  to  excel. 

■*  VViUh.ni  RoWrtson,  D.  D.  l>.>n.  in  1721,  was  r.lucatc.l  at  the  Unlvcr.iiy  ot 
Edinlmigli ;  soon  ali.r  fnnsliing  his  studios,  l>ccnme  Minister  of  the  Gry  Friars- 
Church,  in  that  city  ;  and  fn.ally  obtained  the  honorary  distinction  of  out  of  His  Majes- 
ty's Chaplains  in  ordinary  ;  and  also  the  office  of  Historiographer  for  Scotland.  He  not 
unfrcquentiy  occupied  the  chair  of  that  grave  congregation  of  Divines,  called  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly. 

Possrssr-d  of  at.,i;d>lo  inaimen,  and  brilliant  accomplishments,  Dr.  R.  soon  addicted 
himself  to  literary  pmsuits;  and  happily  s.l.cted  History  for  the  ol.jrcl  of  his  labtmrs. 
That  of  Scotland  was  devoid  of  the  ostentatious  genealogical  descriptim.s  of  Buchannan  ; 
but  not  wholly  untinctured,  according  to  some,  with  many  of  that  learned  and  celebrated 
writer's  notions  in  (ither  respects;  particularly  in  so  fur  as  concerns  the  guilt  of  the  un- 

happy  Mary. 

The  History  of  America  was  too  well  relished  by  the  Court  of  Madrid,  to  be  esteemed 
altogether  devoid  of  partiality  ;  and  he  is  accordingly  supposed  not  to  have  been  suffi- 
ciently severe  in  condemning  the  cruehics  and  injustice  of  the  first  Spanish  adventurers. 
An  Historical  Disquisition  conccinlng  India,  and  a  Sermon  preached  before  .he  Society 
for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  ought  also  to  be  enumerated  among  the  labours  of 
this  great  author,  who  died  in  1793. 

t  Hu"-h  lllair,  D.D.  of  St.  Andrew's,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  17I8;  received  the 
rudimentt  of  his  education  at  the  High  Schpol  there;  and  at  the  age  of  twelve,  was 
watricuJated  a  student  at  the  ui>ivprsity  of  that  city.  At  an  early  period  of  life,  he  formed 
tlie  plan  of  those  Cliro.iulogical  Tables,  which  being  afterwards  improved  and  published 
by  his  learned  friend  Dr.  John  Blair,  procured  for  the  latter  the  patronage  of  the  Princess 
Dowager  of  Wales,  as  well  as  a  Prebend  of  Westminster. 

In  '1739,  Mr.  Hugh  Blair  procured  the  degree  of  M.  A.  from  his  native  university  j 
and  at  the  a'ge  of  twenty-three  was  licensed  to  preach.  In  1758,  he  obtained  the  charge 
of  the  High  Church,  after  exercising  t!ie  office  of  Pastor  of  the  Canongate  ;  the  former 
of  these  t^ay  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  Scottish  Bishopric,  on  account  of  the  groat  im- 
portance attached  to  it. 

\t  length,  in  1759,  he  struck  out  a  new  road  to  fortune  and  reputation,  by  com- 
mencin-r  a  ctJurse  of  private  lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Bdle,  Letlrcs.  These  were  so  mtich 
followed  and  applauded,  that  in  I7O2,  a  Professorship  was  actually  endowed  hy  the  King, 
with  a  very  inadequate  stipend  of  70Z.  a  year. 

In  1 763,  he  maintained  die  authenticity  of  the  Poems  of  Ossian,  by  means  of  an  able 
and  learned  dissertation.  He  next  addicted  himself  to  the  composition  of  sermons, 
which  were  ornamented  with  an  unusual  degree  of  eloquence;  and  such,  indeed,  as 
had  not  hitherto  been  delivered  from  a  Scottish  pulpit.  The  publication  of  the  first 
volume  took  place  in  1777,  and  procured  a  most  extraordinary  degree  of  popularity 
to  the  author.  In  1760  he  obtained  a  pension  of  200/.  a  year,  which  was  afterwards 
increased  to  300i.     At  the  age  of  sixty-six,  he  resigned  his  professorship ;  but  his  salary 

was  continued  for  life. 

After  his  retreat,  he  published  his  lectures,  which  added  not  a  littTI  to  his  former  re- 
putation j  and  died  at  Edinburgh  in  IfiOO. 
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Mr.  John  Home*,  "  who  introchiced  the  Tragic  Muse  to 
tlie  Scottish  Woods,"  and  afterwards  resided  for  many  year:* 
in  England,  was  another.  He  was  admitted  to  great  intimacy 
with  a  nobleman,  who  became  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Bri- 
tain; and  although  he  received  many  piercing  wounds  amid 
the  political  conflicts  of  the  times,  yet  he  was  always  esteemed 
as  a  pleasing  and  most  instructive  companion ;  in  addition  to 
^^hich,  he  attained  high  celebrity  as  a  literary  character. 

Mr.  Alexan<lor  Woddcrburne,  the  youngest  of  all  these,  avus 
considered,  even  at  this  period,  not  only  as  a  very  accomplished 
youth,  but  one  destined  to  future  eminence.  He  was  also  a 
most  pleasing  companion ;  and  exhibited  a  degree  of  candour 
and  ingenuousness,  which  obtained  the  love  and  approbation  of 
all  his  companions.! 

The  last  we  shall  here  mention,  is  Mr.  Alexander  Carlyle, 
of  whom  it  has  been  observed  by  a  contemporary,  "  that  the 
inadequacy  only  of  his  exertions  to  his  powers,  has  precluded 
the  same  literary  eminence,  as  the  most  able  of  his  friends." 

In  a  society  so  constituted,  no  common  means  were  afforded 
for  improvement.  Here,  of  course,  an  ample  field  was  af- 
forded for  discussion.  Vigorous  talents  were  set  in  opposition 
to  each  other;  the  candidates  for  different  professions  were 

*  John  Home,  a  native  of  Scotland,  after  receiving  a  classical  education  at  one  of  the 

universities  of  his  native  cou.itry.  was  licensed  as  a  Preacher  ;  l.ui  having  puhlislicd  a 

trafiedy  'Dou-Usj,  witlxirew  to  E..glan>l,  and  obtained  the  friendship  and  patronage  of 

W.  Bvne.      He  was  attack..!  by  Wukes.  Jnnins,  and  Mr.  Home  Tooke,  in  succession  ; 

chiefly  on  account  of  his  intimacy  with  the  above-mentiontd  nol.lcman.  ,    ^    ,    . 

t  Alexander  W.dderl.urne,  fnst  created  Lord  Ixmghl.orough,  and  afterwards  Earl  ot 

Rossly...  was  horn  in  iT^Ui.   He  was  of  a  good  Scotch  family  ;  which  cir.utnstance  enabled 

hitr..  at  an  early  p.r.od.  to  aspire  f.  the  honours  of  his  profession,  which  was  that  of  the 

law  '    At  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  was  adntitted  an  Advocate  at  the  Scottish  bar;  but  being 

disgusted  a.  tire  conduct  of  one  of  the  Lords  of  Session,  he  is  said  to  have  pulled  oEF  b.s 

gown  in  ope.,  court,  and  to  have  abjured  the  bar  of  his  native  country.     Repairing  to 

England,  h.-  entered  himself  a  student  of  the  Inner  Ten,ple ;  received  a  call  from  that 

Soc'ieiy  in  17  57  i    and  in  17  6!i,  obtained  a  silk  gown.  ,      ,      ..       -• 

Havint;  been  returned  a  representative  for  Richmond  in  Yorksi.lre,  all  the  dignities  of 

his  profession  were  s<.on  in  full  view  ;  and  after  a  celebrated  political  career,  during  which 

he  supported  those  obnoxious  principles  that  gave  rise  to,  and  continued  the  American 

war   he  obtained  them.      In  1778,  he  was  nominated  Attorney  General;   .n  17H0,  was 

appointed  Chi.  f  Justl.c  of  the  Counmm  IMcas  ;  an.l  in  ,  7.)a,  bccanu:  Lord  Chancellor. 

In  1801,  he  resigned  the  seals  ;  died  suddenly  in^  1803,  and  was  buried  iii  St.  laul  u 

Cathedral  j  having  previously  leceived  a  patent  as  Jiarl  of  Rosslyn. 
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hrouglit  into  contact ;  the  minds  of  both  the  actors  and  au- 
ditors were  cnharo-ed;  a  generous  eniiilutioji,  totally  devoid  of 
jealousy,  mus  ]no{luced;  and  most  of  the  associates  have 
actually  boon  known  to  recur  to  this  period  as  the  best  and 
happiest  of  their  whole  lives  ! 

We  have  been  told,  and  readily  believ(>,  that  these  meet- 
ings acquired  great  celebrity  from  tiie  names,  talents,  and 
ac(iuirements  oi"  the  res))ective  members ;  and  at  length  gave 
birth  to  a  society,  which  subsists,  although  perhaps  with 
diminished  lustre,  to  the  present  hour. 

According  to  Mr.  Arnot  *,  "  the  Sjieculativc  Society  was 
institut(^d,  A.  1).  17(M',  Ibr  imi)rovement  in  public  speaking  and 
in  science  in  general,  without  having  pecuhar  reference  to  any 
of  its  branches.  The  members  meet  weekly  during  tlie 
sitting  of  the  College,  in  a  hall  built  by  themselves,  (A.D.  1  769,) 
on  a  spot  ol"  ground  on  llie  south  side  of  the  College  area, 
granted  them,  Ibr  this  sjK'cial  j)nrpose,  by  the  town  council  of 
Edinburgh,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Principal  of  the 
university.  The  gentlemen  discuss  in  rotation  upon  any 
literary  subject  they  inchne;  and  these  performances  undergo 
a  very  free  criticism.  The  rest  of  the  evening's  entertainment 
consists  of  a  debate  upon  a  subject  previously  appointed,  which 
is  opened  by  one  of  the  members  in  rotation,  and  discussed 
by  the  society  at  large." 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  quotation,  that  either  this,  or 
a  similar  instituticju,  most  probably  on  an  enlarged  plan,  exists 
at  this  very  day ;  and  although,  perhaps,  it  does  not  at  pre- 
sent exhibit  such  a  splendid  list  of  men  of  genius:  yet  it  will 
be  recollected,  that  the  present  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Mr. 
Horner,  M.  P.  and  several  distinguished  members  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  have  been  members  of  it. 

"  In  his  private  studies,"  we  have  been  told  by  one  of  his 
friends,  "  Mr.  Ferguson,  while  at  Edinburgh,  devoted  his 
chief  attention  to  natural,  moral,  and  political  philosophy. 
His  strong,  inquiring,  unprejudiced  mind,  versed  in  Grecian 

*  See  History  of  Edinburgh,  itc,  fdn.  p.  130. 
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and  Roman  literature,  rendered  him  a  zealous  friend  ol  ra- 
tional and  \s^ell -regulated  liberty.  lie  was  a  constitutional 
Whig,  equally  removed  from  Republican  licentiousness,  and 
Tory  bigotry.  Aware  that  all  political  establishments  ought 
to  be  for  the  good  of  the  whole  people,  he  wished  the  means 
to  vary  in  different  cases,  according  to  the  diversity  of  cha- 
racter and  circumstances;  and  was  convinced  with  Aristotle, 
that  the  perfection  or  defect  of  institutions  in  one  country, 
does  not  necessarily  imply  either  perfection  or  defect  of  similar 
institutions  in  another;  and  that  restraint  is  necessary,  in  the 
inverse  proportion  of  general  knowledge  and  virtue.  These 
were  the  sentiments  he  cherished  in  his  youth ;  these  the  sen- 
timents he  cherished  in  his  old  age." 

But  as  Mr.  Ferguson  was  intended  to  become  a  Pastor  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  it  was  necessary  to  pay  great  atten- 
tion to  all  the  studies  connected  with  such  a  jirofession.  He, 
therefore,  attended  the  Divinity  Class  with  great  regularity ; 
and  applied  himself,  with  his  usual  vigour  of  intellectual  ex- 
ertion, to  comprehend  the  general  nature,  tenets,  and  ten- 
dency of  the  Christian  system.  He  accordingly  obtained  u 
thorouo-h  knowledge  of  both  its  evidence  and  details  as  a 
necessary  foundation  for  his  future  ministry.  But  on  contro- 
versial theology,  so  much  the  boast  and  practice  of  a  former 
age,  he  never  once  bestowed  the  least  attention.  The  Pres- 
byterian religion,  which  admits  of  an  equality  of  pastors,  and 
possesses  a  hierarchy,  ascending  in  due  gradation  from  the 
Kirk  Session  to  the  General  Assembly,  had  been  long  predo- 
minant in  Scotland,  and  now  stood  without  an  enemy,  as 
without  a  rival.  He,  therefore,  alwjiys  deemed  the  disputa- 
tious zeal  of  the  preceding  century,  wholly  inapplicable  to  the 
present;  and  speculative  questions,  tending  to  embitter  the 
imnds  of  men  against  each  other,  as  unworthy  of  attention. 

It  was,  however,  the  peculiar  destiny  of  this  good  and  ami- 
able man,  to  appertain  literally  to  the  Church  Militant.  His 
character  having  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  IMur- 
ray,  brother  to  the  celebrated  Lord  Elibank,  who  was  at  this 
time  chaplain  to  the  42d  regiment  of  foot,  and  wished  for  a 
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tkputy,  he  s;c'lccted  tlie  subject  of  the  present  memoir  for 
tliat  pnri)osc.  This  occurred  in  1 7i5,  Ji  perilous  lime  in  Scot- 
hmd ;  but  as  Mr.  Ferguson  was  a  "  Wliig,"  it  may  be 
rea(Uly  inferred  that  lie  gladly  embraced  the  oifer.  However, 
as  he  had  not  as  yet  attained  the  full  age  of  twenty-one,  and 
had  not  passed  through  the  prescribed  forms ;  two  insurmount- 
able obstacles  seemed  to  be  opposed  to  his  hopes.  Yet  these 
were  at  length  removed,  partly  by  assiduity,  and  partly  by 
the  influence  of  a  good  name. 

The  Kirk  of  Scotland,  justly  jealous  of  the  attaimnents  of 
its  Pastors,  has  laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  a  candidate  for 
holy  orders  uuist  study  six  whole  years,  before  lie  is  even  pro- 
posed for  "  Trials,"  as  a  "  Probationer;"  or  one  fitted  to  be- 
come a  uiinister.  Mr.  I'^erguson  had,  however,  only  studied 
two ;  but  as  there  was  an  exception  in  favour  of  those  who 
understood  the  J^rse  or  Gaelic  language;  he  was  perhaps 
enabled  to  plead,  that  he  came  within  the  proviso  here  alluded 
to ;  and  yet,  even  in  this  case,  a  series  of  three  years  was  de- 
cided to  be  the  mimimiim. 

An  act,  however,  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  consequence 
of  ample  testimonials  iVoui  several  of  the  Professors,  em- 
powered the  Presbytery  to  grant  Avhat  we  would  term  a  dis- 
pensation.  In  consequence  of  this  he  was  enabled  to  join  his 
regiuient,  and  continued  with  it  during  the  remainder  of  the 
war ;  as  it  distinguished  itself  both  at  Fontenoy  and  Bergen- 
op-zoom,  it  is  most  likely  diat  he  visited  Germany,  Flan- 
ders, and  Holland.  In  a  short  time  too,  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  becoiue  principal  chaplain;  and  in  both  capacities 
was  greatly  esteeuied  by  his  brother  oilicers. 

This  was  certairdy  a  new,  and  apparently  a  strange  situation 
for  a  young  philosoj^her ;  but  it  is  precisely  to  this,  perhaps, 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  Roman  history.  Mr.  Gibbon 
lias  declared,  that  the  manoeuvres  of  a  battalion  of  mihtia  *, 
imder  his  command,  had  enabled  him  to  comprehend  and 
describe  the  evolutions  of  the  Roman  legion;  and  the  subject 

*  The  Sussex  Regiment.     See  bi:  lif'-. 
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of  this  memoir,  from  beholding  "  tlie  [)ride,  pomp,  and  cir- 
cumstances" of  modern  warfare,  was  enabled  to  comprehend 
the  manners,  customs,  and  discipline  of  the  Pretorian  bandit 
at  Rome,  and  the  provincial  camps  on  the  Po,  the  Rhine,  and 
the  Danube. 

'•  This  employment,"  observes  one  of  his  friends,  "  presented 
to  Mr.  Ferguson,  Man  in  a  dilFcrent  situation  from  those 
wliich  scholars  have  in  modern  times  had  an  opportunity  oi' 
contemplating.  The  learned  and  able  General  Melville,  when 
expressing  his  regret  tliat  the  portions  of  history  devoted  tt) 
military  narrative  and  description,  are  frecjuently  inferior  to 
other  parts,  and  inadequate  to  the  subject,  assigns  as  a  reason, 
that  few  scholars  are  soldiers,  and  few  soldiers  —  scholars. 

"  Mr.  Ferguson  bestowed  particular  attention  on  the  ac- 
quisition of  military  knowledge;  and  it  is  ))robably  owing  to 
the  time  he  spent  in  the  army,  that  his  exhibitions  of  the 
military  character  and  operations  in  his  Roman  History,  are 
no  less  particular,  as  well  as  masterly,  than  his  moral  and  po- 
litical narratives  and  sentiments.  One  great  excellence  in  his 
Roman  History  may  be  traced  to  his  chaplaincy.  Deeply 
acquainted  with  ancient  manners,  having  a  strong  and  great 
mind,  Mr.  Ferguson,  in  his  moral  estimates,  alHxes  a  very 
high  value  to  heroism  and  magnanimity,  when  exerted  imder 
the  direction  of  wisdcmi,  in  the  cause  of  justice.  Hence  the 
military  cliaracter  is  in  his  mind,  a  subject  «)l"gi<al  cslimalion. 
The  lile  of  a  soldier,  he  considers  as  lre(|ueiitly  calling  i'ortli 
the  most  powerful  energies  of  the  head  and  heart." 

The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  at  length  produced  a  ces- 
sation to  the  toils  and  miseries  of  war ;  and,  as  is  usual  in  such 
cases,  the  cost  was  now  found  far  to  exceed  the  profit ;  the 
latter  being  problematical,  while  the  former  was  certain.  This 
event  alforded  an  opi^ortuuity  to  oiu'  young  clia})lain  to  re- 
turn, on  leave  of  absence,  to  his  native  country.  He  accord- 
ingly spent  a  considerable  jieriod  in  Scotlaiul,  where  he  di- 
vided his  time  between  Edinburgh  and  his  father's  parsonage. 
At  the  former  place,  he  renewed  liis  acquaintance  with  the 

friends  of  his  early  youth ;  at  the  latter,  he  viewed  with  iu- 

il 
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crcasoc!  pleasure  Ins  native  village  of  Logieralt*,  which  now 
exhibited  a  great  increase,  both  of  houses  and  inhabitants.  At 
that  period,  it  still,  however,  continued  to  retain  a  pastoral 
appearance.  The  heath-covered  hills  were  whitened  with 
sheep,  and  cattle  of  all  kinds,  strayed  around  them ;  while  the 
distant  mountains,  assuming  a  darker  Ime,  gave  an  air,  both 
of  wildness  and  of  interest,  to  the  surrounding  scenery.  Near 
to  the  church  is  an  eminence,  connnanding  a  most  extensive 
and  diversified  prospect.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  religious 
structure,  there  is  also  a  beautiful  green,  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  sloping  from  the  brow  of  a  high  hill,  and  being 
sheltered  from  the  keen  northerly  and  easterly  winds  by  means 
of  rocks,  affords  a  most  romantic  prospect  of  the  adjacent 
country.  It  was  here,  just  by  "  the  Green  Gate,"  that  our 
author  spent  a  large  portion  of  his  tune  in  the  open  air ;  either 
in  reading  a  book,  or  contemplating  the  wild  beauties  around 
him.  He  was  accustomed  also  to  stroll  along  the  margins 
of  the  two  adjacent  rivers ;  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Tummel 
he  was  enabled  to  contemplate  the  ruins  of  an  old  fortified 
castle,  said  to  have  been  the  residence  of  Robert  II.  after 
his  abdication  of  the  crown.  Such  was  the  situation  of  Lo- 
gierait  at  that  period ;  but  the  scene  is  changed,  for  the  chief 
object  in  former  days  has  now  become  an  odious  distillery  for 
the  manufacture  of  Avhiskey  I 

About  this  period  Mr.  Ferguson  appears  to  have  entertained 
serious  designs  of  settling  in  life.  So  humble  was  his  ambi- 
tion at  that  moment,  that  he  actually  became  desirous  to 
obtain  the  living  of  Caputh,  a  romantic  little  parish,  watered 
by  the  Tay,  the  Ila,  and  the  Lunan,  and  full  of  druidicai 
monuments.  It  is  not  far  from  Dunkeld,  only  twelve  miles 
distant  from  Perth,  and  full  fifty-two  from  Edinburgh;  it 
is,  however,  an  obscure  place,  and  the  living  was  then  small 
and  incompetent.  Luckily  for  him  and  for  the  world,  the 
Duke  of  Athol,  the  lay-patron,  was  inexorable  in  respect  to 

*  Logieralt,  according  to  die  parliamentary  enumeration  of  lfi02,  then  contained 
f>'>7  Ivjuscs,   and  "JR  )0  inlwliitanis,  of  whom  1 183  wt-ro  returjied  as  employed  in  trade 

Mul  matiniMciurfs. 
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these  wishes,  which  would  have  secluded  him  from  the  study 
of  that  philosophy,  which  afterwards  illumined  all  around  him 
by  the  splendour  of  its  beams.  It  was  this  refusal,  perhaps, 
that  prevented  him  from  soliciting  the  living  of  Logierait, 
during  the  last  illness  of  his  father,  whicii,  although  also  in- 
considerable, was  far  better  than  that  of  Caputh. 

But  although  Mr.  Ferguson  could  not  obtain  any  prcfci- 
ment  in  the  Kirk,  yet  he  had  by  this  time  acquired  a  great 
facility  in  viriting,  and  no  little  celebrity  by  the  diifusion  of 
his  sermons.  In  consequence  of  this,  others,  of  far  inferior 
talents,  obtained  no  small  degree  of  fame,  by  delivering  them 
in  the  presence  of  crowded  congregations;  although  he  liim- 
self  does  not  appear  to  have  reaped  any  benefit  whatsoevci 
from  those  learned  discourses,  which  savoured  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  ancient  times.  "  Indeed,"  observes  one  of  his 
countrymen,  who,  like  himself,  was  bred  to  the  church,  "  the 
cast  of  his  mind,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  his  habits  ot 
composition  were  little  fitted  for  a  popular  audience.  He 
had  early  imbibed  a  great  portion  of  the  spirit  of  the  Stoic 
philosophy.  He  could  not  altogether  be  said  to  be  a  Stoic, 
but  was  and  has  uniformly  been  a  Peripatetic,  witli  a  strong 
bias  to  Stoicism.  His  sermons  were  proibund  moral  essays, 
exhibiting  a  philosophy  compounded  of  that  of  Aristotle  and 
of  Zeno,  and  consequently  were  beyond  the  comprehension 
of  a  majority  of  hearers.  Indeed,  in  point  of  po})ularily, 
Mr.  Ferguson  was  very  far  surpassed  by  common-place  de- 
claimers  of  fanatical  rant  about  faith  and  grace,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  virtue;  thunderers  who  could  work  on  the  fancy  by 
terrible  images ;  or  flippant  pretty  spinsters,  who  could  tickle 
the  ears  with  melodious  nonsense. 

"  There  was,  and  we  believe  there  is  still,  a  praciiee  in 
Scotland  that  originated  in  the  conventicli>s;  at  the  ailminis- 
tration  of  the  Lords'  Supper,  the  Clergy  met  in  club,  at 
the  place  where  that  holy  rite  was  performed.  Their  re- 
spective parishioners  followed  them,  and  from  ten  in  tht- 
morning  till  six  in  the  evening,  were  entertained  with  ser- 
mons, delivered  from  a  place  which  they  styled  a  Te7it,  vi?-. 
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two  sledo-es  covered  witli  canvas,  standing  against  eacli  other, 
and  joined  by  a  cross-bar.  Standing  at  this  bar,  the  ministers 
delivered  sermons,  in  which  reason  was  of  less  consequence 
than  roaring ;  the  chief  praise  being  bestowed  on  him  who 
had  the  strongest  lungs.  Mr.  Ferguson  not  being  eminent 
for  the  loudness  of  his  voice,  never  distinguished  himself  at 
these  exhibitions."  * 

At  length  Mr.  Fei-guson  resigned  his  chaplaincy  in  the 
42d  Regiment  f,  and  had  influence  sufficient  to  obtain  the 
appointment  for  his  nephew,  the  late  Rev.  James  Stewart. 
This  transfer  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  through  tlie 
influence  of  Lord  John  Murray,  son  of  a  former  Duke  of 
Athol,  and  for  many  years  representative  for  the  county  of  , 
Perth ;  who  always  deemed  it  an  honour  to  be  considered  as 
one  of  his  friends. 

We  next  find  the  subject  of  this  memoir  residing  as  a  pri- 
vate tutor  in  the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  in  which  situation 
he  continued  for  two  years.  Had  he  remained  during  a 
longer  period,  he  would  assuredly  have  beheld  the  head  of 
that  ancient  house,  exercising  the  office  of  Premier,  and  oc- 
cupying a  high  place  in  the  confidence  of  His  present  Ma- 
jesty. Perhaps,  in  this  case,  he  might  have  directed  his  views 
towards  preferment  in  the  south ;  but  no  office  held  by  him 
in  England,  could  have  rendered  him  so  generally  useful 
to  all,  as  that  to  which  he  was  destined  in  his  native 
country. 

In  1759,  a  vacancy  in  the  professorship  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy opened  a  new  and  most  interesting  career  to  his 
ambition.  He  retained  this  situation  between  four  and  five 
years;  and  resigned  it  at  the  end  of  that  period,  fol-  one  con- 

*  "  There  was  in  the  lowland  part  of  Perthshire,  some  years  ago,  a  clergyman  so 
eminent  in  the  pulpit  for  the  exertion  of  liis  musical  powers,  that  when  he  pronounced 
the  word  Cappadnaa,  the  women  began  to  sob ;  but  when,  with  ihe  true  Caledonian 
circumflex  twang,  he  brought  out  Mesopotamia,    there  was  a  general  concert  of 

affliction." 

It  may  be  necessary  to  state,  that  both  this  note  and  that  portion  of  the  text  con- 
nected with  It,  were  written  by  a  late  Reverend  Divine  and  D.D.  of  the  cliurch  of 
Scotland.  —  Ed. 

t  A.D.  17^7. 
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nectecl  with  m(^!i  and  ?nanncrs,  and,  therefore,  assuredly  better 
suited  to  his  habits  and  his  genius.  From  the  chair  of  Moral 
Pliilosophy,  lie  accordingly  dehvered  a  course  of  lectures, 
drawn  up  in  Jiis  closet,  with  no  common  degree  of  inthistry, 
success,  and  discrimination. 

Three  years  after,  (17C7,)  he  pubhshed  his  "  Essay  on 
Civil  Society,"  a  subject  intimately  connected  both  with  his 
studies  and  his  professional  pursuits.  Tliis,  which  is  his  first 
work  in  point  of  time,  contributed  not  a  little  to  raise  him  in 
the  estimation  of  both  his  contemporaries  and  the  public. 
The  university  accordingly  hastened  to  confer  the  deface  of 
LL.D. ;  and  soon  derived  no  small  accession  of  splendour 
fVora  his  increasing  celebrity. 

Soon  after  this  he  once  more  revisited  his  native  village, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  married  the  niece  of 
Dr.  Black  * ;  a  young  lady  who  came,  like  his  own  mother, 
from  the  shire  of  Aberdeen,  and  whose  maiden  name  was 
Burnet. 

His  second  work,  consisting  of  Institutes,  or  a  Synopsis  of 
Lectures,  was  published  nearly  about  the  same  time,  for  the 
use  of  the  students  in  his  class.  It  served  them  at  once  as  a  text- 
book for  reference;  and  a  chart  for  directing  their  course  in 
the  various  branches  of  moral  and  jiolitlcal  science,  through 
which  they  were  destined  to  steer  under  his  management. 

As  his  situation  became  daily  more  prosperous,  and  inde- 
pendence, if  not  afiluence,  was  now  within  his  grasp  ;  he  selected 
a  country  residence,  where  he  occasionally  resided  during  the 
vacation,  and  amused  himself  with  viewing  and  participating  in 
the  labours  of  his  little  farm.  In  town  he  was  enabled  to  cul- 
1:\:ile  an  accjuaintaiice  with  such  of  his  countrymen,  as  Avero 
likely  to  prove  serviceable  or  agreeable,  either  by  their  influ- 
ence or  their  abilities  :  indeed  his  merits  were  so  gxiuerally  ac- 
knowledged, as  to  make  him  courted  by  all  ranks  and  descrip- 
tions of  persons.     Among  these,  one  of  the  chief  happened  to 

*  Jose|>h  Black,  D.D.  Ijorii  at  Bourdeaux,  and  educated  at  Glasgow.  He  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Ciillen  in  the  chemical  chair  at  Edinburgl»,  and  distinguished  himsell" greatly 
by  his  discoveries  in  the  science,  which  he  taught  witii  so  much  reputation  and  success. 
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hv  ilio  late  Tlonry  Dimdas,  .".ftcrwards  Lord  Viscount  INIelvllle. 
Jrlv.  uas  at  tliis  tiaiio  a  young  lawyer  of  high  expectations, 
which  were  not  intlccd  {h'sap))ointc(I ;  for  after  becoming  Lord 
Advocate  of  Scotland,  he  turned  aside  from  professional  lio- 
.noin*s,  and  not  onl3'  aspired  to,  but  attained  the  highest  offices 
iis  a  statesman.  Another  \va.s  David  I  lumc,  one  of  the  best 
Jiistorians  and  most  acute  reasoners  of  his  day.  To  the  ho- 
)iour  of  both,  although  differing  most  essentially,  not  only  in 
}K)int  of  religion,  but  also  peihaps  in  respect  to  politics,  they 
met,  conversed  with,  and  formed  a  fricndsliip  for  each  othcn 
Such  was  the  illil>erality,  however,  of  the  times,  that  this 
connection  was  luld  uj)  as  disadvantageous  to  the  character 
:uid  piMsnils  o)  our  aiithoi';  for  it  had  been  supposed  that 
the  gentleman  in  question  was  so  dangerous  a  character,  that 
none  of  his  own  coimtrymen,  however  good  or  able,  could 
come  in  contact  with  him,  without  incurring  the  danger  of 
jiollulion  ! 

As  Dr.  Ferguson  had  already  been  abroad,  and  still  retain- 
ed a  passion  for  travelling,  lie  could  not  resist  an  ofler  from 
the  guardians  of  the  late  Lord  Chesterfield  (nephew  to  the 
cclebrate<l  Earl)  of  accompanying  him  to  foreign  countries 
in  the  capacity  of  a  tutor.  lie  accordingly  left  Edinburgh  for 
London  in  1773,  and  made  a  tour  on  the  Continent,  Avhich 
included  most  of  the  countries  usually  visited  on  similar 
occasions.  After  an  absence  of  a  year  and  a  half,  he  resumed 
liis  former  occupations  ;  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy  had 
J)een  filled  by  a  de})uty  *  during  his  absence. 

This  professional  recess  proved  not  a  little  advantageous  to 
liis  mind  and  fortune,  both  of  which  were  improved  by  it.  His 
lectures  were  now  crowded,  not  only  with  a  concourse  of  ordi- 
nary students,  but  also  by  a  number  of  men  of  rank  and  for- 
tune, some  of  whom  we  shall  here  enumerate. 

L  Sir  John  Macpherson,  Bart,  was  one  of  those  who,  about 
ihis  time,  or  perhaps  a  little  before,  formed  an  intimacy,  whicli 
soon  ripened  into  a  friendship,  Avith  Dr.  Ferguson,  that  death 

"•  Dr.  Diigald  Stiwarl. 
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alone  has  dissevered.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  two  Grc- 
villes,  brothers  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick  ;  and  while  afterwards 
occupied  about  reforms  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  East  India  Company,  as  governor-general  of  Ben- 
gal, Sir  John  carried  on  a  most  interesting  correspondence 
with  the  amiable  and  learned  prefessor. 

2.  The  Right  Honourable  William  Adam,  Lord  Commis- 
sioner, and  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  in  Scotland. 

3.  The  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  while  Lord  Maitland,  also  at- 
tended his  class,  and  distinguished  himself  by  an  "  Essay  on 
Travelling,"  which  was  propounded  as  one  of  the  themes  or  ex- 
ercises for  his  pupils.  To  these  it  would  not  be  diflficnlt  to  add 
a  great  number  of  men,  who  have  since  attained  a  high  rank  in 
society. 

Meanwhile,  Dr.  Ferguson  was  not  inattentive  to  what  was 
passing  around  him,  for  in  1 776,  he  published  an  answer  to 
Dr.  Price's*  celebrated  "  Observations  on  Liberty  and  Civil 
Government,"  which  we  shall  mention  hereafter.  His  literary 
labours  did  not  stop  here,  for  he  now  commenced  his  Roman 
History,  for  which  he  had  been  making  preparations  during  a 
series  of  years.  But  the  events  of  the  war,  which  unhappily 
involved  this  country  in  a  long  and  perilous  contest  with  her 
colonies,  and  finally  ended  in  their  emancipation,  prevented  the 
immediate  completion  of  that  very  original  and  most  important 
work. 

Lord  North,  who  then  presided  over  public  affairs,  with 
both  the  title  and  influence  of  Prime  Minister,  after  neglect- 
ing the  frequent  warnings  of  Opposition,  and  despising  the  in- 

*  Ricliard  Price,  D.  D.  and  F.  R.  S.  born  in  Glamorganshire,  in  17 '23,  was  for 
n\ai.y  years  Minister  of  the  Dissenting  Meeting  at  Hackney,  in  which  charge  he  was 
succeeded  by  Dr.  Priestley. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  American  war,  he  published  his  celebrated  tract  on 
Civil  Liberty,  mentioned  in  the  text,  for  which  he  obtained  an  unanimous  vote  of 
thanks  from  the  City  of  London. 

His  treatise  on  the  National  Debt,  served  to  point  out  the  gulph  of  bankruptcy  into 
which  new  and  expensive  wars  were  likely  to  precipitate  the  nation  ;  while  his  sermon  at 
the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution,  produced  Mr.  Burke  on  the  stage,  and  gave 
birth  to  a  political  controversy,  accompanied  with  many  memorable  events. 

Dr.  Price  died  in  1791,  and  his  life  has  lately  been  published  by  his  nephew,  Mi. 
Morgan, 
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trimies  of  the  French  Cabinet,  at  lonrrth  beheld  a  crisis  about 
to  take  place,  which  threatened  Britain  with  a  new  war,  and 
himself  with  discomfiture  and  disgrace.  Finding  that  General 
Burgoyne,  with  his  whole  army,  had  been  captured  at  Saratoga; 
that  the  people  were  weary  of  a  contest  whence  no  beneficial 
results  could  possibly  be  derived  ;  and  that  Spain,  France,  and 
even  Holland,  were  likely  to  assume  a  hostile  appearance;  it 
was  determined  to  recur  to  a  new,  original,  and  extraordinary 

measure. 

Accordingly  on  the  17th  of  February,  1778,  the  Premier 
brought  in  a  bill  containing  a  conciliatory  plan  with  the 
insurgent  States,  by  which  His  Majesty  was  enabled  "  to  nomi- 
nate commissioners,  with  sufficient  power  to  treat,  consult,  and 
agree  upon  the  means  of  quieting  the  disorders  now  subsisting 
in  certain  of  the  colonies  in  America."  These  were  empowered 
to  treat  with  the  Congress,  as  if  it  -Jccre  a  legal  body :  or  with 
any  individuals  whatsoever,  either  in  their  present  civil  capa- 
cities, or  military  commands  ;  they  were  armed  with  authority 
to  order  a  cessation  of  arms,  to  suspend  the  operation  of  all 
laws,  and  to  grant  all  sorts  of  pardons.  A  prehminary  re- 
nunciation of  independence  was  not  to  be  required  of  Ame- 
rica ;  and  a  contribution  in  any  shape  was  not  to  be  insisted 

upon. 

The  commissioners  nominated  on  this  occasion,  were  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle  *  ;  Mr.  Eden  f ;  and  Governor  Johnstone  %  \ 
while  Dr.  Ferguson  was  appointed  secretary,  an  honourable 

*  Frederic  Hnuard,  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and  K.  G.  Is  the  sole  surviving  member  of  this 
commission.  He  was  only  distincuislied  at  this  period  as  a  poet ;  and  perhaps  was  in- 
debted to  his  alliance  with  the  Stafl'ord  family  for  his  appointment. 

t  The  Riglii  Honourable  William  Eden  was  afterwards  created  Lord  Auckland,  and 
was  employed  in  many  important  missions;  particularly  that  of  ambassador  to  Holland. 
He  died  about  three  years  since. 

:  George  Johnstone,  the  son  of  a  Scottish  Baronet,  and  brother  to  Sir  William  Pul- 
ten'ey,  wa^s  brought  up  in  the  navy  ;  became  a  Post  Captain  In  176'i;  and  in  1763,  or 
I  7<.4 ,  obtained  the  appointment  of  Governor  of  West  Florida.  On  his  return,  he  sat 
in  parliament  for  many  years;  and  fought  a  duel  with  Lord  George  Germaine,  after- 
wards  Lord  Sackvillc. 

(■ovcriior  Jolinstone  died  in  17^7. 
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iiiid  important  office,  lor  which  he  wab  perliaps  indcbtctl  lo  the 
iriendship  of  Mr.  Dundas,  aftcnvards  Lord  Melviik\ 

The  following  historical  details  will  convey  the  bcL<t  idea  of 
llie  consequences  arising  out  of  this  mission. 

*•  In  the  beginning  of  June,  1778,  the  new  commissioiier6 
tnrivcd  at  Philadelphia,  more  than  a  month  after  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  with  France  had  been  formally  cxcliangcd. 
'I'he  reception  they  m(;t  with,  was  such  as  men  the  most  op})o- 
site  in  their  politics  had  foreseen  and  foretold.  Dr.  Ferguson, 
secretary  to  the  connnission,  was  refuscil  a  passport  to  congress, 
and  they  wc'i'e  compelled  to  forward  their  papers  by  the  com- 
mon means. 

"  The  commissioners,  at  the  very  outset,  made  concessions  iar 
greater  than  the  Americans,  in  their  several  petitions  to  the 
King,  had  requested  or  desired,  —  greater  indeed,  than  the 
poMcrs  conferred  upon  them  by  the  act  seemed  to  authorize. 
Amongst  the  most  remarkable  of  these,  was  the  engagemcJit 
'  to  agree,  that  no  military  force  should  be  kept  up  in  the  dif- 
ferent statesof  America,  without  the  consent  of  the  general  con- 
gress, or  of  the  several  assemblies,  —  to  concur  in  measures  calcu- 
lated to  discharge  the  debts  of  America,  and  to  raise  the  credit 
and  value  of  the  paper  circulation,  —  to  admit  of  represent- 
atives from  the  several  states,  who  should  have  a  seat  and  voice 
in  tl:o  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  —  to  establish  a  freedom  of 
h'gislation,  and  internal  government,  comprehending  every 
]r»-:yih'«''e  sho^t  of  a  total  separation  of  interests,  or  consistent 
V  illi  that  union  of  force  on  which  the  safety  of  the  common  re- 
ii^Ho-i  and  liberty  depends.* 

"  These  papers,  when  laid  before  the  Congress,  were  rcail 
with  astonishment  and  regret ;  but  from  the  declaration  of  in- 
dependence, they  had  neither  the  will,  nor  the  power  to  recede. 
An  answer,  therefore,  brief  but  conclusive,  was  returned  by 
the  President,  Henry  Laurens,  declaring,  '  that  nothing  but  an 
earnest  desire  to  sparethe  further  effusion  of  human  blood,  could 
have  induced  them  to  read  a  paper  containing  expressions  so 
disrcspcctfal  to  I  lis  Most  Christian  Majesty,  their  ally,  or  to 
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consl<lcr  ofprojio-itions  so  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  an  in- 
<l(|)(ii(lciiL  nation.  Tlic  commission  uiiclor  vvliich  they  act, 
supposes  the  people  of  America  to  be  still  subjects  of  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain;  which  is  an  idea  utterly  inadmissible.?  " 

The  President  added,  "  that  he  was  directed  to  inform  their 
Excellencies  of  the  inclination  of  Congress  to  peace,  notwith- 
>t;nuling  the  unjust  claims  from  which  ihis  war  originated,  and 
ihe  savage  manner  in  which  'it  had  been  conducted.  They. 
«ill  therefore  be  rciidy  to  entei'  upon  the  consideration  of  a 
ticaty  of  peace  and  commerce,  not  inconsistent  with  treaties 
aheady  subsisting,  when  tlie  King  of  Great  Britain  shall  dc- 
nionstnite  a  sincere  disposition  for  tiiat  purpose;  and  the  only 
K)lid  proof  of  this  disposition,  will  be  an  explicit  acknowledg- 
jncnt  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States,  or  the  with- 
diawinjr  his  fleets  and  armies." 

On  receiving  this  reply,  the  Commiseioners  appealed  to  the 
people  at  large ;  and  in  a  valedictory  manifesto,  threatened  to 
chastise  the  Americans  for  their  obstinacy,  should  they  dare  to 
persevere  in  hostilities. 

It  has  been  reported,  that  Governor  Johnstone  had  made  an 
indirect  attempt,  by  means  of  a  lady,  to  bribe  several  of  the 
leading  members  of  Congress ;  and  that  he  ojFered  Mr.  Joseph 
Reed,  in  particular,  the  sum  of  10,000/.  to  secure  his  good  of- 
fices ;  to  which  the  following  most  unexpected  reply  was  given 
by  that  sturdy  Republican,  viz.:  — "  that  he  was  not  worth 
purchasing;  but  such  as  he  was,  the  King  of  Great  15ritain  was 
not  rich  enough  to  do  it." 

This  important  embassy,  whence  so  much  good  had  been 
augured,  now  found  it  necessary  to  return  home;  and  J)r.  Fer- 
guson, against  whose  conduct  neither  public  nor  private  ca- 
lumny had  ventured  to  whisper  a  single  syllable  of  dispraisp, 
calmly  returned  to  the  usual  exercise  of  his  professional  and 
customary  avocations.  He  accordingly  resumed  the  charge  of 
his  class,  and  renewed  his  literary  labours,  so  far  as  they  were 
connected  with  the  History  of  Rome,  when  disengaged  from 
professional  pursuits.  This  work  at  length  made  its  appear- 
ance in  1782;  and  two  years  after,  he  resigned  the  chair  of 
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Moral  Philosophy,  in  favour  of  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart ;  wlnie 
he  himself,  by  a  peculiar  indulgence,  was  permitted  to  retire 
on  the  salary  of  the  mathematical  class. 

But  even  then  he  did  not  relax  into  indolence ;  for  he  now 
employed  himself  in  fitting  and  correcting  his  lectures  for  the 
press,  which  were  afterwards  published,  under  the  form  of  a 
Treatise  on  Moral  and  Political  Science,  in  nU6  :  of  which  a 
second  edition,  considerably  enlarged,  has  since  appeared. 

By  this  time  he  had  retired  to  a  place  called  Manor,  near 
Peebles,  and  about  twenty  miles  from  Edinburgh.  Here,  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family,  consisting  of  six  children,  he  passed  his 
time  very  pleasantly;  and  addicted  himself  to  farming,  for  which 
he  possessed  a  great  taste.  But  it  is  no  disparagement  either 
to  his  skill  or  talents,  if,  like  the  ablest  agriculturalist  of  the 
present  day*,  he  did  not  find  it  as  profitable  as  it  was  pleasant. 
He  at  length  resigned  his  favourite  and  fashionable  amusement, 
whichis,  perhaps,  alone  fitted  either  for  opulent  experimentalists, 
or  such  as,  being  literally  bred  to  the  plough,  are  acquainted 
with,  and  competent  to  superintend,  as  well  as  to  perform  its  va- 
rious branches.  There  are  a  thousand  petty  advantages  to  which 
liberal  and  well-educated  minds  cannot  stoop;  but  which,  on 
the  other  hand,  enable  the  professional  Hirmer  to  bring  up  and 
educate  a  family  in  the  honest  habits  of  industry  and  economy. 

Being  now  wholly  exempt  from  cares  of  all  kinds,  and  en- 
joying a  good  state  of  health,  as  well  as  a  competent  fortune. 
Dr.  Ferguson,  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  conceived  the  ex- 
tr  ^.ordinary  resol-»tion  of  visiting  Rome,  and  viewing  in  person 
th  •  scenes  of  these  great  events  which  he  had  described  in  his 
Hibtr.ry.  He  accordingly  repaired  once  more  to  the  Continent, 
and  visited  Berlin  and  Vienna,  in  both  of  which  cities  he  was 
received  with  great  attention  and  politeness,  in  consequence  of 
letters  of  introduction  from  a  favourite  pupil |,  who  had  been 
recently  there.  He  then  proceeded  southward,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  the  events  of  the  French  Revolution  from  residing 
Jong  abroad. 

*  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 
•f-  Sir  John  Macpherson,  Bart. 
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To  this  great  political  phenomenon  he  had  long  and  ear- 
nestly directed  his  whole  attention.  The  former  political  system 
ol"  Fiance,  founded  on  despotism,  and  supported  by  supersti- 
tion, had  always  appeared  odious  to  him :  but  on  the  other 
hand,  he  cbeaded  the  effects  of  a  popular  government,  by  the 
operation  of  which  he  had  beheld  many  of  the  Continental 
Princes  reduced  to  a  state  of  vassalage;  and  Europe  itself 
ready  to  succumb  under  the  pressure  of  numerous,  powerful, 
and  victorious  armies.  To  remedy  these  evils,  which  he  in  part 
saw  and  in  part  anticipated.  Dr.  Ferguson  drew  up  a  memorial, 
which  has  been  kindly,  confided  to  the  perusal  of  the  author  of 
this  article.  In  it  he  first  points  out  the  losses  already  incurred, 
as  well  as  the  dangers  in  perspective ;  and  proposes  a  general 
congress,  exactly  similar  to,  and  with  the  precise  views  of  that 
which  so  lately  has  assembled  at  Vienna. 

On  his  return  once  more  to  his  native  country,  the  subject 
of  this  memoir  settled  at  St.  Andrew's,  a  place  endeared  to 
him  from  early  habits,  and  admirably  fitted,  indeed,  for  the  re- 
tirement of  a  literary  man  in  easy  circumstances.  Here  he 
was  enabled  to  converse  with  many  able  scholars  belonging  to 
the  university ;  and  also  to  visit  a  number  of  agreeable  and 
well-informed  persons,  who,  Uke  himself,  had  been  induced  to 
sojourn  in  this  place.  Here,  too,  Mr.  George  Dempster,  after 
serving  many  years  in  Parliament,  with  a  high  reputation  for 
integrity,  had  taken  up  his  abode;  and  although  an  octogenarian, 
he  still  contributes  not  a  little  by  his  presence  to  enhance  the 
pleasures  of  the  circle  with  which  he  is  surrounded. 

It  was  here  that  Dr.  Ferguson  spent  the  remainder  of  hi^ 
days  in  ease,  comfort,  and  happiness.  His  company  was  still 
courted  by  all  around  him;  and  death,  instead  of  assailing  him 
suddenly,  by  means  of  acute  and  painful  diseases,  approached 
his  couch  gradually  and  without  terror.  He  accordingly  re- 
signed his  hfe  at  an  age  which  may  be  deemed  patriarchal. 

He  has  left  behind  him  three  sons  and  throe  daughters.  His 
oldest  son,  Adam,  was  bred  to  the  law,  under  one  of  the  writers 
(o  the  Signet ;  but  imbibing  the  military  spirit  of  the  age,  he 
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obtained  a  commission  in  the  army,  and  is  now  a  Captain  in  a 
marching  regiment. 

Another  son,  John  ^Macpherson,  chose  the  navy  for  his  pro- 
fession. He  has  accordingly  passed  tlirough  the  nsnal  gnida- 
tions  of  midshipman,  hcntenant,  and  commander;  and  i>  :if 
this  moment  on  a  crui/e  in  the  Ninn-od,  a  sloop  of  \v:ir  under 
his  orders. 

A  third  is  in  India,  Avlierc  lie  in  vcr^' comfortably  sitiiatetl  in 
the  possession  of  a  respectable  oflice  under  the  Company.  1  lis 
dauo-hters  still  reside  in  their  father's  house  at  St.  An(lic\v'>, 
beinf  left  in  such  circumstance;  as  to  be  enabled  to  keep  up  a 
respectable  appearance. 

In  his  person,  the  Doctor  was  v.ell-formed,  active,  and  nni>- 
cnlar.  His  complexicm  fair  ;  his  eyes  bhic.  In  the  language 
of  one  of  his  pupils,  "his  features  were  handsome,  while  his 
countenance  indicated  the  (pialities  of  his  head  and  heart.  The 
expression  of  his  eyes  was  rather  thoughtful  than  animated : 
the  serene  rays  of  intelligence  fully  overbalancing  the  want  ol 
the  lustre  that  proceeds  from  mere  colour."  Inhere  is  a  ^ery 
fine  and  correct  portrait  of  him  in  an  anti-room,  at  Brompton 

Grove.* 

Unlike  the  generality  of  literary  and  theoretical  men,  Dr.  Fer- 
ouson  possessed  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  world.  He  had 
travelled  over  most  of  ihe  countries  (»f  lMiro|)e;  an<l  had  eon- 
versed  wilh  courtiers,  slalesmen,  and  polilieians.  I  le  ha<l  seen 
mankind  muler  various  forms  of  govermnent,  and  in  almost 
every  possible  Ibrm  of  society;  this  enabled  him  to  treat  of  man 
with  a  decree  of  knowledge  and  precisioji  that  few  of  our  mo- 
dern philosophers  were  capable  of. 

In  respect  to  his  health,  we  have  been  told,  that  about  the 
a<Te  of  fifty,  he  was  seized  with  something  that  resembled  an 
apoplectic  fit;  and  by  the  advice  of  liis  physician,  ever  after 
abstained  from  wine.  Trom  this  time  his  heakh  impioved,  and 
he  appears  to  liavc  been  less  liable  to  disease  than  the  genera- 
lity of  literary  men. 

*  Au  enj^iaving  of  iliis  has  been  jnaJe  by  J.  13.  Lane,  fn-in  ii  aiawing  by  W.  Evans. 
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W  iili  Dr.  Blair,  Dr.  Black,  Dr.  Carlisle,  aiul  Mr.  Home,  he 
spoul  a  large  portion  of  his  time  while  at  Edinburgh  ;  and  he 
\v;is  a  distinguished  member  of  the  "  Poker  Club,"  in  which 
tlie  names  of  these  gentlemen  and  many  other  celebrated  men 
were  enrolled.  (])n  leaving  the  Scottish  capital,  he  was  de- 
prived of  this  pleasure;  but  he  consoled  himself  by  converse 
with  his  family,  a  variety  of  private  friendships,  and  an  exten- 
sive and  interesting  correspondence. 

His  habits  were  acknowledged  to  have  been  those  of  an  ac- 
complished gentleman;  his  conversation  both  pleasing  and 
sim})le;  his  manners  prepossessing  and  unostentatious.  No- 
thing of  the  pedant  was  discoverable  in  his  modes  of  life,  which 
wei'e  those  of  a  [)rivate  gentlcnuu),  well  bred,  affable,  and  dis- 
creet. 

In  point  of  fortune,  he  must  have  been  deemed  opulent  for 
a  ])hilosopher.  His  salary;  the  jnofits  of  Ins  class;  the  pro- 
duce of  his  works;  added  to  two  pensions,  one  IVom  govern- 
ment, of,  we  believe,  400/.  per  annum ;  and  the  other  from  tlie 
late  Lord  Chesterfield,  of  200/.  per  annum,  placed  him  in  easy 
circumstances.  By  lh(.'se  means,  joined  to  the  nuuiificent  pre- 
sents of  one  of  his  i)upils,  (Sir  J.  Macpherson,)  he  was  enabled 
to  purchase  a  small  estate,  and  to  live  in  a  respectable  man- 
ner at  St.  Andrew's,  where  he  expended  1000/.  on  a  house, 
gardens,  &c. 

In  respect  to  religion.  Dr.  Ferguson  was  moderate,  liberal, 
and  unassuming.  Bred  in  the  tenets  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  a  firm  believer  in  revelation,  he  yet  did  not  disclaim  the  ac- 
(juaintance  of  those  who  diflejed  from  him  even  in  essentials. 

Of  all  the  ancient  sects,  he  seems  to  have  most  admired  that 
of  the  Stoics,  "  notwithstanding  their  name  has  bect)me,  hi  the 
gentility  of  modern  times,  proverbial  for  stupidity."  In  this,  he 
had  for  models  and  authorities,  Cicero  in  ancient  days,  and  in 
modern,  Montesquieu,  Shaftesbury,  Harris,  and  Hutcheson. 

So  great  was  his  modesty,  that  in  one  of  his  most  celebrated 
Avorks,  he  observes,  «  there  is  not,  perhaps,  in  this  collection, 
any  leading  thought  or  principle  of  moment,  that  may  not  be 
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found  in  the  writings  of  others ;  and  if  the  author  knew  Kiohere, 
he  might  have  been  as  well  employed  in  pointing  them  out,  as 
in  composing  this  book.  But  the  latter,  perhaps,  is  the  easier 
task  of  the  two ;  and,  as  the  concurrence  of  many  in  the  same 
thoughts  is  not  a  presumption  of  their  falsehood,  it  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  be  omitted  hera."  * 

He  is  eager,  on  all  occasions,  "to  vindicate  the  ways  of  God 
to  man ;"  and  to  render  us  pleased  with  our  situation  here. 

*'  All  nature  is  connected,"  says  he,  "  and  the  world  itself 
consists  of  parts,  which,  like  the  stones  of  an  arch,  mutually 
support,  and  are  supported.  This  order  of  things  consists  of 
movements,  which,  in  a  state  of  counteraction  and  apparent  dis- 
turbance, mutually  regulate  and  balance  one  another.  Ele- 
ments that  sink  by  their  weight,  are  raised  by  evaporation ;  the 
hardest  bodies  are  subject  to  dissolution;  or  in  the  form  of 
dust  suspended  in  water  or  air,  partake  as  the  volubility  of 
these  fluids.  Vapours  raised  from  the  surface  of  the  sea,  are 
wafted  over  land  by  the  winds ;  and  the  clouds  which  they 
form  under  various  changes  of  temperature,  are  made  to  dis- 
charge part  of  their  moisture  to  nourish  the  race  of  plants  and 
animals. 

"  The  descending  fluid,  that  would  penetrate  the  pores  of 
the  earth  to  its  centre,  is  intercepted  by  impenetrable  strata  of 
rock  or  of  clay,  from  which  it  gushes  on  the  decUvity  of  hills, 
in  the  form  of  springs ;  and  descends  in  rivulets  and  streams 
to  the  ocean,  from  which  it  is  again  raised,  to  burst  upon  the 
earth  in  rain  and  storms.  Thus,  what  appears  the  war  of  the 
elements,  is  the  peace  of  that  world  they  compose.  The  winds 
are  instruments  of  beneficence  ;  rain  and  snow  are  the  gifts  of 
bounty;  what  seems  to  be  irregular  is  the  perfection  of  order; 
the  rugged  crag  and  broken  hill  give  a  sheltesed  recess  to  many 
inhabitants ;  and  in  all  their  asperity,  fit  up  the  residence  of 
animals,  and  adorn  the  prospect  to  man." 

This  quotation  may  also  be  considered  a  fair  specimen  of 

»  rrinciples  of  Moral  and  Poliucal  Science,  Inlrod.  \>.  8. 
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that  style  and  manner  which  distinguished  tlie  amiable  author, 
and  livetted  the  attention  of  his  admiring  auditors.  The  fol- 
lowing also  exhibits  another  example  of  his  composition  : 

"  While  the  quadruped  has  the  trunk  of  his  body  parallel 
■with  the  ground,  and  bearing  on  four  supports,  man  carries 
from  alar  the  aspect  of  a  column  erected  on  a  narrow  base. 
Whatever  be  the  posture  to  which  he  has  recourse  for  repose, 
he  is  ever  ready,  for  the  purpose  of  motion,  observation,  ex- 
pression, or  action  of  any  sort,  to  raise  liimself  on  end ;  and  is 
furnished  with  articulations  and  muscles  to  assume  this  pos- 
ture, and  to  retain  it  with  ease  and  safety. 

"■  lie  alone,  of  all  the;  animals,  exhibits  the  distinction  of 
hand  and  foot ;  —  the  first,  an  instrument  of  art,  a  weapon  of 
defence,  and  an  organ  of  expression ;  the  other,  fitly  shaped 
for  a  base  on  which  he  may  stand,  or  with  which  he  may  prac- 
tise the  step  that  protrudes  him  along  in  his  walk.  Other  ani- 
mals are  either  four-footed  or  four-handed,  according  as  they 
are  destined  to  tread  upon  the  ground  ;  or,  subsisting  in  woods, 
to  climb  aloft  on  the  branches  of  trees,  from  wliich  to  gather 
their  food. 

"  Next  to  the  general  aspect  and  carriage  of  tlie  person,  the 
form  and  capacity  of  the  head  and  countenance  give  its  most 
conspicuous  chstinction  to  the  human  figure.  A  dome  com- 
paratively larger  and  more  capacious  than  the  skull  ot  any 
other  animal,  is  raised  over  the  features  of  the  countenance,  in 
which  are  collected  many  organs  of  perception  o\  expression, 
that  connect  immediately  with  the  feelings  and  operations  of 

mind. 

«Inf5tead  of  the  muzzle  or  snout  projecting  forward  into  a  spe- 
cies of  forceps  or  pincers,  which  distinguish  the  brute,  the  cor- 
responding parts  in  the  human  figure  are  retired  among  the 
features  in  the  countenance,  become  an  organ  of  speech,  or 
next  to  the  eye  itself,  have  the  most  powerful  effect  in  the  si- 
lent expression  wliich  often  results  from  the  general  state  of 

the  features. 

«  To  this  peculiarity  of  aspect  and  form  on  the  part  of  man, 
is  joined  a  decided  superiority  of  conclilion  and  power.     Com- 
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pared  to  the  other  aninuils,  lie  is  every  where  the  lord  among 
l)is  vassals,  and  the  mastei-  among  his  slaves ;  or,  where  any 
species  remains  untamed,  and  dis})oscd  to  dispute  his  ascendant, 
the  contest,  in  fact,  is  unequal ;  or  the  balance,  by  some  evi- 
dent advantage  of  superior  resource  and  contrivance,  ever  in- 
clines to  his  side.  In  this,  man  is  not  favoured  by  any  origi- 
nal advantage  of  stature,  strength,  weapon,  or  larger  provision 
for  the  supply  of  his  animal  wants  ;  on  the  contrary-,  in  all 
these  respects,  he  labours  under  great  measures  of  apparent 
comparative  defect."* 

The  following  notice  has  been  penned  by  a  gentleman  great- 
ly attached  to  the  family,  and  transmitted  for  publication. 

«  Died  at  St.  Andrew's,  on  Friday  the  22d  of  February 
(1816),  in  the  93d  year  of  his  age,  Adam  Ferguson,  Escj.  LL.I). 
formerly  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  He  was  the  last  of  the  great  men  of  the  preced- 
ino-  century,  Avhose  writings  did  honour  to  their  age,  and  to 
this  country;  and  none  of  them  united,  in  a  more  distinguish- 
ed de'i-ree,  the  acquirements  of  ancient  learning,  to  a  })erfect 
knowledo-e  of  the  world  in  which  he  lived  ;  or  more  eminently 
added  to  the  manners  of  a  most  accomplished  gentleman,  ihc 
practice  and  principles  of  the  purest  virtue." 

On  opening  his  will,  it  appeared  that  Dr.  Ferguson  had  left 
ten  executors,  the  two  first  of  whom  are.  Sir  John  Macpher- 
Ron,  Bart.,  and  the  Right  Honourable  Baron  Adam  ;  but  the 
whole  care  and  arrangement  has  devolved  on  the  three  resi- 
dent ones,  viz.  Colonel  Macgill ;  Dr.  Robertson,  Professor  of 
Hebrew  at  St.  Andrew's  ;  and  Mr.  Cleghorne,  a  gentleman  of 
iiigh  respectability  in  that  vicinity. 

It  appears,  that  some  little  time  before  his  demise,  Dr.  Fer- 
guson was  occupied  in  destroying  all  his  papers  ;  on  which  oc- 
casion he  was  pleased  to  observe,  "  That  he  would  trust  no- 
thin<»-  to  the  book-makers  of  the  present  age."  Among  these, 
most  probably,  was  an  unpublished  and  unprinted  dialogue 
on  "  Beauty ;"  the  interlocutors  in  which  were  himself,  Mr, 
Robert  Adam  the  Architect,  Dr.  Wilkie,  &c. 

♦  Principles  of  Moral  and  Poliiical  Science,  Vol.  I.  p.  5U,  5i. 
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T/iickl]y,  liowcvcr,  he  luid,  iiuuiy  years  before,  consigned  ;i 
iiuniber  of  manuscripts  to  the  care  of  ISir  John  Macpherson ; 
and  they  are  now  carefully  preserved  at  Bronipton-Grove  by 
that  u'ortljy  and  amiable  Baronet. 

Dr.  Lee,  Piofessor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  at  the  College 
of  St.  Andrew's,  has  undertaken  to  write  his  life,  lie  knew  the 
Doctor  when  tlie  latter  resided  on  his  farm  near  Twcedale  ; 
and  repaired  to  St.  Andrew's  nearly  at  the  same  time  that  his 
much-respected  friend  had  retired  to  the  vicinity  of  that  Uni- 
versity, in  which  he  had  been  educated. 


Wc  shall  here  enumerate  the  works  of  our  Authar,  and  iJso 
present  an  analysis  of  the  principal  ones,  in  chronological 
series. 

In  1 7  Gfi,  appeared  his  History  of  Civil  Society,  In  one  volume 
4to.  The  object,  here,  was  to  exhibit  a  history  of  man,  con- 
sidered as  a  social  creature,  ascending  from  the  mere  percep- 
tions of  sense,  to  the  highest  intellectual  attainments. 

In  the  first  portion  of  this  work,  the  question  relative  to  the 
state  of  nature  is  considered ;  and  the  principle  of  self-preser- 
vation amply  discussed.  The  policy  of  union,  the  right  of 
war,  private  ha})pincss,  and  national  felicity,  are  all  contcm- 
jilated  in  due  succession.  Next  comes  the  history  of  rude  na- 
tions, the  progress  of  policy  and  arts,  and  the  happy  results 
arising  from  their  advancement ;  finally,  he  treats  of  the  de- 
c-line of  nations,  and  of  political  slavery, 

III  176"9,  appeared  his  Institutes  of  Moral  Philosophy,  in 
8vo. ;  which  maybe  considered  as  a  text-book  for  the  students 
of  liis  own  class. 

In  1776,  was  published  his  answer  to  Dr.  Price's  celebrated 
Observations  on  Civil  and  Political  Liberty.  This  ought  to 
be  considered  as  a  model  for  all  controversial  writers,  on  ac- 
count of  the  liberality  and  delicacy  with  which  he  treats  the 
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principles,  intentions,  and  character  of  the  author,  from  some 
of  whose  positions,  he,  however,  freely  but  candidly  dissents. 

The  first  edition  of  "  The  History  of  the  Progress  and  Ter- 
mination  of  the  Roman  Republic,"  appeared  in  1783,  in  three 
volumes  ^to.,  and  was  published  by  W.  Strahan  and  T.  Ca- 
dell  in  the  Strand,  and  W.  Creech,  Edinburgh,  accompanied 
by  an  engraving  of  the  author.  The  dedication  to  the  King, 
which  is  short,  and  neither  contains  fawning  nor  flattery,  states, 
that  similar  histories,  collected  from  the  remains  of  ancient  au- 
thors, had  been  often  written  in  the  different  languages  of  Eu- 
rope ;  "  but  a  relation  worthy  of  the  subject,  simple,  and  un- 
ambitious of  ornament,  containing  in  the  parts,  an  useful  detail, 
and  in  the  whole,  a  just  representation  of  the  military  conduct, 
and  poHtical  experience  of  that  people,  appeared  to  be  still 

wanting." 

Volume  I.  commences  with  an  account  of  the  supposed  ori- 
gin of  the  Roman  State ;  the  government,  king,  senate,  people, 
curige,  centuries,  tribes,  and  religion,  while  under  monarchical 
controul.  The  form  of  the  new  republic  is  next  examined ; 
domestic  dissentions,  and  foreign  wars,  are  treated  of  in  suc- 
cession. We  are  then  presented  with  a  statement  of  the  won- 
derful conquests  of  this  great  and  powerful  nation,  as  well  as 
with  an  account  of  the  manners  and  policy  of  the  times ;  nor 
are  the  sanguinary  domestic  disputes  forgotten,  in  the  times  of 
Marius  and  Sylla,  whose  respective  exploits  and  pretensions 
arc  carefully  recorded. 

The  second  volume  commences  with  the  faction  of  Lepidus, 
and  ends  with  the  battle  of  Pharsalia. 

The  third  and  most  interesting  contains  the  period  between 
the  wreck  of  the  Republican  party  at  Utica,  and  the  acces- 
sion of  the  Flavian  family.  Caisar  being  now  bent  on  extir- 
pating the  laot  remains  of  Roman  liberty,  beheld  Cato  alone 
opposed  to  his  impious  efforts ;  and  it  was  difficult  to  know 
in  what  manner  this  great  man  was  to  be  dealt  with,  whom 
he  could  neither  reconcile  to  his  usurpation,  nor  punish  as  a 
criminal. 

*'  The  character  of  generosity  towards  his  enemies,  which 
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Caesar  liatl  assumed,  laid  him  iiiulcr  some  obligation,  in  point 
of  consistency,  to  treat  the  person  of  Cato  with  respect;  and 
the  opportunity  he  would  have  had  in  that  instance,  of  ex- 
ercising his  clemency  with  so  much  lustre,  could  not  ,have 
escaped  him.  In  the  busiest  scene  of  his  life,  he  had  not 
any  party  object,  or  any  i)arty  quarrel  to  maintain;  he  had 
repeatedly  sacrificed  personal  animosity  to  ambition ;  and 
when  he  took  the  field  against  the  republic,  he  had  few 
private  resentments  to  gratify ;  he  knew  that  an  affectation  of 
reluctance  in  shedding  the  blood  of  Roman  citizens,  the  re- 
verse of  what  remained  so  much  an  object  of  horror  in  the 
memory  of  Sylla,  was  the  likeliest  means  to  cover  the  eflfects 
of  this  destructive  war,  and  to  reconcile  the  people  to  his 
irovernment. 

O 

"  In  the  bulk  of  his  fellow-citizens,  he  had  found  either 
rubbish  to  be  removed  from  the  way  of  his  ambition,  or  tools 
with  which  he  might  work  in  removing  it:  they  were  the 
dupes  of  his  policy,  or  open  to  the  imputation  of  sinister 
designs,  or  unreasonable  obstinacy,  which  he  cast  on  his  op- 
{)onents.  In  Cato,  perhaps,  alone  he  found  a  measure  of 
estimation,  which,  with  all  his  abilities  and  pros})erous  fortune, 
he  could  not  neglect ;  and  a  penetration,  which,  without  dis- 
}iaragement  of  his  person,  treated  his  politics  as  a  system  of 
villainy  devised  for  the  ruin  of  the  commonwealth.  Cato, 
theretbre,  iilone  of  all  his  antagonists,  lie  probably  hated 
beyond  the  possibility  of  a  reconciliation/' 

The  following  passage  will  shew  that  our  author  has  not 
been  imposed  upon  by  the  afl^ectation  of  moderation  and  mercy 
assumed  by  the  conqueror  of  Pharsalia,  and  wliich  has  but 
too  much  and  too  long  obtained  credit  among  us,  in  respect 
to  a  man  who  sacrificed  more  than  100,000  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  at  the  shrine  of  his  own  personal  ambition. 

"  Cicsar  was  in  reality,"  adds  our  author,  "  according  to 
the  representation  of  his  friend  Curio,  neither  sanguinary  nor 
scrupulous  of  blood,  but  in  the  lughest  degree  indifferent  to 
both,  and  ready  to  do  whatever  was  most  likely  to  promote 

s 
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his  designs.  As  he  had  ah'eady  sufficiently  provided  iov  llic 
reputation  of  clemency,  he  now  made  a  Irter  use  of  his  sword : 
and  in  proportion  as  he  approached  to  the  ejid  of  the  war, 
or  saw  the  means  of  extirpating-  th.>se  wlio  were  most  likely 
to  disturb  his  government,  he  dipped  his  hands  with  less 
scruple  in  the  blood  of  his  enemies. 

"  As  he  pursued  Pompey  into  Egypt,  under  a  frliuii 
impression  that  the  death  of  this  rival  was  material  to  liie 
establishment  of  his  power  in  Italy,  so  it  is  likely  that  he  uow 
ha-stened  to  CJtjca,  as  a  place  at  which  he  might  ci  iish  llie 
remains  of  the  repubUc.  On  hearing  of  the  death  of  Cato, 
however,  he  mnde  use  of  an  expression  which  served  to  dis- 
cover the  resolution  he  had  taken  in  rcsjiect  to  him.  '  I 
must  be  allowed,'  he  said,  '  to  envy  this  man  the  splendor  of 
Ids  death,  as  he  has  refused  me  the  honour  of  preserving  his 
life.' " 

Notwithstanding  this  fine  speech,  we  are  told,  that  on  en- 
tering the  city,  he  spoke  of  tliree  hundred  lloman  citizens, 
who  had  contributed  to  support  the  war  against  him,  in  terms 
which  sufficiently  shewed  he  was  no  longer  to  court  the  re- 
putation of  merc}^  Appian  says,  "  that  as  many  of  them  as 
fell  into  his  hands,  were  by  his  order  put  to  death."  Ilirtius 
relates,  "  that  he  only  confiscated  their  effects,  and  that  this 
sentence  was  afterwards  changed  into  a  limited  fine,  amounting 
in  all  to  two  Jiundnd  thousanil  sesterlia,  or  about  a  million 
and  a  half  sterling,  to  be  paid  in  three  years,  at  six  separate 
payments." 

Our  author  takes  frequent  opportunities  to  shew  that  the 
vanity  of  the  Dictator,  was  to  the  hdl  as  great  as  his  ambition ; 
and  he  affain  seizes  an  occasion  to  state  that  his  affected  clc- 
mency  in  sparing  a  few  captives,  in  the  beginning  or  in  the 
course  of  his  o}3erations,  was  belied  by  the  wantonness  with 
which  he  entered  on  a  war,  in  which  the  blood  of  many 
tiiousands  of  his  fellow-citizens  was  to  be  unnecessarily  shed. 
How  ridiculous  then,  will  appear  the  assumption  of  the  title 
of  Julian  Jove,  the  erection  of  a  temple  to  the  victorious  usur- 
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i  11,  In  roiijmiofloii  Avilli  (Ik*  goddess  Cloivioiicv :  :iiul  (lie 
;ijipoinlmt\nL  of  tlic  )))ullig:ilc  Mark  yVutoiiv,  to  l)c  tlio  priot 
of  the  siicrcd  iiiiic  ! 

The  uunie  of  King  was,  however,  still  wonting,  and  the 
people  refused  this  with  an  astonishing  degree  of  constancy; 
while  he,  A\ho  was  now  master  of  the  fate  of  millions,  longed 
for  it  with  a  puerile  fondness,  that  would  have  disgraced  a 
eommon  centurion. 

About  sixty  citizens,  of  noble  extraction,  were  still  to  be 
linmd  in  the  list  of  iiis  enenn'es;  and  his  vanity  aflbrdt^d  ihem 
t!  c  means  of  elleetinij:  Ins  ruin. 

*'  When  it  evidently  appeared  that  Cla'sar,  by  suppressing 
tlie  last  remains  oi  up})osition  to  himself  in  every  })art  of  the 
empire,  meant  to  establish  a  monarchy  in  his  ov»'n  person;  a 
secret  indignation  filled  the  breasts  of  thof.e  who,  upon  a  foot 
of  family  consequence,  or  personal  abilit}',  had  any  pretensions 
to  politic;'d  !m])t)rtanee.  To  such  persons  the  dominion  of 
■an  equal  appearetl  unsufleiable.  Many  of  them  ad'ected  ser- 
vility, in  conierring  the  extravagant  honours  which  had  been 
decreed  to  Csrsar,  as  the  mark  of  a  sullen  displeasure,  which, 
conscious  of  a  tendency  to  betray  itself,  took  the  disguiSe  of 
the  opposite  extreme. 

"  The  question  respecting  the  exjiedience  of  a  monarchical 
government,  did  not  enter  into  the  deliberations  of  any  one. 
II  ;t  had  been  uri>;ed  that  a  King;  was  necessary;  it  would  liave 
been  askeil,  who  c;a\e  the  right  to  Caoi-ar?  If  the  people  in 
<.;rneral  were  corrupt,  were  the  bankrupts  and  outlaws,  and 
scld.'ers  of  (brtune,  thai  formed  the  court  of  Ca.>sar,  unble- 
njisl'ed  .^  II' the  great,  the  tible.  and  experienced  eifizens,  v.lio 
iver'^  (juahded  to  sujiiH)rt  the  republic,  were  now  no  more; 
by  whose  swords  liad  they  perished?  Or  v.lio  was  to  blame 
ibr  the  ruin  that  had  beialJen  the  commonwealth?  If  tlie  cor- 
rupt arts,  the  trcasoji-,  the  murders,  encouraged  or  executed 
'ov  Oxsar,  had  mad',;  a  chauije  of  iiovernment  necessary,  the 
11  >1  act  of  the  new  oovcrnment,  for  the  instruction  of  man- 
Vv:a\  ought  to  have  been  to  punish  the  author  of  so  many 
'U-Mid/ji;.  ;md  oimcs,  not  to  reward  hhn  v.itli  a  cr<i\vn." 
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UjihappiJy,  die  ticntli  of  Cirsar  did  not  put  an  end  to  ty- 
ranny and  usurpation.  Three  ])rivate  citi/cns,  Octavius, 
Antony,  and  Lepidus,  atter  quarrelling  together  on  the  sub- 
ject of  partition,  at  length  formed  a  most  sanguinary  coalition, 
which  was  soon  followed  by  a  massacre,  in  which  Cicero  was 
proscribed.  Both  Brutus  and  Cassius  fell  at  Philippi;  die 
empire  was  partitioned,  like  an  estate,  among  two  or  three 
cold-blooded  despots ;  and,  finally,  we  behold  the  assumption 
of  Augustus  as  Emperor. 

Our  historian  finds  it  difficult  to  decide  on  the  character 
of  Augustus,  "  marked  by  appearances  of  perfidy,  cruelty,  and 
even  of  cowardice,  in  some  parts  of  his  life;  and  distinguished 
by  moderation,  clemency,  and  steadiness  in  other  parts  of  it." 

Tiberius  commenced  his  sanguinary  career  with  the  murder 
of  Agrippa;  and  the  first  act  of  the  reign  of  this  Emperor 
exhibited  the  most  singular  dnjilicity ;  for  he  aflected  to  dread 
the  troubles  and  vexations  incident  to  sovereignty. 

The  dark,  atrocious,  perfidious,  and  suspicious  character  of 
this  base  and  cruel  monarch,  is  here  finely  pourtrayed ;  and 
is  indeed  well  calculated  to  make  every  considerate  man  love 
and  adore  a  well-])oiscd  constitution,  where  liberty  is  supportc<l 
by  just  and  equal  laws. 

The  celebrated  work  of  Dr.  Ferguson,  entitled  "  Principles 
of  Moral  and  Political  Science,  being  chieily  a  retrospect  of 
lectures  dcjjivercd  in  the  College  of  Edinbin-gh  ; "  was  jiub- 
lished  in  1792.  'I'he  (list  ediliou  consisted  ol  two  vohnnes 
4to, ;  and  the  following  motto,  selected  on  the  present  occasion, 
exactly  tallied  with  the  nature  and  design  of  the  work : 

'^  Hue  enim  pertinct,  animal  hoc  providum,  sagax,  multiplex, 
aculum,  memor,  plenum  rationis  &  consilii,  quern  vocamus  homi- 
ncm,  pracciara  quadam  conditione  generatum  esse  a  summo  Deo." 

Cic.  de  Legg.  cap.  vii. 

The  preface  is  peculiarly  modest;  for  the  author  observes,  in 
reply  to  the  supposition,  "of  many  being  conscious  that  in  a 
coniinueil  pursuit  of  the  same  subject  f(U-  so  long  a  time,  they 
theiuiselvcft   could  have  done  better,"  ho  expresi^s'  'his  regret 
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Hiat  ihcv  I«:ivr  iiol  «loiu-  so:  Cor  in  (his  (iild,"  ndds  lie,  "  tlu-io 
room  lor  many  laboiniMS  ;  niul  the  subject,  llioii£r|i  never 
new,  is  always  interesting:  It  is  so,  in  the  specimen  of  every 
particular  life,  in  the  history  of  every  particular  age  ornation, 
and  even  in  the  lucubrations  of  every  faithful  transcriber  of 
V  hat  nature  suggests." 

While  alluding  to  the  manner  in  which  he  has  treated  the 
history  of  the  species,  the  Doctor  endeavours  to  obviate  the 
objections  of  those  who  may  presume  to  blame  him  for  restrict- 
ing his  arguments  to  the  topics  of  mere  natural  rehgion  and 
reason,  by  observing,  that  these  constitute  the  lbini(hitiori  of 
every  superstructiue,  whether  in  morality  or  religion,  anti 
therefore  worthy  of  being  separately  treated,  and  indeed  con- 
stituting that  part  of  the  work  allotted  to  him. 

"  Farther  institutions  may  improve,  but  cannot  supersede 
what  the  Ahnighly  has  revealed  in  his  works,  and  in  tiie  sug- 
gestions of  reason  to  man. 

"  When  first  we  from  the  teeming  womb  were  brought, 
With  inborn  precepts,  then,  our  souls  were  fraught." 

Rowe'sLucan.  hb.  9, 

"  Dixitque  semel  nascentibus  Auctor 
Quicquid  scire  licet.'' 

We  arc  told  in  the  Introduction,  that  most  objects  in  na- 
ture may  be  considered  under  two  aspects ;  that  of  their 
actual  state,  and  that  of  a  specific  excellence,  or  defect,  of  which 
they  are  susceptible.  Under  the  first,  they  are  subjects  of 
mere  description  ;  under  the  second,  they  become  objects  of 
estimation  or  contempt,  of  praise  or  censure.  Again,  in  re- 
.spect  to  what  men  have  actually  done  or  exhibited,  human 
nature  is  a  subject  of  history  and  physical  science;  while,  con- 
sidered in  regard  to  the  different  measures  of  good  and  evil,  of 
which  men  arc  susceptible,  the  same  becomes  a  subject  of  dis- 
cipline and  moral  science. 

In  treating  of  man  as  a  subject  of  history,  we  collect  facts, 
and  endeavour  to  conceive  his  nature  as  it  actually  is,  or  has 
been,  apart  from  our  notion  of  ideal  })erfection  or  defect  •  ui 
treating  of  him  as  a  subject  of  moral  science,  we  endeavour  tf» 
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understand  what  ho  oiignt  to  be  ;  ^vill^ollt  being  limited  in  ,/.;' 
conception  as  to  the  measure  of  nttainnient  orfaihire  exliihit- 
ed  in  the  case  of  any  particular  person  or  society  of  men. 

To  have  an  object  or  purpose,  and  to  enij)loy  moans  for  tlic 
attainment  of  it,  is  the  distinctive  condition  of  mind,  or  intelli- 
gent being.  The  first  imjilies  will  and  choice ;  the  second, 
ci-crgy  and  power.  The  jxiwer  of  animals  coiisisls  in 
muscular  strenglh;  and  in  (his  respect  man  is  inferior  to  the 
brutes.  But  his  dominion  in  nature  is  derived  from  a  dif- 
ferent source; — from  Iiis  superior  skill,  and  the  authority  of 
a  mind  over-ruling  and  wise:  in  fine,  "  it  may  be  said  or 
mankind  in  general,  that  an  extension  of  knoA\ledge  is  an  ac- 
cession of  power." 

The  mind  is  qualified  b}'  nature  to  joeognize  itself;  •'  but 
on  account  of  the  little  nse  which  is  commonly  made  of  this 
qiudification,  it  is  aptly  enough  compared  to  the  c\\-  '  diat 
perceives  every  object  but  itself.'  In  most  men,  indeed,  intel- 
ligence appears  to  be  little  more  than  a  principle  of  lif*',  or  a 
species  of  organ  emplo3ed  in  the  perception  of  external  things, 
but  incapable  of  stating  itself  as  a  subject  of  reflection  or 
fetud3\  The  vulgar,  by  disuse,  or  the  haliit  of  attending  only 
to  what  is  presented  to  their  senses,  lose  or  impair  the  powers 
of  reflection  ;  and  even  men  of  science  become  intimate  with 
tlie  laws  ol"  ( very  naluie  but  tlu-ii'  own:  and  the  more  tliey 
pursue  ollitr  objcds  oi'  ^liidy,  llie  more  lliry  are  eonrnined 
in  tiie  habit  ol'  neuleciinu-  tlievnselve<.  It  was  lliih  that  induced 
Socrates  to  recall  the  attention  of  liis  eoiniti'ymen  from  the 
lieavens  to  the  earth:  or  from  the  consideration  of  things  re- 
mote,  1(»  the  near  and  immediate  concerns  of  human  lite." 

The  author  may  be  thought  f)artial  to  the  notion^,  of  tiic 
Stoics,  who  conceived  human  life  under  the  iinnge  ct'  a 
game;  at  which  the  entertainment  and  merit  of  the  player^ 
consisted  in  playing  attentively  and  a\(I1,  w  Ik  tl.  r  the -tala 
was  gi'eat  or  ;-mall  *.  "^  This  game,  he  has  had  oeeitsion  Iti 
sec  played  in  can)}is,  on  board  of  ships,  and  in  ])resence  of  the 

*  See  DUcourscs  of  J^/icteti'.s  preserved  by  Airi/iU,  liovk  ii.  c.  a. 
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'Micni}'  :  ultli  tlic  same  oi-  greater  ea?e  than  is  always  to  be 
louiid  in  tl)c  most  secure  situations ;  and  liis  thoughts  were 
long  employed  to  account  lor  this  a])j)carance.  Cicero  was  an 
Acadeuiic;  hut  when  lie  instructed  his  son  in  the  duties  of 
morahty,  he  seized  on  the  principles  of  the  Stoic  philosophy, 
as  the  most  ajiplicable  to  the  contluct  of  human  lite."' 

After  this  copious  account  of  the  Introduction,  it  only  re- 
mains to  state  that  the  work  consists  of  two  parts  :  the  first  relat- 
ing to  the  fact,  or  the  history  of  man's  progressive  nature :  the 
second,  to  the  principles  of  right,  or  the  foundations  of  judg- 
ment and  clioiee,  whether  in  resjiect  to  i)ersonal  (|uality,  law, 
iiiaiuHTs,  <n  political  establishuients. 

Vol.  1.    Part  1.  treats  of  the  most  general  a|)pearanccs  in 
the  nature  and  state  of  man  ;  and  the  subdivisions  consist : 

1.  Of  his  description  and  place  in  the  scale  of  being;  2.  Of 
mind,  or  the  characteristics  of  intelligence ;  and  3.  Of  man's 
nroffrcssive  nature. 

We  are  told,  that  it  is  a  maxim  in  the  science  of  mechaiucs, 
that  matter  is  equally  inert,  whether  in  motion  or  at  rest; 
that  the  function  of  vegetating  life  terminates  in  the  growth  or 
decline  of  the  individual,  and  in  the  propagation  of  the  species ;    . 
and  that   tiu^  iirst  distinction  of  aninud  nature  appears  in  re- 
spect to  xcHl,  and  in  an  exemption  from  the  local  bondage  of 
plants.     There  is  an   organization  indeed,   fitted  to  perfonn 
certain  functions,  analogous  to  the  roots  and  foliage  of  vege- 
tables; but  the  animal,  prepared  for  motion,  carries  hi?  roots 
in  a  portable  form,  wrapt  \\\)  in  himself. 

There  is  a  description  ol"  animals,  avIio  are  observed  to 
combine  their  labours  fbr  a  common  purpose;  those  may  be 
l("ruu>d  the  nrr^aiwiis  -Mxd  political ;  and  under  this  last  de- 
signation,   we  are  authorised   to  comprehend  the  species  of 


man. 


«  Wherever  there  is  a  plurality  of  men,  there  is  also  a 
^.ociety:  and  in  society,  there  is  a  distribution  of  parts,  aud 
<o-opcration  of  many,  to  some  common  purpose  or  end. 

"  Families  may  be  considered  as  the  elementary  formi'  ct 
••■ociety.     Natirms  arc  constituted  upon  a  principle  of  e-.pe-^ 
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diency,  and  to  obtain  security  against  foreign  encjnies,  of 
domestic  disorders;  but  notwithstanding  this  origin,  the  name 
of  a  country  ever  conveys  the  idea  of  an  object  of  the  warmest 
affections ;  hence  the  ardent  enthusiasm  with  which  the  good 
citizen  sacrifices  to  a  pubhc  cause,  every  personal  consideration 
of  ease,  profit,  or  safety." 

While  treating  of  the  mind,  our  author  states,  that  tiie 
most  general  arrangement  of  its  powers  is  that  of  understand- 
ing and  will ;  or,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Hobbes,  "  the  powers 
cog7iitivc,  and  the  powers  active"  Under  the  first  are  in- 
cluded all  the  operations  which  terminate  in  apprehension  or 
knowledge;  under  the  second,  all  the  principles  of  choice 
or  rejection  which  terminate  in  will. 

Among  the  characteristics  of  mind,  knowledge  is  one  of  the 
first  and  most  important.     Although  man,   in  some  instances, 
may  be  found  to  act  in  the  manner  of  a  mere  animal ;  yet,  in 
most  instances,  he  proceeds  upon  his  knowledge  of  an  end ; 
and  upon  his  choice  of  the  means  for  the  attainment  of  it. 
Our  conceptions  are  termed    ideas,   and  ideas  are   types  or 
images.      Some  have  supposed  the  thoughts  and  conceptions 
to  be  in  reahty  a  mere   collection   of  little   images  obtnidotl 
upon  it  from  abroad ;   and    Mr.  Hobbes,  so  prone  to  JNIate- 
rialism,  and  to  the  use  of  corporeal  images,   has  in  modern 
times  led    the   way,   and  has  been  followed  with  little  vari- 
ation, although,   perhaps,   with   more  res))ect   lo  Hk;  dislinc- 
tion  between  mind  and  matter,  by  Des  Carles,   Malebranche, 
Locke,  and  others.     Our  author  frankly  confesses,  that  Mr. 
Hobbes,  as   well  as    Mr.  Locke,    have   expressed  many  just 
observations   in    their   metaphorical   lauiruao-es  of  imafres  or 
ideas;    particularly  in  what  the   one  calls  die   coherence   of 
thoughts,  and  the  other  the  association  of  ideas.     It  is  af,serted, 
however,  that  the  author  of  an  Enquiry  into  the  Human  Mind, 
(Dr.  Reid,)  possesses  great  and  extraoidinaiy  merit,  in  havino- 
first  taught  us  to  state  the  facts  of  which  we  are  conscious,  not 
in  figurative  language,  but  in  the  terms  which  are  proper  to  the 
subject:   dius  removing  the  mist  of  hypothesis  and  metaphor. 
Thc  scepticism  of  ingenious  men,  such  as  Berkeley,  Huniej 
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and  others,  arose  from  their  not  seeing  a  proper  access  to 
knowledge,  through  the  medium  of  ideas ;  without  considering 
whether  tlie  road  they  had  been  directed  to  take,  was  the 
true  or  a  tlilse  one;  hence  tlio}'  were  induced  to  deny  the  |)os- 
sibih'ty  of  arriving  at  the  end. 

Dr.  Ferguson  next  pi'oposes  to  investigate  and  to  ajiply, 
not  to  exphun,  the  laws  of  conception  and  will.  In  pursuance 
of  this  plan,  he  refers  the  sources  of  knowledge  to  four  titles, 
viz.  Consciousness,  Perception,  Testimony,  and  Inference; 
lie  next  considers  the  canons  of  evidence :  observation,  jne- 
nuiry,  imagination,  abstraction,  science,  are  all  defined,  inves- 
ligalcd,  and  considered. 

After  this,  our  author  treats  of  the  {)rimary  sources  of  in- 
clination;  the  sources  of  adventitious  passion;  of  will  and 
fieedom  of  choice;  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  moral  science; 
of  the  sources  of  rehgion;  of  the  origin  of  evil;  and  the  prin- 
ci})lcs  of  progression  in  human  nature :  all  these  pass  regularly 
in  review  before  him. 

AVhile  treating  of  superstition,  the  occasional  alliance  be- 
tween it   and  ambition  is  strongly  alluded  to;    and  it  is  as- 
serted, that  men  actuated  by  the  latter  passion,  have  actually 
fostered  it  in  their  own  bosoms,  whilst  they  employed  it  at  the 
same  time  as  an  engine,  to  work  up  the  minds  of  others  to  their 
purpose :  "  such  adventurers,"  we  are  told,   "  appear  to  l>ave 
been  successful,  in  proportion  as  they  have  set  reason  aside, 
and  substituted  unaccountable  caprice,  instead  of  any  just  or 
virtuous    sentiment    of   the    mind."     Next    to    religious   en- 
thusiasm, the  associations  of  honour  are  observed  to  possess 
the   most   powerful   effect   in    the  government   of  mankind; 
"  upon  this  ground  we  admire  the  fashions  of  In'gh  rank,  its 
titles  and  badges  of  honour,  its  retimie,  equipage,  or  dress; 
and  iortune,  however  powerfully  rcconunended  fiom  the  con- 
sideiation  of  interest,  is  still  more  admired,  and  eagerly  pur- 
sued, as  a  constituent  of  rank.     Even  pleasure  owes  its  prin- 
cipal charm  to  the  distinction  it  gives;  and  the  sumptuous 
table  of  the  rich  is  more  flattering  to  his  vanity  than  to  his 
palate." 
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While  treating  of  llie  incqiuilititvi  o{  coiidilion,  wiiich  aiv 
iJiij)j)C),sc;d  to  have  originally  arisen  ont  of  "  diiFcrent  measures 
of  strength,"  wh(!th(M-  of  body  or  of  mind,  ihc;  Hocfor  per- 
ceives, and  seems  to  lament,  "  that  the  elleets  of  wealth,  in 
procuring  attention  and  submission,  keep  pace  with  the  effects 
of  merit,  in  procuring  esteem  and  affection.  The  vulgar  can 
seldom  distinguish  them;  and  the  order  of  society  sometimes 
requires  that  even  the  most  discerning  i^hould  not  dispute  their 
effects,  or  refuse  to  fortune  the  consideration  of  rank.  It  i:^ 
well  if  the  ordinary  race  of  men  retain  any  sense  of  personal 
merit,  or  escape  the  contagion  of  baseness;  Avhich  can  ])erceivc- 
no  ground  of  elevation  but  riches,  no  object  of  resp<>ct,  bui. 
prosperity  or  ])Ower." 

In  treating  of  "  will,'-  it  is  maintained,  •'  ihat  man  is  con- 
scious of  his  power  to  chuse  among  the  o])jccts  that  occur  to 
him;  and  is  C(mscious  of  the  consideration  on  whicli,  in  any 
particular  instance,  he  has  made  his  choice." 

"  The  decrees  of  Almighty  God,"  we  are  told,  "  are  not  IC^,.s 
eternal  in  being  made  at  any  one  jioint  of  duration  in  pre- 
ference to  another.     The  date  of  their  existence  is  ever  pre- 
sent.    Such  is  the  eternal  now,  to  which  we  sometimes  strive, 
but,  perhaps,  in  vain,  to  elevate  our  thoughts  on  this  subject. 
The   consequence,"   it  is   added,  '•    which  the  fatalist  would 
di  aw  from  the  supposed  necessity  of  human  action  is  likewise 
jil)surd.     'J'he  necessity  consists  in  th(»  relation  of  motive  and 
Avill.     Every  choice,  no  doubt,  proceeds  on  a  motive ;  for  the 
[)nrpo3e  which  is  supposed  in  every  act  of  intelligence,  is  itself 
:i  raotive:  but  how  absurd  for  the  fatalist  to  plead  that  he  is 
n»>t  accountable  for   having  committed  a  bad  action,   under 
pretence,    ll)at  his   intention   itself,    which  was  the  motive  or 
ciuise  of  Jill  l<  action,  was  b;id  !    It  is  evident  that  the  inference 
should  be,  not   impunity  to  the  person  who  acts  from  a  bad 
motive,  l)ut  the  expediency  of  employing  some  counter-motive 
to  restrain  a  bad  one :  and  this  })recisely  is  the  nature  of  pu-- 
nishment,   whether  operating  by  necessity  or  choice.      After 
all,  in  treating  of  the  human  will,  the  names  of  liberty  and 
necessity  may  be  disputed ;  but  notorious  facts  arc  foundation 
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I'liouo.!),   upon  which   wc  may  stifely  (;i  net  llie  fabric  of  moral 
science,  so  far  as  it  is  of  any  im])orlance  to  mankind." 

AVhilo  occupied  about  that  :itunibling-block  of"  the  Atheist, 
"  llio  origin  of  evil,"  the  Doctor  insists,  "  that  established  order 
is  not  more  consonant  to  the  nature  of  man,  than  it  is  in  f-e- 
n-ral    to    all   intellectual   belnos."      Jn   reply   to  the  question, 
"  are   the  admonitions  on    the  side  of  morality  sulficient  to    ' 
point  out  the  choice,   and  to  win  the  adcctions?"   he  answers 
in   the  afRrmative.    "  A  first  notion  rnay  be  erroneous,  but 
contiiuied  experience  must  lead  to  the  truth.     The  conscious- 
iiess  of  moral  evil   is  attended   with  remorse,   shame,  and  de- 
spair: that  of  integrity  and  imiocence,  with  senthnents  directly 
opposite:  insomuch,  thnt  the  testimony  of  conscience,  v/Iiich 
has  been  emphatically   termed  the  Lamp  of  Go'I  in  the  Soul 
of  M(7/L  is  a  striking  evidence  of  his  presence  to  administer 
light,   and  to  enforce  the  discipline,  so  far  as  it  is  })ropcr  to 
be  applied  to  the  instruction  and  guidance  <»f  a  conscious  and 
volnntarv  aijeut." 

While  treating  of  "  progression,"'  great  attention  is  Ijc- 
-towcd  on  habit,  botli  in  a  jioliticaJ  and  moral  .point  of  view  : 
the  elfecls  of  aiubilicjii  are  also  frequently  alluded  to;  and  thai 
of  Cato  and  Antoninus  is  finely  conti-asted  "  Avith  tlic  vile 
ambition  of  Ca>sar,  in  A\ishing  to  reduce?  his  ll-llow-citizens  and 
equals,  lo  huld  llicii-  lives  and  fortunes  at  his  discretion." 

The  l.ist  ^('liion  is  oitiipicd  williilio  considciation  of  "  a 
future  si;iie,"  tor  wliieli  our  author  is  a.  <>re;it  and  able  ad- 
vocate;  and  his  favouiile  position  is,  "thatA\lnle,  in  this  mixed 
condition  of  man.  the  animal  is  tloomed  to  perisjt,  the  intel- 
lectual part  ma}'  continue  to  live  in  immortal  youtli." 

Part  II.  constituting  tlu;  whole  of  \o\.  2.  has  for  its  object 
"  moral  law,  or  the  distinction  of  "ood  and  evil."  This  is 
lubdivided  undci"  the  following  lieads  : 

I.  S|)eei(ic  good;  and,  '2.  'jlie  fuiidanienlal  law^  of  mo- 
rality. Next  comes  jurisjniidence,  or  c<)in])ulsory  lau,  and  the 
law  incident  to,  and  necessary  for  defence.  Moral  action,  and 
the  characteristics  of  a  virtuous  and  liaj)py  life,  constitute  the 
next  subject  of  investigation  :  and,  finally,  Politics,  considered. 
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under  the  specific  heads  of  numbers,  cliaracter,  wealth,  reve- 
nue, civil  and  political  liberty  of  the  })edple,  together  with  a 
consideration  of  the  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  power, 
the  due  exercise  of  all  which  constitutes  national  felicity,  con- 
clude the  whole. 

In  respect  to  the  first  of  these,  we  are  reminded  that  the  phi- 
losophers of  old  employed  themselves  chiefly  in  search  of  a 
"  supreme  good  ;"  and,  while  one  portion  of  them  entertained 
the  opinion  that  pleasure  was  the  chief  good,  another  gave 
precedency  to  virtue :  both  agreed,  however,  in  this  :  "  That 
virtue  was  the  only  secure  and  true  source  of  happiness." 

While  treating  of  pleasure  and  pain,  we  are  told  that  the 
most  agreeable  state  of  the  mind  is  alacrity  in  the  reasonable 
exertions  suggested  by  the  objects  of  hope  or  fear,  and  in  the 
use  of  means  to  obtain  or  avoid  them.  Security  is,  of  all  things, 
the  most  conducive  to  pleasure;  hence  the  value  which  pos- 
session acquires  in  passing  into  property ;  that  is,  in  being  se- 
cured. To  be  employed  is  agreeable ;  but  employments  diifer 
no  less  than  sensations.  "  The  employments  of  a  mild  and  be- 
nevolent affection  are  happy ;  those  of  a  rancorous  and  mali- 
cious temper,  arc  convulsive  and  wretched."  —  "  Things  that 
are  not  of  themselves  of  any  absolute  value,  but  exist  merely  in 
being  compared  with  what  is  possessed  by  other  men,  as  dotni- 
nion,  p-ccedmce,^  andraw^-;  renown  and  cdehrihf  ;  even  riches 
and  forlimc;  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  subsistence  and  well- 
being,  engage  us  in  pursuits  that  are  not  only  precarious  in  the 
event,  but,  in  their  nature,  subjects  of  competition,  jealousy, 
tr.vy,  and  malice.  The  operations  of  parties  in  these  pursuits, 
arc  mutual  impediment  and  mutual  offence  ;  and  the  efforts  of 
one  to  better  himself  is  considered  as  an  act  of  hostility,  or 
carries  die  aspect,  and  the  infection  of  malice,  to  others." 

Malice,  we  are  told,  is  entertained  in  the  various  forms  of 
envy,  revenge,  or  jealousy :  commiseration  or  pity,  being  a  par- 
ticipation of  distress,  implies  suffering,  and  yet  is  known  to  be 

agreeable : 

o 

«  The  broadest  mirth  unfeeling  Folly  wears, 
Is  not  so  sweet  as  Virtue's  very  tears." 
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To  perceive  beauty,  in  any  material  subject,  is  to  perceive 
indications  oF  wisdom  and  goodness;  and  if  we  are  asked,  why 
wisdom  and  iroodness  should  be  adn)iied ?  we  may  answer,  for 
a  reason  like  to  that  for  which  pleasure  is  coveted ;  because  it 
IS  itself  desirable  and  good.  Mind  juedominates  in  nature  : 
it  is  heat  that  gives  spring  and  agitation  to  the  animal  world  ; 
remove  this  intrredient,  and  all  nature  would  freeze  into  a  so- 
lid  juass,  and  become  the  Ibrmless  repository  of  wcriia^  dark- 
ness, and  death.  It  is  exactly  the  same  with  mind,  which 
"  strikes  out  from  the  forms  of  body,  in  the  lovely  aspects  of 
excellence  and  beauty." 

Wisdom  is  termed  "  the  virtue  of  intelligence;"  and  man, 
to  whom  such  a  large  portion  of  it  is  attributed,  possesses  a  na- 
ture, every  (juality  of  which  is  an  energy,  not  a  quiescent  mode 
of  existence.  To  be  conscious  of  excellence,  from  the  Acry 
luitin-e  of  ap})robation  and  esteem,  is  a  state  of  enjoyment ;  and 
to  be  conscious  of  vileness  or  defect,  a  slate  of  sullering. 

As  to  liaj)piness,  we  are  told  : 

1.  "  That  whatever  be  its  cause,  it  is  itself  an  attribute  of 
the  mind :"  And, 

2.  "  That  a  person,  when  said  to  be  happy,  can  justify  this 
assertion  only  in  proportion  as  his  enjoyments  are  habitual, 
lasting,  and  conceived  to  be  secure."  Our  audior  ridicules,  on 
this  occasion,  the  ostentatious  paradox,  that  all  external  situa- 
tions are  equal ;  and  that  the  perfect  man  would  be  equally 
ha[)})y  in  the  bull  of  Phalaris,  as  on  a  bed  of  roses  ! 

The  Stoics,  to  whom  our  author,  as  before  hinted,  seems 
firmly  attached,  limited  die  appellation  of  good  to  virtue;  that 
of  evil,  to  vice  alone.  Under  this  limitation,  we  arelokl,  their 
fiunous  paradox,  that  pnin  is  no  evil,  and  the  gifts  ofjorlunc  in- 
different, meant  no  more  than  diat  there  was  not  any  moral 
turpitude  in  j^ain ;  and  that  the  gifts  of  fortune  neither  ex- 
clude, nor  secure,  the  possession  of  virtue. 

While  treating  of  jurisprudence,  or  compulsory  law,  it  is 
maintained,  that  force  is  si>metimes  necessary  to  obtain  the  ob- 
servance of  moral  laws.  That  which  a  person  may  lawfully 
defend  or  muintiiiu,   i.  his   '^-ight;"   a  tuiin  which  may  be 
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reckoned  among  tlie  subjocts  anLkIi  :iro  not  siisceptililc  oi  a 
I'ormal  definition.  IVrong  is  the  violation  of  right;  but  ttif 
latter  is  exclusive,  and  snfliciont  to  set  aside  cv(  ry  supposcable 
claim  or  pretension  to  the  same  subject.  The  law  of  dctenci; 
arises  out  of  this;  and  it  may  originate  in  occupancy,  labour, 
contract,  t)bligation,  convention,  forfeiture,  &:c. 

Rio-hts  then,  here  trealed  under  ihe  diilerent  titles  of  vo  ■■ 
soncd  and  real,  of  original  and  advat  fit  ions,  are  to  be  defendeii 
or  maintained  in  a  variety  of  diilerent  ^v;lys,  so  far  as  nations 
arc  concerned ;  such  as,  persuasion,  deception ;  or  misinforma- 
tion and  force.  Single  persons,  also,  have  a  right  to  protect 
and  defend  Z//t',  liinb,  and  faculUj  ;  and  law  is  a  general  arbi- 
ter to  v/hicli  fellow-citizens  necessarily  refer  their  dispntcs. 

Under  the  head  of  "  Politics,"  the  Doctor  next  treai.-^  of  lo- 
cietv  and  f>;ovcrnment,  or  nationid  establislnnonts,  in  reference 
to  the  ."ood  and  evil  of  which  they  are  susceptible,  or  the  com- 
parative advantages  in  respect  to  v»hich  they  are  unequal.  The 
people  are  considered  as  the  object  for  whose  sake  the  stKiety 
is  instituted,  and  for  Avhich  it  ought  to  be  preserved ;  as  v.ell  as 
the  means  by  which  the  society  is  so  formed  and  preserved.  In 
the  first  point  of  view,  the  celebrated  maxim  of  "  ^alm  poind}. 
suprema  lex  csto"  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  ])olilical 
science.  **  If  the  people  be  happy,  we  have  no  title  to  inquire 
to  M-hat  other  purpose  they  serve ;  for  this  itself  is  the  purpose 
of  all  human  eshiblishnieiits," 

"  I'l'.ere  is  a  m(>aning  nunexed  lo  liberty,"  v,e  j.c  luld, 
••"•  wliich  is  liighly  interesting  to  every  ingeinmus  )nind.  Its 
votaries  are  suj^pu^ed  to  have  a  common  cause  with  llieir  fol- 
low creatures;  and  ever  occupy  a  distinguished  rank  in  the 
\kt  of  heroes.  It  is  thus  that  Pclopidas  a'ul  Thrasybulus, 
Dion,  Cato,  and  Brutus,  rose  above  the  levJ  even  of  eminent 
Dion.  It  inspires  magnrjiimity  and  nobleness  v>f  mind  ;  at  ilie 
same  time,  like  (  very  otiier  object  that  gr^'atly  concerns  man- 
kind, certain  ;nisai)prehen';ions  of  it,  or  lal^e  preteiisioiis-  to  it, 
G^ive  Dccasioii  (o  gre;.!  abuse.  The  ..ealoi  I'oi'  liberiy  lias  run 
into  the  wildest  disoi-ders  ;  and  adventurers,  under  }>reieiK-e  i)i" 
p.romoting  it,   have  found  their  way  to  tlio  r.ioH  violent  and 
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pcviiicious  usurpations.     To  this   we  ascribe  the  trilnmitiaii 
}iower,  and  the  usurpations  of  Caesar  and  Cromwell." 

Our  author  very  justly  observes,  that  liberty,  or  freedom,  is 
not,  as  tlie  origin  of  the  name  may  seem  to  imply,  an  exemption 
from  all  restraint ;  but,  rather,  the  most  eH'ectual  application 
of  every  just  restraint  to  all  the  members  of  a  free  slate, 
whether  they  be  niiigislratcs  or  subjects.  It  is  under  a  just 
restraint  only  that  every  person  is  safe,  and  cannot  be  invaded, 
either  in  the  freedom  of  his  person,  his  property,  or  innocent 
action.  Liberty  is  here  defined,  "  the  operation  ol"  a  just  go- 
vernment, and  the  exemption  from  injury  of  an}-  sort,  lathcr 
llian  merely  an  exemption  from  rt^str.'iint." 

Security  is  the  essenct;  of  IVeedou),  and  freedom  the  genuine 
fruit  of  political  establi-shmenls.  lint,  although  all  men  have 
an  e(]ual  right  to  defend  themselves;  yet  all  men  have  not 
equal  things  to  defend.  Distinctions  of  rank,  for  the  most 
part,  arc  taken  from  hi  rlh  or  property ;  and  we  may  censure 
tlie  rule,  but  cannot  reverse  it.  AVealth  is  at  least  the  symptom 
of  national  felicity,  but  it  maybe  ])roduclive  of  prodigality,  li- 
centiousness, aTul  brutality;  and,  in  lliis  case,  it  becomes  a  symj)- 
tora  of  misery,  as  it  actually  was  in  ancient  Rome. 

In  free  states,  men  arc  seUlom  of  one  mind  on  any  subject 
whatever;  hence  conversation  assumes  the  form  of  debate  or 
controversy:  "  and  it  is  in  this  form  that  diey  (the  citizens  of  a 
free  state),  are  most  likely  to  receive  from  one  another  nuitual 
instruction  and  iiY)))rovenient  of  thought.  The  freedom  of 
conversation,  tl.'Lrcfbrc,  whcthei-  re  laling  to  matters  of  |)iiblic 
deliberatiojj,  or  private  concern,  is  at  once  ;i  symptom  of  just, 
as  well  as  vigorous  govcrnmenl." 

"  The  felicity  of  nations,"  we  arc  told  towards  the  conclu- 
sion, "  is  proportioned  to  tlie  degree  in  which  every  citizen  is 
safe,  and  is  moGt  perfect  where  every  ingenuous  or  innocent  ef- 
fort of  the  human  mind  is  encouraged ;  where  government  de- 
volves on  the  wise;  and  where  the  inollensive,  though  weak, 
is  secure.  In  societies  that  approach  the  nearest  to,  or  recede 
the  farthest  from  this  description,  the  individual  may  in  his 
own  part  be  either  wretched  or  hnppy.     Clodius  was  a  wretch 
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in  the  abuse  of  a  fi-eedom  he  took  up  in  tlic  midst  of  disorder 
and  faction;  and  Helvidius  or  Thrasca  was  happy,  though 
under  a  tyranny  by  which  their  country  was  oppressed.  Every 
one,  indeed,  is  answerable  only  for  himself;  and  in  preserving 
the  inteo-rity  of  one  citizen,  does  what  is  required  of  him  for 
the  happiness  of  the  whole." 
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No.  XI. 
GEORGE  HARDINGE,  ESQ. 

FIRST  JUSTICE  OF  THE  COUNTIES  OF  BRECON,  GLAMORGAN,  AND 
RADNOR;  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  TO  THE  QUEEN;  AND  VICE-PRESI- 
DENT   OF    TflE    PHILANTHROPIC    SOCIRTY. 

I  HE  Ilaidiiigcs  Hie  di'sccndod  from  an  ancient  family,  long 
seated  at  King's  Newton,  a  small  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Mel- 
bourne, in  Derbyshire.  Their  residence  is  now  in  possession 
of  Lord  IMelbourne.*  Sir  Robert  Hardinge,  born  in  1700, 
appears  to  have  taken  part  with  the  King  during  the  civil  wars; 
and  was  knighted  by  Charles  L  Nicholas,  his  grandson,  the 
father  of  the  subject  of  tlie  present  article,  was  born  in  1700, 
and  educated  at  Eton,  whence  he  removed  to  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  a  Fellowship,  and  took  the  de- 
gree of  M.  A.  His  fame  for  learning  was  singularly  great, 
both  at  school  and  the  university;  his  powers  for  composition, 
in  respect  to  Latin  verse  too,  were  very  conspicuous  f:  in  his 
political  principles,  he  appears  to  have  been  a  Whig. 

*   LitfTiiry  Alice,  vol.  V.   p.  33R.  , 

■]-  His  Latin  poems  have  Ijeen  publislicd  :  he  was  also  author  of  many  Eitgtisli  ones, 
particularly  the  "  Denliilliad,"  oerssioned  by  Sir  George  Oxeiidon's  hounds  running 
through  Latiy  Gray's  £^arilcn  at  D'^iiiiiH,  in  East  Kent  in  1747  ;  ivhirli  was  |)rin»r.J  irj 
the  "Select  ('<'llccii(Mi,"  K^V-  Ml- was  ?lsj  tlie  first  ulu)  ijavf  ilic  UTi'' veadiup  to  a 
remarkable  passage  in  one  ol  Koracc's  Odes,  v.liicli  dbtalncd  tii>-  aiiprobaiion  ot  tliat  stern 
critic  Dr.  Bi-ntlry  hinistir. 

So  h:gh  indeed  was  his  rt-pntaiiiiii,  iliat  an  appeal  \v.is  mad'."  to  Iiiin  of  a  most  jinpular 
nature,  when  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons,  by  the  two  greatest  orators  of  that  day. 
Sir  Robert  Walpr'.e  in  one  of  Iiis  speeches  happened  lo  ttiisquote  the  following  passage 
of  Horace  :  — 


"  Hie  mnrus  ahcneus  csto 


Nil  conscire  sibi,  nulb  piiliescere  culpa. " 

Hi»  error  consisted  In  his  alteration  of  the  tinec  last  words  to  "  null!  pallcsccre  culpne." 
On  this  Pulteney,  an  Etonian,  asserted,  that  "  the  Minister's  Latin  was  as  bad  as  his 
politics  I"  Sir  Robert,  who  was  a  \Vcstmin:;tcr  man,  persevered;  and  a  guinea  beiii^  die 
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Mr.  Nicholas  Hardiiige  was  intended  for,  and  actually  called 
to  tlie  Bar ;  but  as  he  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpolc,  other  views  soon  opened  the  prospect  of  a  readier 
road  to  fortune.  The  oflice  of  Chief  Clei'k  of  the  House  oi' 
Commons  happening  to  be  vacant  in  1731,  he  obtained  that 
valuable  appointment,  which  he  held  until  February  174;7-8, 
when  he  disposed  of  it  in  favour  of  Mr.  Dyson,  for  the  very  in- 
competent suiu  oi'OOOOl.  It  has  shice  produced  2  or  300,000/. 
to  that  gentleman,  and  his  successor,  Mr.  Hatsell,  the  present 
possessor ;  on  whose  demise  the  fees  are  to  be  regulated  and 
appropriated. 

In  December,  1738,  he  married  Jane,  fifth  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Pratt,  of  \\  ilderncss  in  Kent,  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench,  and  sister  to  the  first  Lord  Camden,  by  whom  he  had 
nine  sons  and  three  daughters. 

On  the  resignation  of  his  oflice,  Mr.  1  lardinge  became 
M.  P.  for  Eye  in  Suffolk ;  but  he  appears  to  have  been  a  poet 
rather  than  an  orator.  In  1752,  he  was  appointed  Joint-Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury ;  and  as  he  was  also  Attorney-General  to 
William,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  Auditor  to  the  Princes- 
Amelia,  he  must  have  been  very  rich  at  the  period  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  April  9,  1758. 

It  ought  to  be  recorded  as  a  proof  of  the  taste  of  this  gentle- 
man, that  he  was  a  great  admirer  of  Milton.  When  the  fame 
of  that  celebrated  man  was  basely  attacked,  in  consequence 
of  the  forgeries  of  Lauder,  Mr.  Hall,  Fellow  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  addressed  a  sonnet  to  him,  commencing  with  the 
four  following  lines :  — 

Hartlingc!  firm  advocate  of  Milton's  fame! 
Avenge  the  honour  of  his  injur'd  Muse  : 
The  bold  Salmasius  dar'd  not  to  accuse, 
And  brand  him  living  with  a  felon's  name  ! 


Rmoiint  of  a  wager  luid  on  this  occasion,  was  adjudged  to  the  former  by  Mr.  Hiirdinge, 
■\vIio  boldly  and  honourably  decided  against  liis  own  patron. 

Tins  piece  of  money,  on  the  demise  of  the  victor  (afterwards  created  Earl  of  Bath)  waf 
found  carefully  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  white  paper. 
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His  sister  was  married  to  Mr.  Hay,  M.  P.  who  happened 
to  be  crooked ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  he  wrote 
and  published  an  *'  Essay  on  Deformity  !" 

George  Hardinge,  the  second  son,  of  whom  we  now  treat, 
was  born  in  or  about  the  year  1743. 

After  some  previous  education  at  home,  he  was  sent  to  Eton, 
where  Dr.  Barnard  *  then  piesided ;  and  such  was  the  reputa- 
tion of  this  celebrated  master,  that  he  increased  the  number  of 
his  scholars  from  three  to  five  hundred ;  while  the  rival  estab- 
lishment of  Markham,  at  Westminster,  was  stationary.  As 
George  was  always  of  a  gay  turn,  he  became  not  only  fond  of 
reading,  but  also  of  acting  plays.  At  one  period  a  tragedy,  then 
veiy  popular,  was  to  be  performed  in  private ;  and  on  this  occa- 
sion, our  student  liad  the  part  of  the  hero  assigned  him,  doubt- 
less very  much  to  his  own  satisfaction.  But  he  had  prudence 
enough  not  to  venture  on  so  arduous  an  attempt,  without  what 
Mr.  Pope  had  recently  declared  to  be  some  of  the  necessary 
requisites:  — 

"  Cato's  long  wig,  flower'd  gown,  and  lacker'd  cliair  !'* 

The  last  of  these  articles  ajjpears  to  have  been  beyond  his 
reach.  However,  with  some  difficuky,  he  at  length  actually 
obtained  the  second-hand  representatives  of  the  two  others; 
but,  while  all  the  spectators  were  in  a  delirium  of  ecstaty,  lo  ! 
Dr.  Bernard  suddenly  advanced  along  the  temporary  stage, 
with  all  the  stateliness  of  classical  dignity,  on  which  the  actors, 
one  onljr  excepted,  instantly  fled,  while  the  whole  audience  was 
appalled  with  fear  !  Young  Hnrdinge,  however,  thought  it  un- 
worthy of  the  histrionic  art,  to  withdraw.  He  accordingly  felt 
and  conducted  himself  like  a  Roman  Senator;  and  would  not 
yield  to  the  usurped  authority  of  this  new  Caesar,  who  had  thus 
passed  the  Rubicon,  and  driven  the  forces  of  the  Republic  before 
him  with  a  frown.  But  the  indignant  concjueror,  astonished  at 
such  a  marked  disobedience  to  his  authority,  instantly  tore  thewig 

*  Tliis  gentleman  succeeded  Dr.  Sumner  in  May,  17S4,  and  remained  at  Etri;i  vmtil 
OeieniLer,  )"65,  wlien  lie  himself  was  suc<-eedcd  by  John  Foster,  H.  A. 
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and  crown  from  the  patriot  they  had  become  so  well ;  and  bore 
them  both  off  as  trophies  to  his  apartment ! 

On  searching  the  Musaj  Etonenses  for  achievements  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind,  the  name  of  "  Hardinge,"  appears  in  the  Index  to 
▼ol.  i. ;  anil  in  page  238,  is  found  to  some  Latin  verses,  there 
referred  to.  The  date  is  not  annexed  ;  but  as  (hey  are  insert- 
ed between  two  other  compositions  of  A.  D.  175f),  and  A.D. 
1 761e,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  they  originated  with  one,  who 
was  all  his  hfe  addicted  to  poetry.  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  this  winter-piece :  — 

"  Flumina  per  constrlcta  gelu,  clivosque  navales 
Me  ducas  Diana,  tuas  ubi  colla  capistris, 
Dama  dcdit  levibus  gaudens  parere  lupatis. 
Te  duce  Rhiphaeam  glaciem  fluviosque  nivales 
Arte  nov^,  et  junctis  ausus  percurrerc  cervis,  5 

Lustrat  Hyperboreos  plaustro  vagus  incola  tractus. 

"  Non  tamen  lias  artes  equiti  fera  bruma  Britaiino 
Indulsit,  virides  radat  licet  axe  citato 
Non  auriga  piger  campos,  et  mollia  prata, 
Transvolvet ;  albentes  glaciali  frigore  campos.  10 

Hiberni  metuens  cursus  fugit ;  arva  revisens, 
Cum  Phoebus  Zephyris  laxat  redeuntibus  auras. 

<'  Non  ita  qua  tcrram  nativo  frigore  durant 
Porpetui  llatus  Boreas,  gclidaque  sub  arcto 
Indigent  torpent  hiemes,  miro  impeto  Luppo  15 

Radit  lubricum  iter,  solidumque  supervolvat  aequor. 
Fors  gerit  ad  vicum  calatbos,  et  parvula  ruris 
Dona  sui ;  faciles  sulcat  durata  per  undae 
Claustra  vias,  solidaeque  nivis  multo  aggere  canos 
Percurrit  monies  illi  fidissima  conjux  20 

Pone  subit,  dilecta  comes  ;  patrique  lucelli 
Participes  currunt  pueri,  queis  flectere  gyros 
Arte  rudi  labor,  et  monitis  impcllcre  ccrvuni. 

*'  Scilicet  ipsa  suos  partus  ad  frigora  dueit 
Mater,  et  in  patrio  firmans  impubia  ponit 
Membra  gelu :  mox  et  glacialia  tesque  viarum  25 

Ipsa  docct  penetrare,  levemque  ascendere  currum. 
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His  tamen  algcntes,  genialis  flanima,  medullas, 
Versat  amor :  quoties  per  lustra  albentia  nymphce 
Complexus  puer  optatos  petit  en  ubi  cervi  30 

Flectit  lora  morre  inipatiens.  "  Fugc,  ctrve,  per  scquor, 
Flagitat  aut  aquila;  celeres,  aut  lulniinis  alas 
Nostcr  Amor:  levis  i,  fugias,"  &c. 

After  remaining  during  the  usual  period  at  Eton,  Mr.  George 
Hardinge  removed  to  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  where  he  ob- 
tained the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1778.  About  this  period,  hav- 
ing been  induced  by  family  considerations  to  addict  himselt  to 
tlie  profession  of  the  law,  of  which  his  maternal  uncle  was  at  that 
time  so  conspicuous  a  member,  he  entered  himself  of  the  Mid- 
die  Temple,  and  was  accustomed  to  eat  his  commons,  in  the 
noble  hall  of  that  society,  in  the  window  of  which  are  to  be  found 
emblazoned,  the  arms  of  many  of  our  judges ;  while  one  of  the 
iinest  ornamental  oak  screens  in  Europe,  exhibits  a  specimen 
of  the  taste  of  our  ancestors,  and  the  perfection  of  our  artists  in 
wood-carving,  during  former  times. 

At  this  period,  Mr.  Hardinge,  who  was  bred  a  Whig,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  most  enthusiastic  patriot.  Some  of  his 
relatives  lived  in  great  intimacy  with  the  celebrated  Dr.  Aken- 
side;  and  as  his  father  was  accustomed  to  recipe  tli€  "  Invoca- 
tion to  Ancient  Greece,"  with  peculiar  grace  and  emphasis,  our 
young  lawyer  not  only  admired  the  noble  sentiments  of  liberty 
contained  in  that  composition  ;  but  also  the  poet  In'mself,  whom 
he  saw  frequently  at  his  friend  Mr.  Dyson's  table.  But  when 
the  physician,  in  consequence  of  being  professionally  employed 
by  the  Royal  Family  *,  altered  his  verses,  so  as  to  render  them 
subservient  to  his  own  interests ;  he  was  then  termed  a  "  Tory" 
by  Mr.  Hardinge,  who  actually  "  looked  cool  upon  him ;" 
never  dreaming  that  he  himself  might  live  long  enough  to  be 
one  day  greeted  with  the  very  same  epithet ! 

Tt  was  some  time  after  this  period,  that  he  became  acquainted 
with  a  great  constitutional  lawyer,  who  wished  to  allure  him 
from  the  flowery  and  deceitful  paths  of  pleasure,  and  point  his 

»  He  was  api)o:iital  Physician  to  the  Quean. 
T  iJ 
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views  to  great,  noble,  and  useful  objects.  Had  he  ibiloweci 
his  advice  and  example,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
highest  honours  of  the  profession  would  have  been  attained 
by  him. 

A  SONNET, 

Mdressed  by  Sir  W.  Jones  to  G.  flardinge,  Esq. 

Hardinge !  whom  Catnden's  voice  and  Camden's  fame, 
To  nobler  thoughts,  and  high  attempts  excite ; 
Whom  thy  Icarn'd  Sire's  well-pohslied  lays  invite. 

To  kindle  in  thy  breast  Phaebean  flume : 

Oh,  rise  !  oh,  emulate  their  lives,  and  claim 
The  glorious  meed  of  many  a  studious  night, 
And  many  a  day  spent  in  asserting  right ; 

Repressing  wrong,  and  bringing  fraud  to  shame  ! 

Nor  let  the  glare  of  wealth  or  pleasure's  bow'rs 

Allure  thy  fancy  —  think  how  TuUy  shone ; 

Think  how  Demosthenes  with  heav'nly  fire 
Shook  Phihp's  throne,  and  lighten'd  o'er  his  tow'rs. 

What  gave  them  strength  ?  —  not  eloquence  alone, 
But  minds  elate,  above  each  low  desire. 

In  1776  Mr.  Hardinge  made  a  little  tour  on  the  continent  *, 
where  he  remained  some  time.  So  great  was  his  attachment 
to  the  memory  of  the  amiable  Madame  Sevigne,  author  of  the 

*  When  a  very  young  man,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Lady  Gray,  niotlier  of  the  lute  Sir 
James  Gray,  K.B.  and  an  ambassador  to  several  foreign  courts,  at  Denhill,  in  East 
Kent.  "  Lady  Gray,"  says  lie,  "  almost  reached  the  age  of  100.  She  was  the 
handsomest  old  woman  I  ever  saw,  and  her  complexion  at  90,  was  tl»at  of  a  beautifully 
fair  girl  in  her  teens. 

"  Her  spirits  were  astonishing ;  and  she  was  the  best  company  imaginable.  Of  her 
generosity  and  good  nature  to  youn^  people,  I  give  you  this  remarkable  trait :  I  visited 
her  at  Dei-MU,  when  I  was  a  young  man.  She  heard  me  lament  that  I  was  too  poor 
to  sail  across  the  Cha.n.el,  and  then  ride,  (for  I  had  my  horses  with  me,)  to  the  Hague. 
The  next  morning  sh-;  came  down  stoirs  to  me  widi  a  purse  in  her  hand.  "  There," 
said  she,  "  go  and  hang  yourself!" 

"  It  coniaineJ  fifiy  guineas.  I  fell  at  her  feet ;  and  the  following  day  was  at  Calais  ; 
proceeded  through  Lisle  and  Brussels  to  the  Hague  ;  saw  every  thing  and  person,  ihat 
were  my  objects ;  and  was  her  guest  again  in  a  month." 
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diarming  letters  wliich  puss  under  licr  name;  thnt  lie  was 
^dually  induced  to  make  a  pilgrimnge  to  the  Chateau  de 
Grignan.  There  lie  passed  a  day  or  two,  and  obtained  four 
drawings  oflier  residence,  all  of  which  he  afterwards  presented 
to  Mr.  Walpole,  who  carefully  deposited  them  among  his 
treasures  at  Strawberry  Hill;  and  promised  to  make  tlicm 
"  heii-looms." 

On  his  return  he  cultivated  the  INIuses  with  still  more  as- 
siduity than  the  "  Year  Books ;"  but  notwithstanding  this,  he 
occasionally  dedicated  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  to 
his  professional  studies. 

On  coming  of  age,  he  found  himself  in  possession  of  a  good 
estate  in  the  county  of  Suri-ey.  His  father  had  resided  for 
many  years  at  Canbury,  near  Kingston :  and  as  his  family  had 
held  offices  under  all  the  three  Princes  of  the  House  of  Han-. 
over,  a  considerable  patrimonial  fortune  had  been  thus  ac- 
cumulated *.  However,  during  the  whole  of  his  life,  he  was 
inattentive  to  his  own  immediate  interests ;  and  thus  derived 
but  little  advantage  fiom  the  good  fortune  or  good  conduct 
of  his  ancestors. 

He  now  appears,  however,  to  have  formed  a  most  re- 
spectable acquaintance:  for  he  reckoned  among  his  fi'?udsa 
number  of  characters  hio-hly  estimable,  on  account  «'f  their 
prudence,  economy,  and  decorum,  as  well  as  their  knowledge 
and  abilities.  At  ihe  period  alludotl  to,  he  was  carefid  to 
cultivate  an  intimacy  with  ;ill  the  distinguished  lawyers  of 
the  day;  and  he  also  carried  on  a  regular  correspondence 
with  several  men,  justly  celebrated  for  their  literary  acquire- 
ments. 

Mr.  Hardinge  by  this  time  was  called  to  the  bar;  and  soon 

*  III  addition  to  his  nianerial  estates,  Mr.  Ilardlnge  also  inherited  some  church  pre- 
ferments. He  settled  the  valuuh'.e  living'  of  Kiii-ston-oti-Thames,  vijion  his  next 
hruther,  Henry;  and  in  17()9,  jmimrcd  an  act  (if  iiailinnunt  for  new  modcUing  this 
vicjirage,  which  had  formerly  intlndod,  niK  only  Kin<!;s(on,  ilie  moOirr-chuTih,  but  also 
the  chapels,  or  ciiracies  of  Richmond,  K«w,  IVtcrshaiii,  TliaHies-Dittoii,  and  East 
INIcuilsey. 

This  measure  produced  a  bitter  attack  on  the  part  of  the  late  Gilbert  Wakefield, 
whose  brother  was  Vicar  of  Jliclimond;  but  it  was  omitted  in  the  second  edition  of  l\i5 
memoirs. 

T   4? 
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after,  through  the  influence  of  his  uncle,  obtained  a  silk  gowii 
with  a  patent  of  precedencij.  In  consequence  of  this,  he  waa 
enabled  to  take  briefs  against,  as  well  as  for  the  crown ;  and 
as  he  already  possessed  considerable  reputation  for  eloquence, 
he  began  to  obtain  a  good  deal  of  practice  at  Msz  Prius. 

A  seat  in  parliament  next  became  an  object  of  his  ambi- 
tion ;  and  he  was  accordingly  elected,  or  rather  nominated  for 
Old  Sarum  * ;  and  sat  for  that  borough  during  several  suc- 
ceeding parliaments  until  1802,. when  a  new  arrangement  took 
place.  In  this  situation,  ho  was  deemed  a  promising  orator ; 
but  so  far  was  he  from  evincing  any  marked  dislike  to  the 
measures  of  the  court,  as  had  been  expected  by  some  of  his 
early  friends,  that  he  generally  sided  with  His  Majesty's  mi- 
nisters. Accordingly,  professional  honours  were  not  wanting ; 
for  in  1787  he  was  appointed  to  the  respectable  situation  of 
senior  justice  for  the  counties  of  Brecon,  Glamorgan,  and 
lladnor.  f 

In  17S3,  being  no  longer  in  parliament,  he  defended  Sir 
Thomas  Rumbold,  when  the  conduct  of  that  gentleman  was 
attacked ;  and  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  threatened  against 
him.  He  appears  also,  at  first,  to  have  been  an  advocate  for 
the  virtue,  integrity,  as  well  as  acknowledged  talents,  and 
great  abilities  of  Mr.  Hastings,  whom  he  also  defended ;  and 
vhose  prosecution  was  not  only  of  unexampled  duration,  but 
attended  with  a  variety  of  personal  hardships.  It  seems, 
however,  that  like  Mr.  Pitt,  he  would  only  go  certain  lengths 
with  the  Ex-Governor  General,  for  his  conduct  was  after- 
wards commented  upon  by  Major  Scott;  and  he  deemed  it 
necessary  to  answer  that  gentleman  in  a  pamphlet. 

Such  was  his  reputation  for  professional  eloquence,  that  when 

*  He  succee;led  John  Williams,  Esq. 

t  Mr.  Hardii.ge,  .lesignaled  of  I  yrion,  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  was  returned  for 
the  borough  of  Old  Sarum,  to  the  15iii  parliament  of  Great  Briiaiii,  (1780,)  he  wjs 
then  Sjliciior(]enerdl  to  the  Queen.  He  was  re-elected  in  1784;  and  having  been 
made  a  Wflsh  Jiid^.-,  ;i  new  writ  was  ordered  in  November,  1787,  wlun  hi- was  re-chosen. 
He  was  again  re-chosen  in  1790,  wilh  .Mr.  Sullivan  ;  in  1796  witli  the  Earl  of  Mor- 
iiington,  now  Marquis  of  Wellcslry  ;  and  he  also  sat  in  the  first  Imperial  Parliament, 
with  Mr.  Home  Tookc,  for  his  colleagne.  Since  this  period  he  has  not  sat  in  the 
Houso  of  Commons. 
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at  a  later  period  of  liis  Hie,  the  house  of  Dr.  Priestley  was 
burnt  down  by  a  mob,  and  his  property  destroyed,  he  was 
employed  by  the  hundred  in  which  it  was  situate,  to  plead  in 
mitigation  of  damages.  Accordingly,  he  read  to  the  jury, 
certain  extracts  from  the  printed  opinions  of  that  celebrated 
laan ;  from  the  violence  of  which,  (notwithstanding  these  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  extent  of  injury  received,)  he  wished 
to  draw  inferences  favourable  to  the  interests  of  his  clients. 
Accordingly  a  verdict  was  obtained,  which  is  said  to  have 
f  een  altogether  inadequate  in  point  of  compensation. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  ILutlinge  determined  to  marry,  and  hi- 
friends  rejoiced  at  this  event,  as  it  was  deemed  likely  ihat  h<* 
would  then  forget  the  flowery  haunts  of  Parnassus;  and  lool 
henceforth  only  to  a  snug  and  comfortable  seat  on  the  wool- 
sack. He  had  been  already  nominated  Attorney  General  to 
the  Queen,  and  nothing  was  wanting  but  regular  habits  and 
attention ;  for  all  readily  allowed,  tliat  nature  had  furnished 
him  with  talents  for  any  situation  that  it  was  in  the  power  of 
the  crown  to  bestow.  Accordingly,  he  became  united  to  Lucy, 
the  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  late  Richard  Long,  of  Ches- 
terfield Street,  Esq. ;  with  this  amiable  and  beautiful  young 
lady,  who  still  survives  him,  he  obtained  a  considerable  for- 
tune, but  they  had  no  progeny ;  and  for  many  years  before 
his  demise,  a  separation,  by  mutual  con-jcnt,  had  actually  taken 
place. 

Soon  after  his  marriage,  Mr.  Hardinge  removed  with  his 
wife  to  a  house  calh.'d  Mtrgmcw's  Castle^  situate  in  the  meadows 
of  Twickenham,  exactl}'  in  front  of  the  river.  This  must  be 
allowed  to  have  been  classic  ground ;  for  it  was  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  Pope's  villa. 

Here  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  two  Hterary  men, 
which  tended  to  render  this  period  of  his  life,  in  no  small 
degree  pleasant.  One  of  his  neighbours,  Mr.  Owen  Cam- 
bridge, was  like  himself  a  poet;  and  like  himself  too,  paid  his 
court  to  the  Muses,  to  an  extreme  old  age.  Mr.  Walpole  was 
the  other,  with  whom  he  frequently  dined,  and  spent  the 
evening.     "  The  effeminacy  of  hie  manners,"  observes  Mr. 
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Hardinge,  "  was  lost  in  Lis  wit,  ingenuity,  and  whimsical,  hui 
entertaining  kind  of  knov/iedge.  Though  he  was  elegant  and 
polished,"  adds  he  "  he  was  not,  1  think,  wdl-bred,  in  the  best 
view  of  the  phrase.  He  demanded  a  full  stretch  of  admiring 
homage  to  his  hoiis  mots ,-  and  rather  lectured  in  a  series  of 
prose  epigrams,  tlian  conversed  playfully,  and  so  as  to  put  the 
hearer  quite  at  liis  ease."  * 

Notwithstantling  this,  they  appear  to  have  lived  in  great  in- 
timacy, and  to  have  courted  the  company  of  each  other. 

Mr.  Hardinge,  a  considerable  time  before  this,  had  puli- 
lished  an  edition  of  some  of  his  father's  poetical  works;  others 
are  to  be  found  scattered  in  vai-ious  collections  of  fugitive 
pieces ;  and  it  was  his  fixed  intention  to  print  the  whole  in  a 
handsome  manner.  He  never  was  enabled,  however,  it  seems, 
to  perform  an  office,  which  he  always  considered  as  a  duty. 
This  gentleman,  who  well  merited  all  his  regard,  and  of  whom 
we  have  already  made;  honourable  mention,  aj)pcars  to  have 
been  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

On  May  17th,  1807,  Mr.  Hardinge  lost  his  sole  surviv- 
ing parent,  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  term,  his  "•  Angel 
Mother."  This  lady,  together  with  two  of  her  daughters,  had 
retired  to  the  county  of  Kent,  and  she  closed  her  days  at  a 
pretty  little  seat  there,  called  Grove  House,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
residence  of  her  nephew  the  present  Marcjuis  Camden.  Tliis 
place  she  continued  to  embellish  and  adorn,  so  as  to  render  it 
a  very  agreeable,  and  indeed,  a  very  romantic  residence.  It 
is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  she  was  greatly  addicted  to  ro- 
mar.ces  and  novels.  In  this  passion,  she  participated  with  her 
iliustrious  brother ;  a  fact,  often  asserted,-}-  but  never  entirely 
credited,  in  respect  to  this  legal  luminary,  until  fully  con- 
iirnicd  by  the  pen  of  his  nephew.    It  is  not  a  little  remarkable, 

*  Letter  to  Mr.  Nicholls,  1814. 

f  "  The  late  venerable  Earl  Camden  (once  Lord  Higli  Clianielldr  of  England,  and 
•a  character  of  highdij^niiy,  ability,  learning,  and  independence),  is  said  to  have  learned 
Spanish  very  late  in  liie,  to  read  romances  in  that  language  ;  having  exhausted  those 
written  in  English,  Frencli,  and  Italian.  All  the  world  knows  that  Cato  learned 
Cietl:,  at  bixty  yearo  of  age,  to  read  the  romances  in  thai  tongue." 

Pursuits  of  Liierature,  Note  [u)  p.  .)0, 
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tlmt    Mr.    Fox,    during    the    whole  of  his  parliamciUary  and 
public  lite,  addicted  lumseli'to  the  same  pursuit. 

In  nil  unpublished  volume,  entitled  "  The  Filial  Tribute," 
her  son  has  printed  the  following  lines,  which  he  terms  ni 

■'  Fpitaph,  composed  by  himself:"* 

*'  Glowing  thouglits  which  cannot  speak, 
Prove,  that  eloquence  is  weak; 
To  the  heart  is  their  appeal — 
Ihcy  are  nuite  because  they  feel. 
Ye  that  knew  the  Mother's  worth, 
IJIest  and  hh'ssing  upon  earth, 
Join  with  yours  the  filial  tear, 
Shed  upon  that  parent  here : 
Tell  us  if  the  Son's  regret 
Ever  shall  its  pride  forget ; 
Or  the  Daughter's  tear  can  part 
From  its  current  in  the  heart. 
Who  can  such  a  theme  detail  ? 
Who  can  tell  the  filial  tale  ?" 

As  we  are  now  on  the  subject  of  epitaphs,  we  shall  liere 
insert  a  prose  inscription  penned  by  him,  ibr  the  pedestal  of 
the  statue  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Cornwallis  at  Bombay  ;    ob- 

*  We  learn  from  her  son,-  "  that  in  this  laelj,  amongst  otliur  extraordinary  talenf: 
and  virtues,  perhaps  the  most  active,  was  tlie  iVugal  care  of  htr  income,  and  he- 
address in  the  conduct  of  it.  She  lived  upon  a  moderate  reveiiue,  as  if  it  had  beer. 
treble  its  real  amount  ;  kept  a  vciy  hospitable  house  ;  and  was  the  most  liberal  of 
human  creatures  u|ioii  fit  occasions.  Her  economy  was  invisi!;li'  to  every  eve  but  her 
own,  ihouf;h  in  secret,  acilvc  and  sagacious.  It  was  not  coKI,  mean,  or  penurious  ; 
hilt  it  left  her  always  rich,  ami  t>as  the  i)aiiK  of  her  lilieral  sjiirit. 

"  Her  understanding  Wits  in  its  energy  masculine,  thou^ii  her  manners  were  gentle 
and  graceful.  She  never  had  a  selfish  thmn^lit,  and  was  incessantly  occupied  in  do'.iif; 
gr.od  among  her  numerous  dependants." 

We  are  told  also  that  her  delight  In  reading  novels  exceded  that  of  her  brother's. 
"  Her  seat  in  Kent,"  adds  he,  "  was  of  matchless  beauty,  which  her  taste  had  formed 
out  of  two  or  three  little  orchards,  and  a  wild  iiank  at  the  foot  of  a  common,  whicli 
hung  over  them.  Here  rhe  built  arid  furnished  an  excellent  house,  tiiough  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  site  had  another  in  London,  and  was  never  happier  tlian  in  doing  the 
honours  of  it.  Slie  had  a  carriage,  and  a  very\handsome  retinue  of  senants  ;  made 
numerous  presents,  gave  up  Iter  son  part  of  her  jointure,  and  yet  left  a  haiidiom? 
.'.c'iiiibition  (jncliiii"^  this  btaJtiful  stciie),  to  ;hc  H  r'.viv-,  <  I'  li.-r  d;j'ij;hief<i." 
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f.orving  at  the  same  time,  that  this  is  deficient,  in  so  fiir  as  the 
name  of  the  hero  is  omitted ;  and  that  our  poet  does  not 
appear  to  have  excelled,  in  that  species  of  composition. 

•'  Inflexible  and  btcady  courage, 
A  sacred  fidelity  in  political  trust, 
Purity   and   singleness  of  heart  — 
A  temper  the  mirror  of  that  purity, 
A  reflecting  and  well  disciplined  judgment 
In  the  most  arduous  conflicts  ; 
A  dignified  simplicity  of  manners, 
And  the  most  elevated  sense  of  honour  ; 
Every  public  virtue  and  spirit, 
Every  gentle   and  graceful  affection, 
Made  him  universally 
Admired,  revered,  and  beloved  ; 
The  ornament  of  his  countiy  and  the  age  ; 
A  model  to  Posterity." 

At  the  precise  period  of  his  mother's  death,  wc  find  Mr. 
llardingc  occupied  about  a  life  of  his  illustrious  uncle,  "  cla- 
rum  &  venerabile  nomen,"  Earl  Camden,  who  during  the  course 
of  his  whole  existence,  was  the  steady  and  zealous  assertor 
of  the  rights  of  the  people ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  Avas 
not  unmindful  of  the  just  prerogatives  of  the  king.  It  is  to 
him  we  arc  indebted  for  the  decision  as  to  the  illegality  of 
gi:)!rral'iiDarra?Us,  and  his  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  great  prin- 
ciple, in  the  case  of  libels,  that  the  jury  are  judges  both  of  the 
laxu  andfactf  concluded  the  public  career  of  a  long  and  splen- 
did Hfe. 

On  this  occasion  the  nephew  addressed  a  letter  to  a  learned 
gentleman,  whose  exemplary  modesty  will,  perhaps  be  hurt, 
by  being  here  named ;  whose  profound  knowledge  has  been 
acknowledged  repeatedly,  both  from  the  wool-sack  and  the 
bench  ;  but  who,  despising  the  practice  of  those  arts  by  whi«  h 
men  of  far  inferior  talents  vault  into  the  seat  of  power,  never 
obtained  any  higher  dignities  than  a  silk  gown  and  a  re-" 
cuidership. 
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'•   To  Francis  HargravCy  Esq. 
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"  Dear  Sir, 
"  As  I  am  at  present  again  busily  occupieil  in  Lord  Cani- 
<len's  life,  I  beer  to  ask  of  your  fricndslnp  two  favours :  one  is 
that  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  lend  me  Layer's  Tryal ; 
and  the  second,  that  you  will  permit  me  to  have  the  use  of 
your  Law  Tracts  for  a  little  time. 

«  Permit  me  to  ask,  what  is  the  internal  evidence  that 
Lord  Camden's  Treatise  of  the  Latitat  in  Wales  had  been 
first  written  after  174.'^,  a  date  which  I  think  you  have 
stated.  It  rather  puz/les  me  with  n.'fercnce  to  Lord  C'ani- 
den's  aae  and  rank  at  the  bar  ? 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 
"  ^^''ith  o-rateful  homage  to  your  talents  and  goodness  of  heart, 

"  Your  affectionate  Servant, 

"  G.  Hardik<';f.' 
1,  Cumberland  Place,  New  Road, 
( Feb.  261)1,  180.) 

The  following  speech,  delivered  at  a  critical  and  important 
period,  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  opinions  professed  by 
Mr.  Hardinge,  in  his  public  capacity  as  a  judge. 

Mr.  Justice  Hardinge's  address  to  tlie  Grand  Jury  of  Pres- 
teigne, Tuesday,  April  12,  1808. 

«  Genilcmenof  this  Grand  Jury, 
"  It  is  now  the  21st  year  of  my  judicial  attendance  in  this 
court:— a  period  in  which  *  more  signs  and  wonders,'  more 
<  distresses  of  nations,'  and  more  awfid  ciumgcs,  (not  of  empire 
alone,  but  of  man),  have  convulsed  and  have  desolated  the 
world,  than  ever  before  took  effect  in  so  limited  a  compass  of 

time. 

"  Yet,   in  the  midst  of  such  alarming  visitations  around  us 

on  every  side,  this  island,  —  this  little  spot  in  the  map,  holds 
up  its  head,  and  covers  under  its  wings  the  most  envied  com- 
munity of  the  inhabited  earth. 
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'•'  \Vhat  is  it  that  has  accomplished  this  unexampled  secu- 
rity, and  this  elevated  character  ? 

"  Is  it  the  army  ?  is  it  the  navy  ?  —  Is  it  the  peasant  ?  or 
the  merchant  ? 

"  It  is  not  any  one  of  these,  nor  all  of  these  united,  thoiigli 
each  of  them  tells  powerfully  in  the  balance ;  but  it  is  the  soul 
which  animates  them ;  it  is  the  constitution  of  the  government, 
and  the  native  spirit  of  the  people  ! 

*'  There  are  vital  parts  of  us  which  the  tyrant  of  Paris  can- 
not reach  ;  which  his  inordinate  wealth  cannot  impoverish ;  and 
which  his  gifted  abilities  in  seduction  cannot  mislead. 

"  We  cherish  these  barriers  against  him,  the  more  because 
we  have  taken  a  note  from  the  example  of  his  friends.  The 
enemy  there  has  been  our  friend.  A  reluctant  witness  against 
his  own  credit  is,  in  courts  of  justice,  the  most  powerful  advo- 
cate upon  earth  for  the  interests  of  truth. 

"  A  time  was,  —  it  was  a  passing  cloud,  —  that  some  of 
us  were  tinged  wdth  levelling  principles ;  but  the  good  sense  of 
the  national  mind  and  spirit  soon  recovered  its  tone;  and, 
with  prophetic  sagacity,  escaped  in  time  from  those  vipers  of 
I  he  bosom. 

"  What  is  it  that  we  now  live  to  see,  in  the  wiirdom  of  that 
awftil  instructor.  Time  ?  —  Engrafted  upon  the  savage  phrenzy 
oi"  popular  clamour  against  all  government,  (whether  of  God 
or  of  man),  is  a  despotism  the  most  unbridled,  and  the  most  in- 
solent that  over  degraded  the  liberty  it  ovcrcaiiu-. 

"  Every  nominal  stake,  for  wliicli  innocent  blood  was  the 
Older  of  the  day,  and  the  policy  of  the  guillotine,  has  been 
mcrre  than  superseded,  —  it  has  been  throv»  n  into  wanton  ridi- 
..;uk  by  the  parade  of  that  superccssion. 

"  Kino-s  were  to  be  dethroned  and  nuudered.  —  Regicide 
was  an  attribute  of  honor  ;  —  the  very  name  of  Kijjg  was  to 
be  a  curse. 

"  An  imperial  King  has  not  only  taken  the  sceptre  of  his 
own  "  French  territory,"  as  he  calls  it,  into  his  personal  hand  ; 
Inii,  as  if  to  laugh  at  the  fools  he  has  enslaved,  has  lilUrcd,  if 
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1  may  use  tliat  pluasc,  luilf  the  Continent  with  petty  sove- 
reigns, at  the  nicrey  of  his  breath : 

' What  seem  tbeii-  heads, 


The  hkeness  of  a  regal  crown  have  on.' 

"  Tlie  pillars  of  tlie  cliurch  were  to  be  subverted;  —  tlie 
Pope  of  the  day  w^us  banished,  was  degraded,  was  imprisoned, 
was  a  rambhng  fugitive  under  a  guard,  and  shewn  to  the  mul- 
titude as  an  object  of  derision  ;  it  was  a  murder  ;  —  it  took  his 
heart. 

"  The  luiccessor  of  that  Pope,  (terrified  or  corrupted,)  is  re- 
ceiv(!(l  into  the  very  heart  of  Paris,  and  consecrates  the  impe- 
rial diadem,  with  all  tlie  imposing  I'opperies  of  the  catholic 
altar. 

"  The  nobles  were  to  sink  into  the  dust ;  —  all  were  to  be 
citizens.  One  of  the  noblesse^  who  was  descended  from  the 
Bourbon  i-ace,  took  the  nanu'  of  iy£ga/ilt;  and  paid  iov  it 
with  his  head. 

"  What  has  become  of  that  vulgar  and  brutal  spirit  now  ? 

"  Ask  the  dukes  and  princes  elevated  into  the  peerage  for 
being  janizaries  to  the  usurper,  who  animates  their  energies  by 
terror,  not  by  love  ! 

"  All  badges  of  honour  were  to  be  torn  offj  trampled  under 
foot,  and  abjured  as  humiliating  memorials  of  slavery  to  Kings. 

"  They  are  now  spread  over  a  court  as  full  of  paiade  as  that 
of  Louis  XIV. ;  and  arc  wantonly  exchanged  in  the  coquetting 
intercourse  of  a  regal  confederacy,  against  the  obstinate, 
though  solitary  embers  of  spirit,  independence,  and  freedojn, 
left  on  earth  ! 

"  We  thank  In'ni  for  this  note  which  he  has  given  to  histoiy, 
—  for  the  living  proof,  upon  a  record  which  '  he  who  runs 
may  read,'  —  that  '  rebellion  against  the  legitimate  principles  of 
government  and  of  religion,  is  the  unequivocal  parent  of  ty- 
ranny in  the  church  and  state.' 

"  Returning  home  with  a  generous  abhorrence  from  the 
awful  picture  of  experiments  like  these,  upon  a  foreign  shore, 
our  national  spirit  feels  pride  of  heart  in  the  scene  before  us. 
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The  dignity  of  independence  receives  every  one  of  «s  into  iio 
open  arms,  animated  by  a  social  union  of  all  the  links  in  our 
political  chain,  from  the  palace  to  the  cottage ;  each  of  them 
sacred  and  revered  in  its  turn,  but  not  one  of  them  entrusted 
with  a  pow^er  to  injure  the  rest. 

"  You  gentlemen  of  this  county  in  particular,  if  you  are 
asked,  '  what  you  have  done  as  contributors  to  the  bank  and 
stock  of  your  country's  welfiire  ?'  can  tell  us,  without  one  feather 
of  arrogance,  that  you  have  promoted  with  success,  tranquil- 
lity, and  justice,  the  most  valuable  blessings  of  human  life  ;  — 
that  your  judges,  who  visit  you  at  stated  periods,  find  their  office 
anticipated  or  disarmed  by  your  public  spirit  as  magistrates, 
and  by  your  example  as  men." 

Having  thus  exhibited  Mr.  Hardinge  in  his  public  capa- 
city as  a  judge,  we  shall  now  bring  him  forward  in  his  private 
one  as  a  Christian,  premising  that,  on  all  occasions,  and  at  every 
period  of  his  life,  he  appears  to  have  been  a  firm  believer ; 
and,  at  times,  pious  and  devout  in  the  extreme.  The  following 
sermon,  "  written  by  a  layman,"  was  not  ojily  composed  by 
him,  but  actually  printed  for  circulation  among  thoi;e  whom 
he  esteemed.  The  copy  before  us,  revised  and  corrected  by 
his  own  hand,  is  addressed  to  a  respectable  magistrate  in  the 
county  of  Radnor,  whom  he  styles  "  his  kind  host  and  friejul." 

St.  Mark,  —  Chap.  x.  Vcr.  li. 

"  Suffer  little  Children  to  come  unto  me !  " 

"  Infants  are  types  and  shadows  of  celestial  innocence  — 
and  their  simplicity  has  a  kind  of  saa-ed  aspect.  —  There  is  no 
character  of  beauty  so  touching  as  the  repose  of  a  little 
CHILD.  Nor  is  that  ray  of  serenity  which  encircles  its  brow, 
lost  upon  us.  —  It  soothes  every  passion  to  rest :  —  when  the 
littlvi  cherub  wakes,  new  life  illuminates  the  features,  in  that 
smile  of  endearment,  which  no  graces  of  the  heart  that  is  con- 
versant and  polluted  in  the  world,  can  emulate. 

"  But  He  that  called  '  the  little  children  to  Him^'  se- 
lected them,  in  a  moral  and  Christian  vicvo —  as  a  kind  of  living 
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puiahle   to   encourage  those   who  —  like  them  —  had    ucillier 
pride  —  nor  envy  —  nor  a7nhition. 

"  Calling  to  liim  little  children,  he  took  tliem  up  m  his 
arms,  and  blessed  them.  —  *  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God ' 
(were  his  words)  —  *  Whosoever  shall  not  receive  it  as  a  lii  tle 
niiLD,  shall  not  enter  therein.' 

"  Many  are  in  Scripture  the  allusions  to  an  infant's  purity, 
and  the  sun-shine  of  its  breast,  as  the  mirror  and  the  temple 
of  peace. 

"  David  compares  the  calm  of  a  mind  at  rest,  and  in  perfect 
*  unity  vcith  itself,^  to  the  unruffled  spirit  of  a  little  child.  — 
It  is  by  the  infant's  playful  hand  upon  the  den  of  the  setpcnf, 
that  even  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  pre-figured. 

"  These  are  allegories  —  but  infants  are  chosen  to  impress 
tiie  model  of  humility  and  of  innocence,  because,  to  that 
early  and  blest  period  of  human  life,  no  malevolent  spirit  can 
find  the  way. 

"  How  is  it,  then,  ye  Parents,  that  such  an  altar  of  purity  can 
be  ever  polluted  ?  —  that  such  beauty  can  be  ever  deformed  ? — 
that  such  a  meek  spirit  can  be  inflamed  ?  —  that  simplicity  like 
(his  can  be  so  violated  ? — When  are  the  seeds  deposited  of 
those  vices  and  passions  that  make  a  civil  war  in  the  bosom  ! 
Why  is  it,  that  advancing  into  the  world,  those  who  isoere  little 
children  once,  ai-e  slaves  to  a  distemperctl  and  capricious 
anarchy  at  home,  and  seated  in  the  very  heart?  Why  \s  it, 
alas,  that  when  told  '  they  are  men,'  it  is  a  tale  of  calamity 
impending  over  them,  which  no  tears  can  deprecate  —  no  pano- 
ply of  human  arms  can  avert  ! 

"  These  are  no  '  tares  that  spring  up  of  themselves'  —  '  An 
enemy  hath  done  this '  —  and  he  hath  done  it  '  in  the  night: 

"  How  often  is  that  enemy  the  Parent !  who  not  only  does 
not  suffer  the  little""  children  to  go  unto  Him  that  so  affec- 
tionately calls  them,  but  shuts  the  door  of  His  kingdom  against 
lliom,  and  shuts  it  with  his  own  peisonal  hand  ! 

"  A  more  sacred  office  cannot  be  imagined  than  care  of  chil- 
iJren  —  whether  in  their  natural  guardians,  or  in  those  who 
nre  delegated  by  them  to  that  solemn  trust,  or  in  the  nation  at 
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large,  which  is  the  general  jparent  of  all  its  children,  but  an- 
swerable to  the  imiversal  parent  —  *  Our  Father  which  is  in 
heaven.* 

"  Accompanying  man  from  his  cradle  to  his  tomb,  we  can 
scarce  believe  him  to  be  individual^  and  the  same  creature.  — 
A  helpless  infa?if,  and  without  speech  —  understanding  —  or 
thought ;  —  a  child,  who  has  all  these,  but  as  a  child  ;  —  the 
rude,  unfashioned  ben/  at  school ,-  —  the  youth,  attentive  in  his 
manners,  and  graceful  in  his  form ;  —  the  ma7i,  who  puts  away 
youthful,  as  well  as  *  childish  things,*  becomes  the  experienced, 
and  well-disciplined  ^warrior ;  —  the  deep  philosopher  ;  —  and 
the  cunning  statesman.  —  We  find  him  commanding  armies  — 
investigating  other  worlds  —  or  busily  occupied  in  this  —  and, 
at  last,  returning  to  the  little  child,  in  the  helpless  imbecil- 
lity  of  dotage.  Yet,  in  all  these  diversities  of  character,  he  is 
inseparable  from  the  unity  of  his  nature. 

"  But  though  many  differences  in  this  human  machine  (ex- 
ternal or  interior)  may  result  from  the  diflcrcnt  ages  of  life, 
many  other  changes,  and  foi'  the  worse,  are  stampt  upon  the 
CHILD,  in  his  playful  journey  to  man,  either  by  a  neglect,  or  a 
vicious  abuse,  or  a  fatal  misconception  of  the  parental  office.  Wa- 
ter is  the  same  fluid  still,  whether  indolent  or  animated,  pol- 
luted or  clear,  just  as  it  is  fed,  and  governed  by  the  parent- 
spring.  Even  such  is  the  genial  current  of  the  human  soul 
—  refined  or  disturbed,  enriched  or  impoverished,  by  its  na- 
tural fountain,  the  parent. 

"  One  improvidence  —  to  call  it  by  no  harsher  name,  —  has 
been  little  considered  ;  yet  nothing  is  more  false  in  its  concep- 
tion, or  more  baneful  in  its  effect :  we  educate  our  children  for 
this  life,  and  there  is  not  one  school  for  the  next. 

«  <  What  man,'  said  our  Saviour,  (in  one  of  his  parables)  '  if 
his  son  ask  him  for  ajish,  will  give  him  a  serpent  P  ' 

"  In  the  gifts  that  are  calculated  for  this  world,  few  parents 
are  so  cruel ;  but  in  provisions  for  the  next,  few  are  innocent 
of  this  charge. 

"  We  infuse  into  our  children  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  but 
unaccompanied  by  the  innocence  of  the  dove.      We  omit  no 
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))ains  to  equip  them  for  an  elevated  rank  in  the  kingdoms  of 
the  earth ;  but  we  have  no  ambition  (hke  that  of  Zebedee's  chil- 
dren) to  obtain  a  seat  for  them  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

"  It  has  been  said  —  '  The  world,  and  its  present  economy, 
are  so  framed  —  and  cannot  be  altered.' 

''  But,  %vithout  prejudice  to  human  policy  (if  it  can  deserve 
Ihf  name\  we  can  at  least  be  more  attentive  than  we  arc,  to  tlie 
waVwysiX  humility  of  children  — to  their  primitive  innoceyicc  —  to 
the  simplicity  of  their  character —  the  gentleness  of  their  spirit 

—  their  patieiice  of  control  —  and,  above  all,  to  the  opening 
interest  of  their  eternal  peace.  We  can  ripen  their  HUiMii.iiT, 
of  mere  habit,  into  a  vital  sentiment  of  religion  —  their  passive 
innocence  into  the  victory  of  self-denial;  their  blind  simplicity, 
into  singleness  of  heart.  The  gentleness  of  their  spirit  may  be 
elevated,  as  it  proceeds,  into  benevolence^  friendship,  and  love. 
Tlieir  discipline  can  be  made  so  familiar  to  their  duty,  that  it 
would  cease  to  he  felt  —  and  just  conceptions  of  the  Deify, 
could  make  these  virtues  their  own  habitual  recompence. 

"  I  shall  at  present  confine  myself  to  their  humility,  and 
their  innocence. 

"  To  begin  with  humility,  and  first  as  it  applies  to  children 
of  either  sex,  but  especially  in  the  superior  classes  of  life. 

"  The  HUMBLE  aspire  to  no  exterior  acquisitions,  and  least 
of  all  to  inordinate  wealth.  Yet,  where  is  the  father,  by 
whom  his  children  are  told,  *  that  good  sense  and  purity  of  cha- 
racter form  a  better  portion  in  the  married  state,  than  oriental 
profusion,  if  unaccompanied  by  these,  can  ever  impart.' 

"  Humility  is  modest,  and  blushes  to  be  admired.  In 
this  view  it  is  a  pearl  richer  than  wealth  ever  bought.  Never 
can  the  attractions  of  graceful  talents,  or  of  beauty  in  the  form, 
be  so  pre-eminent,  as  when  their  softened  lustre,  in  the  conci- 
liating form  of  sweet  humility,  can  interest  the  virtuous,  and 
charm  the  wise. 

"  Humility  has  no  ambition  of  honors,  and  of  that  feather 

—  a  name  —  yet  few  are  the  parents  who  tell  a  son  —  *  It  is 
their  wish  that  he  should  enjoy  with  prudent  ccconomy  tin's 
life,  and  prepare  for  the  next.'     Is  he  not  rather  told,  *  that 
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mdoieiTi^iS  is  criminal,  and  a  spirit  of  enter  prize  an  essential  vir- 
tue?' The  way  to  secular  preferment  lies  before  him.  Fame 
smiles  upon  him,  and  flies,  to  be  pursued.  Ambition  acquires 
the  feverish  thirst  of  insatiable  avarice,  and  the  native  integrity 
of  the  character  is  no  more. 

"  Thus  we  lay  the  seeds  of  human  vanity  in  our  own  off'sprijjg, 
and  bitter  is  their  fruit.  Jealousy  poisons  the  balm  of  rest  — 
and  the  rank,  or  credit  of  a  competitor,  is  a  thorn  upon  the 
pillow^  —  but  \soe  have  planted  it  there. 

"  Humility  is  the  religion  of  Christ.  —  It  was  the  temper  of 
his  mind,  and  the  living  precept  of  his  example  to  his  follow- 
ers :  — he  bega7i  with  blessings  upon  it ;  and  it  was  almost  his 
j)arti?ig  breath,  to  lay  that  yoke  upon  us. 

"  As  a  virtue  of  the  Gospel^  it  is  a  diffidence  in  ourselves  and 
a  confidence  in  Hivi  that  is  the  Shepherd  ofhisfock.  It  is  the 
temper  that  best  prepares  the  mind  for  Christian  purity,  in 
faith,  and  l(we ;  —  those  angel-spirits,  who  elevate  the  pilgrim 
of  this  world  upon  the  wings  of  hope,  to  that  scene  of  unfading- 
honor,  in  which  the  humble  (upon  Christian  principles  of 
humility)  are  sure  to  be  exalted  —  and  for  ever. 

"  The  parable  of  the  guest  who  took  the  lowest  place,  and 
was  called  up  to  the  highest,  exemplifies  the  celestial  policy  oi 
unassuming  and  gentle  Spirits. 

"  *  Before  honor  is  humility,'  said  the  wisest,  and  greatcbi 
<»f  men.  lie  was  tired  of  earthly  honors,  jind  found  thorn  *  va- 
nities,'   '  BEroRE  honor'  —  that  is,  beioue  it,   in  being 

siqm-ior  to  it  —  in  soaring  above  it,  with  ambition  of  a  more 
elevated  strain  —  to  the  honors  of  '  the  just  made  perfect^ 

*•  After  all  —  naho,  and  what,  \^  man  —  \!i\.B!C pride,  so  little 
made  for  him,  should  condescend  even  to  hicm  him  ?  A  little 
insect  upon  Fortune's  wheel  ?  —  a  shadow,  that  passeth  away 
from  a  theatre  of  titles,  and  stript  of  the  habit,  worn  for  a  day, 
or  a  night,  is,  left  naked  upon  the  bed  of  death  ?  —  Cold  arc 
the  hands,  and  pale  the  lips,  of  him  who  was  canonized  by  his 
own  self-conceit,  or  made  a  demi-god  by  his  flatterers. 

"  Are  you  xvcll-born  ?  humility  pollutes  no  drop  of  youi 
blood.  —  It  never  can  degrade  —  It  exalts  the  character  —  it 
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brings  the  figure  out  of  the  canvas,  and  makes  it  the  more  pro- 
minent, by  its  gentle  demeanour  to  men  of  inferior  descent. 

"  Are  you  rich?  —  Tell  us  you  are,  by  acts  of  beneficence 
to  the  poor  !  —  Comfort  the  disconsolate  !  and  patronise  the 
neglected  pilgrims  of  the  world  ! 

"  Are  you  powERruL?  —  away  with  your  sycophants  !  It  is 
your  POWER  they  love  —  it  is  not  your  merit. 

"  Have  your  abilities  made  you  thus  eminent  ?  and  can  t/a's 
he  your  pride  ?  —  Is  it  not  the  mark  at  which  envy,  malice, 
?n)d  revenge,  level  f/icir  poisoned  arrows  ? 

"  Is  it  LEARNING?  —  Alas!  it  is  a  beggarly  parade  of  shreds, 
and  remnants  at  the  best. 

"  Is  it  BEAUTY  ? ' —  Let  it  have  its  pride,  when  it  is  accom- 
panied by  virtue,  and  when  simplicity  adorns  it ;  but  what  is  it, 
when  a  vicious  character  inflames  the  cheek,  or  dissipating 
liabits  chill  the  lustre  of  its  bloom  ?  —  a  curse,  and  snare  to 
the  mind,  a  pestilent  "ijceed  in  the  garden,  or  the  field. 

"  Humility  is  the  reed,  which  gently  gives  way,  and  scarce 
feels  the  tempest  when  the  cedar  is  torn  up  from  its  root.  — 
Humility,  when  it  loses  the  point  at  which  it  aims,  loses  not 
itself.  Pride  makes  the  envious,  —  humility  the  resigned .  he 
blames  not  the  sun,  if  it  should  not  ripen  his  vineyard ;  because 
he  knows  the  world,  and  its  fortune  were  not  made  for  him ,- 
—  but  equally  knows,  and  feels,  that  every  hair  of  his  head  is 
numbered  in  heaven.  He  lays  him  down  —  sleeps  —  and  rises 
again — for  *  the  Lord  sustains  him' — his  ^patient  abiding 
shall  never  perish,  and  God  has  told  him,  '  that  he  shall  Jind 
resl  upon  the  holy  mountain.^ 

"  Preserve  then,  ye  parents  I  in  your  children  preserve,  and 
cherish,  to  the  last  moment  of  your  influence,  this  part  of  tlie 
heaven  they  enjoyed  when  they  were  in  the  arms  of  the 
nurse  1  —  admonish  them,  still,  '  to  refrain  their  soid,'  (as 
David  expresses  it,)  and  keep  it  loiv  as  that  '  of  a  child  just 
weaned  from  its  mother  /' 

"  From  humility  let  us  proceed  (and  it  is  a  natural  step) 
!mto  the  path  of  innocence  ! 

"  The  absence  of  g^dlt  in  a  mere  cJiihh  is  a  passive  bliss. 
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and  with  no  distinction  of  mind,  or  will ;  but  in  a  man,  it  is  the 
victory  over  passions,  and  frailties.  In  a  follower  of  Christ, 
it  is  the  sacred  oblation  that  must  wash  the  hand,  before  it 
can  touch  the  altar. 

"  Parents  P  ye  cannot  be  too  vigilant  in  your  custody  of  lliis 
jewel,  which  your  infant  children  brought  into  the  world  ! 
Ye  cannot  be  too  sedulous,  to  avert  (as  well  as  deprecate) 
vicious  examples,  or  to  disarm  their  ascendant  by  wisdom, 
and  by  religious  discipline ;  —  that  j/our  son  may  '  enin/  nof 
the  depraved,  and  may  choose  none  of  his  ways  —  that  he  may 
avoid  his  path  —  may  turn  from  it,  and  pass  away. 

"  But  innocence,  and  its  mild  aspect,  are  too  often  discouraged 
under  the  miscalculated  fear,  '  that  it  would  check  that  spirit 
and  g7-ace  which  are  necessary  to  the  business,  the  ceremonies, 
and  the  policy  of  this  world.' 

"  Let  us  appeal,  —  against  this  calumny  upon  the  world  (even 
as  it  is)  to  experience  in  the  other  sex.  How  many,  like 
Rebeccah,  *  veil  themselves,*  and  bring  their  innocent  blushes 
to  the  altar  of  marriage;  but  with  understandings,  and  with 
principles  adorned  by  the  most  elegant  manners,  and  sustained 
by  the  most  judicious  conduct.  In  the  married  state,  with 
levities,  and  vices  around  them,  in  the  fashion  of  the  day,  at 
home,  or  in  the  pul)lic  scene,  observe  how  dignified  is  their 
virtue !  how  interesting  their  good  sense  !  how  unembarrassed 
their  delicacy  !  and  how  serene  their  enjoyments  ! 

"  But  where  is  the  dignity  of  the  depraved  P  —  of  those  who 
have  banished  all  reflection,  or  who  shuffle  with  it,  and  pre- 
varicate with  conscience,  or  sink  under  its  weight  in  the  so- 
litary hour  that  will  intrude  ! 

"  Alas  !  when  heaven  has  left  the  mind,  is  it  free  !  Have  no 
other  lards  dominion  over  it?  Is  it  no  captive  to  malicious 
and  cruel  spirits,  when  subjugated  by  imperious  passions,  and 
bound,  in  fetters  of  iron,  by  the  terrors  of  guilt ! 

"  Invert  the  picture?  look  at  the  '  holy,'  at  the  '  imdefiled^ 
and  '  separated  from  sinners'  Look  at  the  celestial  dignity, 
which  the  perfect  God,  and  perfect  man,  displayed  in  tlie  suf- 
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feiings  he  underwent,  nnd   llic  shame  he  endured,   fen-  the  re- 
demption of  the  world. 

"  It  has  been  well  said,  by  a  Pagan  philosopher,  that  none 
have  such  devotion  to  virtue  as  those  who  forfeit  the  repute  of 
it,  in  exchange  for  its  isthispcr  to  their  conscience.  This  model 
our  blessed  Saviour  has  wrought,  for  an  example  to  his  fol- 
lowers. Ue  exposed  his  character,  as  well  as  hyb.  He  was 
rejected,  vilified,  scourged,  and  then  executed,  not  only  as 
wicked  and  criminal,  but  as  an  abject  slave.  He  took  the 
infamy  as  well  as  the  infirmity  of  the  lowest  criminals.  It  was  • 
a  formal  process,  though  full  of  mockery  and  of  insult  —  it  was 
leslimo7iij,  though  perjured,  and  self-impeached!  —  It  was  u 
judicial  sentence,  though  injurious  and  corrupt,  which  im- 
molated that  precious  life  upon  the  altar  of  shame. 

"  JVhcre  is  dignity  like  this  P  —  Examine  it  well,  ye  cowards 
to  Go(f,  though  brave  in  the  sight  of  w^;i .'  Z,oo/c  (if  ?/o?^  have 
courage  to  encounter  that  blaze  of  light)  at  the  Son  of  God,  in 
the  vestui'e  of  decay,  —  in  your  own  perishing  form  !  —  See 
him  attest,  with  insuperable  constancy,  the  God  of  Truth,  and 
sustain  the  purity  of  his  heart !  —  Contemplate  his  meekness  in 
the  endurance  of  wrongs  like  these?  —  Adore,  though  you 
cannot  emulate,  his  patience  under  such  corroding  adversities  ! 
—  Venerate  (and  with  a  degraded  sense  of  your  own  de- 
spicable pride,  or  fancied  independence,)  that  heaven-born 
sublimity  of  undeviating  rectitude  which,  never  deserting  the 
object  of  his  mission,  was  yet  a  pattern  of  submission  given  to 
the  princes  of  men  !  See,  and  refuse  to  xmrship,  if  you  can,  his 
charity,  when  it  excused,  as  well  as  pitied,  those,  who  led  him 
to  death?  —  his  joy  in  suffering,  to  save  them  by  wliom  he 
suffered  !  —  his  faith  unshaken  !  —  his  love  unimpaired  ! 

*'  '  It  was  the  cup  of  poison  (we  are  told  by  a  heathen 
moralist)  that  made  Socrates  immortal,  and  carried  him 
out  of  prison  to  heaven  upon  the  wings  of  innocence.^ 
But  what  are  the  virtues,  or  the  sufferings  of  this  great,  and 
good  man,  to  the  purity  or  the  fate  of  Christ  F  or  what  His 
dignity   at    Athefis,    in   comparison   to  that,    which   courted 
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inl'amy  aV  Jerusalem  —  invited  scorn  —  embraced  a  servile  liabil, 
and  preferred  even  the  death  of  shame,  to  hfe  and  power 
npon  the  imperial  thrones  of  this  world,  because  he  couUl 
not  accept  them,  without  sin  ?  — What  elevation  of  spirit  was 
there !  and  how  superior  was  its  rank,  to  the  infernal  pride  of 
guilt  upon  Jerusalem's  throne  P 

^^  Here  then  we  have  '  the  kingdom  which  is  not  of  this 
"iDorld ;'  and  it  is  here,  the  innocent  are  kings  —  not  in 
external  power  —  not  in  dominion  over  men  (promoted  by 
•  terror),  but  in  that  purity  of  spirit  which  governs  the  heart,  is 
cherished  by  virtue,  and  is  led  by  angels  through  the  shadow 
X)f  death,  to  a  scene  of  bliss  that  never  can  pass  away. 

"  Innocence  gives  comfort,  and  repose  —  It  has  the  wings  of 
a  dove  —  it  ^ees  away,  and  is  at  rest.  —  The  death  of  Socrates 
was  a  ge7itle  sleep  —  He  was  never  more  inspired  in  eloquence, 
in  wisdom,  in  moral  purity,  or  in  bright  conceptions  upon  the 
nature  of  the  soul  —  never  more  signal  in  complacency  of  man- 
ners, and  sweetness  of  temper,  than  as  death  was  at  hand  ;  — 
and  as  the  reward  of  innocence,  prophetically  anticipated, 
cheered  his  prospect  of  a  life  beyond  the  tomb,  though  appear- 
ing in  faint  shadows  to  him. 

"  The  temper  o^  Joseph  (except  when  the  tear  of  joy  oppressed 
him,  and  he  wept  aloud,)  was  the  uniform  tenor  of  a  mind 
at  rest,  because  *  at  iinity  with  itself,'  his  brothers  at  home, 
whgi  they  had  sold  him,  and  his  abandoned  accuser  in  Egi/pt, 
had  no  such  rest  as  a  good,  and  spotless  heart  gave  to  him. 

"  Stisanna's  eloquent  answer  was  prompted  by  the  dignified 
repose  of  innocence  at  heart,  when  she  said:  —  *  If  I  con- 
sent, it  is  death  unto  me  —  It  is  better  to  fall  mto  your  hands, 
than  to  sin  before  God.'  When  her  accusers  laid  their  impious 
hands  upon  her  head,  *  she  looked  up  towards  heaven,'  when 
they  led  her  away  to  death,  she  made,  with  fervent  hope,  a 
solemn  appeal  to  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth.  It  was  the  sei'cnitp 
of  a  mind,  sure  of  its  advocate,  in  a  court  which  could  never  he 
misled.    The  voice  of  that  appeal  was  heard. 

*'  Innocence  has  a  kind  cA'  divini/y  that  presides  over  ii,  in 
every  age,  and  view  of  human  life.     To  the  inn'ocent  is  light 
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tvt'i  present,  in  (lie  cleptli  ol"  gloom.  77/(V/ sit  in  the  centre, 
iind  they  enjoy  the  meridian  beam  ;  for  tlie  sun  is  in  their 
breast.  They  are  fearless  of  the  tcrro7-  hi)  nighty  or  the  arro'ucs 
by  day.  Tlicir  worsliip  of  God  is  in  the  beauty  of  holiness ; 
and  his  angels  '  have  charge  over  them.''  Ujwn  the  lion, 
or  the  adder  they  walk  in  safety  —  their  tears  are  noted  in 
heaven ;  and  if  they  have  soircw  in  the  nighty  joy  cometh  in 
the  7norning. 

"  Consecrate,  ye paroits,  this  holy  virtue  in  your  children; 
and  put  every  fence  around  it,  that  human  foresight  can 
suggest.  Bind  it  upon  the  neck,  and.  iirite  it  upon  the  tablet  of 
the  heart  • —  lead  them  to  the  ^jri/f/z  q/'  the  good,  and  bid  them 
look  straight  before  them  !  In  sleep  watch  over  them  !  Are  they 
awake  ?  —  enlighten  them  I  Tell  them  '  in  laughter  (that  is  vici- 
ous) the  heart  will  be  sorrowful,  and  the  end  of  that  mirth  will  be 
heaviness.'  Tell  them,  '  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  there  is  con- 
fidence, refuge,  and  the  fountain  of  life.'  Thorns  and  snares  are 
in  their  way ;  but  if  they  can  learn  to  keep  the  heart,  a  guide 
U7iseen  will  be  at  hand — a  redeemer  from  peril  —  a  comforter  — 
and  a  God. 

"  Spirit  of  love  and  peace  ! 

"  Friend  and  Saviour  of  the  humble  and  of  the  innocent, 
who,  in  this  form  of  little  children,  were  thus  accepted 
by  thee  ! 

''  Conduct  them,  we  hnplore  thee,  in  the  path  which  thy 
footsteps  have  blest  ! 

"'  Call  them  again  to  thee  ! 

"  Lay  thy  hands  ujjon  them  and  bless  them  !  Feed  with  tlieni 
SIS  the  lamb  ;  and  spread  thy  wings  over  them  as  the  dove  ! 

"  *  Call  them,''  by  the  merits  oi  obedience  unto  death,  and  the 
peace-oblation  of  a  celestial  atonement ! 

"  '  Call  them  /'  and  they  shall  nm  after  thee. 

"  '  To  whom,  with  our  Father  and  theirs,  be  devoted  and 
consecrated,  these  living,  though  imperfect  shadows  of  thy 
image,  and  virtue,  now,  and  for  ever  !  — Amen  /" 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  his  life,  Mr.  Justice  Hardinge  ex- 
perienced a  severe  loss   by  the  death  of  his  gallant  nephews-. 
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Captain  George  Nicholas  Hardinge,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
Hardinge,  LL.  B.  of  Peter  House,  Cambridge,  late  Vicar  of 
Kingston-upon-Thames ;  and  since  Rector  of  Stanhope,  in  the 
county  of  Durham.  That  gentleman,  who  was  bred  in  the 
navy,  and  rose  to  the  command  of  a  frigate,  fell  gloriously  in 
battle,  while  fighting  against  the  enemies  of  his  country.  A 
fine  engraving  of  this  gallant  officer  was  executed  and  published 
by  W.  Sharp,  under  the  patronage  of  his  uncle ;  while  a  grate- 
ful nation  has  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Paul's. 

Soon  after  this  period,  he  had  recourse  to  study,  in  order  to 
dispel  his  grief,  which  rather  resembled  that  of  a  fond  and 
doating  father,  than  of  a  more  distant  relative;  but  it  is  to  be 
recollected,  that  he  was  his  adopted  son,  and  intended  heir. 
None  of  his  poetical  effusions,  at  this  period,  are  in  possession 
of  the  writer  of  this  article,  although  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  unburthened  his  mind  freely  to  the  Muses.  He  also 
entered  into  a  most  interesting  correspondence  with  Mr.  Nichols, 
in  which  he  states  himself  to  be  a  septuagenarian ;  and  he  has, 
on  this  occasion,  communicated  a  variety  of  curious  and  in- 
teresting anecdotes  concerning  his  early  contemporaries. 

During  the  spring  of  1813,  Mr.  Hardinge  resided  for  some 
time  with  his  unmarried  sisters,  at  their  residence  near  Seven 
Oaks  in  Kent.  Part  of  the  summer  of  the  same  year  was 
spent  by  him  at  Milbournc  House,  near  Esher,  Surrey.  This, 
which  formerly  appertained  to  the  crown,  is  now  united,  as  we 
understand,  with  the  demesne  of  Clermont,  being  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  park  belonging  to  the  Prince  of  Co- 
bo  urg. 

Some  time  before  his  demise,  Mr.  Hardinge  had  a  fall  from 
his  horse,  which  is  thought  by  several  of  his  friends  to  have 
contributed  to  that  event,  which  took  place  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Presteigne,  April  26th,  1816. 

He  left  behind  him  two  maiden  sisters,  Caroline  and  Julia, 
together  with  one  brother,  Henry,  already  named ;  and  an- 
other, Sir  Richard,  a  Baronet,  who  was  Steward  of  the  House- 
hold to  his  uncle  Earl    Camden,   when  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
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Ireland,  and  now  Surveyor  oi  tlie  Customs  in  the  sister  king- 
dom. '  His  third  sister,  Jane,  was  married,  many  years  since, 
to  Henry  Pelham  Eaglesct,  Esq.  of  Crowliurst,  in  Sussex,  nearly 
related  to  the  Newcastle  family. 

Thus  died,  at  a  good  old  age,  Mr.  George  Hardinge,  one  of 
the  most  singular  characters  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 
So  various  were  his  powers,  that  he  was  a  judge,  a  member 
of  Parliament,  a  poet,  a  prose  writer,  and  a  writer  of  sern)ons  ; 
having  actually  composed  several.  He  occasionally  exhibited 
great  eloquence ;  no  one  had  a  finer  choice  of  words,  and  few 
a  more  graceful  delivery.  His  voice  was  also  sonorous;  his 
imagery  rich  and  classical ;  his  narrative  clear  and  perspicuous. 

Mr.  Hardinge  early  in  life  had  imbibed  the  best  principles 
and  clearest  notions  of  English  jurisprudence,  and,  both  from 
family  and  practice,  had  a  right  toiook  to  the  highest  honours 
of  the  state ;  yet,  in  consequence  of  being  desultory  in  respect 
to  his  studies,  and  inconsiderate  in  regard  to  money  matters, 
iie  never  attained  to  that  high  eminence,  for  which  both  nature 
and  fortune  seemed  to  have  intended  him.  He  held  the  office 
of  Attorney-General  to  the  Queen  during  twenty-two;  and 
that  of  a  Welch  judge  for  twenty-eight  years. 

During  his  youth,  he  made  it  a  fixed  and  undeviating  rule 
to  keep  company  with  old  men ;  and  when  he  himself  became 
advanced  in  years,  he  loved  to  associate  with  the  young  and 
gay.  He  was  fond  of  society,  and  loved  to  communicate  his 
ideas  and  his  affairs  both  by  speaking  and  writing.  "  Egotism," 
says  he,  "  is  the  food  of  age,  as  music  is  of  love."  No  one  was 
more  zealous  in  his  friendships.  His  personal  intervention, 
his  talents,  his  purse,  were  ever  ready  to  be  called  forth  to  re- 
lieve the  distresses  of  others.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  had 
recourse  to  subscriptions,  and  has  been  said  to  have  obtained  at 
different  periods,  and  for  various  persons,  the  sum  of  4  or 
•  5000/. 

The  following  most  singular  poetical  epistle  was  conveyed 
to  the  writer  of  this  article  immediately  after  his  denn'se,  being 
transcribed  from  his  own  MS.  copy  found  among  his  papers  by 
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a  gentleman  of  Radnorshire,  who  had  been  long  acquaintetl 
with  him:  — 

"  An  answer  to  a  note  from  Tripeaux  and  Co.  my  stationers  in 
London,  addressed  — '  To  Mr.  Justice  Hardinge,  if  living;  or  his  exe- 
cutors, if  dead.' 

"  Messrs.  Tripeaux, 

What  was  feared  by  you, 
Alas !  the  melancholy  circumstance  is  true, 
That  I  am  dead  —  and  more  afflicting  still 
My  legal  assets  cannot  pay  your  bill ; 
The  thought  of  which  makes  me  quite  broken-hearted, 
For  insolvent  —  I  this  earthly  life  departed. 
Messieurs,  I'm  your's,  without  pne  single  farthing 

For  executors  and  self  • 

George  Hardinge."* 
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Hardinge,  R.  N. 

8.  Two  Sermons.     "  By  a  Layman." 

9.  A  Charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  at  Presteigne,  in  the  County 
of  Radnor,  April  11.  1805.  ' 

10.  An  Address  to  Mary  Morgan,  convicted  April  11.  1805, 
for  tlie  Murder  of  her  Bastard  Child, 

11.  A  Speech  as  Counsel  for  the  Hundred,  at  Warwick, 

I7'J'2. 

12.  Another  Essence  of  Malonc,  or  tlie  Beauties  of  Shakes- 
peare's Editor.      1807. 
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Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  JOHN  COAKLEY  LETTfcJOM, 

M.  D. 

LICENTIATE  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS,  LONDON  ;  A  t-EL- 
LOW  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS,  EDINBURGH;  A  FEL- 
LOW OF  THE  ROYAL  SOCIETIES  OF  LONDON  AND  EDINBURGH  ;  A 
FELLOW  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  ANTIQUARIES  ;  A  FELLOW  OF  THE 
LINN/EAN  SOCIETY  ;  A  FELLOW  OF  THE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  ; 
A  FELLOW  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SOCIETY  ;  PHYSICIAN  EXTIIAOUDI  N  A  RY 
OF  THE  CITY  OF  LONDON  LYING-IN  HOSPITAL,  AND  OF  THE  GENE- 
RAL AND  FINSBURY  DISPENSARIES  ;  A  DOCTOR  OF  LAWS,  CAM- 
BRIDGE, MASSACHUSSETS  ;  HONORARY  MEMBER  OF  THE  PHILO- 
SOPHICAL SOCIETIES  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  MANCHESTER,  AND  PRES- 
TON ;  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  BATH  ;  AND  OF  THE  ACA- 
DEMY OF  SCIENCES,  MONTPELIER  ;  VICE-PRESIDENT  OF  A  NUMBER 
OF  CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS,  EX-PRESIDENT  OF  THE  MEDI- 
CAL, AND  VICE-PRESIDENT  OF  THE  PHILOSOPHICAL,  SOCIETY  OF 
LONDON. 


The  life  of  this  celebrated  philanthropist  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  many  of  the  public  men,  and  national  institutions 
of  the  present  day.  It  exhibits  benevolence  as  a  marked  and 
prominent  feature,  accompanied,  as  usual,  perhaps,  with  some 
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tew  of  those  slight  shades  and  imperfections  inseparable  from 
liuinan  fraihy.  Yet,  in  conse({ucncc  of  his  demise,  cliarity  has 
lost  one  of  her  most  zealous  and  successful  advocates  ;  our  lite- 
rary and  medical  societies,  a  generous  benefactor ;  and  the 
sick-poor,  a  physician,  whose  gratuitous  labours,  and  kind  at- 
tentions, served  to  smooth  the  pillow  of  care,  as  well  as  of  dis- 
ease, and  tended  to  render  even  death  itself  less  terrible, 

John  Coakley  Lettsom  was  by  birth  a  Creole ;  and  his  mo- 
ther having  produced  two  children  at  the  same  time,  he  happen- 
ed to  be  one  of  these.  This  event  took  place  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember, 174-4,  in  an  island  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  forming  part 
of  the  West  Indian  cluster,  situate  between  the  tropics,  in 
IS  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  63  degrtc-s  of  west  longitude. 
It  is  considered  as  de))endent  on  Tortola,  which  is  itself  insig- 
nificant, both  in  point  of  size  and  produce ;  and,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  reputation  of  this  gentleman,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  the  name  ol"  Little  Vandyke  would  never  have  reach- 
ed Europe.  Here,  in  a  small  wooden  tenement,  shaded  by  a 
stately  tamarind  tree,  his  infant  hammock  was  suspended;  while 
his  wants  were  supplied  by  the  attentions  of  a  female  negro. 

His  father  apjieais  to  hav(!  be('n  a  planter;  but,  as  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  do  not  j)roduce  sugar,  it  is  probable  that,  like  the 
inhabitants  of  Barbuda  and  Anguilla,  he  eniployed  the  few 
slaves  possessed  by  him  in  raising  Indian  corn  and  provisions, 
together  vvith  cattle  for  the  supply  of  the  richer  settlements, 
and  such  European  vessels  as  touched  there.  As  to  his  fa- 
mily, we  have  been  told  that  his  paternal  ancestors  came  ori- 
ginally from  Letsom,  or  rather  Ledsom,  according  to  the  text 
of  Domesday,  a  little  village  in  Cheshire.  His  mother  ap- 
pears to  have  been  related  to  Sir  Caesar  Coakley,  an  Irish  ba- 
ronet, some  of  whose  immediate  relations,  leaving  their  native 
country  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  sought  for  refuge  and  sub- 
sistence in  the  neighbouring  isles. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  means  of  education  between  the 
tropics,  are  scanty  and  inefficient ;  that  proper  schoolmasters 
are  wanting ;  that  the  benefits  of  example  and  rivalship  are 
unknown ;  and  that  the  horrid  scene  of  slavery,  together  with 
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the  cruel  punishments,  constantly  submitted  to  the  in.^pectiotf 
of  youth,  would  at  once  harden  their  hearts,  and  corrupt  I  heir 
morals.  As  a  matter  of  course,  therefore,  the  children  of  all 
who  can  afford  the  expense,  are  sent  homd  as  it  is  called,  fi  oiu 
the  English  colonies,  at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  instruction. 

Accordingly,  at  the  age  of  six,  young  Lettsom  was  brought 
to  England ;  and  his  religion,  his  profession,  and  all  his  future 
fortunes,  seem  to  have  originated  from  a  very  trifling  circum- 
stance :  for  happening,  on  his  arrival  here,  to  disembark  at 
one  of  the  out-pons,  he  was  immediately  noticed  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Fothergill,  a  member,  and  also  a  preacher  of  some  celebrity,  in 
the  Society  of  Friends,  who  instantly  took  a  lively  interest  in 
the  fate  of  this  stranger.  Accordingly,  he  received  the  boy 
into  his  house,  and,  at  his  recommendation,  he  was  sent  to  the 
academy  of  Mr.  Thomson,  who  resided  in  his  own  neighbour- 
hood, at  Warrington.  Here  he  formed  first  an  acquaintance, 
and  then  a  friendship,  with  the  nephew  of  his  schoolmaster, 
afterwards  known  as  a  physician  in  London,  which  conti- 
nued during  the  term  of  half  a  century,  and  was  only  termi- 
nated by  death. 

On  the  demise  of  the  elder  Mr.  Lettsom,  his  son,  finding 
himself  arrived  at  that  age  when  the  law  permits  a  minor  to 
choose  his  guardian,  he,  of  course,  selected  Mr.  Fothergill  loi 
that  purpose;  and,  it  being  now  time  to  think  of  some  piofos- 
sion,  he  was  placed  as  an  apprentice  with  Mr.  Abraham,  after- 
wards Dr.  Sutcliff,  then  an  apothecary  at  Settle  in  Yorkshire, 
with  a  view  to  medical  practice. 

After  obtaining  some  notion  of  pharmacy  there,  he  was  sent 
to  London,  with  proper  recommendations,  to  several  person:, 
of  eminence,  and  more  especially  to  the  celebrated  Dr.  John 
Fothergill,  then  a  physician  of  great  celebrity,  whom  he  seems 
for  many  years  to  have  looked  up  to  both  as  a  friend  and  a 
model.  At  his  recommendation,  he  became  first  a  constant 
attendant  at,  and  then  resided  as  a  dresser  in,  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital.  In  this  latter  situation,  he  exhibited  the  most  com- 
mendable industry ;   for  he  willingly  undertook  the  duties  ol 
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tliosc  who  preferred  jilciisure  to  business,  and  was  tlius  enabled, 
at  an  early  period  of  life,  not  only  to  increase  his  own  circle  of 
knowledge,  but  to  alh'viate  the  nuseries  of  others,  by  kindness, 
humanity,  and  attention. 

Soon  after  he  cauic  of  age,  ISIr.  Lcltsom  resolved  to  return 
to  the  West  In(hes,  with  the  twofold  object  of  obtaining  pos- 
session of  the  })ro))erty  that  had  devolved  entirely  on  him,  by 
the  death  of  an  elder  brother,  and  of  fol lowing  his  professional 
avocations.  In  respect  to  the  first  of  these,  he  found  that  the 
lands  were  but  of  little  value ;  and  that  his  sole  wealth  consist- 
ed of  a  })ortion  (>f  his  fellow-creatures,  technically  denominated 
in  that  countiy,  a  gang  of  slaves  !  Witlioiil  liesi(;i(iiig  a  single 
moment  between  his  interest  and  his  duty,  he  instantly  eman- 
cipated them  all ;  and  tliis,  too,  at  a  moment  when  the  great 
question  of  negro  slavery  had  never  been  agitated  ;  and  in  a 
jilacc  where  such  conduct  must  have  been  deemed  odious. 

Thus,  finding  liimself  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  not  only 
destitute  of  fortune,  but  actually  five  hundred  j)ounds  in  debt, 
he  settled  at  Tortola,  where  he  appears  to  have  enjoyed  an  ex- 
tensive and  lucrative  practice.     By  means  of  this,   while  still  a 
yourg  man,  he  was  enabled  to  realize  all  the  objects  of  a  laud- 
able anibition,  which  was  then  solely  circumscribed  by  a  pas- 
sion lor  professional  excellence.    1  le  accordingly  returned  once 
more  to  Europe,  for  the  express  purpose  of  visiting  all  ils  great 
medical  schools.     After  staying  some  time  in  London,  he  re- 
paired, in  the  spring  of  1768,  to  Edinburgh,  a  city  which  was 
then  beginning  to  obtain  a  high  character,   in  consequence  of 
the  talents  and  exertions  of  its  physicians.  He  afterwards  set  out 
for  Paris;  and,  by  means  of  Dr.  Fothergill,  obtained  an  intro- 
duction to  the  celebrated   Benjamin   Eranklin,   who  presented 
him  with  a  letter  to  Dr.  Dubourg,  professor  of  the  faculty  of 
jnedicine,  of  which  the  followiiig  is  an  extract  : 

"  *  *  *  Cette  lettrc  vous  sera  remise  {)ar  le  Doct(,'ur  Eett- 
som,  jeune  medecin  Ameriquain  de  beaucoup  de  merite,  qui 
est  de  la  paisible  secte  des  Trembleurs,  et  que  vous  I'egarderiez 
consequemment,   au  moins  connne  une  rarete  a  contempler, 
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quand  meme  vous  auriez  epouse  toutes  les  preventions  tie  la 
plupart  de  vos  compatriotes  sur  le  compte  de  ces  bonnes  gens." 
On  tlie  28th  of  June,  1 769,  the  subject  of  this  memoir  ob- 
tained the  degree  of  M.  D.  at  Leyden,  an  university  which,  at 
that  period,  enjoyed  a  singular  degree  of  reputation,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  celebrity  of  a  single  man,  —  the  famous  Dr. 
Boerhaave.  His  thesis,  on  this  occasion,  entitled,  "  Observa- 
tiones  ad  Vires  Theae  pertinentes,"  was  gratefully  inscribed  to 
his  two  protectors,  Mr.  Samuel,  and  Dr.  John  Fothergill,  to- 
gether with  his  old  master.  Dr.  Sutcliff,  who  had,  like  himself, 
become  a  physician. 

Being  now  on  the  Continent,  the  subject  of  this  article  visit- 
ed Spa  and  Aix-la-chapelle,  both  more  celebrated  at  that  pe- 
riod than  the  present,  on  account  of  their  mineral  waters; 
and,  having  been  introduced  to,  and  established  a  corcspond- 
ence  with,  Macquer,  le  Koi,  and  other  public  characters,  he 
returned  once  more  to  England.  As  London  appeared  to 
afford  ample  scope  for  his  zeal,  talents,  and  exertions,  he  im- 
mediately commenced  practice  there,  under  the  patronage  of. 
his  friend  Dr.  Fothergill,  a  Quaker-physician  of  great  worth, 
and  high  character,  who,  having  now  accjuircd  botli  fame  and 
wealth,  retired  to  his  country  seat  during  part  of  the  summer, 
to  indulge  in  his  favourite  pursuit  of  botany,  and  enjoy  the 
noble  collection  of  plants  which  he  had  formed  there. 

In  I7G9,  w(!  iiud  the  name  of  Dr.  T.etlsoin  placed  in  the  list, 
as  a  licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  he  soon 
after  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society.  While  his  prac- 
tice inci'eased  daily,  his  fortune  obtained  a  considerable  aug- 
mentation by  his  marriage  with  a  lady  who  still  survives  him. 
By  her,  he  had  a  numerous  family ;  all  but  three  of  whom, 
however,  died  before  their  father. 

This  proved  a  raoiit  fortunate  and  auspicious  period  in  the 
life  of  the  subject  of  these  memoirs.  He  had  now  arrived  at 
a  middle  period  of  life,  possessed  good  health,  and  was  rising 
daily  into  reputation.  All  pecuniary  difficulties  seemed  to 
have  vanished  for  ever.    An  increasing  practice  abroad,  a  little 
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tlomcslic  cliclc  Ml    liomo,  i-.-iso,  Miniiciuc,  icspcct.-ihillty,  were 
not  only  otl;iIii:il)Ic,  but  already  altaincd. 

To  the  credit  of  the  Doctor,  his  iniiid  did  not  hccomc  nar- 
row or  contracted  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  his  family  or 
liis  wealth  ;  on  the  contrar}-,  he  seemed  born  to  dispense  bless- 
ings around  him,  and  to  extend  his  humanity  to  his  fellow- 
creatures,  in  ihe  exact  ratio  of  his  means  of  doing  good. 
Science  was  by  him  Ibstered ;  genius  clierished ;  and  the  use- 
ful arts  encouraged:  while  the  wants  of  his  fellow-creatures 
were  frecjuently  relieved  by  means  of  food,  as  well  as  of  pliysic. 

He  now  devoted  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  kindred  pur- 
i^uits  of  medicine  and  botany  ;  and,  while  a  knowledge  of  the  dis- 
coveries made  in  the  former  was  more  genernllydiflused,  through 
his  means  and  exertions,  a  number  of  new  plants,  particularly 
those  indigenous  to  the  tropical  regions,  were  introduced  into 
Great  Britain  expressly  for  his  collection.  His  house  was  al- 
ways open  to  men  of  talents;  and  to  him,  ingenious  foreigners 
from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  applied  for  information  and  instruc- 
tion. He  was  at  great  pains,  and  spared  no  expence,  in  keep- 
ing up  an  intercourse  with  men  of  celebrity  on  the  Continent. 
Accordingly,  the  illustrious  Linnaeus,  Baron  Haller,  Dr.  Zim- 
merman, Dr.  llciiatus  Desgenettes,  Dr.  FcWx  Vic  d' Azyr,  Dr.  J. 
F.  Blumenbach,  Sic.  &c.,  were  numbered  among  his  correspond- 
ents. At  home,  he  connected  himself  ^vith  Darwin,  Howard, 
Cullen,  the  Hunters,  Granville  Sharp,  Russel,  Cunnning,  Cleg- 
horn,  Jenner,  Blane,  Hope,  Duncan,  Hamihon,  Pultcney,  and 
nearly  all  (he  (listinguish(>d  characters  of  his  d:iy. 

During  this  nourishing  epoch  of  liis  lift-,  he  :dso  became 
possessed  of  Grove  Plill,  situate  on  a  charming  eminence, 
near  Camberwell,  which  was  immediately  fitted  up,  in  such 
a  manner,  as  to  display  both  taste  and  science.  Attached  to 
the  house  were  conservatories  for  his  plnnts  ;  together  Avith  a 
l)otanical  garden  ;  within  was  a  librnry,  of  rare,  and  select 
books,  and  a  musoinn  of  natural  history;  while  the  grounds 
around  wvrc  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  captivate  tlie 
nttcntlon  of  all  his  visitors.     He  himself,  in  an  csssay,  pur- 
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porting  to  contain  an  "  account  of  a  little  village  exactly  three 
miles  from  the  three  bridges ;"  published  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  his  favourite  residence.  Here  he  entertained  many 
distinguished  travellers,  as  well  as  Englishmen  of  note  and  rank, 
amongst  whom  was  the  first  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  who  was 
a  frequent  guest.  Here  also,  he  retired  generally  every  evening, 
to  refresh  himself  after  the  fatigues  of  the  day;  and  returned 
next  morning  early  to  his  town  house  in  Sambrook-court,  his 
practice  lying  chiefly  in  the  city. 

Two  of  our  poets,  have  celebrated  both  this  place  and  its 
owner.  The  late  John  Scot,,  who,  like  himself,  is  said  to 
have  been   a  Quaker,  expresses  himself  as  follows,   on  this 

occassion : 

I. 

•'  Where  Grove  Hill  shews  thy  villa  fair, 

But  late,  my  Lettsom,  there  with  thee, 
'Twas  mine  the  tranquil  hour  to  share, 

The  social  hour  of  converse  free; 
To  mark  th'  arrangement  of  the  ground, 
And  all  the  pleasing  prospects  round, 
Where,  while  we  gaz'd  new  beauties  still  were  found. 

2. 

"  That  business  with  fatiguing  cares. 
For  this  delightful  seat  of  thine, 
Such  scanty  store  of  moments  spares, 

Say,  friend,  shall  I  for  thee  repine  ? 
Were  it  the  commerce  of  the  main, 
Or  culture  of  the  teeming  plain, 
From  blame,  or  pity,  I  could  scarce  refrain. 

3- 
*'  But,  on  !  to  soften  human  woes, 

To  banish  sickness,  banish  pain, 
To  give  the  sleepless  eye  repose, 

The  nerveless  arm  its  strength  again  ; 
From  parents'  eyes  to  dry  the  tear, 
The  wife's  distressful  thoughts  to  cheer. 
And  end  the  husband's,  and  the  lover's  fear.  : 
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4- 
**  Where  want  sits  pining,  faint,  and  ill, 
To  lend  thy  kind,  unpurchas'd  aid. 
And  hear  th'  exertions  of  thy  skill. 

With  many  a  grateful  blessing,  paid  ; 
'Tis  luxury  to  the  feeling  heart, 
Beyond  what  social  hours  impart, 
To  nature's  beauteous  scenes,  or  curious  works  of  art." 

Mr.  Maurice,  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England,  well 
known  to  the  public  by  his  learned  dissertations  relative  to 
the  mythology  of  Asia,  also  published  a  descriptive  poem,  orna- 
mented with  a  charming  Jlgnelte,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
celebrating  the  beauties  of  Dr.  I.cttsom's  villa.  The  garden, 
the  library,  the  landscape,  are  all  noticed,  with  enthusiastic 
aj>plause;  after  which,  he  concludes  Avith  the  following  lines  : 

"  Such  are  the  soft,  enchanting  scenes  display'd 
In  all  the  blended  charms,  of  light,  and  shade. 
At  Camberwell's  fair  grove  and  verdant  brow. 
The  loveliest,  Surrey's  lofty  hills  can  sliew  : 
And  long  may  he,  whose  bold  excursive  mind, 
This  sweet  terrestrial  paradise  design'd  ; 
Long  may  he  view  the  favourite  bow'r  he  plann'd, 
In  towering  foliage,   o'er  his  race  expand  : 
Behold  them  flourish  in  its  graceful  shade, 
And  in  tlieir  father's  steps  delight  to  tread  : 
Then  full  of  years,  and  crown'd  with  well-carn'd  fume, 
Retire  in  peace,  liis  bright  reward  to  clainu" 

This  is,  i^erhaps,  the  proper  place,  to  enumerate  some  of 
those  popular,  learned,  and  charitable  establishments,  which 
either  were  assisted  by,  or  indebted  for  their  origin,  to  the 
subject  of  this  memoir. 

In  178G,  Dr.  Lettsom  associated  with  Dr.  Warner,  and 
Mr.  Nichols,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  statue  in  honour 
of  thclato  Mr.  Howard.  Tlie  insuperable  modesty  of  that 
eminent  man,  prevented  the  execution  of  this  design ;  but 
the  object  of  their   wislies  was  carried    into  effect  after  his 
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death,   by  assigning  a  place  in   the   noble    cathedral   of  Hi. 
Paul's,  for  this  express  purpose. 

He  was  ever  a  great  advocate  for  the  extension  of  medical 
aid  to  servants,  and  to  persons  in  distressed  circumstances.  In 
consequence  of  this,  Dr.  Lettsom  not  only  subscribed  to,  but 
greatly  promoted  the  General,  the  Finsbury,  and  Surrey  Dis- 
pensaries;  but  being  of  opinion,  that  physic  was  of  little 
service,  where  li)od  was  wanting,  he  did  every  thing  widiin 
the  scope  of  his  fortune  and  ability,  to  supi)ly  the  latter,  as  well 
as  the  former. 

As  the  prevention  of  crimes,  and  the  reform  of  the  criminal 
poor,  are  objects  of  great  national  importance,  he  inserted  his 
name,  at  an  early  period,  as  one  of  the  mend)ers  of  the  Phi- 
lanthropic Society,  in  St.  George's-iields.  Here,  legular  work 
is  obtained  for  a  number  of  persons,  who  nn'ght  otherwise  be 
employed  hi  disorderly  practices,  while  good  morals  are  both 
encouraged  and  cultivated  among  children,  who,  but  for  this 
humane  establishment,  would  have  devoted  their,  lives  to, 
and  probably  forfeited  them  also,  by  a  course  of  public  plun- 
der, and  private  infamy. 

The  Society  for  the  Discharge  of  Peisons  imprisoned  for 
Small  Debts,  in  him  experienced  a  bountifid  and  a  steady  sup- 
porter. This,  we  believe,  originated  with  the  late  Mr.  Nield, 
of  Chelsea,  who  has  given  a  pubUc  testimony  of  the  succour, 
and  assistance  derived  liom  our  amiable  Quaker,  on  that,  and 
a  variety  of  other  occasions. 

The  Asylum  ibr  the  Support  and  Education  of  the  Indigent 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  as  well  as  the  Institution  lor  the  relief  and 
employment  of  the  Indigent  Blind,  in  him,  found  a  strenuous 
pairon,  and  a  liberal  contributor.  He  a\  as  also  one  of  thirty-two 
gendemcu,  consisting  of  Mr.  Alderman  Bull,  Dr.  Oliver  Gold- 
smith, the  Rev,  Dr.  Towers,  Dr.  Hawes,  &c.  &c.  widi  whom 
originated  the  Koyal  Humane  Society,  for  the  recovery  of  the 
apparently  drowned,  or  dead.  It  is  believed  that  the  first  hint 
was  given  by  Dr.  Cogan,  who,  perhaps,  borrowed  the  idea  of 
this  most  admiral)le  institution  from  the  Dutch,  among  whom 
he  had  long  resided. 
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X)y.  Lettsom,  having  acted  for  sonic  years,  as  President  of 
the  Medical  Society,  took  such  delight  in  it,  that  he  not  only 
gratuitously  furnished  many  valuable  works  for  its  library, 
but  actually  purchased  for,  and  psesented  it,  with  a  house. 
In  1778,  he  dehvered  an  oration  from  the  chair,  on  the 
early  history  and  origin  of  Medicine,  which  has  since  been 
published. 

So  irreat  and  zealous  an  advocate  was  he  for  the  honour 
and  reputation  of  his  art,  that  he  laboured  strenuously,  during 
liis  whole  life,  to  bring  quacks,  and  quackery  into  contempt. 

Accordingly,  soon  after  his  establishment  in  London,  he 
engaged  in  a  contest  with  Dr.  Maycrsbach,  the  celebrated 
water-doctor.  On  this  occasion  he  came  ofl'  triumphant;  but 
a  conflict  with  another  foreign  empiric,  v.ho  had  amassed  a 
great  fortune,  proved  less  auspicious;  for  he  vvas  obliged  to 
desist  in  consequence  of  a  prosecution  being  threatened,  and 
actually  commenced  against  him. 

It  ought  not  to  be  omitted  in  this  place,  tluit  the  General 
Sea  Bathing  Infirmary  at  Margate  originated  with  Dr.  Lett- 
som and  a  few  friends,  some  years  before  his  death.  Since 
that  period,  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-six  pa- 
tients, chiefly  from  the  Metropolis,  have  experienced  the 
salutary  effects  of  this  establishment,  of  which  he  undertook 
the  office  of  treasurer. 

In  1812  he  became  connected  with,  and  was  soon  after 
elected  President  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  London. 
This  became  a  favourite  object  of  his  care  and  attention,  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life;  and  he  always  displayed  a  meet 
commendable  eagerness  to  fulfill  all  the  duties  annexed  to  that 
station. 

But  Dr.  Lettsom  did  not  confine  either  his  beneficence  or 
his  exertions  to  public  institutions.  In  consequence  of  an 
extensive  practice  in  the  metropolis,  many  pressing  opportu- 
nities occurred  for  the  exercise  of  his  humanity.  lie  con- 
stantly endeavoured  to  act  as  the  physician  of  ihc  mhul,  as  well 
as  of  the  body ;  for  to  assuage  "  the  numerous  ills  that  man 
is  heir  to,"  appears  to  have  been  an  object  that  occupied  not 
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a  small  portion  of  his  time  and  attention ;  the  abodes  of  mi- 
scry  were  familiar  to  him.  The  obscure  alley  was  entered; 
the  garret  was  ascended  to ;  the  curtain  of  want,  beggary,  and 
despair,  was  gently  withdrawn  by  his  hand;  and  when  he 
discovered  that  sustenance  rather  than  pharmacy  was  wanting, 
he  not  unire(jucntly  prescribed  the  necessary  remedy,  from 
the  shop  of  the  butcher  and  baker,  instead  of  that  of  the  apo- 
thecary. To  patients  of  a  different  descrii)tion,  whose  heart*i 
were  ill  at  ease,  he  freely  and  liberally  conmiunicated  such 
mentals  consolations  as  they  stood  in  need  of.  By  these  means 
he  formed  a  numerous  and  respectable  ac(|uaintance,  jmd  drew 
a  circle  of  opulent  persons  around  him,  who  contributed  then- 
aid  both  frequently  and  freely  to  those  benevolent  pursuits, 
which  occupied  his  constant  attention. 

To  reclaim  and  reform,  rather  than  to  punish  and  cut  off' 
from  society,  ap[)eared  to  him  worthy  of  his  most  assiduous 
efforts.  Accordingly,  instead  of  recurring  to  Newgate,  and 
the  gallows,  against  those  who  in  his  person  might  happen 
to  offend  against  the  laws  of  his  country,  he  constantly  en- 
deavoured by  his  kindness,  admonitions,  and  intervention, 
to  restore  them  to  the  paths  of  rectitude,  by  enabling  them  to 
become  good  members  of  the  conmiunity. 

The  late  Mr.  Pratt,  in  his  "  Liberal  Opinions,"  records 
an  anecdote,  illustrative  of  the  unbounded  benevolence,  as  well 
as  luuiiible  clemency  oi'  this  celebrated  Quaker ;  and  as  froui 
U  long  aojuaintance,  he  possessetl  tlie  means  of  ol)lainnig 
complete  information,  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  as  to 
his  accuracy,  in  point  of  fact. 

On  his  return  one  evening  to  town,  from  visiting  a  patient 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Finchley  Common,  Dr.  Lettsom  was 
attacked  by  a  young  highwayman,  whom  he  soon  discovered, 
from  a  variety  of  circumstances,  to  be  but  newly  initiated  into 
so  nefarious  a  proU-s.sion.  He  accordingly  relieved  and  re- 
monstrated with  him,  on  the  lolly,  wickedness,  and  ignomi- 
nious result  of  such  a  nt)torious  breach  of  morals ;  and  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  call  at  his  house  in  town.  The  result  was, 
that  a  robber,  who  had  been  impelled  by  want  to  the  com- 
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mission  of  a  heinous  crime,  Avas  actually  rendered  sensible  of 
his  enormity;  and  that  froin  this  momciit,  he  who,  in  a  short  time 
would  otherwise  hiive  expinted  his  olfences  by  a  shameful 
death,  \v:is  suddenly  converted,  by  the  kind  interposition  of  an 
offended  iudividual,  into  an  useful,  and  even  meritorious  mem- 
ber of  society. 

It  appears,  that  the  person  in  question  was  an  American 
merchant,  who  having  been  ruined  during  the  contest  with  the 
colonies,  had  escaped  from  a  prison  on  the  Trans-atlantic 
continent,  to  misery  and  distress  in  his  native  land.  The 
Doctor  failed  in  his  (irst  application  for  relief ;  but  on  a  seconti, 
he  succeeded  so  fai'  as  to  obtain  for  liiin  u  counnissioii  in  llie 
army,  lie  a[)i)ears,  indeed,  to  have  been  worthy  of  com- 
miseration ;  for  his  name  was  afterwards  twice  recorded  in  the 
London  Gazette,  in  consequence  of  meritorious  conduct;  and 
lie  at  last  fell  a  victim  to  the  yellow  fever,  in  the  West  Indies, 
while  employed  in  the  service  of  his  country. 

Here  follows  another  instance  of  his  kindness,  recorded  by 
his  own  pen,  as  detailed  in  a  "  Morning  Walk  in  the  Metro- 
polis," printed  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  iv.  p.  25. 
without  either  name  or  signature  annexed,  and  dated  "  Lon- 
don, January  6,  1780." 

"  About  the  beginning  of  December,  on  going  out  of  my 
house,"  says  the  Doctor,  "  I  was  accosted  by  a  tall  thin  man, 
whose  countenance  exhibited  such  a  picture  of  distress  and  po- 
verty as  fixed  my  attention,  and  induced  me  to  inquire  into  his 
situation.  lie  informed  me  that  he  was  a  day-labourer,  just 
recov(>rin<r  Irom  sickness,  and  that  feeble  as  he  then  was,  in 
order  to  procure  sustenawe  for  a  sick  family  at  home,  he  was 
compelled  to  seek  for  work,  and  to  exert  himself  much  beyond 
his  strength;  and  lie  added,  that  he  lived  in  a  court  called 
Little  Greenwich,  in  Aldersgate  Street.  This  poor  object 
seemed  to  feel  distress  too  deeply  to  be  an  impostor :  and  I 
could  not  avoid  bestowing  some  means  of  obviating  his  present 
want,  for  which  he  retired  bowing,  with  tears  in  his  eyes ;  but 
when  he  got  out  of  sight,  his  image  was  present  with  me ;  I 
Avas  then  sorry  that  my  generosity  had  not  been  equal  to  my 
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sensibility,  and  this  induced  me  to  attempt  finding  out  hits 
family.  He  had  mentioned  that  his  name  was  Foy,  and  by  the 
information  he  gave  me  I  discovered  his  miserable  habitation : 
with  difficulty  I  found  my  way  up  a  dark  passage  and  stair- 
case lo  a  little  chamber,  furnished  with  one  bedstead :  an  old 
box  was  the  only  article  that  answered  the  purpose  of  a  chair, 
the  furniture  of  the  bed  consisted  in  a  piece  of  old  ticken,  and 
a  worn-out  blanket,  which  constituted  the  only  couch,  except 
the  floor,  whereon  this  afflicted  family  could  recline  their  heads 
to  rest :  and  what  a  scene  did  they  present ! 

"  Near  the  centre  of  the  bed  lay  the  mother  with  half  a  shift, 

and  covered  as  high  as  the  middle  with  the  blanket.      She  was 

incapable  of  telling  her  complaints.     The  spittle,  for  want  of 

some  fluid  to  moisten  her  mouth,  had  dried  upon  her  lips,  which 

were  black,  as  were  likewise  the  gums,  the  concomitants  of  a 

putrid   fever,   the   disorder  under   which   she   laboured.     At 

another   end  of  the  blanket,  was  extended  a  girl  about  five 

years  old;  it  had  rolled  from  under  this  covering,  and  was 

totally  naked,  except  its  back,  on  which  a  blister  plaster  was 

tied  by  a  piece  of  packthread  crossed  over  its  breast;  and, 

though  labouring  under  this  dreadful  fever,  the  poor  creature 

was  asleep.     On  one  side  of  its  mother  lay  a  naked  boy  about 

two  years  old ;  this  little  innocent  was  likewise  sleeping.     On 

the  other  side  of  the  mother,  on  the  floor,  or  rather  on  an  old 

box,  lay  a  girl  about  twelve  years  old  ;  she  was  in  part  ( overeil 

with  her  gown  and  petticoat,  but  she  had  no  shift.     The  fever 

had  not  bereaved  her  of  her  senses,  and  she  was  perpetually 

moaning  out,  "  I  shall  cUe  of  thirst ;  pray  give  me  some  water 

to  drink."     Near  her  stood  another  girl,  about  four  years  old, 

barefooted :  her  whole  covering  was  a  loose  piece  of  petticoat 

thrown  over  her  shoulders;  and  to  this  infant  it  was  that  her 

sister  was  crying  for  water. 

*'  I  now  experienced  how  greatly  the  sight  of  re^l  misery 
exceeds  the  description  of  it. 

*'  What  a  contrast  did  this  scene  exhibit  to  the  plenty  and 
elegance  which  reigned  within  the  extent  of  a  few  yards  only ; 
for  this  miserable  receptacle  was  opposite  to  the  stately  edifice 
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of  an  honourable  Alclermau,  and  still  nearer  were  many  spa- 
cious houses  and  shops.     ]  have  observed  that  the  daughter, 
who  was  stretched  on  the  floor,  was  still  able  to  speak.      She 
told  me  that  sonicthing  was  the  matter  with  the  mother's  side, 
and  asked  me  to  look  at  it.     I  turned  up  an  edge  ol"  the  blan- 
ket, and  found  that  a  very  large  mortification  had  taken  place, 
extending  from   the  middle  of  the  body   to  the  middle  of  the 
thigh,   and  of  a  hand's  breadth;  the  length   was   upwards  of 
hah"  a  yard,  and  to  stop  its  progress  nothing  had  been  applied. 
It  was  a  painful  sight  to  behold,  and   many  not  less  painfhl 
(>xist  in  this  metr<n)olis.     I  procuied  medical  assistance  im- 
inediately,   and  for  a  trifling  gratuity  got  a  neighbour  to  rmrsc 
the  family.     The  ehurchwartlen,  to  whom  1  made  application, 
heard  their  history  with  concern,  and  added  his  humane  aid, 
to  rescue  from  death  a  poor  and  ahnost  expiring  family.     I 
have,  however,  the  pleasure  to  conclude  this  relation  of  their 
unspeakable  distress,  by  conmnmicating  their  total  deliverance 
from  it;  which,  1  think,  may  be  justly  attributed  to  the  timely 
assistance  administered." 

But  in  the  midst  of  a  career,  hitherto  distinguished  by  inva- 
riable worth,  and  unbounded  prosperity,  the  domestic  happi- 
ness of  this  gentleman  received  a  deadly  wound,  in  consequence 
of  the  sudden  demise  of  his  eldest  son,  in  1800.     Dr.  John 
Miers  Lettsom  had  received  an  excellent  education  in  his  na- 
tive country,  under  the  auspices  of  his  father,  who  spared  no 
expence,  iii   rendering  him  both  learned  and  accomphshed. 
Being  destinecV  for  the  medical  profession,  every  opportunity 
was  afforded  of  obtaining  a  critical  knowledge  of  this  science; 
and  to  improve  himself  still  more,  he  visited  several  parts  of 
Europe,  in  company  with  Dr.  Sims.     He  afterwards  married, 
settled  in  London,  and  died  at  his  flither's  house,  in  Sambrook- 
court,  Basinghall-strcet,  in.  the  28th  year  of  his  age.    The  dis- 
ease, to  which  he  fell  a  victim,  and  which  carried  him  off  in 
twelve  days,  was  a  fevc>r,  snpposed  to  have  originated  from  his 
unremitting  attention  to  his  public  duties,  particularly  to  the 
sick  poor,  to  whom  he  was  both  a  friend  and  a  benefactor. 
In  the  character  of  a  son,  a  parent  and  a  husband,  his  conduct 
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was  exemplary ;  while  his  ariiiable  manners,  his  rectitude,  aHcl 
his  good  morals,  rendered  him  lieloved  .by  all  who  were  ac- 
quainted with,  or  had  any  intercourse  with  him.  The  Reve- 
rend Thomas  Maurice,  who  had  before  eulogised  the  father, 
seized  this  occasion  to  strew  a  few  flowers  over  the  orave  of  the 
son,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  perusal  of  the  following  lines. 

EPITAPH  ON  JOHN   MIEIIS  LETTSOM,  M.D. 

On  virtuous  Lettsom,  in  his  manly  bloom, 
Resistless,  deatli's  eternal  shades  descend; 
While  kindred  love  and  friendship  round  his  tomb, 
In  speechless  agony  distracted  bend. 

Ah  !  what  avails  above  the  vulgar  throng, 
To  rise  in  genius,  or  in  worth  to  soar ; 
Impetuous  rolls  the  stream  of  time  along. 
The  bubble  bursts,  and  life's  gay  dream  is  o'er. 

In  ever}' stage  of  varjiug  life  approv'd. 
And  still  of  toiling  want  the  steadfast  friend, 
He  pass'd  his  trcnisient  day  —  admir'd  —  belov'd  ; 
All  pruis'd  him  living —  All  bemoan  his  end. 

From  Heaven's  high  throne  the  Almighty  Sire  look'd  down. 
Well  pleas'd  to  view  such  wordi  helox\i  the  skies  ; 
He  saw  hiui  ripe  for  an  immortal  crown, 
And  bade  his  soul  i\\x\i  Kartli  for  I'auadisk- 

It  now  remains  to  state  some  jiarticulars  of  the  literary  life 
and  character  of  the  father.  He  had  been  particularly  desi- 
rous, at  an  early  period,  in  conse(]uence  of  his  constant  attach- 
ment to  books,  to  obtain  an  excellent  library,  and  made  many 
and  great  sacrifices  during  a  long  life,  to  achieve  this  I'avoinite 
object.  I  lis  collection  included  all  languages,  and  all  sciences. 
His  classics  were  purchased  from  the  widow  of  the  late  indefa- 
tigable Mr.  William  Baker,  who  had  dedicated  nuich  time  to 
this  pursuit.  The  selection  of  Natural  History  contained  all 
that  was  either  curious  or  useful  in  respect  to  a  favourite  study; 
and  among  these  may  l)c  included  Jacob  Schallcr's  seven  vo^ 
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lunies,  4to ;  the  leaves  of  which  are  formed  of  different  vege- 
tables, so  as  to  exhibit  various  substitutes,  during  a  deficiency 
of  materials.  It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented,  that  all  these  were 
most  rehictantly  parted  with  by  their  sorrowful  owner,  four  or 
five  years  before  his  demise  ! 

Dr.  ]>ettsom,  in  his  character  of  an  author,  maybe  fairly 
deemed  a  voluminous  writer;  having  occasionally  connected 
himself  with  the  English  press,  during  a  period  of  nearly 
half  a  century.  He  contributed  largely  to  several  periodical 
works,  in  which  will  1)c  found  a  number  of  his  essays,  letters, 
hints,  and  remarks.  He  also  intioduced  the  plans  and  opinions 
of  the  late  Mr.  Nield  through  the  same  medium  lo  public 
notice  *  ;  and  but  for  his  kindness  upon  this  occasion,  the  bene- 
volent labours,  journies,  and  inquiries  of  that  gentleman  would 
linve  been  entirely  lost  to  the  jmblic. 

He  also  presented  engraved  portraits  of  Mr.  Peter  CoUison, 
Dr.  Cuumiing,    and   Dr.  Fothergill,    to  the  ninth  volume  of 
Mr.  Nicholls's   "  Literary  Anecdotes;"  who  terms  him   "his 
skilful  and  invariable  friend."     This  same  gentleman  has  pub- 
lished a  memoir  of  his  life,  annexed  to  a  collection  of  his  smaller 
pieces.     Prefixed  to  this,  is  a  portrait  by  Ridley,  together  with 
a  scene  in  his  native  island,  a  plan  of  his  favourite  country-seat 
at  Camberwell,  &c.  &c.  &c.     Here  are  also  to  be  found,  his 
"  Hints  respecting  the  Distresses  of  the  Poor,   in  the  years 
ITQ*,  1795."     He  himself  took  an  active  part  both  in  visiting 
and  relieving  them,  during  that  season  of  unexampled  scarcity, 
when  the  expences  of  every  article  of  human  sustenance  were  so 
enhanced,  as  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
community  to  obtain  the  necessary  degree  of  subsistence.     On 
this  occasion,  he  justly  lashes  the  unfeeling  avarice  of  those, 
who  withhold  relief,  by  sheltering  themselves  under  the  trite 
remark  of  "  the  improvidence  of  the  poor."     He  at  the  same 
time  satirizes  the  ostentatious  and  improvident  charity  of  those 
who  roast  oxen  for  the  idle,  and  regale  the  dissipated  with 
hogsheads  of  ale,  instead  of  carrying  relief,  comfort,  and  suc^ 

•  The  Gentleman's  Magazine. 
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cour,  into  the  cottage  of  the  industrious  peasant.  His  '*  I  lints 
respecting  the  prevention  and  cure  of  Infectious  Fevers,  and 
the  cstablislimcnt  of  Houses  of  Industry,"  will  be  found  highly 
useful;  as  well  as  those  concerning  a  "  Samaritan  Society  ;"  — 
"  Grimes  and  Punishments;"  —  "  Wills  and  Testaments;" — 
"  The  Support  and  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Children 
of  the  Poor;"— "The  Employment  of  theBlind;"  and  to  "Mas- 
ters and  Mistresses  respecting  Female  Servants,"  &c.  &c.  We 
are  afraid,  that  his  "  Hints  addressed  to  Card  Parties,"  will 
not  be  much  attended  to  in  a  gay  and  dissipated  age  ;  but  his 
endeavours  "  Respecting  the  Establishment  of  Schools,  for  ex- 
tending Education  to  the  Poor,"  have  proved  pre-eminently 
successful ;  and  it  will  be  the  fault  of  the  next  generation,  if  it 
be  not  better,  more  hberal,  and  far  more  enlightened  than  the 
present. 

No  one  was  ever  more  anxious  to  exhibit  his  friends  in  a  fa- 
vourable point  of  view  than  the  subject  of  these  memoirs.  He 
accordingly  drew  up  with  his  own  hand,  biographical  sketches 
of  some,  and  complete  Hves  of  others.  He  also  obtained  and 
published  their  engraved  portraits,  &c. 

No  useful  discovery  on  the  Continent  escaped  his  notice ; 
more  especially,  if  it  seemed  calculated  to  assist  or  relieve  his 
fellow-creatures,  either  at  home,  or  elsewhere.     On  one  occa- 
sion, he  exposed  himself  to  unmerited  ridicule  on  this  very  ac- 
count :  having  learned  that  a  species  of  the  Beet  was  found 
highly  beneficial  for  feeding  and  fattening  of  cattle,  he  warmly 
recommended  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Arts,  &c.  &c.  and  actually  diffi-ised  a  knowledge  of  its 
good  qualities  throughout  the  kingdom  at  large ;  but  the  root 
was  decried,  and  he  himself  blamed  for  his  folly  and  presump- 
tion.  As  many  thousands  of  acres  of  this  plant  arc  now  culti- 
vated in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  and  as  it  is 
used  by  most  of  the  dairy  farmers  with  success,  the  following 
statement  may  not  be  deemed  altogether  unacceptable :  — 

In  1787,  appeared  the  first  edition  of  "  the  Account  of  the 
Culture  and  Use  of  the  Mangel  Wurzel,  or  Root  of  Scarcity," 
which  the  Doctor  had  traijtslatcd  from  the  French  of  the  Abbe 

II 
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de  Commereil.  During  the  preceding  year,  he  had  obtained  a 
few  seeds  of  the  JRacine  de  Diseite  (Beta  Hcbryda),  from  France, 
by  means  of  Sir  Richard  Jebb.  After  trying  them  in  his  ov-ni 
garden,  he  calculated  that  a  square  yard  of  ground  thus  plant- 
ed, will  yield  fifty  pounds  in  weight  of  salutary  food.  He  ac- 
cordingly recommended  it  to  general  use,  and  pointed  it  out, 
as  peculiarly  advantageous  to  such  poor  persons  as  had  not 
land  sufficient  to  feed  a  cow :  — 

"  The  whole,"  he  observed,  "  was  edible  and  salutary,  af- 
fording a  supply  for  the  table  botli  in  winter  and  surtimer. 
The  leaves  exceed  spinacli,  in  the  pleasantness  of  their  taste. 
The  stalks  and  ribs  of  the  large  ones,  diTcsted  of  the  leafy 
part  and  peeled,  eat  like  asparagus,  and  may  be  used  in  soups, 
which  they  greatly  improve.  The  leaves,  tie^l  up  in  a  bag,  or 
net,  with  sHces  of  meat  interlaid,  and  boiled,  also  make  a  dish 
both  pleasant  and  salutary." 

The  public  expectation  was  raised  to  a  high  pitch  by  this 
description;  and  no  fewer  than  two  thousand  four  hundred  ap- 
plications were  made  for  the  plants  and  seeds.  Disappoint- 
ment, in  respect  to  many  who  cultivated  the  Mangel  Wurzel  on 
improper  soils,  however,  was  the  consequence;  but  it  is  fair  to 
add,  that  its  virtues  are  now  fully  ascertained,  and  allowed  by 
irrefragable  testimony. 

In  1 789,  Dr.  L.  published  a  salutary  admonition  to  the  profli- 
gate, in  the  history  of  some  of  the  effects  of  liard  drinking. 
The  profits  of  this  little  tract  were  very  appropriately  bestowed 
on  the  Philanthropic  Society,  instituted  for  the  prevention  of 
crimes,  and  a  reform  in  the  manners  of  the  poor. 

In  favour  of  this  class  of  society,  he  soon  after  published 
"  Hints  for  relieving  their  Distresses."  A  most  meritorious 
writer,  while  speaking  of  this  subject*,  observes,  "  Of  the 
author  of  these  hints,  I  can  truly  say,  from  my  o^nl  knowledge 
of  him  for  half  a  century,  that  his  benevolence  throughout  that 
long  period,  has  been  unbounded.  To  thousands,  as  well  as  to 
myself,  he  has  been  the  means  both  of  gladdening  and  oflength- 

*  Literary  Anecdotes,  vol.  ix.  p.  196. 
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euing  life ;  and  by  his  own  temperate  habits,  may  probably 
for  many  years  longer,  continue  to  be  a  friend  to  the  indigent, 
and  a  comfort  to  all  those  who  are  so  happy  as  to  possess  his 
friendshijx  or  liave  occasion  for  his  medical  skill." 

In  the  course  of  the  next  year  (1796),  he  printed  a  little 
pamphlet,  in  favour  of  the  "  Bee,"  in  which  he  attempted  to 
prove,  that  benevolence  on  this,  as  on  many  other  occasions, 
was  interwoven  with  utility,  amusement,  and  profit. 

This  life  might  be  deemed  incomplete,  were  it  here  to  be 
omitted  that  Dr.  Lettsom  was  the  zealous  advocate  for,  and 
promoter  of  the  Vaccine  innoculation.  On  this  occasion  he 
joined  himself  with  Jenner,  Woodville,  Pearson,  Ring,  Ad- 
dington,  Aikin,  and  a  formidable  phalanx  of  celebrated  prac- 
titioners in  favour  of  the  cow  cox.  In  an  Essay  published  on 
this  subject,  he  is  solicitous  to  demonstrate  its  great  and  mani- 
fold advantages : 

1.  By  preventing  the  variolous  infecticm  ; 

2.  He  asserts  that  it  is  not  contagious ; 

3.  He  thinks  that  it  never  is,  or  has  been  fatal ; 

4.  He  contends   that  it  leaves   no   blemish  on  the  human 

frame ; 

And  5.  That  it  conveys  no  constitutional  disease. 

In  the  frontispiece  to  this  work  is  introduced  the  useful 
animal  whence  this  beneficial  and  protecting  malady  is  con- 
veyed to  man,  under  the  appellation  of  the  "  sacred  cow," 
accompanied  with  the  usual  attributes  of  Oriental  mythology. 

Dr.  Lettsom  was  also  the  editor  of  several  works,  par- 
ticularly the  "  Life  and  Travels  of  Captain  Carver ;"  and  not 
only  presented  the  profits,  but  the  entire  receipts  of  the  work, 
to  the  use  of  his  forlorn  widow  and  fatherless  children. 

It  is  extremely  painful,  here  to  be  obliged  to  remark, 
that  the  expenditure  of  this  gentleman  at  length  so  far  ex- 
ceeded his  income,  as  to  encroach  on  the  capital,  and  render 
it  absolutely  necessary  for  the  sake  of  his  creditors,  to  sacrifice 
almost  every  thing  which  it  had  been  the  ambition  of  the  early 
portion  of  his  life  to  obtain,  cherish,  and  preserve.  Ac- 
cordingly, his  charming  villa,  his  coins,  his  medals,  his  books, 
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liis  ciiriosilics,    wore  nil  dlsposcil  of,  cither  by  public  sale,    or 
piivate  agreement  ! 

At  length,  surrounded  by  the  wreck  of  his  former  fortune?, 
and  little  better  than  a  wreck  of  his  former  self,  he  was  seized 
with  a  mortal  disease,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  life.  For  some 
time  previous  to  this  event,  he  had  been  attending  a  patient, 
whose  case  proved  fatal.  Being  desirous  that  the  body  should 
be  opened  and  examined,  he  himself  performed  the  chief  part  of 
this  operation  on  the  22d  of  October  1815,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  received  a  sudden  chill  from  the  coldness  of  the  apart- 
ment. As  this  was  the  first  illness  which  he  had  experienced  for 
the  last  twenty-seven  years,  he  expected  to  resume  his  usual 
occupations  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  But  on  the  26th  a 
severe  shivering  fit,  indicative  of  fever,  came  on  ;  he,  however, 
refused  to  send  for  a  physician  ;  and  very  imprudently  ven- 
tured out  in  the  course  of  the  next  day,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  visiting  a  poor  family  in  Whitecross-strect.  On  his 
return,  he  became  worse,  and  was  then  visited  by  Dr.  Ba- 
bington,  together  with  Mr.  Norris.  His  disease  now  began  to 
assume  an  alarming  appearance;  notwithstanding  which  he 
j)revailed.  on  a  gentleman  to  attend  daily  at  the  miserable  house 
just  alluded  to ;  and  seemed  greatly  affected,  lest  he  should 
not  be  able  to  appear  at  the  anniversary  of  the  Philosophical 
Society  of  London,  in  the  success  of  which  institution  he  took 
the  most  lively  interest.  On  the  30th  he  appeared  in  an  im- 
proved state ;  but  on  the  succeeding  day,  great  debility, 
accompanied  by  delirium,  ensued,  which  terminated  his  ex- 
istence, between  two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
AVednesday  the  1st  of  November,  without  a  groan" 


*  Dr,  Edmund  Fry  has  obligingly  communicated  lo  us  the  following  prrtlculars,  con- 
taining the  originating  cause  of  the  death  of  this  great  and  good  man.  "  On  Wednesday, 
(Jciober  25,  Dr.  Leitsom  was  at  my  house,  and  I  could  not  but  observe  that  he  seemed 
much  indisposed  :  he  informed  me,  tliat  on  the  preceding  evei\ing,  lie  had  been 
lequested  to  be  j)rcsent  at  a  dissection,  to  give  his  opinion  on  any  morbid  appear- 
ances that  might  arise  ;  he  was  there  detained  about  three  hours  with  the  cold  body, 
in  a  very  cold  place,  without  any  fire,  or  cxtra-rlothing  ;  and  he  liad,  during, the 
night,  suffrred  in  consequence  a  severe  shivering  for  a  long  time.  The  wvceeding 
r.i'L;1it  he  had  fevrr  si. (nit  six  ho^irs,   of  which   he   iid'ormed  vi  when    wc  s^w  him  the 
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His  remains  were  interred  in  the  Friends'  Burial  Ground, 
Little  Coleman-street,  Bunhill-row,  on  Tuesday,  the  7th  oi' 
the  same  month,  in  a  decent  and  respectable  manner ;  but 
without  pomp,  shew,  or  unnecessary  expence.  An  Eulogy  was 
pronounced  in  honour  of  their  departed  President,  before 
the  Philosophical  Society,  on  the  29th  of  November,  by  T.  J. 
Pettigrew,  F.L.S.,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  CoUyer  also  comme- 
morated his  worth  and  virtues,  in  an  anniversary  oration. 

Thus  died  at  an  advanced  age,  John  Coakley  Lettsom,  who 
had  been  associated  with  no  fewer  than  sixteen  foreign  Uni- 
versities and  Societies  j  and  was  an  active  member  of  most  of 
the  charitable  institutions,  in  or  near  the  metropolis.  In 
respect  to  person,  he  was  tall,  and  of  a  spare  habit  of  body  ; 
none  of  the  graces  were,  indeed,  visible,  either  in  his  manners  or 
features ;  but  his  eye  beamed  with  benevolence,  and  his  con- 
versation exhibited  good  sense.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  his  life,  it  must  be  frankly  allowed,  that 
he  displayed  but  little  prudence,  and  was  exceedingly  deficient 
in  what  is  usually  termed  Wot^ldh/  wisdom.  Selfrlove,  however, 
is  so  prevalent,  and  so  general  a  passion,  that  there  is  but  little 


next  day;  he  was  then  evidently  much  worse,  and  so  enfeebled,  that  with  difficulty  he 
walked  up  one  pair  of  stairs.  On  the  afternoon  of  this  day  I  called  to  see  him,  but 
he  being  engaged  with  his  daughter,  I  declined  the  invitation  into  the  parlour ;  soon 
Afterwards  he  was  first  visited  by  Dr.  Babington  and  liis  friend  VVilliain  Norris,  £54, 
the  surgeon:  his  complaint  was  rheumatic,  with  some  degree  of  fever,  which  seemed 
to  indicate  a  need  for  the  lancet ;  but  on  preparing  for  the  operation,  a  forbidding 
erysipelatous  inflammation  presented  itself.  His  medical  friends  were  unremitting  in 
their  attendance,  but  were  very  soon  induced  to  think  his  case  nearly  hopeless :  and, 
about  the  third  day  of  his  illness,  the  Doctor  himself  intimated  a  doubt  of  his 
recovery;  but  it  does  not  seem  that  he  afterwards  mentioned  the  subject.  He  expired 
about  half  past  four  on  Wednesday  morning,  perfectly  sensible  to  the  iasi,  and  free 
from  pain.  Having  of  late  years  been  much  favoured  with  his  friendship,  I  was 
one  of  the  last  of  his  friends  who  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  him.  At  a 
late  interview,  he  informed  me,  that,  relative  to  the  so-much-talked-of  addition  to 
his  income,  the  pleadings  before  the  Lord  Chancellor  were  all  concluded,  and  that 
his  Lordship  was  to  give  his  decree  on  the  matter  tliis  Term,  when  he  should  be  put 
into  possession  of  an  independence,  far  beyond  his  wishes  ;  but  that  the  amount  had 
been  greatly  exaggerated  in  the  public  papers.  It  gives  me  very  great  pleasure  jus.t 
to  add,  that,  the  very  last  time  I  saw  him,  he  mentioned  the  circumstance  of  his 
emancipating  a  number  of  slaves  when  he  was  young,  and  what  happiness  he  should 
feel,  should  he  live  to  do  the  same  for  those  on  his  newly-acquired  possessions.  M.  Ma^ . 
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ilanger  of  imitation ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  when  we  consider 
his  transccndant  hmnanily  ;  his  extensive  charities  ;  the  steadi- 
ness of  his  friendships;  tlie  benignity  of  his  behaviour;  and  that 
generous  and  universal  philanthropy  witli  which  he  was  con- 
thiually  actuated :  it  is  impossible  to  withhold  our  applause 
and  admiration  from  such  a  character.  Mr.  Nichols,  to  whom 
he  was  \^  ell  known,  and  who  acted  as  his  coadjutor  on  many  oc- 
casions, has  published  the  following  testimony  of  his  worth  : 

"  This  excellent  man  was  an  Israelite  ■vnthout  guile,  and 
may  truly  be  said  to  have  carried  his  heart  in  his  hand.  From 
his  undeviating  friendship,  I  have  for  half  a  century,  derived 
many  of  the  most  grateful  and  rational  Giiijoyments  of  my  life; 
and  I  can  truly  assert  that  during  this  long  period  Dr. 
Lettsom  was  an  ornament  to  society,  the  hberal  friend  to 
merit,  and  an  example  of  benevolence  to  every  avenue  of 
liuman  distrcsss." 

In  respect  to  his  tenets,  he  belonged  to  that  wortli^'  and 
rcspectaljlc  class  of  men,  denominated  Quakers.  - —  Like  Bar- 
clay, he  addicted  himself  to  literature;  and  like  Penn,  lie  was 
the  advocate  of  both  civil  and  religious  liberty.  With  a  noble 
scorn  of  all  little,  narrow,  and  contemptible  notions,  his  bene- 
ficence extended  alike  to  Churchmen  and  Sectarians ;  to 
freemen  and  slaves ;  every  one,  according  to  his  liberal 
notions,  appertained  to  the  Jriends^  who  displayed  kindness 
and  humanity  towards  his  fellow-creatures. 

The  following  extract  from  his  "  Essay  on  Religious 
Persecution,"  will  convey  a  true  idea  of  this  part  of  his 
character : 

"  In  the  great  important  truths  of  religion,  as  they  respect 
the  moral  government  and  infinite  goodness  of  a  Supreme 
Being ;  and  the  adorable  and  humble  relation  between  the 
Creator  and  the  creature,  mankind  seem  generally  united ;  it 
is  in  subordinate  points  that  the  greatest  asperity  has  been 
maintained,  as  if  they  were  solely  essential  to  the  happiness 
of  mankind  ;  whereas  a  just  consideration  of  the  universality 
of  the  Almighty's  goodness,  who  permits  all  sects  to  exist 
peaceably  under  his  moral  agency,  would  dispel  prejudice,  ami 
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substitute  forbearance  and  concord.  For,  which  sect  dares 
to  arrogate  to  itself  the  only  true  religion,  and  thus  exclude 
the  judgment  and  principles  of  2,999  other  societies?  By 
whose  agency  or  permission  do  all  these  societies  exist,  and 
find  happiness  in  their  respective  tenets  ?  —  By  the  wisdom  ol 
tho  Creator.  Well,  indeed,  might  it  be  applied  to  the  luurou- 
nes,  or  bitterness  of  a  sectary,  *  Thou  can'st  see  the  mote  in 
thy  brother's  eye,  but  wdlt  not  contemplate  the  beam  in  thy 


own.' 


"  The  more  we  scrutinize  into  natural  objects,  and  reflect 
upon  their  existence  and  formation,  the  more  forcibly  are  we 
compelled  to  conclude,  that  Infinite  Wisdom  has  been  pleased 
to  create  and  constitute  such  an  incalculable  variety  around 
us,  that  no  two  things  were  ever  made  alike.  In  vain  would 
be  the  labour  of  that  man,  who  should  attempt  to  find  two  seeds, 
or  two  leaves,  exactly  similar ;  hke  the  plodding  individual, 
who,  with  the  point  of  his  pen,  made  a  million  of  dots  on 
paper,  in  hope,  but  a  vain  hope  it  proved,  of  finding  two  of 
equal  form  and  dimensions ;  hence,  if  the  finger  of  the  Su- 
preme Architect  has  been  pleased  to  impress  on  his  own 
works  an  endless  variety,  not  only  in  the  outward  creation, 
but  likewise  in  the  sentient  principle  :  is  it  not  impious  to  per- 
secute for  difference  of  opinion,  or  modes  of  adoring  him, 
whose  ways  arc  said  to  be  past  finding  out? 

''  If  any  act  of  his  intellectual  creatures  could  add  l<»  iiis 
felicity,  perhaps  no  combined  operation  of  ours  coukl  allbrd 
a  more  acceptable  oblation,  than  his  diversified  creation, 
moving  in  different  paths  to  the  altar  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving, and  ultimately  uniting  in  one  centre  of  adoration. 

"  Of  his  intellectual  creatures  in  this  globe  alone,  fifty 
thousand  die  every  day;  immense  as  this  number  is,  how 
diniinutivo  must  it  appear,  were  contein]>l:ili()n  to  cnrry  the 
mind  to  regions  without  number,  in  the  expanse  of  the 
heavens  1*  and  what  .sectaries  then  dare  to  limit  the  infinity  of 

»  Hersiliell,  I  iliink,  Iiasohscrved,  tl\ai  in  one  swtt-p  of  fifteen  degrees  of  Ms  pnni 
tele  ^ojin,  in  that  part  of  the  heavens  called  iheMllky  Way,  he  counted  some  thousands  of 
ttais ;  and  if  »vc  allow  ihe.c,  and  others  within  the  range  of  tlie  rye,  as  suns  to  other 
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liis  love,  and  presumptuously  arrogate  the  title  of  a  chosen  few 
to  themselves  !  What  idea  have  they  of  that  Being,  who  is 
equally  good  as  powerful !  If  fifty  thousand  souls  of  this 
globe,  this  grain  of  sand  in  the  visible  creation,  daily  pass  from 
time  to  eternity,  are  there  not  mansions  prepared  in  our 
Father's  house  sufficient  for  their  reception  ?" 

While  Dr.  Lettsom  was  generous  and  beneficent  to  others, 
lie  himself  was  not  entirely  forgotten  by  those  who  knew  his 
merits.  The  late  Mr.  Charles  Dilly  left  a  legacy  to  him  of 
500/. ;  while  Dr.  Anthony  Fothergill,  in  addition  to  his  silver 
medal  of  Capt.  Cook,  and  his  gold  stop  watch,  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  1000/.  towards  the  expence  of  selecting  and 
publishing  his  works,  both  of  which  were  to  be  accomplished 
under  the  superintendance  of  his  "  worthy  and  learned  phy- 
sician." 

But  alas !  how  uncertain  is  the  tenure  of  human  life,  for 
before  this  could  be  accomplished,  the  subject  of  this  me- 
moir was  himself  snatched  away,  without  being  able  either 
to  reap  any  benefit  from,  or  accompHsh  the  wishes  of  the 
testator. 

List  of  the  Works  of  Dr.  Lettsom,  arranged  under  distinct 

heads. 

I. 

Medicine,  Botany,  S)C. 

1.  Observationes  ad  Historiam  Theaj  pertinentes;  an  inau- 
gural dissertation,  composed  for  his  degree  at  Leyden.  Lug, 
Bat.  1769. 

2.  Natural  History  of  the  Tea  Tree,  4to.  1772.  Second 
edition,  with  five  plates,  1779;  containing  observations  on  the 
medical  qualities  and  effects  of  Tea-drinking. 

3.  The  Naturalist  and  Traveller's  Companion.  A  new 
edition,  being  the  4th,  is  now  preparing  by  Mr.  Pettigrew.  1816. 


vvDilds,  all  inhabited  according  lo  Divine  Wisdom,  incalculable  millions  of  beings  must 
every  moment  of  time  be  travelling  towards  the  heaven  of  heavens,  the  pure  eriipyreum 
•if  incomprehensible  excellence  '. 
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4.  Reflections  on  the  General  Treatment  and  Cure  ot  1 't  \  ci  ■  > 
8vo.  1772. 

5.  Medical  Memoirs  of  the  General  Dispensary  of  London, 
8vo.  177<t. 

6.  Improvement  of  Medicine  in  London,  on  the  basis  of 
Public  Good,  8vo.  1775. 

7.  History  of  the  Origin  of  Medicine,  and  of  the  State  of 
Physic  prior  to  the  Trojan  War;  an  oration  delivered  before 
the  Medical  Society  of  London,  4to.  1  778. 

N.  B.  This  compj-ehends  only  one  chapter  of  the  in- 
tended work;   which  was  to  consist  of  nine  distinct 

periods :  — 

The  first  is  termed  "  The  Period  of  Natural  and  Fa- 
bulous Medicine;" 

The  second,  which  was  to  end  with  the  Peloponnesiaa 
War,  at  the  time  of  Plippocrates,  was  to  have  been  deno- 
minated "  Empiricism  from  Necessity;" 

The  third,  extending  one  hundred  and  forty-six  years 
before  Christ  —  "  Dogmatism  ;" 

The  fourth,  to  the  time  of  Augustus  —  "  Professed  Em- 
piricism ;" 

The  fifth,  ending  with  Galen  — "  Methodism,"  or 
«  Methodical ;" 

The  sixth,  from  Galen  to  Paracelsus  —  "  Peripatetic 
Dogmatism ;" 

The  seventh,  from  Paracelsus  to  Harvey  — "  Chemical 
Dogmatism ;" 

The  eighth,  from  Harvey  to  Boerhaave  —  "  The  Me- 
chanical Dogmatism ;" 

And  the  ninth,  from  Boerhaave  to  the  present  time  — 
"  General  Dogmatism." 

8.  Observations  preparatory  to  the  Use  of  Dr.  INIayersbach's 
Medicines ;  with  a  portrait  of  the  Water  Doctor,  from  Teniers, 
8vo.   1776. 

y.  A  Letter  to  Sir  Robert  Baker,  Knight,  F.  R.  S.,  and 
George  Stackpolc,  Esq.  upon  General  Inoculation,  1779.   ito. 
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1 0.  The  works  of  John  Fothergill,  M.  D.   3  vols.  8vo.,  and 

1  vol.  4to.   1784. 

11.  Observations  on  Human  Dissections,  Svo.  1788. 

12.  Hints  respecting  the  Chlorosis  of  Boarding  Schools, 
Rvo.   1795. 

13.  Apology,  Sec.  respecting  Variolous  and  Vaccine  Ino- 
culation. 

14.  Address  to  Parents  and  Guardians  on  this  subject. 

15.  Observations  on  Baron  Dimsdale's  Remarks  on  Inocula- 
tion, 8vo.  1779. 

1 6.  Answer  to  Baron  Dimsdale,  8vo.  1 779. 

17.  Plan  for  Inoculating  the  Poor  at  home,  8vo.  1779. 

18.  Hortus  Uptoniensis,  or  a  Catalogue  of  Dr.  Fothergill's 
Plants. 

II. 

Biographi/. 

1.  Recollections  of  Dr.  Rush,  1815.  8vo. 

2.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  John  Fothergill,  M.D.  8vo. 

3.  Memoirs  of  Dr.  William  Cumming,  with  several  of  his 
Letters ;  subjoined  to  the  fourth  edition  of  the  above  work. 

4.  Life  of  Captain  Carver,  prefixed  to  his  Travels,  which 
were  edited  by  Dr.  Lettsom. 

5.  A  Memoir  of  Mr.  William  Hewson,  the  Lecturer,  pub- 
lished in  part  i.  of  vol.  i.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Bath  So- 
ciety. 

6.  A  Memoir  of  Dr.  James  Johnstone  of  Worcester;  ditto. 

7.  A  Memoir  of  Jacques  Barbeu  Dubourg,  Professor  of  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  at  Paris. 

in. 

Miscellaneous  and  Fugitive  Pieces. 

1.  A  variety  ofPapers  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society; 

2. the  Bath  Society; 

3. the  Medical  Society ; 
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4.  Letters,  Plans,   Addresses,  &c.  iu  the  Gentleman'^  Ma- 
gazinc. 

5.  Village  Society,  a  sketch,   1800. 

6.  History  of  some  of  the  Effects  of  Hard  Drinking,  1789. 

7.  Hints  for   promoting  a   Bee  Society.      Two  editions, 
1796.  8vo. 

8.  A  Scale  of  Health,  originally  circulated  on  a  half  sheet 
of  paper ;  the  hint  from  Dr.  Rush. 

9.  An  account  of  the  Culture  of  the  Mangel  Wurzel ;  trans- 
lated from  the  French.     Fourth  edition,   1788. 

The  following  articles  have  been  collected  and  pubhshed  in 
three  handsome  volumes,  8vo.  with  plates,   1816. 
Hints  respecting  the  immediate  Effects  of  Poverty. 

respecting  the  Distresses  of  the  Poor,  in  1794,  1795. 

concerning  the  Society  for  bettering  the  Condition  of 

the  Poor. 

concerning  the  Society  for  the  discharge  and  relief  of 

Persons  imprisoned  for  Small  Debts. 

respecting  the  Female  Character,  and  a  Repository 

for  Female  Industry. 

for  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Infectious  Fevers. 

respecting  a  Samaritan  Society. 

respecting  Crimes  and  Punishments. 

respecting  Wills  and  Testaments. 

respecting  a  Village  Society. 

respecting  the   Support  and  Education  of  the  Deaf 

and  Dumb  Children  of  the  Poor. 

respecting  the  Employment  of  the  Blind. 

rcsjiecling  the  Monument  to  John  Howard. 

for  establishing  a  Society  for  promoting  useful  Lite- 


rature. 


to  Masters  and  Mistresses  respecting  Female  Scrvantb, 
respecting  Religious  Persecution, 
respecting  Humane  Societies, 
respecting  the  Cow  Pox. 
addressed  to  Card  Parties. 
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Hhits  for  the  Education  of  tlie  Poor. 

respecting  a  New  General  Dispensary. 

respecting  the  Bite  of  a  Mad  Dog. 

for  establishing  a  Sea-Bathing  Infirmary. 

respecting  the  Establishment  of  a  Medical  Society  in 

London. 

respecting  a  Substitute  for  Wlieat  Bread. 
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Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  JOHN  COURTENAY,  Eh^. 

FORMERLY  M.  P.  FOR  THE  BOROUGHS  OF  TAMWORTH  AND  API'LEBY, 
SECRETARY  TO  THE  MASTER  GENERAL  OF  THE  ORDNANCE,  A  LORI> 
OF  THE  TREASURY,   &C.  &C. 

1  HIS  gentleman  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  in  which  country  he 
was  born,  about  the  year  1741.  Although  he  had  received  a 
good  education,  was  a  man  of  letters,  and  kept  the  best  com- 
pany here,  it  was  not  very  difficult,  in  consequence  of  his  pro- 
7iunciation,  to  discover  the  place  of  his  birth ;  which  appeareil 
evident  indeed,  at  the  very  first  interview  to  the  writer  of 
this  article. 

The  noble  English  family  of  Courtcnay,  once  possessed  im- 
mense estates  in  Ireland,  most,  if  not  all  of  which,  have  been 
lately  disposed  of.  The  ancestors  of  this  gentleman  are  said 
to  have  constituted  a  junior  branch;  and  they  were  doubtless, 
induced  by  the  consideration  of  either  possessing,  or  the  hope 
of  obtaining,  some  property  there  also,  to  settle  in  the  sister 
Kingdom.* 

Being  gay,  young,  volatile,  and  borrowing  all  his  ideas 
from  a  nation  confessedly  of  a  warlike  disposition  and  charac- 
ter, the  army  became  the  subject  both  of  his  early  choice,  and 
his  ambition.  Another  direction,  however,  was  soon  given  to 
his  lulents,  in  consequence  of  his  acquaintance  with  a  noble- 
man, whose  patronage  not  only  conferred  a  brighter  colour  on 
his  hopes,  but  gave  a  different  impulse  to  his  views. 

Whatever  accident  f  might  have  made  Mr.  Courtenay  known 

*  Mr.  Gnrnfiiay  is  sairl  to  have  been  nephew  by  his  mother's  side  to  the  late  Earl 
of  Kute. 

f  I  have  been  lately  assured  by  one  of  Mr.  Courtenay's  friends,  that  he  first  made 
himself  kiiuWM  to  Earl  Tovvnshend,  by  an  anonymous  defence  of  that  nobleman,  in 
Ms  Vice-iegal  capacity.  Lord  T.  who  was  at  first  very  unpopular  in  Ireland,  was  so 
pleased  with  this  insjiince  of  voluntary  /cul,  thai  he  found  out  the  uullior,  and  deciiiCil 
it  politic  to  attach  liim  to  hie  interest. — lii>. 
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lo  llie  first  Marquis  Townshend,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but 
that  his  good  humour,  his  facetiousness,  his  convivial  talents, 
and  his  kindred  taste  for  poetry,  not  only  for  a  while  fascinated, 
but  during  many  years  actually  fixed  the  friendship,  of  that  no- 
bleman. 

This  witty,  singular,  and  accomplished  person,  then  George 
Viscount  Townshend,  was  nominated  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land in  1767;  and  held  that  office  until  1772,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  Simon,  Earl  of  Harcourt.  During  this  period, 
Mr.  Courtenay,  from  being  first  only  a  visitor,  soon  became  a 
constant  guest,  and  finally,  a  resident  at  the  Castle.  He  formed 
an  oKsontial  ingredient  at  all  the  entertainincnts,  and  in  all  the 
convivial  parties  of  this  nobleman,  who  was  hospitable  even  to 
profusion  ;  and  after  being  exceedingly  hated  at  first,  at  length 
became  a  great  favourite  with  the  Irish  nation.  During  his 
administration,  our  young  oflicer  held  an  official  situation  under 
His  Excellency,  and  on  his  return,  either  acc(mipaiiied,  or  fol- 
lowed him  to  England. 

Lord  Townshend  had  not  only  been  bred  a  military  man, 
but  distinguished  himself  for  his  talents  as  an  officer,  during 
that  memorable  war  in  America,  which  added  Canada  to  the 
British  possessions  on  that  Continent ;  he  was  also  present  at 
that  battle  which  gave  to  our  army  the  possession  of  Quebec ; 
and  although  at  the  commencement  of  the  action,  he  was  but 
third  in  command ;  yet,  towards  its  conclusion,  in  consequence 
of  the  death  of  Wolfe,  and  the  wound  received  by  Monckton, 
he  found  all  the  British  forces  committed  to  his  charge. 

To  this  nobleman,  soon  after  his  recall  from  Ireland,  the  im- 
portant office  of  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance  was  com- 
mitted ;  and  on  this  occasion  he  did  not  forget  his  friend  and 
faithful  adherent.  Captain  Courtenay,  who  was  immediately  ap- 
pointed his  official  secretary.  Not  content  with  this,  means  of  a 
j)eculinr  nature  were  recurred  to  for  bringing  him  into  the  Eng- 
lish House  of  Commons.  He  was  iicconlingly  nominated  to 
rejjrescnt  the  borough  ofTannvorth,  in  the /iltecntli  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain,  which  assembled  on  October  1,  1780:  his 
colleague  was  Mr.  Chamier,  Deputy  Secretary  at  War.     He 
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was  re-chosen  three  years  after,  on  an  occasion  that  coukt  not 
but  be  particularly  agreeable ;  for  at  that  period,  he  was  made 
Surveyor  of  the  Ordnance,  a  post  of  some  consideration ;  on 
which,  a  new  writ  was  issued  April  23d.  In  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  Parliaments  (ITS*  and  1790),  of  Great  Britain, 
we  find  him  sitting  for  the  same  place,  in  conjunction,  first  with 
Mr.  Calvert,  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain ;  and  next  with 
^Mr.,  now  Sir  Robert  Peele,  Baronet,  then,  as  at  present,  a  cele- 
brated mainifiicturcr,  and  father  to  the  Irisli  secretary. 

After  this,  he  appears  to  have  been  differently  situated,  being 
elected  for  another  borough,  one,  indeed,  more  congenial  to 
his  feelings:  for,  at  the  general  election  in  1797,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  burgess  for  Appleby,  in  conjunction  with  the  Honour- 
able John  Tufton,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Thanct,  whose  family 
is  supposed  to  have  some  influence  there.  In  the  first  Impe- 
rial Parliament*,  he  was  returned  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Adair, 
afterwards  Minister  at  Constantinople;  and  in  the  secondf, 
and  third  |,  he  had  Sir  Philip  Francis,  K.  B.  for  his  col- 
league. 

We  shall  now  endeavour  to  convey  some  idea  of  his  conduct 
as  a  Senator.  At  the  period  in  which  he  first  appeared  in  this 
capacity,  we  were  engaged  in  a  war,  which  appears  neither  in 
respect  to  brilliancy  or  success,  to  have  resembled  the  late  one. 
Our  contest  with  America  soon  exhibited  a  hopeless  and  a 
forlorn  aspect;  and  when  France  and  Spain  joined  in  the 
struf'gle  against  us,  the  further  continuance  of  hostilities,  ap- 
peared to  be  impolitic  in  the  extreme.  Yet,  part  of  the  nation, 
and  the  Ministers  in  particular,  deemed  this  a  notable  oppor- 
tunity for  renewing  our  exertions,  and  expending  more  blood 
and  treasure  ! 

Themember  forTamworth,  who  had  recently  become  a  place- 
mnn,  was  of  course  expected  to  vote  with  administration ;  but 
we  $hall  see,  that  instead  of  implicitly  committing  himself,  he  in 
a  bold  and  manly  manner,  explicitly  avowed  his  enmity  to  the 
original  measures  of  the  very  ministers  under  whom  he  served  ; 

*  Met  February  2,   1801.  f  Nov.  2,  1903.  J  Dec.  10,  ISCO. 
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while  he  at  the  same  tune  thought  that  the  honour  of  his 
country  demanded  still  further  sacrifices,  in  order,  if  possible, 
to  humble  our  ancient  enemies. 

On  rising  immediately  after  l)is  countryman,  Mr.  Burke,  lie 
expressed  his  fear,  that  all  he  could  say,  in  respect  to  one  point, 
had  been  anticipated  by  that  celebrated  orator ;  and  that  in 
respect  to  another,  wlio  spoke  early  in  the  debate  (Mr.  Wil- 
liam Pitt),  he  was  at  once  charmed  and  affected  by  his  sin- 
gidar  eloquence. 

"  His  splendid  diction,  his  manly  elocution,  his  brilliant 
periods,  his  pointed  logic,  conveyed  in  torrents  of  rapid  and 
imj)ressive  eloquence,  brought  strongly  to  his  recollection  that 
accomplished  and  exalted  statesman,  whose  memory  will  prove 
for  ever  dear  to  his  applauding  country.  The  honourable  gen- 
tleman was  in  possession  of  a  pre-eminence  resulting  from  his 
own  superior  abilities.  Yet  still  the  name  of  his  exalted  father 
bedecked  what  did  not  stand  in  need  of  ornament,  and  covered 
him  with  a  redoubled  lustre. 

"  At  this  disastrous  moment  the  House  of  Commons  was 
called  upon,  by  the  proposed  address,  to  support  the  just  and 
necessary  war  in  which  w^e  were  engaged,  against  the  united 
force  of  France  and  Spain,  and  against  America  as  their  ally. 
It  was  a  war  of  necessity,  of  cruel  and  dire  necessity,  on  which 
principle  alone  he  would  attempt  to  justify  it.  If  there  was  a 
liope,  a  gleam  of  hope,  that  by  acknowletlging  the  indepen- 
dence of  America,  she  could  be  detached  from  France,  it  would 
demand  the  serious  attention  of  the  House  whether  such  terms 
should  not  be  granted.  Though  the  endearing  and  heart-felt 
names  of  colonies  and  motiier-couiitry  should  no  longer  exist, 
yet  great  commercial,  great  national  advantages  would  be 
derived  from  an  union  between  people  naturally  connected  by 
the  same  language,  manners,  and  religion,  and  both  inspired 
by  the  same  ardent  spirit  of  liberty ;  great  and  essential  be- 
nefits might  be  mutually  received  by  both  countiies,  cemented 
by  a  federal  union  ;  and  Britain,  on  such  a  liberal  and  enlarged 
system  of  policy,  might  again  become  a  powerful  and  pros- 
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perous  nation,  the  envy  of  Europe,  and  the  admiration  of  llie 

world !" 

Mr.  Courtenay  next  observed,  "  that  much  had  been  said  on 
the  American  war,  and  that  he  was  ever  ready  to  avow  his  sen- 
timents on  that  subject;  he  had  always  thought  the  war  neither 
wise,  politic,  nor  expedient:  on  every  occasion,  when  that  war 
had  become  the  subject  of  conversation,  he  had  very  freely, 
perhaps  sometimes  indiscreetly,  declared  his  opinion,  insigni- 
ficant as  it  was;  yet  still  the  sentiments  of  the  meanest  in- 
thvidual,  in  a  free  country,  on  a  great,  interesting,  constitu- 
tional, question,  were  of  some  consequence.  .  On  the  first  day 
when  he  had  the  honour  of  speaking  in  that  House  he  ex- 
pressed the  same  sentiments,  and  to  these  he  always  should 
adhere.  He  had  voted  for  the  address  on  the  explanation  of 
ministers  who  had  risen  in  their  places,  explicitly  declaring 
that  the  House  was  not  pledged,  nor  meant  to  be  drawn  in 
by  the  words  of  that  address,  (which  to  some  gentlemen  seemed 
,so  very  exceptionable,)  to  carry  on  the  war,  for  the  declared 
purpose  of  subjugating  America,  but  on  general  terms  to  pro- 
secute that  just  and  necessary  war  in  which  we  were  engaged, 
in  the  most  eifectual  manner,  for  the  safety  and  honour  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  protection  of  His  Majesty's  dominions." 

Mr.  Courtenay  added,  "  that  he  disapproved  of  the  voice  of 
despondence ;  that  he  trusted  there  was  an  elasticity  in  a  British 
mind  wliich  would  ahvnys  ris(!  in  proportion  to  the  j)ress\Me  of 
calamity ;  but  that  he  was  surprised  and  mortified  to  hear  a 
noble  Lord  (Mulgrave)  of  the  Admiralty  assert,  as  an  apology 
for  the  acknowledged  inferiority  of  the  British  fleet,  at  this 
awful  moment,  that  France,  from  her  great  resources,  was 
enabled  to  maintain  a  superior  fleet ;  and  that  in  the  reigns  of 
King  William  and  Queen  Anne,  she  actually  was  then  also, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  thh  important  superiority. 

"  If  there  was  truth  in  his  voice  it  sounded  the  funeral  knell 
of  Britain,  and  might  well  appal  the  ears  of  the  people.  But 
he  was  happy  to  perceive  that  the  assertion  was  not  founded 
upon  indisputable  authority ;  that  it  >vas  contradicted  by  his- 
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tovical  facts;  and  that  the  noble  Lord  wlio  made  it  seemed 
lo  have  forgotten  tlie  glorious  annals  of  his  profession ;  he 
seemed  to  liave  forgotten  the  action  of  La  Hogiie,  where  tlie 
marine  of  France  received  a  blow  from  which  it  has  jiever 
recovered;  he  seemed  to  have  foigotten  that  memorable  en- 
gagement where  British  valour  was  so  very  conspicuous,  that 
King  James,  in  the  exultation  of  his  heart,  losing  sight  of  his 
own  situation,  and  regardless  that  every  hope  was  blasted  by 
the  destruction  of  that  fleet  intended  to  restore  him  to  his 
throne ;  forgetting  every  circumstance,  at  least  for  one  moment, 
except  that  he  was  an  Englishman,  (the  only  recollection,  and 
indeed  the  only  moment  of  his  li(e  which  merits  an  eulogium,) 
burst  out  into  this  generous  exclamation,  when  he  saw  the 
seamen  in  swarms  scrambling  up  the  high  sides  of  the  French 
ships  from  their  boats :  '  Ah,  none  but  my  brave  English  could 
pertbrm  so  brave  an  action  !* 

"  The  noble  Lord,  ^\hen  he  made  the  assertion,  must  have 
forgotten  the  action  off  Malaga,  when  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel 
defeated  the  French  Heet,  though  superior  to  him  in  immber  of 
guns  and  men,  as  well  as  in  weight  of  metal.  The  noble  Lord 
must  have  forgotten  the  conjunct  expeditions  which  were  car- 
ried on  in  those  reigns ;  the  reduction  of  Barcelona  and  Gi- 
braltar, that  could  not  have  been  effected  without  maintaining 
that  superiority  at  sea,  on  which  the  very  existence  of  this 
country  depends.  The  ruin  of  the  colonies  and  commerce  of 
France,  the  destruction  of  her  marine,  the  absolute  annihilation 
of  her  naval  power  at  the  conclusion  of  every  war  in  whicli  she 
lias  been  engaged  with  this  country  since  the  Revolution,  are 
the  mortifying  topics  on  which  her  most  eminent  political 
writers  have  displayed  their  talents  and  ingenuity ;  while  the 
naval  superiority  of  Britain,  (from'  her  insular  situation,)  has 
been  ever  pathetically  lamented  by  French  patriots,  as  the 
fatal  check  to  the  ambition  and  splendour  of  their  country. 

"  Let  not,  then,  either  the  glorious  reign  of  King  William, 
or  the  triumphant  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  be  quoted  as  a  pre- 
cedent to  apologize  for  the  present  inferiority  of  the  British 
navy.     Let  not  the  memory  of  Whig  ministers  suffer  by  such 
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an  injurious  supposition  !  It  would  be  presumptuous  in  liini 
to  point  out  any  reasons  for  the  present  aA'ovved  and  disgraceful 
inferiority  of  the  British  fleet.  He  would  only  say  that  it  could 
not  be  justified  by  precedents,  and  least  of  all  by  those  drawn 
from  the  glorious  reign  of  King  William,  and  the  triumphant 
reicrn  of  Queen  Anne." 

Mr.  Courtenay  concluded  by  observing:  "  that  no  man 
could  lament  more  than  he  did  the  disastrous  event  in  Virginia : 
he  had  listened  with  indignation  to  invidious  comparisons 
which  had  arisen  during  the  allusions  to  this  alarming  stroke. 
Earl  Cornwallis  fell  (unassisted  and  unsupported,)  not  ignobly ; 
but  by  the  united  arms  of  France  and  America ;  not  in  the 
pride  of  presumption,  by  the  hue  and  cry  of  the  peasantry;  or 
by  the  posse  comitatus  of  the  country.  No,  he  fell  admired  and 
respected  by  the  enemy,  and  his  chains  were  wreathed  with 
laurels!"  The  honourable  gentleman  concluded,  therefore, 
*'  by  wishing  that  he  might  live  to  receive  the  reward  of  his 
valour  from  the  hands  of  a  deserving  and  gracious  King.  The 
gallant  Lord  was  an  ornament  to  his  profession ;  and  he  would 
add  a  lustre  to  the  highest  dignity  which  could  be  conferred 
upon  him ;  while  the  sacred  and  applauding  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple would  sanctify  the  choice  of  their  sovereign." 

We  find  him  also,  about  this  period,  busily  employed  in 
defending  the  conduct  of  the  ordnance-board,  as  well  as  that 
of  his  noble  friend  who  presided  over  it ;  and  when  the  names 
of  the  opposition  are  recollected,  it  must  be  owned  that  it 
was  no  common  task  to  rebut  charges  at  once  urged  and 
adorned  by  all  the  powers  of  eloquence,  while  an  applauding 
people  re-echoed  every  accusation  from  one  end  of  the  empire 

to  another. 

The  ministers  were  at  'this  time  accused  of  having  con- 
structed useless  fortifications  at  Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  and 
Chatham ;  and  that,  too,  by  those  very  men  who  soon  after 
consented  to  the  expenditure  of  many  millions  on  the  same 
account,  under  the  auspices  of  another  master-general.  It 
also  came  out  in  the  course  of  debate,  that  the  powder  fur- 
nished to  Admiral  Barrington  was  notoriously  defective,  as 
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t]ie  shot  fired  at  tlic  enemy  fell  short,  while  their  cannon-balls 
Hew  over  the  mast-heads  of  the  British  squadron. 

The  tumult  occasioned  by  the  mention  of  this  fact  was,  how- 
ever, quelled  by  the  secretary,  who  had  lately  set  the  House 
in  a  roar  of  laughter,  by  comparing  some  of  the  adverse  party 
with  Serjeant  Kite,  in  the  Recruiting  Officer ;  they  "  eat,"  says 
he,  "  ravelines  for  breakflist,  and  pick  their  teeth  with  palli- 
sadoes  !" 

He  now  obviated  the  charge  adduced  on  the  part  of  Colonel 
Barrc,  by  stating  that  (ho  powder  in  question  was  French,  and 
not  English,  having  been  shij)ped  at  New  York;  and  added, 
that  it  was  afterwards  exchanged  on  being  proved  defective. 

But  the  batteries  of  the  minority  had  become  by  this  time 
too  hot,  and  their  gimpowder  too  strong,  for  the  ministrj',  wlio 
were  now  obliged  lo  r(Miri\  We  accordingly  find  ihc  subject 
of  this  memoir  occupying  a  seat  on  the  opposition-bench,  and 
making,  instead  of  repelling,  charges. 

This  event  occurred  in  consequence  of  the  resignation  of 
Lord  North,  who,  finding  the  people  weary  of  the  war,  and 
a  majority  collected  against  him  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
had  thought  fit  to  withdraw.  As  he  was  greatly  beloved, 
however,  and  was  still  surrounded  in  his  retreat  by  a  host 
of  adherents,  he  soon  became  extremely  formidable  to  the  new 
ministers. 

Lord  Townshend  and  Mr.  Courtenay  accompanied  him  into 
retirement;  and  the  Duke  of  P^ichmond  was  now  made  Mas- 
ter General,  in  which  office,  he  some  years  after  affiarded  an 
ample  opportunity  for  attack,  by  his  large  expenditure,  and 
extravagant  plans  relative  to  internal  fortifications.  The  Op- 
position contended,  that  the  sums  wasted  at  Chatham  and 
Portsmouth  would  have  fitted  out  a  fleet  superior  to  that  of 
the  enemy ;  and  that,  if  his  new  projects  were  carried  into  ex- 
ecution, the  British  navy  would  not  only  be  crippled,  but  an- 
nihilated, as  England  was  totally  incapable  of  such  expensive 
exertions,  both  by  land  and  by  sea,  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

Fortunately  both  for  them  and  the  nation,  they  obtained,  at 
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this  period,  tlie  assistance  of  an  officer*  of  engineers,  vvlio  at- 
tacked the  new  Master-General  in  an  able  and  intelligent  pam- 
phlet, which  finally  settled  that  great  problem  on  whicli  the 
question  of  fortifications  turned,  by  opening  the  eyes  of  the 
nation  to  the  gulph  before  them.  The  Duke  was  incapable, 
in  his  printed  answer,  to  contend  with  this  scientific  subaltern, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the  House  of 
Commons  at  length,  by  a  memorable  vote,  which  was  carried 
by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Speaker,  put  an  end  to  all  the  schemes 
of  a  nobleman  who  had  acquired  the  name  of  "  Uncle  Toby." 
It  is  painful  to  add,  that  the  gentleman  in  question  was  allow- 
ed to  fall  a  sacrifice ;  for  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  employ- 
ment, and  has  never  since  been  restored  to  the  service  ! 

Lord  Townshend  joined  with,  and  formed  part  of  the  coali- 
tion-administration. Soon  after,  Mr.  Courtenay  supported 
Mr.  Fox's  celebrated  India  bill ;  and  this  measure  proving  fa- 
tal to  the  new  administration,  both  of  them  retired  once  more 
into  private  life.  The  court  was  prejudiced  against  the  late 
ministers,  on  account  of  an  attempt  to  diminish  the  influence 
of  the  crown ;  —  the  nation,  in  consequence  of  the  junction  of 
the  oppugner  of  the  American  war,  with  the  ostensible  author 
of  that  long,  expensive,  and  sanguinary  contest  ! 

In  1784,  we  find  the  member  for  Tam worth  opposing  Mr. 
Pitt's  commutation  act,  which  he  a])positely  compared  with 
the  gabclle,  or  tax  then  laid  upon  salt  in  France ;  every  man 
being  obliged  to  take,  and  pay  for  a  certain  quantity,  whether 
he  used  it  or  not. 

In  178G,  as  has  been  already  stated,  he  boldly  and  warmly 
opposed  the  ruinous  plans  of  internal  fortifications  proposed 
by  the  Duke  of  Richmond;  and  in  1788,  he  was  considered  a 
man  of  such  consequence,  that  his  name  was  added  to  the  list 
of  the  committee  for  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings, 
late  Governor  General  of  Bengal. 

When  the  estimate  of  the  ordnance  was  proposed  to  be 
voted  in  1788,  Mr.  Courtenay  once  more  animadverted  with 

*  Capt.  Gleimie. 
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Cuiisulorable  severity,  upon  a  plan  formed  by  the  Duke  of 
Hichmond,  then  Master-General,  for  raising  a  corps  of  artifi- 
cers, who  were  to  be  subject  to  military  law,  instructed  in  the 
duties  of  a  soldier,  and  not  admitted  into  the  service  under  the 
height  of  five  feet  ten  inches.  He  ridiculed  with  a  happy  ef- 
iect  the  idea  "  of  estimating  the  m(>rit  of  biicklayers,  not  by 
their  skill  in  their  respective  trades,  but  by  their  size ; "  and 
observed,  "  that  the  Master- General  expected  men  who  could 
earn  half-a-crown  j^cr  diem  at  their  respective  trades,  to  enlist 
for  less  than  one-third  of  the  money,  in  the  double  capacity  of 
artificers  and  soldiers."  This  was  afterwards  made  the  subject 
of  a  motion  of  censure  by  Mr.  Sheridan. 

On  the  20th  of  March,   1789,  when  the  estimates  came  be- 
fore the  House,  he  again  took  occasion  to  deliver  his  opinion. 
"  Mr.  Courtenay  said,  he  was  acquainted  with  the  custom- 
ary practice  of  the  board  of  ordnance,  at  least  some  years  shice. 
That  it  had  been  usual  for  the  board  to  have  a  plan  and  es- 
timates of  every  new  work  submitted  to  them.     If,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,   the  same  mode  were  adopted,  it  would  be  an 
easy  matter  to  submit  the  estimate,  at  least,  to  Parliament.     If 
the  noble  Duke  at  the  head  of  the  board  of  ordnance  acted 
without  estimates,  undoubtedly  the  House  could  not  expect  to 
have  an  estimate  laid  on  the  table,   but  must  proceed,  if  they 
proceeded  at  all,   to  follow  the  noble  Duke,  and  take  their 
chan(;e  of  the  ultimate  amount.      Ho  thought  tlio  Chancellor 
of  the  Exclic(j|ue)-  'oiii)posed  the  probable  sum  to  be  from  one 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  to  two  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
"  He  reminded  the  House,  that  two  or  three  years  ago  the 
noble  Duke  applied  for  leave  to  fortify  Plymouth  and  Ports- 
mouth ;  and  much  the  same  arguments  in  support  of  the  pro- 
ject, were  urged  then,  as  had  been  that  day  advanced.     The 
first  sum  asked  was  a  specific  one ;  the  House  wished  to  have 
it  more  critically  ascertained,  and  remanded  the  consideration 
to  the  Board  oi"  Ordnance ;  the  second  sum  asked  was  much 
larger :  the  House  was  not  yet  satisfied,  but  desired  that  the 
matter  might  be  referred  to  a  board  of  general  officers.     In 
their  report,  a  still  more  considerable  sura  was  stated  as  nece'?- 
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sary  :  —  a  clear  proof  how  little  mere  assertion,  on  the  part  ol 
the  Ordnance- Board,  was  to  be  relied  on.  Mere  assertion 
was  certainly  no  fit  ground  for  Parliament  to  proceed  upon. 

"  If  the  plan  before  the  Board  of  Ordnance  was  really  the 
plan  of  the  engineers,  who  were  to  execute  the  works  in  the 
West  Indies,  Mr.  Courtenay  declared  he  should  have  the  bet- 
ter opinion  of  it ;  but,  unfortunately,  all  the  plans  of  fortifica- 
tion lately  submitted  to  parliament,  were  notoriously  the  plans 
of  the  noble  Duke  himself,  and  the  engineers  were  merely  left 
to  execute  them.  As  a  proof  oi'  that,  Mr.  Courtenay  said,  he 
would  mention  a  fact.  ITc  rcmombered  that  an  engineer  was 
to  be  sent  over  to  Africa  to  view  a  certain  situation,  and  exa- 
mine the  propriety  of  erecting  a  fort  there.  The  engineer 
went  over ;  and,  on  his  return,  administration  having  under- 
gone a  change,  the  noble  Duke  was  at  the  head  of  the  Ord- 
nance, and  he  altered  the  engineer's  plan,  and  adopted  a  plan 
of  his  own.  Colonel  Bramlin  was  then  at  the  Ordnance- 
Board,  and  incurred  the  noble  Duke's  displeasure,  because  he 
pointed  out  the  errors  of  his  plans. 

"  He  said  he  would  mention  another  fact,  which  was  the  af- 
iair  of  Fort  Cumberland,  the  estimate  of  the  cxpence  of  which 
had  been  equally  varied  from  time  to  time.  In  fact,  under  the 
noble  Dukee's  administration  of  the  Ordnance,  engineers  were 
bolely  considered  as  overseers,  and  permitted  to  superintend 
the  carrying  on  of  the  works  which  the  noble  Duke  had  plan- 
ned. It  was,  Mr.  Courtenay  contondeil,  a  fair  question  to  put 
to  the  Chancellor  of  the  lCxche<iuer,  had  the  Board  of  Ord- 
nance an  estimate  of  the  jirobable  expence  of  the  intended 
works  in  the  West  Indies  before  them,  or  not  ?  If  they  had 
such  an  estimate,  and  it  were  concealed  from  that  House, 
there  was  some  deception  in  the  business.  Mr.  Courtenay 
commented  on  part  of  Colonel  Phipp's  speech,  and  said,  with 
regard  to  his  argument  that  troops  became  better  from  being- 
sent  to  an  unhealthy  climate,  he  supposed  he  bon'owed  the 
idea  from  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary  at  War,  who  had 
«aid,  a  day  or  two  since,  that  the  troops  were  promoted  bij 
death ! 
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"  It  was,  lie  maintained,  necessary  to  l<now  what  tlie  whole 
of*  the  expence  would  be  before  they  voted  any  money  on  ac- 
count; and  therefore  he  could  not  conceive  it  possible  for  the 
House  to  resist  his  Honourable  Friend's  motion.  There  was, 
he  said,  a  number  of  papers  before  the  House,  which  shew- 
ed the  conduct  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance :  if  those  papers 
were  examined,  it  would  be  found  that  the  noble  Duke  had 
deviated  from  all  his  boasted  plans  of  economy ;  that  in  most 
of  his  schemes  he  had,  with  a  lavish  and  improvident  liand, 
wasted  large  sums  of  j^ublic  money ;  and  that  by  laying  out 
large  sums  in  the  purchase  of  powder-mills,  he  had  raised  thft 
price  of  powder  to  six  limes  its  former  cost. 

"  Whether  tliis  was  done  in  order  to  preserve  the  game,  or 
with  a  view  to  prevent  people  from  using  too  much  powder, 
(which  they  might  be  inclined  to  do  were  it  continued  to  be 
cheap,)  Mr.  Courtenay  said  he  knew  not;  but  in  every  one  of 
the  noble  Duke's  schemes  he  asserted  that  there  would  be  dis- 
covered to  be  a  profusion  of  public  money.  When  he  said 
this,  he  declared  he  asserted  a  fact,  and  would  be  ready  to 
j)rove  what  he  said  on  any  future  day  ;  and  if  he  did  not  prove 
it  incontrovertibly,  he  would  allow  the  noble  Duke  deserved 
the  confidence  of  his  country,  and  that  he  had  misconceived 
his  conduct  and  character." 

In  1  7yf ,  when  the  injustice  of  the  slave-trade,  which  has  so 
lately  been  solemnly  recognized,  after  a  solemn  conference  be- 
tween both  Houses  of  ]\irliament,  began  to  occupy  the  atten- 
tion and  the  resentment  of  the  nation,  much  diflerence  of  opi- 
nion prevailed  on  that  subject  in  the  legislature.  Mr.  Cour- 
tenay was  one  of  the  first  to  declare  his  marked  abhorrence  of 
this  odious  traffic;  and  he  was  uniform  in  his  opposition  to  a 
measure  which  is  now  universally  condemned. 

On  the  adjourned  debate  he  observed,  '•  that  he  had  last 
night  heard  the  eloquent,  pathetic,  and  forcible,  speech  of  the 
Honourable  Gentleman,*  who  had  moved  the  question,  with 
much  sympathy  and  conviction.    That  sympathy  had  not  been 

*  Mr.  Willjerforrfi. 
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lessened,  nor  that  conviction  removed,  by  any  thing  which  he 
had  since  heard  on  the  other  side.  He  meant  now  only  to 
make  a  few  remarks  upon  what  had  been  stated  by  an  Honour- 
able Baronet*,  and  another  Honourable  Member. f 

"  It  had  been  said,  that  if  we  should  abandon  the  trade,  it 
would  fall  into  the  hands  of  France.  But  it  would  be  recol- 
lected with  what  approbation  the  motion  of  the  late  M.  Mira- 
beau  had  been  received  in  that  country,  for  abohshing  the 
trade ;  though  the  situation  of  their  colonies  abroad  might  not 
have  rendered  it  prudent  for  them  to  have  carried  the  measure 
into  immediate  execution. 

"  Yet  even  though  the  trade  should  not  be  abandoned  by 
other  nations,  yet,  if  justice  required  its  abolition,  we  ought 
not  to  hesitate  with  regard  to  the  part  which  we  were  to  act. 

"  But  it  had  been  alleged  that  the  trade  was  conducted  upon 
principles  of  humunily.  This,  indeed,  was  a  new  species  of  hu- 
manity. TIic  humanity  had  been  stated  to  consist  in  rescuing 
the  negroes  from  their  wretched  situation  at  home.  Yes,  they 
rescued  them  from  their  situation  at  home;  and,  no  doubt, 
much  credit  was  due  to  their  humanity  for  the  treatment  which 
they  substituted  in  their  colonies  !  The  principle  of  a  savage 
war,  it  had  been  stated,  was  a  general  massacre.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  fact,  as  would  appear  from  the  accounts  of 
travellers :  on  the  contrary,  they  frequently  adopted  their  cap- 
tives into  their  owai  families ;  and,  so  far  from  massacring  the 
women  and  children,  they  afforded  them  the  protection  which 
the  weakness  of  sex,  or  age  demanded.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  practice  of  kidnapping  prevailed. 

"  It  had  been  said,  that  those  were  sold  as  slaves  who  liad 
been  guilty  of  adultery.  It  was  a  circumstance  worth  being 
remarked,  that  every  man  was  allowed  six  wives.  And  though 
this  number  could  not  be  supposed  to  leave  much  inducement 
to  the  crime,  yet  it  might  naturally  be  expected  to  render  the 
wives  more  jealous.  The  husband  knew  that  he  had  six  wives, 
but  the  wives  knew  that  they  had  only  one  husband. 

*  Sir  Wm.  Youdb'.  f  i^^'-  Cawihorne. 
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'*  It  lind  been  likewise  said,  tltat  it  was  not  very  jnobablc 
that  the  crime  of  witchcraft  should  allbrd  a  pretext  for  any 
being  sold  into  slavery.  Those  who  could  reason  upon  this 
improbability,  shewed  themselves  but  litde  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  their  own  country.  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  the 
crime  of  witchcraft  had  been  created  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
formation.   No  less  than  sixty  informations  were  then  given  by 

one  man. 

"  An  honourable  mouiber  had  contended  against  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave-trade,  which  had  been  sanctioned  by  twenty- 
six  acts  of  Parliament ;  but  he  dared  say  that  it  would  be  found 
that  the  ])unishment  of  witchcraft  was  sanctioned  by  fifty-six 
acts  of  Parliament. 

"  It  had  been  stated  diat  the  pulpit  had  been  employed  as  an 
instrument  of  attack  upon  the  slave-trade.  If  this  was  really 
the  case,  he  was  happy  to  vmderstand  that  the  pulpit  had  been 
so  well  employed.  ,But  he  was  rather  apt  to  be  doubtful  of  the 
fact,  as  he  knew  that  clergymen  had  obtained  preferment  for 
inculcating  the  doctrine  that  the  negroes  were  predestined  to 
slavery,  and  making  the  planters  and  slave-dealers  a  species  of 
scriptural  aristocrats ;  yet  he  doubted  not,  that  when  the  bill 
was  carried  to  the  other  House,  the  Bishops  would  rise  up  with 
that  brave  and  virtuous  indignation  by  which  they  were  uni- 
formly distinguished,  to  abolish  a  measure  so  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  justice,  and  the  dictates  of  humanity. 

"  Every  member  would  recollect  that  on  his  vote  this  night 
depended  the  happiness  of  millions ;  that  it  was  in  his  power  to 
sanction  a  measure,  whose  beneficial  consequences  would  be  felt 
over  an  extensive  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  which  anouM  sow 
the  seeds  of  civilization,  and  establish  the  first  principles  of  hu- 
manity in  regions  where  they  were  formerly  unknown." 

A  new  and  important  epoch  now  occurred  in  the  history, 
both  civil  and  political,  of  Great  Britain.  In  consequence  of 
the  French  Revolution,  families  and  friends  were  alike  divided; 
and  while  some  were  actuated  by  interested  views,  the  conduct 
of  others  was  regulated  by  purer  and  more  honourable  motives. 
The  path  of  ambition  was  now  once  more  laid  open  to  Mr, 
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Courtcnay;  but  he  prefcned  what  he  considered  as  iiis  diil}, 
even  to  his  personal  attachments,  as  well  as  private  interests ; 
and  this  in  a  gentleman  with  an  increasing  family,  and  a  scanty 
fortune,  must  at  least  be  allowed  to  have  been  no  common  sa- 
crifice to  princij^le. 

He  accordingly  opposed  Mr.  Pitt  in  most  of  the  early  mea- 
sures adopted  by  him  towards  France ;  and  when  an  attempt 
was  made,  in  1 79-1,  to  arm  Government  with  new  and  additional 
powers,  he  strongly  opposed  the  measure.  Mr.  Courtenay,  on 
this  occasion,  commenced  his  speech  with  an  ironical  eulogium 
on  the  brilliant  abilities  of  Mr.  Canning : 

"  He  admired  them,"  he  said,  "  exceedingly ;  but  he  did  not 
know  whether  he  most  admired  the  arguments  he  displayed,  or 
the  ingenuity  with  which  he  defended  his  right  honourable 
friend  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer).  An  honourable 
friend  of  his  (Mr.  Grey)  had  |)oint(>d  out  a  fact,  and  the  lioimur- 
able  o-ontleman  had  confessed  it,  by  admitting  that  the  Minister 
was  an  apostate;  and,  through  complaisance,  had  asserted 
that  he  himself  was  one  also.  He  had  declared  his  friend 
guilty,  and  taken  guilt  upon  his  own  shoulders.  He  had  con- 
cluded (Mr.  Courtenay  observed),  by  professing  that  he  partici- 
pated in  his  right  honourable  friend's  disgrace ;  and  pledged 
himself,  that  if  he  should  hereafter  resume  his  former  princi- 
ples, he  should  incur  the  same  penalty.  The  honourable  gen- 
tleman seemed  attached  to  his  friend,  as  necessary,  probably,  to 
promote  his  varying  fortune  and  opinions : 

"  Thus  a  light  straw,  whirl'd  round  with  cv'ry  blast, 
Is  carried  off  in  some  dog's  tail  at  last." 

"  With  reoard  to  the  arguments  which  had  been  adduced,  lie 
must  say,  that  he  had  not  heard  a  single  syllable  uttered  that 
could  make  him  change  his  opinion  as  to  the  impolicy  and  ab- 
surdity of  the  measure  in  debate. 

"  After  bestowing  the  highest  eulogium  on  the  Habeas  Cor- 
pus Act,  Montesquieu,  in  his  Spirit  of  Laws,  had  pronounced 
it  the  palladium  of  Enghsh  liberty;  an  act  that  never  ought  to 
be  repealed ;  nor,  indeed,  should  any  Englishman,  who  kxie^v 
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llio  vnliic  of  Ills  liborty,  sufT'cr  it  even  lo  l>c  <;iispciKlctl,  however 
sliort  the  time  proposed. 

"  Notliiii«r  could  juslily  tlio  suspension  but  grcnt  and  immi- 
nent dantrer  to  the  state,  and  the  actual  existence  ot"  rcbelh'on. 
During  the  rebellion  of  1 745,  the  people  were  not  only  noto- 
riously disafiectcd  to  the  family  on  the  throne,  but  religion  was 
mixed  with  their  disaffection.  The  exploded  doctrines  of  the 
divine  right  of  Kings  influenced  men's  minds  ;  and  every  thing 
dangerous  was  expected  to  arise  from  the  circumstances  of  those 
troublesome  times.     Yet  no  suspension  took  jilacc. 

"  ^VheJi  till!  ad  was  suspended  dining  the  American  war, 
America  was  voted  in  a  state  of  o})en  rebellion :  it  was  con- 
ceived at  that  time  that  several  persons  might  come  over  and 
influence  men's  minds;  Lord  North,  however,  introduced  a 
clause,  that  the  penalties  of  the  bill  should  not  attach  to  any  per- 
son who  had  not  bccji  for  a  limited  time  out  of  the  kincrdom. 

"  Mr.  Courtenay  contended,  that  the  report  presented  by  the 
secret  committee,  did  not  state  any  distribution  of  arms  to  liave 
taken  place,  neither  did  it  mention  that  any  correspondence 
had  been  kept  uj)  with  the  enemy.  lie  said,  that  even  Mr. 
Reeves  had  not  produced  any  evidence  on  tlie  subject ;  and  if 
a  witness  had  been  suborned  merely  to  sanction  the  danger 
which  Ministers  professed  to  apprehend,  he  shovdd  conceive  it 
nothing  more,  on  their  part,  ihan  a  j^ioiis  fraud. 

"  From  considering  the  circumstances  in  their  present  point 
of  view,  he  must  aver,  tliat  there  was  no  just  or  good  ground  for 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act;  and  was  free  to  con- 
((LNs,  that  it  was  one  oC  the  artful  delusions  which  had  been  prac- 
tised before,  merel}-  to  agitate  and  alarm  the  public  mind,  to 
turn  it  aside,  and  divert  it  from  reflectincj  on  the  circumstances 
of  the  war.  It  was  caleulated  to  destroy  the  social  intercourse 
between  men,  and  to  make  each  person  afraid  to  trust  his 
neighbour.  It  had  been  reported  that  morning,  that  the  com- 
mittee had  since  discovered  further  matter,  and  were  in  full 
possession  of  competent  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  dangerous 
and  alarming  conspiracy ;  but  as  that  proof  was  not  brought 
forward,  he  had  a  riglit  to  infer  the  direct  contrary:  that  on 
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further  examination  no  such  proof  would  be  found.  He  de- 
clared himself  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  how  His  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters could  adopt  those  measures  which  they  so  much  reprobated 
in  a  neighbouring  country :  for  certainly  the  same  thing  had 
been  done  in  France  by  Barrere  and  Robespierre." 

When  the  same  subject  was  again  canvassed  (Dec.  21,1 798), 
Mr.  Courtenay,  who  had  visited  some  of  the  prisoners  confin- 
ed subsequently  to  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act, 
rose,  and  spoke  in  substance  nearly  as  follows  : 

«'  Every  member  of  this  House  must  venerate  a  law  which  se- 
cured the  personal  liberty  of  Englishmen,  a  law  which  every 
political  writer  has  made  the  subject  of  his  highest  eulogium, 
and  which  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness of  Great  Britain.  It  is  needless  for  mc  to  urge  to  tiic 
House,  that  this  great  bulwark  of  British  hberty  ought  to  be 
touched  with  a  delicate  hand,  and  that  nothing  but  the  most 
obvious  necessity  should  be  pleaded  in  excuse  for  its  suspen- 
sion. I  cannot,  therefore,  give  my  assent  to  a  measure,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  deprive  the  people,  for  a  still  longer  pe- 
riod,  of  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  handed  down  to  them  by 
their  ancestors,  which,  while  it  is  allowed  to  operate,  affords 
personal  protection  to  every  individual,  and  which  at  one  time 
rendered  the  liberties  of  this  country  paramount  to  those  of 
any  other  country  upon  earth. 

«  «  We  must  admire,'  says  an  elegant  and  philosophical 
wi-iter,  (Dr.  Ferguson,)  '  as  the  keystone  of  civil  liberty,  the 
statute  which  forces  the  secrets  of  every  prison  to  be  revealed, 
the  cause  of  every  commitment  to  be  declared,  and  the  person 
of  the  accused  to  be  produced,  that  he  may  claim  his  enlarge- 
ment or  his  trial  within  a  limited  time.  No  wiser  forms  were 
ever  opposed  to  the  abuses  of  power.'  It  is  upon  an  institu- 
tion like  this  that  those  statesmen  who  wish  to  subvert  liberty 
will  naturally  commence  their  attacks.  It  has  often  been  as- 
sailed, and,  as  the  same  author  well  observes,  '  It  requires  a 
fabric  no  less  than  the  whole  political  constitution  of  Great 
Britain,  a  spirit  no  less  than  the  turbulent  and  refractory  zeal 
of  this  fortunate  people,  to  secure  its  effects.'    I  am  much  afraid 
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(hat  this  turbulent  spirit  no  longer  exists  :  if  it  had,  tlie  Ho- 
nourable Gentleman  would  not  have  been  successful  in  this 
measure. 

*'  But  let  us  look  at  the  cfTects  which  the  suspension  of  this 
act  has  produced.  A  number  of  i)ersons  were  arrested  last 
year ;  I  believe,  not  less  than  seventy  or  eighty :  has  there  not 
been  time  to  bring  them  to  trial  ?  To  have  arraigned  and 
convicted  these  persons  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  the 
best  reason  that  could  be  urged  for  continuing  the  suspension 
of  the  Habeas-Corpus  act.  Two  terms  have,  however,  elapsed 
without  an  attempt  being  made  to  try  one  of  the  persons  who 
have  been  confined  in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  powers 
given  to  the  executive  government.  I  shoukl  he  glad  to  know 
what  reason  can  be  assigned  for  continuing  this  power  any 
longer  in  the  hands  of  His  Majesty's  ministers.  Has  there 
lately  existed  any  symptom  of  rebellion,  or  have  any  insurrec- 
tions taken  place  in  any  quarter  of  the  country  ?  On  the  con- 
trary, I  believe  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  opposite  to 
me  cannot  point  out  any  period  since  the  Revolution,  when 
more  loyalty  and  more  attachment  to  the  government  were 
displayed  than  at  present.  It  surely  will  not  be  pretended 
that  we  have  now  any  thing  to  fear  from  invasion.  The  fleets 
of  the  enemy  have  been  destroyed,  and  the  country  is  covered 
with  soldiers :  I  believe  we  have  not  less  than  between  two  and 
three  hundred  thousand  men  in  arms.  Now,  under  al'  ihf-se 
circumstance,  protected  by  such  a  force,  and  by  the  s^ciK  al 
disposition  of  the  people,  no  appearance  of  any  attempt  to  dis- 
turb the  internal  tranquillity  of  the  country,  and  secured  against 
all  dangers  from  without,  why  continue  to  snspcnd  an  act  upon 
which  the  liberty  of  the  subject  depends  ? 

"  There  is  another  reason  I  shall  state  to  the  House  why  I 
think  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas-Corpus  act  ought  to  cease, 
and  I  state  it  upon  good  information.  Indeed,  if  I  did  not 
think  that  I  had  important  inforn)ation  to  give,  I  should  not 
trouble  the  House  with  any  remarks  on  the  subject.  Was  it 
not  for  this  consideration,  I  should  not  have  presumed  to  hold 
up  my  faint  and  glimmering  rush-light,  when  the  great  and 
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splendid  luminary  of  Opposition  is  Avithdnnvn.     The  reason  is 
this ;  the  persons  imprisoned  under  the  act,   which  it  is  now 
proposed  yon  shall  continue,  are  most  ciuelly  used.      I  do  not 
assert  this  Irom  hearsay,   but  from  my  own  personal  observa- 
tion.    Having  heard  a  great  man}'  reports  respecting  their  si- 
tuation,   I  resolved  to  go  and  see  them,  and  inquire  into  tlie 
fact.     An  Honourable  Friend  of  mine  (Sir  F.  Burdett)  was 
rather  cavalierly  treated  when  he  hinted  at  the  situation  in 
which  these  unfortunate  men  were  placed,  and  I  was  resolved 
to  ascertain  the  true  state  of  the  question.     I  procured  an  or- 
der from  a  magistrate,  and  I  went  to  see  the  prison,  in  com- 
pany with  my  Honourable  Friend  and  another  gentleman,  who 
is  not  a  member  of  this  House,  but  who  is  distinguished  by  his 
humanity,  and  by  relieving  many  distressed  families  of  persons 
imprisoned  under  this  act,  on  the  information  of  spies.     But 
I   shall  make  no  invidious  observations  on  this  subject.     1 
ought  to  recollect,  that  I  lately  (in  a  high  court  of  justice) 
heard  an  eulogium  pronounced  on  spies  and  informers,  who' 
•were  hailed  as  the  guardians  of  the  state,  as  the  tutelary  dei- 
ties of  the  constitution.     If  they  betrayed  their  former  asso- 
ciates, treason  was  sublimed  into  loyalty,  and  treachery  into 
virtue,  as  if  poison  could  be  medicated  by  additional  venom. 

"  I  went  to  visit  tlie prison;  and  I  must  confess  that  I  found 
the  reports  that  had  reached  me,  of  the  situation  of  the  per- 
sons under  confinement,  had  been  exaggeral(^d  —  (a  nyj  of 
hear!  hear! )  Yes,  they  were  exaggerated  !  for  had  they  been 
true,  the  cruelties  exercised  in  this  prison  Avould  have  far  ex- 
ceeded any  oppression  diat  ever  was  committed  under  the  hor- 
rible tyranny  of  Robespierre.  Still,  however,  I  must  say,  that 
their  situation  was  extremely  wretched,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  treated,  miexampled  in  severity  and  rigour. 
I  io\Uid  tlu-m  without  (ire  and  without  candle,  denied  every 
ki;  d  of  society,  exposed  to  the  cold  and  rain,  which  in  that  in- 
clement season  (it  was  about  a  month  ago)  entered  by  the  iron 
bars  of  their  cells,  only  allowed  to  breathe  the  air  out  of  their 
cells  for  about  an  hour,  denied  every  comfort,  every  innocent 
amusement,  excluded  from  all  intercourse  with  each  other,  and 
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eacli  niglit  locked  up  from  all  the  rest  o("  tlie  world.  Now  I 
ajipeul  to  the  gentlemen  who  hear  me,  whether  they  could 
Jiave  imaghied  tliat  such  a  practice  existed  in  tliis  country, 
and  whether  they  think  that  tiiere  was  any  necessity  lor  treat- 
ing state-prisoners  In  this  manner. 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  His  Majesty's  n)inisters  were  privy 
to  those  proceedings.  I  cannot  suppose  that  the  usage  these 
unfortunate  men  experienced  was  known  to  any  person  in  ad- 
ministration ;  but  the  severity  they  experienced  was  greater 
than  I  can  describe  it,  and  such  as,  for  the  sake  of  humanity, 
and  the  honour  of  the  country,  I  should  hope  will  not  again 
he  permitted.  Among  tiie  prisoners,  I  saw  a  gentleman,  with 
wliom  1  was  acquainted  above  thirty  years  ago ;  an  oflicer  dis- 
tinguished in  the  service,  and  amiable  in  his  character  and 
manners  —  I  mean  Colonel  Despard.  I  am  happy,  however, 
to  state,  that  I  understand  his  situation  has  since  been  ame- 
liorated, I  am  told  he  has  lately  been  put  into  a  room  with  a 
fire;  and  this  change,  I  am  inlbrmed,  he  ow(?s  to  the  humane 
interference  of  Mr.  John  Reeves.  Till  the  25th  of  last  month, 
lie  was  confined  in  a  solitary  cell,  where  even  his  wife  was  not 
allowed  to  visit  him,  though  we  vAcre.  These  cells  are  so  cold, 
that  at  this  season  of  the  year,  it  is  scarce  possible  to  exist  in 
them.  The  cold  ma}-,  in  some  degree,  be  tempered  by  closing 
the  wooden  shutters ;  but  if  the  unhappy  prisoner  wishes  to 
be  chearcd  by  the  air  and  the  light  of  Iieaven,  he  must  admit 
the  rain  and  chilling  blasts  of  winter  at  the  same  time.  I'his 
usage  appeared  to  me  so  extraordinary,  that  1  was  at  some 
trouble  in  inquiring  of  several  gentlemen,  eminent  in  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law,  if  ever  they  had  kjiown  of  such  practices  in 
this  country.  They  uniformly  answered,  that  they  never  licard 
of  such  severity ;  that  they  considered  tlie  treatment  I  had  de- 
scribed to  be  altogether  unprecedented ;  and  that  they  could 
not  imagine  that  any  men  \\ere  used  in  such  a  manner  in  this 
country. 

"  I  suppose  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  inform  the  House, 
that  the  prison  of  which  I  have  been  speaking  is  that  which  is 
commonly  called  the  Bastille,  {A  cnj  of  hear!  hear.')  Do  gen- 
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tlenien  doubt  it  ?     I  can  assure  them  it  is  very  well  known  by 
that  name.     When  I  took  a  coach  in  Oxford-road,   in  order 
to  visit  the  prison,    1  desired  the  coachman  to  drive  me  to  the 
Bastille.     '  Very  well,  Sir,'  was  the  answer  I  received.    Being- 
curious  to  know  whether  he  really  understood  the  place   I 
wanted  to  go  to  by  this  name,  I  said,   *  You  know  it  then  ?' 
*  O  yes,  I  know  it  —  why  every  body  knows  the  Bastille  in 
Cold-bath-fields.'    Indeed  it  is  not  surprising  that  such  a  name 
should  have  been  given  to  this  prison,   for  when  another  Bas- 
tille formerly  existed  under  a  certain  regular  government,  which 
some  gentlemen  pretend  very  much  to  admire,  state-prisoners 
were  treated  better  there  than  they  have  been  treated  in  this. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  inquired  under  whose  direction  this  prison 
is  placed.     I  understand  that  some  Reverend  Gentlemen  are 
among  the  magistrates  who  manage  it ;  gentlemen  of  whom  I 
I  dp  not  mean  to  speak  in  any  way  resembling  terms  of  disre- 
spect.    1  dare  say  they  act  from  the  purest  motives.     Perhaps 
they  kindly  subjected  these  prisoners  to  so  much  pain  in  this 
world,  that  the  less  punishment  might  be  inflicted  on  them  in 
the  next.     {A  cry  of  hear!  hear!)     Well,  if  this  motive  docs 
not  please  gentlemen,  1  cannot  hel))  it.    Let  ihem  assign  a  bet- 
ter if  they  can,   and  1  shall  give  np  this;  but  1  assure  them  it 
is  the  best  1  can  think  of. 

*'  But  it  is  not  to  persons  suspected  of  state  crimes  alone 
that  the  rigour  1  have  described  is  extended.  Many  other  pcr- 
•ons,  charged  with  oflences  of  various  descriptions,  undergo  the 
same  treatment.  A  man  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  sell- 
ing a  pamphlet  called  the  Rights  of  Citizenship,  has  been  con- 
fined in  one  of  these  cells.     His  name  is  Smith. 

*«  Now  1  should  be  glad  to  know  whether  this  is  the  mode 
in  which  a  man  convicted  of  a  libel  ought  to  be  punished.  To 
be  separated  from  his  family,  and  shut  up  in  an  ordinary  gaol, 
durinn-  the  time  of  his  sentence,  one  woidd  think  a  sufficient 
execuiion  of  the  sentence ;  but  under  this  regimen  the  culprit 
was  not  only  prevented  from  exercising  his  industry  to  support 
a  wife  and  children,  but  his  health  is  destroyed,  and  perhaps 
his  mind  deranged,   for  it  would  not  be  aj.  all  surprising  it 
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persons  iii  such  a  situation  were  afflicted  Avitli  insanity.  I  must 
not,  however,  omit  to  state,  that  this  poor  man  was  some  time 
ago,  in  consequence  of  indisposition,  removed  from  his  cell, 
and  placed  in  tlic  sick-ward,  and,  as  the  time  of  his  im- 
prisoiniu'iit  is  nenrly  expired,  and  the  sending  him  back  to 
liis  cell  might  occasion  a  relapse,  he  is,  I  understand,  to 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  sick-ward  until  he  is  dis- 
charged. I  am  liappy  to  have  an  opportunity  of  noticing 
this  act  of  humanity. 

"  The  next  person  whose  case  I  shall  mention,  is  that  of  a 
disorderly  woman,  as  she  was  called,  that  is,  one  of  those 
unfortunate  cre:itures  who  walk  the  streets.  She  was  not 
convicted  of  any  felony,  but  she  was  confined  in  a  cold  damp 
cell.  She  was  at  the  same  tijue  ill  of  that  disease  with  which 
women  of  the  town  are  pretty  frequently  afflicted.  I  leave  it 
to  the  humanity  of  the  house,  whether  it  is  proper  to  place  this 
poor  unfortunate  woman  in  a  situation,  which,  added  to  the 
virulence  of  her  disorder,  was  likely  to  endanger  her  life.  In 
another  dismal  cell  I  found  a  boy,  confined  there  for  disobe- 
dience to  his  master,  a  punishment  wliich  I  believe  was  never 
before  heard  of  for  an  oflciice  <jf  the  kind. 

"  Such  were  some  of  the  spectacles  I  witnessed  on  this  visit. 
I  have,  however,  no  doubt  that  any  abuses  which  may  exist 
will  be  corrected  when  they  come  to  the  knowledge  of  His 
Majesty's  ministers.  Indeed,  I  am  informed,  that  the  state 
prisoners  are  now  removed  into  a  warm  room,  where  they 
have  free  intercourse  with  each  other,  and  that  they  are  rendered 
as  comfortable  as  a  situation  of  confinement  will  admit;  but 
what  I  have  stated  to  the  House  is  sufficient  to  shew  that  my 
honourable  friend  was  not  misinformed,  when  he  hinted  that 
ihe  state  prisoners  were  improperly  treated.  For  a  complaint 
of  thiskuul,  I  sincerely  believe,  there  can  only  be  a  foundation 
when  the  circumstances  are  unknown  to  His  Majesty's  mini- 
sters. State  prisoners  are  more  particularly  under  their  care, 
since  they  are  confined  in  consequence  of  warrants  from^the 
secretary  of  state ;  there  can,  therefore  be  no  doubt  but  that 
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ministers  are  desirous  they   shoukl  not  be  treated  with  any 
unnecessary  severity. 

"  With  regard  to  any  farther  arginncnts  that  I  might  be 
able  to  urge  against  the  bill,  as  they  would  perhaps  have  little 
or  no  weight  with  the  House,  I  shall  therefore  forbear  to 
state  them:  but  1  cannot  conclude  without  lamenting  that 
an  honourable  gentleman,  celebrated  for  his  humanity,  has 
not  visited  this  prison.  1  am  convinced  that  honourable 
gentleman's  principles  of  Vital  Christ ianitij,  (pinciplcs  which 
indeed  I  have  read  in  his  book)  would  have  induced  him  to 
exert  himself  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  these  unhappy 
people.  I  am  certain,  however,  that  the  honourable  gentle- 
man will  not  any  longer  sufler  it  to  be  said  by  the  unfortunate, 
<  I  was  in  prison,  and  you  visited  me  not.'  I  wish  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman  had  been  with  me  when  I  went  to  see  this 
prison.  I  am  certain  that  his  feelings  would  have  been  greatly 
affected,  and  then  his  eloquence  in  describing  them  would 
liave  been  much  superior  to  any  thing  the  House  has  yet 
heard  on  the  subject." 

A  magistrate  who  wus  then  member  for  Middlesex,  having 
delivered  an  opinion  calculated  to  extenuate  the  conduct  of 
the  keeper  *  of  Cold  Badi  Fields,  as  well  as  the  odious  mea- 
sure of  solitary  imprisonmnet,  this  produced  a  reply. 

Mr.  Courtenay,  in  answer  to  what  Mr.  Mainwaring  had 
said  respecting  Mr.  Howard's  opinion,  that  solitary  punish- 
ment should  be  a  comnuitation  of  deadi,  (juoted  his  letter  to 
tarl  Bathurst,  President  of  the  Council,  in  which  he  begged 
His  Majesty's  permission  to  resign  his  situation  as  one  of  the 
committee,   because  his  ideas  were  not  adopted,  nor  his  jjlans 

executed. 

»'  Let  not  the  manes  of  Mr.  Howard  be  injuriously  invoked, 
ill  en,  to  sanction  oppression  and  justify  cruehy  !"  said  he.  May 

20,  1799. 

"  What  was  die  disinterested  philanthropist's  opinion  on  the 

»•  <'  Were  the  charges  aJdvicoil  against  Aris  well  Ibuudcd  ?  And  was  he  iwi  uiuil 
lately  keeper  of  this  same  odious  jail  ?" 
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subioct  ?  Gentlemen  should  have  known  his  sentiments  beibre 
they  so  triumphantly  and  peremptorily  appealed  to  his  autho- 
J'ity.  His  own  words  arc :  *  General  heads  of  regulation 
jiroposed  to  be  established  in  penitentiary  houses  or  houses  of 
correction  (used  by  Mr.  Howard  as  synonimous  terms):  fuel, 
what  kind  and  quantity ;  flues  or  stoves  to  warm  the  cells  iu 
^vinter ;  hot  provisions  daily ;  breakfast,  dinner,  supper,  &c.' 

"  Now  let  it  be  observed,  thnt  such  was  Mr.  Howard's  idea, 
and  such   his  designed  regulations  fo'-  penitentiary  houses  — ■ 
*  To  which  (says  lie),  however  (with  that  spirit  of  benevolence 
which  always  distiMguished  him),    1    should  Avish  that  none  but 
old  hardened  ofl'enders,  and  those  who  have,   as  the  huvs  now 
stand,   forfeited  their  lives  by  robbery,  house-breaking,    and 
similar  crimes,  should  bo  committed.     Here,  then,  it  is  evident 
lor  wlial  piirpo:;es  "Mr.  Howard   designed  to  iirivc  ])enilcnlinry 
Jiouses,   or   houses  ol"  correction,    constructed.      lUit  the  ])ri- 
soners  committed  to  Clerkenwell  arc  treated  for  petty  offences, 
at  the  discretion  oT  the  magistrates,  with  a  degree  of  severity 
and  rigour  much  beyond  what   Mr.  Howard  even   tliought 
sulficient  for   the  punishment  and  reformation  of  criminals 
who  had  forfeited  their  lives.     Nay,  farther;  this  ];:ace,  which 
lias  been  styled  a  Bastille  (a  name  he  thought  too  Mood  for  if) 
has  been  converted  into  a  state  prison;   and  pcsoii"  taken  iij) 
on  suspicion  of  high  treason  have  been  doomed  to  languish  in 
those  miserable,    solitary  cells,  in    cold   and   darkness,   infcr- 
dicted  from  fire  and  candle.     Such  is  the  boasted  humanity, 
such  the  executive  lenity,   exercised    in  consequence  of    the 
suspension  of  the  habeas-corpus  act  by  His  Majesty's  secretary 
of  state.     Mr.  Courtenay  said  he  did  not  mean  invidiously  to 
censure  the  Duke  of  Portland;    he  must  huve  cither  been 
deceived,   or    ignorant    of    the   facts.     Still,   however,   there 
were  persons  confined  there,   on    the  accusation  of  base   in- 
formers, who  languished  in  that  dismal  situation,  and  where, 
for  three  days  in  a  week  (by  the  rules  of  the  prison),  they  liad 
nothing  but  bread  and  water.     But  it  seems  that  -venial  in- 
lormers,  paid  and  employed  as  such,  were  now  to  be  consi- 
dered as  the  guardiajis  ofthc  constitutioji.   He  (Mr.  Conrtcnnv) 
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had  heard  an  eloquent  eulogiuni  dclivereil  with  great  gin- 
vity  and  dignity  at  a  solemn  trial  in  a  high  court  of  jus- 
tice, where  it  was  attempted  to  sublime  sedition  into  trea- 
son, and  exalt  informers  to  the  honourable  rank  of  guar- 
dians of  the  state.  An  informer  (by  this  new  fiction  in  law) 
might  convert  his  former  treasons  into  loyalty,  by  turning 
king's  evidence;  and  his  traitorous  depravities,  into  patriotic 
virtues. 

"  Mr.  Courtenay  said  he  did  not  mean  to  enter  at  large  into 
the  subject,  as  he  had  heard  nothing  to  contradict  the  accurate 
statements  of  h;s  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Sheridan),  in  a 
speech  distinguished  by  that  energy,  precision,  and  elo- 
quence, peculiar  to  him.  It  was  too  evident  that  persons 
were  taken  up  on  vague  and  futile  information,  and  that 
ministers  were  afraid  and  ashamed  to  bring  them  to  trial,  but 
liberated  many  of  them  privately  by  an  arret  of  state  ad- 
dressed to  governor  Aris ;  and  so  glad  and  desirous  was  the 
secretary  to  get  rid  of  these  dangerous  conspirators,  that  even 
Olio  of  their  ovvn  thief-takers  had  been  known,  generously  and 
liumanely,  to  have  given  bail  for  the  prisoners,  probably  by  a 
confidential  intimation  from  hioh  authoritv. 

"  Such  has  been  the  exercise  of  that  discretionary  j)ower 
vested  in  the  present  administration  by  the  suspension  of  the 
habeas-corpus  act,  an  act  justly  styled  the  palladium  of  Bri- 
tish liberty,  an  act  which  was  always  esteemed  the  strongest 
discriminating  feature  between  the  English  and  French  mo- 
narchy. The  governor  of  this  prison,  from  the  history  and 
apology  of  his  conduct,  it  seems,  had  been  a  baker,  which 
accounted  professionally  for  the  loaves  with  which  the  prison 
was  supphed  being  above  weight.  Another  instance  of  his  hu- 
manity, mentioned  by  a  worthy  magistrate  (Mr.  Main^aring), 
was  his  borrowing  the  prisoners'  money,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  shewing  any  indulgence  to  his  creditors,  but  merely  to  pa}' 
them  interest  for  their  money,  which  was  laid  out  in  building 
houses :  for  this  governor  and  baker  was  also  an  aichitect. 
One  gentleman  seemed  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  cells  were  too 
large ;  upon  this  principle,  then,  the  dimensions  ought  to  bo 
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veduccd  to  what  was  barely  sunicient  to  contain  a  human 
body,  a  roguliilion  that  would  abundantly  provide  I'or  the 
comfort  of  tlic  prisoners,  as  every  man  would  then  be  his 
onn  warming~})an. 

"  Mr.  Courtenay  next  commented  on  the  case  of  the  hack- 
ney coachman,  who  had  been  detained  six  months  in  Cold-bath- 
fjclds  ])rison,  on  the  complaint  of  a  gentleman,  for  refusing  to 
take  a  Wire  when  his  horses  were  lame  and  unfit  i'or  work. 
If  such  a  piece  of  injustice  had  been  committed  by  llobcs- 
i)ierre,  what  indiiination  and  clamour  it  would  have  excited  ! 
It  would  have  procured  the  minister  another  million  from  the 
city,  or,  at  the  tine  of  the  income  tax,  would  have  raised  the 
amount  of  its  produce. 

"  But  it  seemed  that  the  conduct  of  Govd-nor  Aris  (for  this, 
in  these  days,  when  titles  were  distributed  so  liberally,  was  his 
appellation,)  was  thought  worthy  to  continue  him  in  office. 
Instead  of  an  acMress  for  his  removal,  probably  a  iiiolion  of 
thanks  would  be  proposed  !" 

In  1790,  soon  after  the  fortunate  completion  of  the  -Spanish 
convention,  Mr.  Courtenay,  then  M.  P.  for  Appleby,  set  the 
whole  House  in  a  roar  of  laughter.  Mr.  Pitt,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  having  proposed  a  new  tax  upon  beer,  witli 
liis  usual  gravity  and  eloquence;  the  subject  of  this  memoir 
addressed  himself  to  the  minister  in  a  gay  and  facetious  tone 
of  voice.  After  alluding  to  the  late  expensive  and  useless 
armament,  which,  he  hinted,  had  rather  rendered  the  adminis- 
tration unpopular ;  Mr.  Courtenay  ironically  observed,  "  that 
lest  the  people  should  forget  his  merits  on  a  late  memorable 
occasion,  the  1  light  Honourable  Gentleman  opposite  liim, 
had  instituted  this  new  tax,  as  if  on  purpose  to  commemorate 
them :  for  no  merry  draught  would  be  unaccompanied  with 
his  health,  his  name  woukl  be  toasted  with  additional  energ}'^, 
while  his  fame,  in  consequence  of  the  new  tax  would  for 
ever  float  in  an  ocean  of  ale  !" 

In  April,  1791,  on  the  adjourned  debate  on  (he  slave  trade, 
Mr.  Courtenay  again  exj)ressed  his  hatred  to  it  with  great 
force,  and  desired  •"  every  member  to  recollect,  that  on  his 
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vote  this  night  depended  the  happiness  of  millions :  that  it  was 
in  his  power  to  sanction  a  measure,  the  beneficial  consequences 
of  which  would  be  felt  over  an  extensive  quarter  of  the  globe, 
and  establish  the  first  principles  of  humanity,  in  regions  where 
they  were  formerly  unknown." 

In  1 797,  he  was  one  of  the  minority  of  1)3  to  258,  on  Mv. 
Grey's  motion  for  parliamentary  reform;  and  in  1802,  we 
find  him  supporting  the  bill  for  preventing  bull-baiting,  vJCc. 
On  this  occasion,  he  proved  very  witty  on  Mr.  Windham,  who 
appeared  to  advocate  the  custom,  and  ridiculed  the  idea  "  that 
jacobinism  and  methodism  were  both  leagued  to  pull  it  down." 
Immediately  after  the  meeting  of  the  new  parliament,  we 
find  the  member  for  Appleby,  supporting  the  navy  commis- 
sion bills;  and  in  March,  1803,  he  voted  with  the  minority, 
in  favour  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  establishment. 

In  1804,  he  sided  with  those  who  demanded  an  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  the  then  board  of  Admiralty ;  in  June  of 
the  same  year,  he  divided  against  the  additional  defence  bill ; 
in  February,  1805,  he  joined  Mr.  Grey,  relative  to  the  Spa- 
nish papers;  and  in  April  of  the  same  year,  he  formed  one 
of  the  majority,  who  passed  a  vote  of  censure  on  Lord 
Melville. 

On  tlie  change  of  adminii,tratIon  in  the  spring  of  1806,  Mr. 
(vourlenay  became  a  cojnniissionor  of  llie  treasury,  a  plai:e  of 
1600/.  })er  ainnun,  and  alter  enjoying  this  for  only  a  lew 
months,  retired  from  public  life. 

No  sooner  did  the  dawn  of  the  French  Revolution,  falsely 
promise  an  auspicious  day,  than  Mr.  Courtenay  hailed  the 
great  event  as  a  most  grateful  and  beneficent  circumstance  for 
the  whole  human  race.  It  was  no  fault  of  his  if  he  was  de- 
ceived ;  and  even  after  all  the  crimes  of  Robespierre  and  Ma- 
rat, he  boldly  contended,  that  the  abuse  of  liberty,  like  the 
abuse  of  religion,  constitutes  no  argument  against  the  practice 
of  cither.  The  emancipation  of  the  peasantry,  the  division  of 
lands,  and  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery  in  the  French  colonies, 
were  events  which  he  contemplated  with  a  delight  approximat- 
ing to  rapture. 
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Not  content  with  vicAvinjji;  the  rcvolntiomrv  struffole  at  a 
distance,  he  repaired  to  ]-*aris  in  1792,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  contemplating  the  memorable  characters  antl  events, 
on  the  spot.  After  this  he  crossed  the  Alps,  visited  Rome 
and  Naples,  and  on  his  return,  found  his  country  engaged  in 
a  contest,  which  he  had  alike  foreseen  and  deprecated. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  he  boldly,  but  unavailingly,  as- 
sailed the  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt  on  this  occasion,  and  on  every 
ojiportunity,  both  spoke  and  voted  in  behalf  of  peace,  which 
in  liis  ojMuion  would  rescue  our  finances  from  thraldom,  and 
our  nation  IVom  reproach. 

As  a  man  of  letters,  Mr.  Courlenay  addicted  liimself  chiell 
to  poetry.  Notwithstanding  he  was  of  a  good  family  himself, 
yet  no  one  was  more  eager  to  ridicule  the  exclusive  preten- 
sions set  up,  by  those  who  piqued  themselves  on  their  high 
descent.  Tlie  expression  of  the  "  Swinish  multitude,"  also, 
applied  by  his  countryman  Mr.  Burke,  to  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  excited  liis  indignation. 

From  Paris  he  accordingly  writes  as  follows:  and  affects 
to  lament  all  the  changes  that  had  occurred : 

"  All  order  is  lost,  no  distinctions  remain 
Crosses,  ribbands,  and  titles,  no  rev'rence  obtain, 
Yet  these  innovators,  whose  crimes  I  detest, 
Say  mortals  are  equal  —  the  best  are  the  best ; 
In  some  things  they're  equal,  as  ev'ry  one  knows, 
Each  man  has  two  arms,  two  legs,  and  one  nose ; 
And  of  the  same  blood  is  the  poissardc  and  madam, 
If  we  foolishlv  waiidcr  to  Eve  and  to  Adam  : 
But  who  can  e'er  doubt,  where  nobility  shines, 
That  the  blood  in  its  course  both  ferments  and  refines ; 
Impregnate  with  virtue  it  splendidly  flows, 
Though  from  the  same  source  it  congenially  rose ; 
So  parsnips  and  carrots  a  spirit  produce, 
But  the  flavour  and  strength  arc  confin'd  to  the  juice : 
The'  meteors  from  dunghills  with  lustre  arise, 
Is  the  fiUh  left  behind  like  the  flame  in  the  skies  ? 
As  the  blosoms  and  fruit  the  sweet  nobles  we  see; 
Like  the  clod,  the  mere  vulgar  should  nourish  the  tree. 
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Comte,  prince,  and  marquis,  are  somewhat  divine. 
And  the  multitude  sure  little  better  than  swine : 
Then  on  this  great  topic  let's  have  no  more  babble, 
lor  the  nobles  are  nobles,  the  people  are  rabble." 

The  following  verses,  descriptive  of  Dr.  Jolinson  and  the 
Johnsonian  school,  possess,  perhaps,  a  far  better  claim  to 
praise,  than  any  of  his  numerous  little  poems  arising  out  of 
tlie  incidents  of  the  passing  day  : 

"  But  hark,  he  sings!  the  strain  e'en  Pope  admires; 
Indignant  Virtue  her  own  bard  inspires. 
Sublime  ns  Juvenal  he  pours  his  lays, 
And  with  the  Roman  shares  congenial  praise  j 
In  glowing  numbers  now  he  fires  the  age, 
And  Shakespeare's  sun  relumes  the  clouded  stage- 

««  By  Nature's  gifts  ordain'd  mankind  to  rule, 
He,  like  a  Titian,  form'd  his  brilliant  school ; 
And  taught  congenial  spirits  to  excel. 
While  from  his  lips  impressive  wisdom  fell. 
Our  boasted  Goldsmith  felt  the  sovereign  sway ; 
From  him  deriv'd  the  sweet,  yet  nervous  lay. 
To  Fame's  proud  cliff  he  bade  our  Raphael  rise ; 
Hence  Reynold's  pen,  with  Reynold's  pencil  vies. 
With  Johnson's  flame  ^-nelodious  Burney  glows, 
While  the  grand  strain  in  smoother  cadence  flows. 
And  you,  Malone,  to  critic  learning  dear. 
Correct  and  elegant,  refin'd  though  clear. 
By  studying  him,  acquired  that  classic  taste. 
Which  high  in  Shakspeare's  fane  thy  statue  plac'd ; 
Near  Johnson  Steevens  stands,  on  scenic  ground. 
Acute,  laborious,  fertile,  and  profound. 

'*  Ingenious  Ilawkesworth  to  this  school  we  owe. 
And  scarce  the  pupil  from  the  tutor  know. 
Here  early  parts  accomplish'd  Jones  sublimes. 
And  science  blends  widi  Asia's  lofty  rhymes  : 
Harmonious  Jones !  who  in  his  splendid  strains 
Sings  Camadeo's  sports,  on  Agra's  flowery  plains;  — 
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In  rUmlu  fictions  wliile  wc  fondly  trace 

Love  and  the  muses,  deck'd  with  Attic  grace. 

Amid  these  names  can  Bosweli  be  forgot, 

Scarce  by  North  Britons  now  esteem'tl  a  Scot? 

Who,  to  the  sage  devoted  from  his  youth, 

Imbib'd  from  him  the  sacred  love  of  truth  ; 

The  keen  research,  the  exercise  of  mind, 

And  that  best  art,  the  art  to  know  mankind. 

Nor  was  his  energy  confin'd  alone 

To  friends  around  his  philosophic  throne ; 

Jts  influence  wide  improvd  cur  letter  d  isle, 

And  lucid  vigour  marked  the  general  style  : 

As  Nile's  proud  waves,  swoln  from  their  oozy  bed. 

First  o'er  the  neighbouring  meads  majestic  spread; 

Till,  gathering  force,  they  more  and  more  expand, 

And  Avith  new  virtue  fertilize  the  land." 

Almost  tlic  sole  prose-work,  we  believe,  written,  or  at  least 
acknowledged  by  him,  consists  of  a  letter  to  Dr.  Priestley,  in 
which  he  ridicules  the  pretensions  of  the  slave-merchants  and 
slave-owners,  to  a  property  in  the  unhappy  negroes. 

or  his  numerous /w//.v  7//0/.S  we  shall  only  repeat  one;  and 
that  merely  because  it  may  be  fairly  deemed  classical.  The 
author  of  the  "  Rise  and  Decline  of  the  lloman  Empire," 
happening  one  afternoon  to  burst  forth  into  a  high  eulogiuni 
on  the  Beggar's  Opera,  as  tending  manifestly  to  civilize  the 
brutal  manners  of  English  robbers ;  his  friend  in  return  ex- 
claimed ;   "  Yes  !   Gay  was  the  Orpheus  of  our  highwaymen." 

Mr.  Courtenay  married  early  in  life,  and  has  had  several 
children.  His  soji,  Dr.  Courtenay,  who  was  educated  as  a 
clergyman  of  the  church  of  England,  is  supposed  to  read  ainl 
lecite  both  prose  and  verse  better  than  any  other  man  in 
London.  One  of  his  daughters  is  the  widow  of  the  late  Mr. 
Johnson,  a  banker ;  while  another  is  the  wife  of  Mr.  Laurence 
Dundas,  who,  after  residing  some  years  in  India,  now  addicts 
himself  to  literary  pursuits. 

Mr.  Courtenay  passed  a  few  of  the  last  years  of  his  existence,  if 
not  in  wealth,  at  least  with  a  competency.  On  his  resigning  his 
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scat  for  Appleby,  he  was  allowed  by  the  munificent  paiion, 
to  bestow  the  next  presentation  on  a  friend.  He  was  earnestly 
entreated  to  retain  the  ollice  of  Surveyor-General  of  the  Ord- 
nance, but  he  preferred  iiis  principles  to  his  interest,  on  this 
as  on  nian}'^  other  occasions. 

He  died  on  March  24th  IS  16,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age; 
and  will  be  long  remembered  for  his  wit,  his  philanthropy, 
and  hi:5  good  humour. 

Here  follows  a  List  of  Mr.  Courtcnay's  works : 

1.  A  Pamphlet,  containing  animadversions  on  the  late 
Duke  of  Richmond's  excessive  fondness  for  Fortifications,  while 
Master-General  of  the  Ordnance.     Anon. 

2.  A  Poetical  Review  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  Ito.  1786". 

3.  Philosophical  Reflections  on  the  late  Revolution  in 
France,  in  a  (prose)  Letter  to  Dr.  Priestley,  Svo.  1 790. 

4.  A  Practical  and  Philosophical  Review  of  the  French 
Revolution,  addressed  to  Mr.  Burke,  Svo.  1793. 

5.  The  present  State  of  Manners,  Arts,  and  Politics  in 
IVance  and  Italy,  &c.  in  a  series  of  Poetical  Epistles,  addressed 
to  Mr.  Jqihson,  in  1792,  Svo.  1794'. 
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No.  XIV. 

The  Life  of  the  Right  Hon.  PATRICK  DUIGENAN, 

L  L.  U. 

LATE  M.  P.  FOR  ARMAGH,  AXD  A  PRIVY  COUNCILLOR  OF  IRELAND, 
A  GOVERNOR  OF  THE  COUNTY  OF  CATHERLOUGII,  VICAR-GENERAJ', 
OF  THE  METROPOLITAN  CHURCH  OF  ARMAGH,  AND  OF  THE 
CONSISTORIAL  COURT  OF  IRELAND  ;  JUDGE  OF  THE  PREROGA- 
'J'lVE  court;  ADVOCATE  GENERAL  OF  THE  HIGH  COURT  OF  AD- 
MIRALTY ;  VJCAR-GENERAL  OF  THE  DIOCESES  OF  MEATH  AND 
ELI'HIN  ;   AND  KING's  PROFESSOR  OF  COMMON  LAW  IN  IRELAND. 

I^FIE  gentleman,  an  outline  of  whose  life  is  here  about  to  bo 
attempted,  has  risen  from  low  beginnings,  and  by  slow  degrees 
to  a  considerable  portion  of  eminence,  although  not  of  popu- 
larity. Having  attained  a  great  age,  he  outlived  nearly  all  his 
contemporaries ;  and  such  is  the  confessed  obscurity  of  his  origin 
that  the  particulars  of  his  birth,  and  of  his  early  years,  have 
not  been  hitherto  developed  with  sufficient  precision. 

Patrick  Duigcnan,  generally  allowed  to  be  the  ?on  of  an 
obscure  Hibernian  peasant,  is  said  by  one  of  his  own  country- 
men, "  from  the  very  sound  of  the  name  to  have  been  per- 
Icctly  Irish  ;"  "  nor  would  it  be  rash  to  infer,"  it  is  added, 
"  that  it  must  have  been  Catholic,  as  well  as  Irish  ;  for  though, 
there  are  considerable  numbers  of  that  name  in  the  country, 
yet  not  in  one  instance,  of  one  hundred,  is  it  found  to  desig- 
nate a  Protestant  or  a  Sectary.  It  is  among  the  fehcities  of  the 
Doctor,  therefore,"  continues  his  compatriot,  "  that  his  talents 
and  his  virtues  are  not  obscured  by  the  splendour  of  ancestiy, 
and  that  his  strong  attachment  to  the  established  Church,  and 
the  Protestant  ascendancy  cannot  be  attributed  to  early  pre- 
judice." * 

^    Another  of  his  countrymen,   asserts, 

"  That  Dr.  D.  owes  his  birth  to  Paddy  O'Dewgenan,  and  Joan  his  wife,  two 
r'atholics,  who  subsisted  by  lending  cattle  on  one  of  tlic   bleakest  mountains  of  the 
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That  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  who  was  born  about  the 
year  1735,  was  of  true  Irish  descent;  and  that  he  wat 
brought  up  in  a  cottage  in  Irehnid,  can  scarcely  be  a  subject 
of  censure  or  disgrace  to  an  enhghtened  and  hberal  reader . 
that  he  arose  from  a  state  of  beggaiy  to  affluence,  betokens  at 
least,  the  possession  of  some  good  qualities ;  and  as  neither 
his  country,  nor  his  condition,  was  an  object  of  choice,  it 
argues  but  little  criminality,  or  even  bad  taste,  should  all 
these  charges  be  actually  verified  ! 

It  has  been  asserted,  however,  to  the  writer  of  this  article, 
on  the  faith  of  one  of  his  own  nation,  who  sat  for  many  years 
with  him  in  parliament :  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  Protestant 
schoolmaster  of  the  Church  of  England,  by  a  Presbyterian 
wife;  and,  indeed,  if  this  be  the  case,  the  marked  diflercnce  of 
faith,  that  is  said  to  have  existed  both  in  his  father's,  and  in  his 
own  family,  ought  to  have  whispered  constantly  in  his  ear 
the  Christian  maxims  of  charity  in  respect  to  all  sects  and  pro- 
fessions whatsoever. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  Mr.  Duigenan  was  entered  as 
a  member  of  the  college  of  Dnbhn,  in  the  humble  capacity  of  a 
sizer.  That  he  was  not  a  gentleman-connnoner,  is  allowed  on 
all  hands :   but  that  he  was  not  a  "  Papist,"  is  pretty  certain, 


« ounty  of  Leitrim."    lie  also  maintains  that  he  was  intended  for  a  priest,  hut  converted 
by  a  Protestant  Clergyman,  wiio  kept  a  school,    and  raised  him  to  the  situation  of  his 

a.uistant. 

"  With  his  elevation,  our  hero  adopting  new  views,  read  his  recantation,  and  changed 
his  real  name  of  O'Dewigenan,  which  he  tiiought  savoured  too  much  of  Popery,  to  the 
more  Protestant  appellation  of  Duigenan. 

«'  i\lr.  Duigenan,  as  we  must  now  call  him,  remained  at  this  school,  till  by  the 
hj-nevolent  aid  of  his  master,  he  acquired  as  much  learning  as  enabled  hinj  to  gain 
admission  as  &  sizer  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where,  conscious  he  was  fighting  pro 
7iT)guiiiis,  his  application  was  so  intense,  that  though  unassisted  by  any  extraordinary 
talents,  he  obtained  a  scholarship,  and  afterwards  in  due  time  a  fellowship,  then  the 
liighest  point  of  ambition  to  which  he  could  aspire. 

"  Amon"  the  Irish  Caihohcs  it  is  universally  observed,    xhat  kiln-dried  Prolcstaii /, 
(by  which  is  meant,  those  who  have  read  the'.r  recantation   from  the  Church  of  Rome, 
to  that  of  England  or  Ireland),  are  peculiarly  intolerant  and  hostile  to  the  members  of 
their  former  communion." 

This,  like  the  other  extracts  in  the  text,  will  serve  to  show,  not  only  the  extent,  but 
also  the  bitterness  of  the  prejudices  existhig  against  the  subject  of  this  memoir. 
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IVoin  (lie  vory  circiinistniicc  of  liis  admission:  for,  it  seems  to 
Jitive  been  the  jjolicy  of  lormer  times,  to  have  exchuled  the 
Irish  Catholic  from  all  Protestant  free  schools,  as  well  as  this 
celebrated  university.  In  consequence  of  such  mischievous 
mismanairement,  those  who  remained  at  home,  being  utterly 
destitute  ot"  the  very  elements  of  knowledge,  became  idle,  dis- 
orderly, and  disloyal ;  while  such  as  were  sent  to  study  in 
l<)reigM  colleges  and  senn'naries,  not  unfre(|uently,  carried  arms 
against  their  native  country.  Thanks  to  the  generous  and  en- 
lightened j)olicy  of  the  present  times,  most  ifnot  all  these  traces 
of  unfeeling  barbarity  have  disappeared,  and  no  portion  of 
Christendom  has  beheld  the  light  of  civilization  beam  upon  it, 
with  such  sudden  splendour,  as  Ireland,  diu'ing  the  course  of 
the  present  reign  ! 

As  we  are  reduced  to  conjectures,  it  is  not  at  all  impro- 
bable, that  Mr.  Duigenan  was  originally  one  of  those  poor 
scholars  accustomed  formerly  to  wander  through  the  country 
in  search  of  bread  and  patronage.  He  found  both  in  Dubhn. 
There,  his  industry  was  rewarded,  first  with  a  scholarship, 
and  then  with  a  lay-fellowship,  of  which  two  only,  we  believe, 
are  allowed  by  the  statutes.  He  also  obtained  the  degrees  of 
M.  A.  and  LL.  D.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  like  many  of  those 
who  are  poor  and  unprotected,  the  whisperings  of  ambition 
taught  him,  for  a  while,  to  look  up  to  the  Church  for  pre- 
ferment. But  in  nn  auspicious  hour,  he  determined  to  study 
the  law;  and  in  addition  to  the  advantages  derived  from  that 
prolcsssion,  soon  enjoyed  no  small  degree  of  suppoit  and 
protection  from  the  dignitaries  wlio  preside  over  ecclesiaL-itical 
affairs. 

One  early  instance  of  his  independent  spirit  has  been 
quoted  against  this  gentleman,  by  his  numerous  host  of 
enemies,  which,  on  another  occasion,  and  in  respect  to  anv 
other  man,  Avould  have  been  followed  by  i)raise  and  commen- 
dation. In  1774-,  the  late  Ilight  Hon.  John  Hely  Hutchinson 
was  nominated  by  dint  of  influence.  Provost  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege,  Dublin,    in    the  room    of    die    Kight    Hon.    Francis 
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Andrews.  This  enviable  distinction  has  been  generally  con- 
ferred on  men  of  profound  erudition  ;  and  was  always  deem- 
ed an  appropriate  reward  for  distinguished  classical  learn- 
ing. In  the  })resent  instance,  the  honour  was  bestow- 
ed, on  a  lawyer  of  great  practice,  a  secretary  of  stale  of 
acknowledged  talents,  and  a  senator  whose  speeches  w^ere 
allowed  to  abound  with  point  and  brilliancy.  But  he  was 
not  celebrated  for  his  scholarship ;  he  had  never  been  the 
protector  of  learning,  or  the  encourager  of  genius  ;  and  many 
members  of  the  college  were  but  little  pleased  with  a  nomi- 
nation originating  solely,  as  it  was  thought,  in  parliamen- 
tary interest. 

On  this  occasion,  Dr.  Duigenan  exhibited  his  displeasure, 
by  the  publication  of  a  Latin  poem,  entitled  "  Lachrymae 
Academicae ;"  and  the  first  —  and  if  we  are  to  credit  his 
foes  —  the  last  instance  also,  of  his  independence,  by  with- 
drawing from  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  magistrate,  to  whom 
he  did  not  chuse  to  pay  an  unwilling  obedience.  He  retained, 
however,  his  degree  of  LL.D.  and  his  situation  of  Lecturer  in 
Civil  Law ;  which  latter  office,  like  the  former,  we  believe,  is 
merely  titular ;  being  almost,  if  not  altogether,  a  sinecure. 

Long  previous  to  this.  Dr.  Duigenan  had  practised  in  the 
"  Four  Courts,"  as  they  are  called ;  for  he  had  been  called  to 
the  Irish  Bar,  in  Michaelmas  term  1767,  and  even  obtained 
a  silk  gown,  as  king's  counsel ;  which,  in  this  country,  would 
serve  to  denote  some  professsional  eminence.  "When  Ire- 
land asserted  her  legislative  independence  on  England,  she 
also  established  Inns  of  Court;  and  he  became  a  Bencher  of 
one  of  these,  so  early  as  1784'. 

Previously  to  this  period,  the  Irish  student  was  obliged  to 
eat  his  commons,  and  keep  his  terms  regularly,  in  the  Middle 
Temple,  Lincoln's  Inn,  &c.,  and  it  is  in  a  high  degree 
probable,  that  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  attended  West- 
minster Hall,  long  before  he  made  his  bow  to  the  Bench  in 
Dublin.  In  1795  he  was  appointed  King's  Advocate-General, 
in  the  room  of  Sir  James  Chesterton ;  and  he  at  length  aspired 
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Jo,  aiul  oblaiiicMl  llu-  liDiiour  d  hcino-  ii  .liul^re  in  ilic  I'lcuj- 
galive  Court.;  tucli,  indeed,  seems  to  Jiave  been  Jus  im- 
portance in  the  eyes  of  the  clergy,  that  the  Archbishops  and 
Bi-jhops  of  tlie  .sister  Icingdom,  appear  to  have  strove  who 
siionld  I:;;rriend  him  most.  Many  lucrative  appointments 
I'olltnved  of  course,  in  tlie  train  of  ecclesiastical  pationage ; 
and  he  was  at  length  indebted,  to  the  same  prolific  source,  for 
a  seat  in  the  Iciiislature. 

Being  a  jealous  member  oi"  the  established  Church,  and  a 
iirm  biend  to  the  "  Protestant  ascendancy,  as  by  law  esta- 
bb'shed,"  a  icv\n  of  very  au)biguous  im])ort,  as  it  originally  ini- 
jjlied  depression,  am!  submission  on  the  part  of  a  proscribed 
faith ;  we  iiiid  him  sitting  as  a  representative  for  several 
Irish  boroughs  in  succession.  In  1790,  he  was  returned  for 
Old  Lcighlin,  in  the  county  of  Catherlough ;  and  aftewards  for 
Armagh,  which  he  continued  to  represent  until  his  death. 

"  His  adherence  to  the  Old  High  Church  principles,"  says 
one  of  liis  contemporaries,  "  finally  procured  liim  a  seat  in 
parliament,  when  the  increasing  liberality  of  public  fcelincr 
made  it  likely  that  those  principles  might  need  an  advocate  to 
suj)[)ort  them.  Sent  to  the  Senate  by  clerical  influence.  Dr. 
Duigenan  has  never  forgotten  what  he  owes  to  liis  patrons,  nor 
has  he  at  any  time  omitted  an  occasion,  of  inculcating  on 
the  House  and  the  public,  the  virtues,  the  poverty,  and  the 
Jovalty  of  the  clergy  ;  or  of  holding  out  popery  and  sectarists, 
as  llu>  enemies  of  God,  and  of  religion;  of  moral  duty  and  of 
ixood  jxoverriinent. 

"  It  is  not  only  against  }7apists  and  sectarists,  as  such,  tliat 
the  caustic  eloquence  of  Dr.  Duigenan  is  directed;  the  Irish,  as 
distinguished  from  the  British  settler,  and  their  descendants 
in  Ireland,  are  equally,  at  times,  the  smarting  victims  of  his 
tongue ;  even  a  name  sounding  like  that  of  an  Irishman, 
or  an  Irish  Catholic,  furnishes  a  theme  for  the  parhamentary 
invectives  of  tlie  learned  Doctor.  The  unfortunate  name  of 
Keoghf  which  belonged  to  a  man  some  time  active  in  the  cause 
of  emancipation  and  reform,    has  more  than  once  bccii  pro- 
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uoiinced  by  Dr.  Patrick  Duigenan  in  a  inaniici-,  aiul  a  tone, 
which,  while  it  entertained  the  senate,  spoke  his  gontempt  luul 
scorn  for  Irish  gutturals. 

"  It  Avoukl  be  doing  great  injustice  to  this  learned  gentle- 
man to  insinuate  that  he  is  an  indolent  senator,  except  Avhen 
the  concerns  of  the  church  call  for  his  exertions  ;  the  fact  is,  he  is 
one  of  the  nio<t  zealous  supporters  of  tlic  Irish  administration, 
and  the  most  devoted  enemy  of  sedition  in  every  form ;  but  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  that  his  powers  are  most  happily 
raised  when  the  interests  of  the  clergy  combine  with  the  safety 
of  the  state,  and  when  he  labours  at  once  for  God,  and  for 
his  country.  Hence,  it  is  that  he  calls  forth  his  finest  figures^ 
and  flames  with  most  heat,  when  he  opposes  such  a  man  as 
Mr.  Grattan,  who  so  mistakingly  would  engraft  religious  lice- 
dom  on  civil  liberty. 

"  Indeced,  against  such  men  as  I\Ir.  Grattan,  the  Docttjr 
dcliohts  to  pitt  himself.  Even  when  that  gentleman  hail  retired 
from  parliament,  his  address  to  his  constituents,  and  some 
other  trifles  which  appeared  in  public  imder  his  name,  excitcti 
the  attention  and  roused  the  Are  of  the  Doctor.  He  attacked 
them  in  a  pamphlet  so  mucli  in  the  Doctor's  strong  wa}-,  so 
vehen)ent,  we  do  not  say  so  scurrilous  and  so  abusive,  that 
Mr.  Grattan  thought  himself  called  upon  to  give  the  gentle- 
man, who  had  taken  so  mucli  offence  at  liim,  some  otlier  May 
ofobt.iininjr  satisfaction  than  mere  writino-  would  all'ord  him  ;  he 
accordingly  left  Loridon,  went  to  Dublin,  and,  after  publishing 
an  advertisement  in  most  of  the  London  and  Publin  pa})ers,  in 
which  he  applied  the  strongest  epithets  of  contempt  to  the  Doc- 
tor's publication,  gave  notice,  that  for  a  certain  number  of  days, 
in  the  advertisement  mentioned,  he  should  be  found  at  Kear.is's 
Hotel,  in  Kildare-street.  The  Doctor,  however,  on  this  occa- 
sion, shewed  himself  a  well-disposed  subject,  who  could  not 
easily  bepei.aiaded  to  break  the  peace:  luM^xcrted  no  sagacity 
in  finding  out  Mr.  Cirallan's  meaning,  and  Mr.  (r.  knowing, 
perhaps,  the  danger  of  giving  an  ecclesiastical  judge  a  more  ex- 
plicit declaration  of  it,  returned  after  some  time  to  England. 
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^'  It  is  remarkable,  that  Dr.  Duigenaii  is  at  present  a 
widower:*  —  his  wife  was  a  very  rigid  Catholic;  and  not- 
withstanding the  velicnicnce  of  his  declaration  against  poj)ery, 
and  his  strong  oi)}:)Osition  to  every  popish  claim,  he  kept 
constantly,  dnring  his  wife's  life,  a  Catholic  priest  in  his  house, 
as  iier  confessor  and  chaplain.  lie  is  still  n  healthy,  strong 
man,  though  in  declining  years:  —  whether  he  will  a  second 
time  connect  himself  with  the  abominations  of  Babylon,  is  a 
matter  of  curious  speculation." 

Such  was  the  character  drawn  of  Dr.  Duiffenan  durinjT  his 
lifetime ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  if  the  outline  in  the 
least  resem])les  the  original,  that  the  features  are  grossly 
exaggerated. 

As  the  union  between  the  sister  kingdoms  has  generally 
been  deemed  a  grand  political  measure,  highly  beneficial,  and 
conducive  to  the  safety '  of  both,  he  ought  at  least  to  have 
some  credit  on  that  account.  It  was  he  who  first  had  the 
boldness  to  mention  the  then  odious  word  "  Union  !"  in  the 
Irish  Parliament,  Not  in  the  least  daunted  by  the  recep- 
tion he  then  experienced.  Dr.  Duigenan  advocated  the  mea- 
sure, when  it  came  regularly  before  the  House;  and  lived 
to  see  it  effected,  although  not  without  a  long  and  violent 
struggle. 

While  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  he  constantly 
sided  with  Ministers;  who  appear,  however,  to  have  been  fully 
sensible  that  he  had  rendered  himself  peculiarly  obnoxious. 
Accordingly,  on  being  questioned,  as  to  the  services  that  had 
made  him  worthy  of  a  seat  in  the  Irish  Privy  Council,  it  was 
intin)ated,  that  it  was  merely  for  the  ])urpose  of  furthering 
public  business  ;  and  it  was  added,  at  the  same  time,  by  wav 
of  apology,  that  this  measure  had  originated  with  the  Primate! 
Such  was  the  violence  of  party  zeal  against  this  gentleman,  that 
some  years  since,  a  pamphlet  of  a  very  singular  character',  with 
the  following  title,  was  published  in  London  :  "  A  fair  Repre- 
sentation of  the  present  State  of  Ireland,  &c.  &c.  by  Patrick 
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Duigenaii,  LL.  D.  one  of  the  Ropreseuhitivos  of  llic  Cit\' 
of  Armagh  in  Parhamcnt."  Soon  after  its  appearance,  an 
action  was  brought,  and  the  cause  cominn:  on  in  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  Westminster,  before  the  late  Lord  Kcn^yon  ; 
the  Chief  Justice  pronounced  it  to  be  an  atrocious  libel,  :iiul 
the  Jury  awarded  500/.  damages. 

In  February',  1S05,  the  learned  Doctor  supported  the  Irish 
habeas  corpus  suspension  bill,  and  in  April  voted  for  referring 
the  case  of  Lord  Melville  to  a  special  committee,  instead  of 
declaring  him  guilty.  Soon  after  this  he  indicated  an  intention 
of  bringing  in  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  stipendiarj'  curates  in 
Ireland ;  and  when  Mr.  Fox  made  his  motion  relative  to  an 
extension  of  the  franchises  of  the  lloman  Catholics  in  that 
country,  May  12,  he  spoke  at  large  against  the  proposition. 
On  this  occasion,  he  deprecated  the  jiossibility  of  the  exist- 
ence "  of  a  Catholic  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Catholic  High 
Sheriffs  in  Irelantl,  as  the  Catholics  might  next  attack  the 
church  establishment."  He  also  entertained  some  doubts  as 
to  the  force  which  they  entertained  of  an  oath,  and  seemed  to 
think  that  the  doctrine  of  "  keeping  no  faith  with  heretics," 
was  not  as  yet  quite  exploded. 

The  member  for  Armagh  concluded  by  remarking,  "  that 
of  all  {Tovernments  on  the  liicc  of  the  earth,  the  British  i^o- 
vcrmnent  demanded  most  imperiously  the  exchision  ol  lloman 
Cath(;lics  for  ever  iVoin  any  sliare  in  its  legislature,  deiidedly 
inimical  as  they  had  ever  shewn  themselves  to  heretics.  He 
could  not  therefore  avoid  expressing  his  astonishment,  that 
any  rational  man  should  v/ish  for  their  admission.  It  liad 
been  said  that  little  would  be  granted  by  conceding  what 
the  Catholics  claimed ;  but  he  was  of  opinion,  that  although 
little  might  be  grantetl,  that  little  was  the  supreme  legisla- 
ture of  the  coimtry.  If  the  grant  of  the  elective  franchise 
was  to  be  made  an  aroument  for  the  j^jrantinij  of  the  re- 
presentative  franchise,  it  was  with  him  an  argument  for 
taking  away  the  elective  franchise,  because  the  representa- 
tive franchise  could  not  be  granted  without  the  destruction  of 
the  coristitvtion. 
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D»'.  Dulgcnan  was  accustomed  to  come  to  London  eveiy 
year;  and  as  he  usually  resided  in  Westminster,  within  a  short 
<HstaJice  of  St.  8toy)hen's  Chapel,  he  was  thus  enablcil  to 
hv  a  constant  atlondant  there.  In  the  spring  he  regularly 
leturned  to  Dublin,  for  the  purpose  of  executing  his  nu- 
merous official  duties  of  Vicar-General  to  the  Metropolitan 
(-'ourt  of  Armagh,  King's  Advocate- General  of  the  Court 
of  Admiralty ;  Vicar-General  of  the  Diocese  of  Meath,  &c. 

During  the  summer  he  generally  resided  at  his  country 
scat,  at  Merion  Avenue,  Booterstown,  in  the  county  of 
Annagii. 

Dr.  Duigcnim  was  suddenly  sci/.od  with  the  illness  that 
terminated  his  life.  On  a  physician  being  called  in,  lie  was 
pronounced  not  to  be  in  any  danger;  and  so  assured  was 
he  iiimself  of  this,  that  he  afterwards  arose,  and  breakfasted 
as  usual.  He  died,  however,  on  Thursday,  the  10th  of  April, 
18] 6,  at  his  apartments  in  Parliament- street. 

He  was  twice  married  ;  first  to  the  daughter  of  a  Catholic 
gentleman  of  the  county  of  Meath,  who  was  sister  to  Lady 
.Smith,  widow  of  the  Chief  Baron;  over  the  faith  of  his 
-spouse,  it  is  said,  that  lie  pretended  to  no  controul  whatso- 
ever, notwithstanding  the  violence  of  his  zeal  against  others  of 
I  hat  persuasion. 

His  second  wife  was  Mrs.  Hepenstal,  widow  of  Mr.  George 
Hopenstal,  an  attorney,  and  clerk  of  the  police  establishment 
of  the  city  of  Dublin,  who  survives  him.  He  left  no  issue  by 
cither  of  his  marriages. 

As  his  offices  were  both  numerous  and  lucrative,  his  income 
large,  and  his  expenditure  small,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising 
that  he  should  amass  a  large  fortune.  The  bulk  of  this  is 
said  to  be  devised  to  Sir  William  Sinidi,  one  of  the 
Barons  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Ireland,  who  is  nepheV 
to  his  first  wife. 

Dr.  Duigenan  lived  to  be  an  octogenarian.  He  was  robust 
both  in  person  and  constitution  :  a  short,  ftit,  stout  man,  with  a 
dark  grey  coat,  and  a  black  scratch  wig.  He  was  one  of  the 
old  school  of  Irish  Protestants;   and  by  a  strange  politicnl  ana- 
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clii-oiiism,  avowed  those  principles,  and  practised  tlicsf  iciicl-, 
that  were  both  current  and  popular  during;  the  cruel  and 
bloody  wars  that  took  place  in  tlie  time  of  EUzabclh  and  oi 
Cromwell. 

List  of  Dr.  Duigenan's  Works. 

1 .  Lachrymae  Academicae. 

2.  A  Pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  the  Insurrectioni,  in  Muu- 
ster,  by  "  Thoophilus." 

3.  Observations   on  Mr.    Grattan's    Address   to  hib  Con- 
stituents. 
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The  Life  of  the  Right  Hon.  SAMUEL  Lord  Viscount 
HOOD,  B/iiioN  OF  Catherington,  and  a  Baronet; 

ADMIRAL  OF  THE  RED  ;  GOVERNOR  OF  GREENWICH  HOSPITAL  ;  AN 
ELDER  BROTHER  OF  THE  TRINITY  HOUSE  J  KNIGHT  GRAND  CH06S 
OF  THE  ORDER  OF  THE  BATH,   &C.   &C. 

•'  VENTIS  SECUNDIS." 

1  HIS  family  has  obtained  great  distinction  in  the  naval  ser- 
vice ;  and,  in  addition  to  other  honours,  and  no  small  portion 
of  wealth  and  celebrity,  acquired  no  fewer  than  five  patents 
of  peerage,  during  the  late  war. 

Samuel  Hood  was  the  elder  son  of  the  Reverend  Samuel 
Hood,  first,  Vicar  of  Butley,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  ami 
al'torwards  of  Thorncombe,  in  Devonshire,  by  Mary,  daugh- 
ter of  Richard  Hoskins,  Esq.  of  Beaminster,  in  the  county  of 
Dorset.     He  was  born,  Dec.  12,  1724;  and  as  hi';  fatlier  was 
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himself  u  younger  brother,  and  neither  liis  fortune  nor  prcicr- 
ment  considerable,  both  he  and  his  late  brother,  Alexander, 
(afterwards  Viscount  Bridport),  were  destined  for  the  sea 
service. 

The  former  commenced  hh  naval  career  as  a  midshipman 
on  board  the  Romney  of  sixty-four  guns,  in  1740,  at  the  age 
of  sixteen ;  and  after  the  lapse  of  six  years,  was  appointed 
lieutenant  on  board  the  Winchclsca,  a  twenty  gnn  ship. 
Wliile  serving  in  this  capacity,  he  was  wounded  during  an 
action  with  a  French  frigate.  In  1754,  he  became  a  master 
and  commander,  as  this  rank  was  then  termed ;  in  which 
station  he  repaired  on  board  the  Jamaica  sloop  of  war.  In  July 
1 756,  we  find  him  serving  as  captain  to  Commodore  Holmes ; 
but  it  was  not  until  1759,  that  he  had,  for  the  first  time,  an 
opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself  by  his  gallantry  and 
seamanship. 

Sailing  from  Portsmouth  in  the  Antelope,  of  fifty  gums,  .? 
clean  ship,  and  a  crew  fresh  from  port,  on  the  1 3th  of  Fe- 
bruary, he  descried  the  Bellona,  a  vessel  of  equal  force  to  hi;- 
own,  bound  from  Martinico  to  Brest.  On  this,  be  ordered 
every  rag  of  canvas  to  be  spread,  and  coming  instantly  to  close 
quarters,  after  a  sharp  action  of  four  hours,  the  Count  Beau- 
honnoir  was  obliged  to  surrender  :  Admiral  Lord  Anson,  the 
first  Commissioner  of  the  Admiralty,  presented  the  victor  to 
George  II.  and  the  command  of  the  Africa,  a  sixty-four  gun  ship, 
was  immediately  conferred  on  him,  as  a  reward  for  this  exploit. 
He  was  afterwards  employed  in  the  bombardment  of  Havre  dc 
Grace,  under  Rodney ;  and  served,  during  three  years  in  the 
Mediterranean,  with  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Saunders. 

On  the  peace  taking  place,  Captain  S.  Hood  retired  to  his 
family :  for  on  August  25,  1 759,  he  had  married  Susanna, 
daughter  of  Edward  Linzee  of  Portsmouth,  Esq.  who,  by 
acting  several  times  as  mayor  of  that  corporation,  had  secured 
a  considerable  degree  of  influence  both  there  and  elsewhere. 
After  remaining  some  time  at  home,  in  1768,  the  command  of 
the  Boston  was  conferred  on  him,  on  board  which  he  hoisted 
a  broad  pendant. 
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III  I778,  he  was  nominatcJ  Commissioner  of  the  Dock 
Yard  at  Portsmouth,  an  honourable  and  lucrative  situation ; 
and  one,  too,  particularly  agreeable  both  to  himself  and  fa- 
mily, on  account  of  their  connections  there.  During  the  course 
of  the  same  year,  he  obtained  a  patent  for  a  baronetcy. 

But,  as  if  he  had  retained  the  office  of  commissioner,  he 
would  most  probably  have  lost  his  flag,  Sir  Samuel  soon  after 
resigned  his  civil  employment,  and,  in  1 780,  was  promoted  a 
Rear- Admiral ;  with  which  rank  he  sailed  for  the  West 
Indies,  on  board  the  Barfleur  of  ninety-eight  guns.  Mis  first 
exploit  during  the  American  war,  took  place  in  Basse  Terre 
road,  St.  Chriptopher's,  at  the  beginning  of  1782.  Admiral 
the  Count  de  Grasse  had  arrived  there,  with  a  formidable  fleet, 
consisting  of  twenty-nine  t\\x>  deckers,  on  purpose  to  attack 
the  island;  on  which,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  with  a  squa- 
dron consisting  of  only  twenty-two  large  ships,  sailed  to  defend 
it.  With  these  he  formed  a  line  of  battle,  and  manoeuvred  so 
as  to  induce  the  French  to  quit  their  anchorage ;  on  which  it 
was  promptly  seized,  and  dexterously  occupied  by  the  English. 
Astonished  at  being  foiled  in  this  palpable  manner  by  an  infe- 
rior force,  the  Count  made  a  bold  attack  on  the  English  squa- 
dron in  the  course  of  the  very  next  day ;  but  his  reception  ^vas 
so  warm,  that  he  deemed  himself  extremely  fortunate  to  be 
able  to  sheer  off  without  achieving  his  object.  In  the  oflicial 
letter  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  after  detailing  the  parti- 
culars of  the  engagement.  Sir  Samuel  Hood  concludes  as 
follows :  — 

"  Many  of  the  French  ships  niust  have  suffered  very  con- 
siderably ;  and  the  Ville  de  Paris  was  upon  the  heel  all  the  next 
day  covering  her  shot-holes.  By  information  from  the  shore, 
the  French  ships  have  sent  to  St.  Eustatius  upwards  of  1000 
wounded  men." 

This  gallant  and  skilful  exertion  of  seamanship  was  followed 
soon  after  by  the  important  victory  of  the  12th  of  August, 
under  Sir  George  Brydges  Rodney,  which  is  not  only  memo- 
rable, as  being  the  first  great  blow  given  to  the  French  marine  in 
that  war,  but  ns  introducing  the  new  manoeuvre  in  naval  tactics, 
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by  means  of  which  Lord  Nelson,  at  a  future  period,  gained 
the  battle  of  the  Nile.  To  this,  it  may  also  be  fairly  added, 
that  it  saved  Jamaica  from  invasion,  if  not  from  capture  ;  and 
also  secured  the  possession  of  all  our  remaining  islands  in  the 
West  Indies.  Here  follows  an  extract  of  Admiral  Sir  George 
Brydges  Rodney's  dispatch,  dated  "  Formidable,  April  14, 
1782,"  so  far  as  it  is  connected  with  the  services  of  the  subject 
of  this  article,  who  then  acted  as  second  in  command :  — 

"  It  has  pleased  God,  out  of  his  divine  providence,  to  grant 
to  His  Majesty's  arms  a  most  complete  victory  over  the  fleets 
of  his  enemies,  commanded  by  Count  de  Grasse,  who  is  him- 
self captured,  with  the  Ville  de  Paris,  and  four  other  ships, 
besides  one  sunk  in  the  action. 

"  Both  fleets  have  greatly  suffered ;  but  it  is  with  the  highest 
satisfaction  I  can  assure  their  Lordships,  that  though  the  masts, 
sails,  rigging,  and  hulls  of  the  British  fleet  are  damaged,  yet 
the  loss  of  men  has  been  small,  considering  the  length  of 
the  battle,  and  the  close  action  they  so  long  sustained,  and  in 
which  both  fleets  looked  upon  the  honour  of  their  king  and 
country  to  be  most  essentially  concerned.  The  great  supply 
of  naval  stores  lately  arrived  at  the  West  Indies,  will,  I  flatter 
myself,  soon  repair  all  the  damages  His  Majesty's  fleet  has 
sustained. 

«  The  gallant  behaviour  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  feet  I 
have  the  honour  to  command,  has  been  such  as  must  for  ever  endear 
them  to  all  the  lovers  of  their  king  and  country.  The  noble  be- 
haviour of  my  second  i7i  comma?id,  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  Bart, 
li'hu  in  both  actions  most  co?ispicuously  exerted  himself,  demands 
vvj  xoarmcst  cricomiums.  My  third  in  command,  Rcar-Admiral 
Drake,  who  mth  his  division  led  the  battle  on  the  1 2th,  deserves 
the  highest  praise"  &c. 

Rear- Admiral  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  on  this  occasion,  led  the 
van  division,  consisting  of,  1st,  the  Royal  Oak;  2d.  the  Al- 
fred ;  3d,  the  Montague ;  4th,  the  Yarmouth ;  5th,  the  Va- 
liant ;  6th,  the  Barfleur ;  7th,  the  Monarch ;  8th,  the  War- 
rior; 9th,  the  Bclliqucux;  10th,  the  Centaur;   11th,  the  Mag- 
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nificent;  and,  12th,  the  William.     He  liimself  was  stationed 
on  board  the  Barfleur  of  90  guns. 

Immediately  after  this  great  and  decisive  victory,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  memoir,  to  whom  the  French  Admiral  had 
struck  his  flag,  was  dispatched  to  tlie  Mona  Passage,  to  inter- 
cept such  of  the  enemy's  squadron  as  might  attempt  to  escape 
in  that  direction.  He  accordingly  captured  two  line  of  battle 
ships,  and  two  frigates;  after  which,  lie  proceeded  with  all  the 
men   of  war,  capable  of  keeping  the    sea,  to  cruize  off  St. 

Domingo. 

For  his  eminent  services  on  this  occasion,  he  was  created 
Baron  Hood  of  Catherington,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland. 
Soon  after  this,  he  became  a  candidate  for  Westminster,  in 
the  place  of  Sir  George  Brydges  Rodney,  who  was  advanced 
to  the  English  peerage ;  but  he  did  not  succeed  in  this  attempt. 
However,  at  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  in  1784-,  Lord 
Hood  started  once  more  for  the  same  city.  On  this  occasion, 
he  was  joined  by  Sir  Cecil  Wray,  Bart,  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
Fox ;  and  as  the  struggle  was  entirely  between  these  two  latter 
gentlemen,  the  name  of  the  gallant  Admiral,  of  course,  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  poll. 

In  1 788,  the  presence  of  Lord  Hood  being  absolutely  ne- 
cessary at  the  Admiralty,  on  account  of  his  acknowledged  skill 
and  experience,  he  was  obliged  to  vacate  his  seat,  on  being 
nominated  one  of  the  Lords  Commissioners.  On  this  occasion, 
the  Whigs  produced  Lord  John  Townshend  as  a  rival  candi- 
date ;  and  after  another  sharp  and  expensive  contest,  he  lost 
the  election.  However,  in  1790,  he  was  re-instated  in  that  as 
well  as  in  the  succeeding  parliament ;  but  many  of  the  electors 
being  now  dissatisfied  with  a  ministry  which  he  had  constantly 
and  uniformly  supported  on  all  occasions,  it  was  deemed  proper, 
June  1,  1796,  to  expedite  a  patent  for  his  Lordship,  as  Vis- 
count Hood  of  Whitley,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  and  king- 
dom of  Great  Britain,* 

Such  was  the  high  opinion  entertained  by  Government  of 

1"  Ills  w'lff  had  bceti  created  a  baroness  some  time  before. 
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ills  Lordship's  abilities,  that,  in  1790,  and  1791,  when  Mr. 
Pitt  seemed  desirous,  first  of  a  war  with  Spain,  and  then  with 
Russia,  he  had  been  nominated  to  the  command  of  two  sepa- 
rate squadrons,  fitted  out  for  the  express  purpose  of  annoying 
each,  in  succession.  After  twice  striking  his  Rear- Admiral's 
flag,  he  was  nominated  Port  Admiral  at  Portsmouth ;  which 
situation,  by  means  of  a  very  unusual  degree  of  favour,  he  held 
for  some  time,  in  conjunction  with  his  seat  at  the  Admiralty 
Board. 

At  length  the  war  with  France,  which  commenced  in  179.'i, 
aiforded  this  great  naval  character  a  new  and  more  ample  scene 
of  action,  as  well  as  a  fresh  opportunity  of  distinguishing  his 
talents  in  active  service.  He  was  accordingly  nominated  to  the 
command  of  a  formidable  fleet,  with  which  he  proceeded  to  the 
Mediterranean.  His  powers  were  full  and  ample  on  this  oc- 
casion ;  for  such  was  the  opinion  conceived  of  his  energy  and 
talents,  that  an  unlimited  reliance  was  placed  in  both. 

By  this  time,  Louis  XVI.,  like  our  Charles  I.,  had  experi- 
enced a  violent  death  on  a  public  scaffold ;  and  France,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  18th  century,  like  England,  about  the 
middle  of  the  17th,  had  declared  herself  a  republic.  With  an 
energy  seldom  experienced,  even  in  limited  monarchies,  this 
new  commonwealth  smote  all  her  enemies,  and  carried  terror 
and  desolation  on  her  victorious  banners ;  while,  wonderful  to 
relate,  her  own  jirovinccs  were  a  prey  to  domestic  iiictions  aiul 
civil  wars. 

Taking  advantage  of  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  of  the 
scarcity  of  corn  then  prevalent,  the  noble  Admiral  anchored  off 
the  Hieres  Isles,  and  kept  up  a  close  communication,  both 
with  Marseilles  and  Toulon.  In  conjunction  with  the  Royalists 
of  the  south,  who,  on  the  present  occasion,  preferred  a  fo- 
reign domination  to  that  of  their  own  countrymen,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  dismember  France ;  and  thus  bereave  Paris  of  all  the 
rich  products  of  the  country  to  the  south  of  the  Loire.  A 
plan  so  great,  extensive,  .and  complicated,  was  not  easily  ef- 
fected. Lord  Flood,  however,  found  means,  by  the  aid  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  to  seize  on  the  grand  naval  port 
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appertaining  to  tlio  French  in  the  Mediterranean.  This  was 
innnediately  garrisoned  with  English,  Neapolitan,  and  Spanish 
troops,  and  actually  retained  for  several  months. 

At  length,  however,  a  formidable  army  was  assembled  around 
Toulon,  and  that  city  closely  invested  on  the  land  side  *.  Ge- 
neral O'Hara,  the  Governor,  having  been  taken  prisoner, 
while  gallantly  repulsing  the  enemy ;  soon  after  this  event.  Ge- 
neral Dugommier,  at  the  head  of  an  immense  column,  stormed 
and  took  possession  of  the  heights. 

The  city  of  Toulon  being  thus  rendered  untenable,  Lord 
Hood  immediately  prepared  to  do  every  thing  that  could  be 
expected  on  the  part  of  an  able  commander.  His  duty  was  now 
circumscribed  indeed  to  very  narrow  limits:  the  immediate  eva- 
cuation of  the  place,  coupled  with  the  destruction  of  the  French 
marine,  and  the  carrying  off  such  of  the  inhabitants  as,  having 
openly  aided  the  EngHsh,  were  justly  afraid  of  the  resentment 
of  their  own  countrymen.  So  many  of  these  wretched  people 
were  in  this  predicament,  that  the  men  of  war  were  hterally 
crowded  with  fugitives;  and  on  board  the  Robust  alone, 
although  only  a  third  rate,  no  fewer  than  2,300  were 
embarked. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  enemy,  apprehensive  of  a  conflagra- 
tion, threatened  to  storm  the  place,  and  actually  adopted  mea- 
sures for  that  purpose.  Notwithstanding  this.  Lord  Hood 
committed  the  destruction  of  the  arsenal  and  dock  yard  to  Sir 
Sidney  Smith,  then  acting  simply  as  a  volunteer ;  and  mea- 
sures were  accordingly  adopted  to  carry  this  very  important 
measure  into  effect.  Ten  sail  of  hue  of  battle  ships,  then  on  the 
stocks,  were  burnt,  and  three  sail  of  the  line,  and  four  frigates, 
were  carried  away.  The  chief  obstacle  to  these  exploits,  arose 
not  on  the  part  of  the  remaining  inhabitants,  but  of  the  galley- 
slaves,  who  are  said  to  have  exhibited  a  formidable  resistance ; 
while  the  sailors,  who  were  highly  discontented  at  the  con- 
duct of  some  of  their  superior  ofhcers,  refused  to  obey  orders. 

*  Tlie  Commissioners  Ricard,  Freron,  and  Robespierre,  junior,  superintended  ihe 
siege  ;  while  Buonaparte,  then  an  obscure  officer,  dlrectcJ  the  batteries  on  the  heiglits, 
lliii  rendered  ihe  place  untenable. 
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Here  follows  a  general  summary,  publislied  on  tiie  part  of  llie 
English,  on  this  memorable  occasion  : 

Total  burnt             -                 -                 -  15 

Escaped  the  flames             -                  -  S 
Brought  off  by  Lord  Hood         -         3  j 

Sent  to  Brest  with  refractory  seamen  i  J  ' 

Burnt  at  Leghorn,  (Le  Scipion)         -  i 

Total        -        31 

The  French  have  since,  confidently  asserted,  that  several 
men  of  war,  supposed  to  have  been  burnt  on  this  occasion, 
were  afterwards  equipped  and  sent  to  sea.  This  may  actually 
have  been  the  case ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  great,  and  indeed, 
incalculable  damage,  was  done  to  their  marine ;  and  that  the 
whole  of  the  naval  part  of  this  achievement  was  completed  in 
a  most  able,  brilliant,  and  successful  manner. 

Soon  after  this.  Lord  Hood,  in  consequence  of  orders  from 
home,  blockaded  the  port  of  Genoa,  and  forced  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  to  dismiss  the  French  ambassador. 

He  next  proceeded  to  Porto  Ferrajo,  and  made  an  unsuc- 
cessful effort  to  obtain  possession  of  that  island,  in  which  it  is 
situate.  Nothing  daunted  with  his  failure  on  this  occasion, 
he  renewed  the  enterprise  soon  after,  and,  with  the  marines  of 
his  fleet  alone,  aided  by  a  rigorous  blockade,  contrived  to  be- 
come master  of  Corsica,  to  the  great  surprise  of  every  one. 

Immediately  after  this  gallant  exploit,  which  concluded  his 
naval  career,  in  the  same  prosperous  manner  that  it  had  com- 
nienc'jd,  his  Lordship  returned  to  Great  Britain,  where  fresh 
honours  awaited  him.  In  April  1796,  he  was  nominated 
Governor  of  Greenwich  Hospital ;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
next  month,  a  patent  was  issued,  constituting  him  a  Vis- 
count of  Great  Britain.  He  was  also  promoted  to  be  Admi- 
ral of  the  White,  in  1799;  and,  finally,  became  an  Admiral 
of  the  Red,  and  a  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath. 

Having  retired  to  Bath  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  his 
Lordship  expired  in  that  city,  on  the  27th  of  January  1816. 
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Thus  (lied,  in  the  92d  year  of  his  age,  Admiral  Viscount 
Hood,  the  second  flag  officer  on  the  list  of  the  British  Navy,  be- 
ing next  to  Sir  Chaloner  Ogle,  Bart.,  and  immediately  preceding 
the  Earl  of  St.  Vincent.  His  Lordship  was  bred  in  the  old  school, 
like  the  Blakes,  the  Ansons,  and  the  Hawkes  of  former  times. 
To  great  bravery,  he  united  great  seamanship ;  he  possessed, 
at  the  same  time,  a  certain  promptitude  of  decision,  coupled 
with  extraordinary  coolness,  skill,  and  judgment.  These 
qualities  justly  entitled  him  to  the  confidence  of  the  public, 
which  he  uniformly  possessed ;  while  all  under  his  authority 
yielded  a  ready  obedience  to  a  commander  who,  when  neces- 
sary, always  appeared  foremost  in  danger;  but  never  risked 
either  ships  or  men,  except  for  the  attainment  of  some  great 
object,  obviously  calculated  to  redound  to  the  advantage,  or 
to  the  glory  of  his  country.  * 

*  Viscount  Bridpori,  tlie  younger  brother  of  Viscount  Hood,  was  also  bred  in  the 
3iojal  Navy.  He  was  made  a  Lieutenant  in  1746,  and,  in  J7  56,  became  a  Post  Cap- 
tain. In  1757,  while  on  board  the  Antelope,  he  engaged  and  drove  on  shore  VAqui- 
lone,  a  French  frigate  of  48  guns ;  and  in  176I,  he  recaptured  ihe  Warwick.  In  1778, 
Jie  served  in  the  Robust,  under  Admiral  Keppel ;  and  in  1780,  obtained  his  flag.  In 
this  capacity,  he  coinmanded  the  van  division  of  Admiral  Barrington's  fleet;  in  1793, 
he  distinguished  himself  In  the  great  naval  engagement  under  Lord  Howe  ;  andiie  him- 
self afterwards  commanded  the  Channel  Fleet. 

For  his  various  services,  he  ivas  rewarded,  first,  with  an  Irish  Barony,  aod  then  with 
an  English  V  iscounty  ;  the  former  of  which,  on  his  death,  descended  to  the  second  sur- 
viving son  of  Henry  Lord  Hood,  of  Catherington,  grandson  of  his  brother,  Samuel 
\  iscouQt  Hood. 
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No.  XVI. 

The  Life  of  SIR  ROGER  CURTIS,  Bart. 
Admiral  of  the  Red. 

1  O  praise  bravery  and  good  conduct  is  ever  grateful  to  the 
human  heart;  but  these  qualities  are  still  more  dear  to  us 
when  connected  and  combined  with  humanity  and  compassion. 
These  latter,  also,  become  doubly  meritorious,  when,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  they  have  been  exerted  in  behalf,  not  only  of 
friends,  but  of  enemies. 

The  subject  of  this  article  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Roger  Curtis 
of  Downton  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  by  Christabella  Blachford, 
his  wife.  The  father,  who  possessed  some  property  of  his 
"own,  added  greatly  to  his  wealth  by  farming,  and  wished  his 
son  to  remain  with  him  at  home,  in  order  to  become  the  prop 
and  stay  of  his  declining  years.  But  Roger,  who  was  called 
after  him,  at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  evinced  an  ardent  at- 
tachment ibr  the  naval  service.  This  became  a  darling  object 
with  him  when  a  sch()()l-l)oy ;  and,  accordingly,  spurning  ease 
and  independence  at  home,  lie  determined  to  encounier  all  the 
difficulties  and  hardships  incident  to  a  maritime  life- 

A  reluctant  consent  having  been  at  length  extorted  from  his 
fo  id  parents,  he  proceeded  to  Portsmouth,  and  was  lucky 
enough  to  be  placed  as  a  midshipman  on  the  quarter-deck  of 
Cai)tain,  afterwards  Admiral  Barrington,  who  then  command- 
ed the  Venus.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  brother  to  his  pre- 
sent Majesty,  was,  at  that  very  time,  serving  on  board  the  same 
vessel  in  a  similar  capacity  :  His  Royal  Highness  was  first 
made  a  Post-Captain  in  her,  and  then  became  a  Rear-Admiral 

of  the  Blue. 

In  1771,  Mr.  Curtis  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieute- 
nant ;  and  soon  after,  sailed  for  Newfoundland,  on  board  ihc 
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OUcr  sloop  of  war.  Being  a  young  man  of  quick  parts,  he 
soon  rendered  himself  coiuj)lctc  master  of  every  tiling  relative 
to  the  fisheries  on  the  banks  of  that  ishmd  ;  in  consccjiience  of 
which,  he  attracted  the  notice  of  the  then  Governor,  Admiral, 
afterwards  Lord  Shuldham.  This  circumstance  proved  highly 
advantageous  ;  for  Avhen  the  latter,  in  1775,  was  nominated  to 
a  command  on  the  American  station,  he  selected  our  young 
ofiicer  to  accompany  him  thither.  In  the  course  of  the  very 
next  year.  Lieutenant  Curtis  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  a 
Commander,  on  which  occasion,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Se- 
negal sloop  of  war. 

A  long,  sanguinary,  and  expensive  c(mtest  with  our  Ameri- 
can colonies,  soon  after  took  place,  and  Admiral  Lord  Howe 
was  sent  out  with  a  fleet  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  with 
a  land-army,  under  the  command  of  his  own  brother,  for  their 
subjugation.  In  the  course  of  this  unhappy  struggle,  the  spi- 
rit, talents,  and  perseverance  of  Captain  Curtis  became  so  con- 
tr.picuous  as  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  nobleman  in  ques- 
tion, who,  in  the  spring  of  1777,  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of 
Post-Captain,  and,  at  the  same  time,  placed  him  in  the  Eagle, 
on  board  of  which  ship,  his  own  flag  was  then  flying. 

Nothing  except  extraordinary  good  conduct  could  have  jus- 
tified this  distinction  in  favour  of  one  of  the  youngest  Com- 
manders in  the  whole  squadron.  But  the  Admiral  had  no  occa- 
sion to  repent  his  choice;  for,  from  that  moment,  an  intimacy 
followed  by  friendship,  was  formed  between  these  officers  that 
death  alone  could  sever  !  Young  Curtis  accordingly  conti- 
nued to  exercise  the  important  duties  annexed  to  his  station 
of  Captain  of  the  Fleet ;  and  it  nnist  be  owned,  that  whatever 
brilliant  services  were  performed  during  that  war,  may  be 
chiefly  attributed  to  the  spirited  co-operation  of  the  navy  witli 
the  army.  The  conquest  of  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Philadelphia,  are  wholly  to  be  attributed  to  this  circumstance ; 
and,  in  short,  every  thing  was  performed  that  could  be  expect- 
ed on  the  part  of  our  gallant  seamen. 

In  this  employment,  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir  con- 
tinued for  a  considerable  time ;  and  on  the  return  of  the  Eagle 
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to  Europe,  he  accompanied  liis  gallant  Commander  tliillicr. 
But  his  health  not  permitting  him  to  proceed  with  the  flag- 
ship to  the  East  Indies,  he  was  now  permitted  to  resign  the 
command. 

After  a  short  respite,  Captain  Curtis  was  appointed  to  the 
Brilliant  frigate,  and  dispatched  with  sealed  orders  for  the  Me- 
diterranean. On  this  occasion,  he  had  a  cutter  under  his  com- 
mand ;  but  he  found  it  altogether  impracticable  to  deliver  his 
dispatches,  for  Gibraltar  was  at  that  moment  attacked  both 
by  sea  and  land ;  so  that  it  had  become  utterly  impossible  even 
to  enter  the  bay.  On  this,  he  proceeded  to  Minorca,  for  the 
purpose  of  waiting  a  happier  opportunity  of  completing  his 
mission.  This  accordingly  occurred  in  1781  ;  for  General 
Elliot  having  applied  to  the  Governor  of  that  island  for  a  supply 
of  pro\isions,  several  transports  were  immediately  collected  for 
this  purpose.  With  these,  under  the  convoy  of  the  Brilliant, 
he  was  fortunate  enough  to  throw  the  whole  supply  into  the 
garrison,  on  the  21st  of  April,  1781. 

The  Brilliant,  being  warped  into  the  mole,  and  placed  in 
Safety,  Captain  Curtis  immediately  assumed  the  command  of  the 
naval  forces,  with  the  rank  of  Brigadier-Goncral  while  serving 
on  shore.  An  opportunity,  however,  soon  offered  for  distin- 
guishing himself  on  his  proper  element,  notwithstanding  tlie 
great  and  manifest  superiority  of  the  enemy,  of  which  we  shall 
here  give  a  detailed  account. 

«  On  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  August,  1801,  about  five 
o'clock,  a  brig  was  discovered  in  the  Gut,  about  a  third  of  the 
way  over,  between  Cabarita  Point  and  Europa ;  she  was  per- 
ceived by  the  Spaniards  and  the  garrison  nearly  at  the  same 
time ;  it  was  perfectly  calm,  and  she  was  rowing  towards  the 
rock.  The  enemy  immediately  sent  out  1 4  gun-boats,  carry- 
ing each  a  26-pounder,  and  several  launches,  to  attack  her. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  great  inequality  of  force,  Captain 
Curtis  resolved  to  attempt  her  rescue ;  all  the  force  he  possess- 
ed was  the  Repulse  and  Vanguard  gun-boats ;  with  these  and 
the  boats  of  the  ships  he  went  to  her  assistance.     The  enemy's 
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loicc  ad vaiiced  faster  than  that  from  the  garrison,  and  by  eight 
o'clock  had  commenced  the  attack ;  the  garrison  were  anxious 
spectators  of  the  combat,  and  beheld  the  English  brig,  which 
ihey  now  discovered  to  be  a  sloop  of  war,  with  astonishment ; 
she  sustained  the  charge  with  the  greatest  firmness,  and  return- 
ed a  cool  and  well  regulated  fire ;  the  greater  part  of  the  gun- 
boats were  soon  almost  close  to  her,  and  she  seemed,  as  it  were, 
buried  in  the  clouds  of  grape-shot  and  tlie  spray  that  surround- 
ed her.     The  troops  on  the  rock  at  this  time  almost  gave  lier 
up,  hardly  supposing  it  possible,  that  the  small  force  Captain 
Curtis  commanded  would  venture  near  enougli  to  render  her 
material  assistance ;  he  however  pushed  on  gallantly,  and  the 
brig  did  not  long  support  the  unequal  combat  without  aid ; 
the  Repulse  and  Vanguard  were  judiciously  placed,  so  as  to 
cover  the  brig  and  annoy  the  enemy ;  the  ships'  boats  also  went 
to  her  assistance,  and  a  breeze  springing  up  at  this  time,  ena- 
bled her  to  near  the  rock  a  httle.     The  Spaniards,  however, 
still  continued  the  attack,  some  coming  up  abreast  of  her,  and 
others  raking  her.     At  length  coolness  and  disciphne  prevailed 
over  numbers  ;  the  steadiness  and  bravery  with  which  the  brig 
defended  herself,  aided  by  the  well-directed  fire  of  grape-shot 
from  the  Vanguard  and  Repulse,  succeeded  in  obliging  the  ene- 
my to  retire ;  and  by  ten  o'clock  tliey  all  fled,  notwithstanding 
the  approach  of  a  xebec,  mounting  near  30  cannon,  to  their 
aid.     She  finding  the  gun-boats  perfectly  subdued,  also  hauled 
off;  and  left  the  boats  to  tow  their  friend  into  the  Mole,  wliere 
she  was  received  with  the  applauding  shouts  of  the  gai'rison, 
and  proved  to  be  His  Majesty's  sloop  Helena,  commanded  by 
Captain  Roberts,   the  same  officer  that  had  been  first  lieute- 
nant with  Captain  Farmer,  who  bravely  fell  in  an  action  be- 
tween the  Quebec  and  the  Surveillante ;  on  which  occasion 
Lieutenant  Roberts  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  master  and 
commander,   and  for  his  gallant  exertions  in  the  present  une- 
qual contest,   he  was  made  post.     General  Elliot,  (afterwards 
Lord  Headifield,)  in  the  following  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  pays  a  just  tribute  of  applause  to  the  officers  concerned 
in  this  gallant  affair :  — 
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*'  *  I  received  your  dispatch  of  the  20th  of  July,  hy  His 
Majesty's  sloop  Helena,  Captain  Roberts,  who  arrived  by  dint 
of  perseverance  and  bravery ;  with  the  assistance  of  our  two 
gun-boats  (the  Vanguard  and  Repulse)  he  was  towed  into 
the  Bay ;  they  were  posted  by  Captain  Curtis  himself.  He 
personally  conducted  the  attack  in  his  barge  with  distinguished 
success,  notwithstanding  a  constant  and  heavy  fire  of  round 
and  grape  from  the  enemy's  gun-boats  for  nearly  two  iiours ; 
the  particulars  of  Captain  Roberts's  gallant  behaviour,  and  that 
of  his  ship's  company,  will,  no  doubt,  be  transmitted  by  Cap- 
tain Curtis ;  but,  as  he  (Captain  Curtis)  is  not  a  man  to  f^peak 
of  any  transaction  so  highly  redounding  to  his  own  honour,  on 
my  part  it  is  an  indispensible  duty  to  inform  your  Lordshiji, 
that  his  zeal  for  the  service  is  scarcely  to  be  paralleled,  in  Ibr- 
warding  every  operation  that  can  any  way  contribute  to  our 
comfort  or  defence. 

"  <  A  small  accession  of  strength  by  the  addition  of  a  few  gun- 
boats, enables  the  marine  force  under  Captain  Curtis  to  render 
occasional  service  in  assisting  vessels  coming  with  refreshments.'  " 

But  it  was  not  by  sea  alone  that  Brigadier  Curtis  proved 
serviceable  to  the  garrison  ;  for^  when  the  celebrated  sally  was 
made  against  the  Spanish  works,  he  headed  the  seamen ;  and 
according  to  the  public  dispatches,  "greatly  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  discernment,  assistance,  and  personal  efforts."  On 
this  occasion,  the  attack  of  the  English  garrison  proved  com- 
pletely successful  in  every  point  of  view,  for  the  fascine  batte- 
ries of  the  enemy  were  burnt,  and  the  labours  of  eighteen 
months  destroyed  in  a  single  night. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  Spaniards  still  persevered,  and 
having  threatened  a  joint  attack  by  sea  and  land,  it  was  deem- 
ed necessary,  in  September  1782,  to  scuttle  the  ships  in  the 
new  Mole.  The  seamen  were  therefore  brought  on  shore,  and 
encamped  near  Europa  point,  where  they  proved  highly  ser- 
viceable, as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statement  by  Ge- 
neral Elliot :  — 

"  The  Spanish  squadron  having  gone  to  the  eastward  of  the 
rock,  and  formed  in  a  line,  (the  Admiral  leading,)  came  before 
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llie  batteries  of  Europa,  and  under  a  very  slow  sail,  commenced 
a  fire  from  all  their  guns  until  the  last  ship  had  passed.  They 
repeated  their  manoeuvre  at  two  o'clock  the  following  morning, 
and  again  in  the  forenoon  of  the  same  day.  These  successive 
cannonades  did  not  any  way  damage  the  works.  Some  of  the 
leading  ships  having  been  pretty  frequently  struck  by  our  shot, 
they  afterwards  kept  at  a  greater  distance.  Two  Spanish  ships 
went  early  in  that  morning  to  Algeziras  to  repair,  as  we  hna- 
gine.  All  the  batteries  at  Europa  were  manned  by  the  marme 
brigade  (encamped  there,)  with  a  small  proportion  of  artille- 
rists. The  guns  were  extremely. well  laid  and  pointed;  the 
whole  under  the  iuimediate  cojnmand  of  Brigadier  Curtis." 

But  the  13th  of  September  was  the  epoch  fixed  upon  for 
the  grand  attack,  and  as  many  of  the  Spanish  vessels  were 
deemed  indestructible  by  lire',  in  consequence  of  a  new  inven- 
tion by  General  D'Ar9on,  a  French  Engineer,  it  was  expected 
that  a  serious  impression  would  be  made.  The  following  is 
the  total  amount  of  the  combined  force  brought  into  action 
upon,  the  present  memorable  occasion. 

1.  —  Spanish  ships  of  three  decks,             -         -  2 

2.  —  Of  the  line,              -              -              -         _  28 

3.  —  French  ships  of  three  decks,              -         -  5 

4.  —  Of  the  line,              -              -              -         -  9 

5.  —  Spanish  ships  of  from  fifty  to  '>ixty  gmis,  3 
0'.  —  Battering  ships,       -              -              -          -  10 

7.  —  Floating  battery,  -  -         -        1 

8.  —  Bomb  ketches,         -  -  -         -       .5 

In  addition  to  these  63  sail,  are  to  be  included  an  immense 
flotilla  consisting  of  frigates,  xebecs,  gun  and  moitar  boats,  to- 
gether with  300  large  shallops  to  carry  troops  ;  so  that,  in  the 
event  of  the  fire  of  the  garrison  being  silenced,  a  landing  was 
to  have  been  attempted.  About  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
the  Spanish  battering  ships  got  under  weigh,  and,  by  ten,  they 
were  all  placed  in  their  respective  stittions.  From  the  ten  batter- 
ing ships  alone,  was  opened  a  tremendous  fire,  from  two  him- 
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dred  and  twelve  twenty-six  pounders,  while  the  Spanish  lines, 
at  the  same  time,  played  incessantly  on  the  rock  with  heavy 
artillery  and  mortars. 

The  following  interesting  account  cannot  fail  of  aftbrding 
complete  satisfaction : 

"  The  eyes  of  all  Europe  had  long  been  turned  on  this  fa- 
mous siege,  and  the  preparations  latterly  made  by  the  allied 
forces  of  France  and  Spain,  were  of  such  a  magnitude,  that  it 
was  generally  supposed  victory  must  at  length  have  crowned 
their  persevering  efforts;  the  Princes  of  the  Blood  Royal  of 
France,  some  of  the  principal  nobility  of  Spain,  and  many  dis- 
tinguished military  officers  had  joined  the  besieging  army,  and, 
together  with  an  immense  crowd  of  spectators,  were  anxious 
witnesses  of  the  attack ;  the  combined  powers  had  formed  the 
m^ost  sanguine  expectations  of  success  from  their  battering- 
ships,  deemed  perfect  in  design,  completed  by  dint  of  prodi- 
gious labour,  and  unlimited  profusion  of  expence,  and,  by 
common  report,  pronounced  invincible. 

"  The  English  batteries  opened  as  the  enemy  came  before 
them,  and  an  awful  and  tremendous  fire  was  kept  up  on  both 
sides ;  the  Spanish  floating  batteries  were  supported  by  the  can- 
non and  mortars  in  their  lines  and  approaches ;  and  two  bomb 
ketches,  which  were  brought  forward,  continued  to  throw  shells 
into  the  garrison  during  the  attack. 

"  Red-hot  shot  were  sent  witli  such  precision  from  the  garri- 
son, that  in  the  afternoon  the  smoke  was  seen  to  issue  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  Spanish  Admiral's,  and  some  other  ships ; 
and  men  were  perceived  ineffectually  labouring  to  extinguish 
tlie  fire  by  the  use  of  fire  engines :  the  fire  from  the  garrison 
was  kept  up  briskly,  and  that  of  the  enemy  gradually  de- 
creased. 

"  About  seven  in  the  evening  they  fired  only  from  a  few 
guns,  and  that  only  at  intervals. 

"  At  midnight,  the  Admiral's  ship  was  plainly  discovered  to 
be  on  fire,  and  an  hour  after  she  was  completely  in  flames ; 
eight  more  of  the  Spanish  ships  took  fire  in  succession.  Con- 
f^ision  was  now  evident  among  them,  and  the  numerous  rockets 
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thrown  up  from  each  sliip  wush  demonstration  of  the  greatness 
of  their  distress;  their  signals  were  answered  from  tlie  fleet, 
and  they  immediately  sent  launches  and  boats  of  different  de- 
scriptions to  take  out  the  men ;  the  fire  from  the  Spanish  lines, 
however,  did  not  slacken,  and  the  ships  not  completely  in  flames 
still  sent  a  few  shot  at  intervals. 

"  At  this  critical  period  Captain  Curtis  gave  proof  of  his  great 
skill  and  judgment ;  he  advanced  with  the  whole  division  of  gun- 
boats (twelve  in  number),  each  carrying  a  twenty-four  or  eighteen 
pounder,  and  formed  them  so  as  to  flank  the  line  of  the  ene- 
my's battering  ships,  while  they  were  annoyed  by  an  excessive 
heavy  and  well-directed  Are  from  the  garrison.  The  fire  from 
the  gun-boats  was  exceedingly  well  directed,  and  kept  up  with 
great  vigour ;  it  clTectually  prevented  the  enemy  from  approach- 
ing to  the  assistance  of  their  ships." 

"General  Elliot,  in  his  public  letter,  observes,  speaking  of  this 
manoeuvre,  that  "  the  enemy's  daring  attempt  at  sea  was  eflec- 
tually  defeated  by  the  constant  and  well-supported  fire  from 
the  batteries;  but  the  well-timed,  judicious,  and  spirited  attack 
made  by  Brigadier  Curtis,  rendered  this  success  a  complete 
victory. 

"  The  scene  now  became  entirely  changed ;  the  Spaniards 
having  abandoned  the  ships,  and  left  the  men  in  them  to  the 
mercy  of  the  English  or  the  flames,  the  enemy  became  objects 
only  of  pity,  and  as  much  courage  was  exerted  to  save  them  as 
had  before  been  displayed  in  repelling  their  attack ;  the  men 
were  seen  amid  flames,  and  on  floating  pieces  of  wreck,  im- 
ploring the  compassion  of  their  enemies,  and  this  humane  ser- 
vice became  a  very  perilous  employment,  from  the-firingof  the 
cannon  as  the  metal  became  heated.  This  scene  cannot  be 
painted  in  stronger  language  than  in  the  Avords  of  General 
Elliot. 

"  '  They  fled  precipitately  with  all  their  boats,  abandoning 
their  ships,  in  which  some  officers,  and  numbers  of  their  men, 
including  many  wounded,  were  left  to  perish.  This  unavoidably 
must  have  been  their  wretched  fate,  had  they  not  been  dragged 
from  amidst  the  flames  by  the  personal  intrepidity  of  Brigadier 
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Curtis,  at  the  utmost  hazard  of  his  own  life,  a  Hfe  invaluable  to 
His  Majesty's  service.  For  some  time  I  felt  the  utmost  an- 
guish, seeing  his  pinnace  close  to  one  of  the  largest  ships  at  the 
moment  she  blew  up,  and  spread  her  wreck  to  a  vast  extent 
round.  The  black  cloud  of  smoke  being  dispersed,  I  was  again 
revived  by  the  sight  of  the  pinnace,  little  apprehending  that  the 
Brigadier  was  in  the  utmost  danger  of  sinking,  some  pieces  of 
timber  having  fallen  into  and  pierced  the  boat  (killing  tlie  cock- 
swain, and  wounding  others  of  the  men),  and  leaving  scarce  any 
hope  of  reaching  the  shore ;  providentially  he  was  saved  by  stop- 
ping the  hole  with  the  seamen's  jackets,  until  boats  arrived  to 
his  relief.'" 

"  By  the  same  explosion  one  gun-boat  was  sunk,  and  another 
damaged.  Animated  by  the  example  of  Captain  Curtis,  the 
British  seamen  discovered  as  much  ardour  in  employing  every 
effort  to  relieve  tiioir  enemies,  as  ihey  had  done  in  concjuering 
them;  by  their  generous  exertions  thirteen  Spanish  officers, 
and  34  1  men  were  rescued  from  the  flames.  Thus  ended  a  con- 
test, in  which  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  intrepidity  or 
luimanity  of  the  English  deserved  most  commendation. 

«  Shortly  after  this,  on  the  1 1th  of  October,  the  St.  Michael, 
a  Spanish  71  gun-ship,  was  driven  under  the  walls  of  Gibraltar 
and  captured ;  by  the  great  exertions  of  Captain  Curtis,  her 
stores  were  taken  oul,  the  shi})  got  afloat,  and  warped  into  the 
Mole  by  the  17th,  notwithstanding  the  enemy  annoyed  them 
exceedingly  by  shells  when  carrying  out  anchors,  &c.  to  get 
her  off. 

*'  Lord  ilowe  shortly  after  arrived  with  a  convoy  to  relieve 
tlie  garrison ;  it  appears  by  his  public  letter,  that  had  due  at- 
tention been  paid  to  the  instructions  communicated  by  Captain 
Curtis,  the  transports  might  have  entered  the  Bay  some  days 
earlier  than  was  accomplished ;  however,  the  service  was  at 
length  completely  executed,  and  the  fortress  relieved  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  very  superior  force,  much  to  the  honour  of  the  British 
naval  character.  Captain  Curtis,  being  charged  with  the  final 
communications  of  General  Elliot  to  Lord  Howe,  embarked  on 
board  the  Latona  frigate  for  that  purpose.     The  situation  of 
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llic  enemy's  fleet  the  next  (l;iy,  however,  precluding  him  from 
ieturnin£»  to  Gibrallar,  lie  remained  on  board  the  Victory. 
The  captain  ol"  that  sliip  being  dis[)atched  witli  an  account  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  fleet  during  the  rehef  of  Gibraltar,  and 
the  subsequent  partial  actions  with  the  combined  scjuadrons  of 
France  and  Spain,  a  vacancy  consequently  took  place,  and 
Captain  Curtis  was  appointed  to  the  Victory. 

"  Had  it  been  a  matter  of  choice,  probably  he  would  have 
preferred  remaining  with  his  old  friend.  Lord  Howe,  as  captain 
of  the  Victory,  to  again  resuming  the  command  at  Gibraltar. 
It  was  not,  ho\vev(M,  Idl  lo  his  option;  His  Majesty's  Mini- 
sters, in  consequence  of  a  pressing  solicitation  from  General  El- 
liot, having  ordered  Captain  Curtis  to  Gibraltar  in  the  Tlietis 
frigate." 

Meanwhile,  during  his  stay  in  England,  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood had  been  conferred  on  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  He 
was  also  ajipointed  Ambassador  to  the  Emperor  of  Morocco 
and  the  Barbary  States,  with  the  rank  of  Commodore.  In  this 
new  capacity,  Sir  Roger  repaired  once  more  to  Gibraltar  in 
1783,  and  resumed  his  old  conmiand,  which  he  retained  during 
the  remainder  of  the  siege ;  and  he  indeed  notified  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  soon  after,  by  a  flag  of  truce,  which  he  himself  carried 
into  the  Spanish  lines.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  command  on 
the  Mediterranean  station,  by  Su*  John  Lindsay,  K.  B.  and  in 
January,  I  784',  the  Brilliant  Avas  paid  off. 

However,  in  a  few  months  after,  her  old  commander  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Ganges,  of  7t  guns;  and  he  remained  in  the 
latter  at  Portsmouth,  where  she  was  stationed  as  a  guard 
ship  until  the  close  of  1787.  During  the  two  following  years, 
he  resided  with  his  family;  but  he  was  called  from  the  plea- 
sure and  comforts  attendant  on  his  little  domestic  circle,  in 
May,  1790,  when  Earl  Howe  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the 
Queen  Charlotte,  in  consequence  of  having  succeeded  Admiral 
L.  Gower,  as  Captain  of  the  fleet.  However  a  negotiation  being 
now  entered  into  with  the  court  of  Spain,  the  armament  was 
discontinued.    Sir  Roger  was  next  appointed  to,  and  continued 
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in  the  Brunswick,  during  the  Russian  armament,  and  until  the 
breach  with  France. 

On  that  memorable  occasion,  he  once  more  accompanied  his 
veteran  friend.  Admiral  Lord  Howe,  in  the  Queen  Charlotte  ; 
and  in  1791;  was  nominated  Colonel  of  the  Plymouth  division 
of  maiines. 

Both  anterior  to,  and  during  the  battle  of  the  1st  of  June, 
Sir  Roger  Curtis  eminently  distinguished  himself  by  his  skill, 
courage,  and  good  conduct.  His  -scientific  manoeuvres  and 
evolutions  on  this  occasion,  of  course  excited  the  praise  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief:  — 

"  To  the  unremitting  exertions  and  skill  of  the  first  captain 
of  the  fleet,  during  the  long  chace  which  preceded  the  action, 
in  very  tempestuous  weather,  nuxch  praise  is  due ;"  and  in  his 
oflicial  account  of  the  battle,  Lord  Howe  nobly  acknowledges 
his  obligations  to  such  exalted  merit.  Speaking  of  Sir 
Roger  Curtis,  he  says, 

"  It  is  incumbent  on  me,  nevertheless,  now  to  add,  that  lam 
greatly  indebted  to  him  for  his  counsels  as  well  as  conduct  in 
every  branch  of  my  official  duties." 

No  sooner  did  the  victorious  fleet  return  to  England,  than 
His  Majesty  honoured  it  with  a  Royal  visit ;  and  on  this  occa- 
sion. Sir  Roeer  received  a  sold  medal  and  chain,  and  was  also 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  Baronet  pf  Great  Britain. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1794<,  he  v/as  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Rear  Admiral,  and  continued  to  serve  in  this  capacity,  on 
board  the  channel  fleet.  In  1799,  he  became  Vice- Admiral 
of  ihe  Red ;  and  in  1800,  obtained  a  separate  command,  in  con- 
sequence of  being  sent  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Sir  Roger 
had  now  an  opportunity  of  carrying  those  plans  into  action, 
which  it  was  his  province  hitherto  only  to  suggest  to  others. 
Accordingly)  as  there  was  no  longer  any  enemy  to  contend  with, 
he  determined,  by  the  adoption  of  economical  arrangements, 
to  render  himself  serviceable  to  his  country.  The  Cape  had 
not  heretofore  been  used  as  a  station  for  repairing  of  men  ot 
war,  either  by  the  Dutch  or  the  English  j  it  being  the  practice 
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of  both  nations  to  send  their  disabled  ships  either  to  Batavia, 
or  the  East  Indies.  Sir  Roger,  however,  selected  Simeon's 
Hay  as  a  proper  place  for  this  purpose,  and  commenced  his 
operations  with  the  Jupiter  of  fifty  guns,  which  was  there  hove 
down,  and  completely  refitted  under  his  own  immediate  in- 
spection. 

At  the  peace  of  Amiens,  the  Admiral  retired  to  his  house  at 
Gatcombe,  in  the  county  of  Hants.  Some  years  before  this 
period,  he  had  married  Sarah,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of 
Matthew  Brady,  Esq.  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  both  of  whom 
were,  like  hiiusclf,  bred  in  the  navy,  in  which,  at  an  early 
period,  they  attained  the  rank  of  Captain.  There,  with  his 
friends  around  him,  and  amidst  the  enjoyment  of  every  earthly 
felicity,  this  gallant,  amiable,  and  humane  Admiral  expired,  oa 
the  14th  of  November,  1816. 
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No.  XVII. 
Admiral  D'AUVERGNE,  Puince  de  BOUILLON. 

J.  HE  family  of  Aiivergne  lays  claim  to  a  high  degree  of  an- 
tiquity. It  has  been  settled  ibr  many  ages  in  Jersey,  and, 
doubtless,  came  originally  from  France ;  in  whicli  country,  it 
ap})ears  to  have  been  allied  to  an  illustrious  house  of  the  same 
name.  It  is  al.^o  connected,  either  by  marriage  or  descent, 
with  all  the  ])rijicii)al  inhabitants  in  the  island  just  mentioned. 

Philip  D'Auvergiie  was  born  in  or  about  the  year  1745,  in 
the  town  of  St.  Helier,  the  capital  of  one  of  those  isles,  situ- 
ate in  the  bay  of  St.  Maloes,  which  still  remain  to  us  as  a  me- 
morial of  our  ancient  possessions  on  the  contineut.  His  fa- 
ther, the  lale  C-harlos  1)' Auvi-rguc-,  pt)sscssc'd  a  sniall  iVechold 
pro})erty  in  Jersey,  and  served  for  some  years  as  an  oflicer  ol 
the  militia.  He  is  also  said  to  have  been  engaged  in  trade, 
during  the  early  part  of  his  life ;  and  he  seems  to  have 
brought  uj)  a  very  nuuierous  fauiily  with  grent  credil  ant! 
respectability. 

Philip,  the  eldest  of  six  or  seven  children,  was  educated  in 
England.  After  residing  here  for  some  years,  he  was  sent 
to  Erancc,  to  acquire  the  true  accent  and  peculiar  delicacies 
of  a  language  a\  hich  he  had  learned  in  his  early  infanc}',  and 
wliich,  indeed,  is  generally  spoken,  in  the  place  of  his  nati- 
vity. The  pefeple  of  Jersey  are,  from  their  position,  familiar 
with  the  sea ;  and,  from  habit  and  custom,  greatly  attached  to 
every  pursuit  connected  with  that  element.  This  predilection 
was  evinced,  on  the  part  of  the  subject  of  this  article,  from  his 
earliest  years ;  and  he  was  at  length  indulged  in  the  first  wish 
of  his  heart,  by  being  stationed  on  the  quarter  deck  of  an 
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English  man  of  war  as  a  midshipman.  In  due  time  he  passed 
his  examination,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  Heiitcnant.  His  next 
step,  that  of  commander,  was  attended  with  an  immediate  pro- 
motion, to  the  Bravo  mm  briij,  of  sixteen  ijuns,  which  was 
stationed  for  several  years  in  the  vicinity  ol  the  ishnul  in  which 
he  w:!s  horn  ;  anil  it  must  be  aUowed,  tliat  his  Uical,  as  well 
as  n:iutical  knowledge,  rendered  him  peculiarly  fitted  for  the 
post  to  which  he  was  now  appointed. 

Having  resided  for  some  time  in  France,  and  completed  his 
studies  in  that  country,  lie  was  accustomed  to  repair  thither 
frequently;  and,  on  one  of  those  occasions,  iiatl  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  introduced  to  the  late  I'rince  do  Bouillon,  a  noble- 
man of  the  sauu;  name  and  family  with  himself.  *  Captain 
])'Auvergne,  of  course,  lost  no  opportunity  of  cultivathig  his 
acquaintance;  and.  at  length,  a  friendship  appears  to  have 
been  cemented  between  them. 

Having  no  children  of  his  own,  the  Prince  was  desirous, 
alter  his  demise,  to  transfer  both  the  title  and  family  fortune 
to  his  new  cousin,  for  as  such  he  was  now  received ;  and  when 
it  is  stated,  that  his  estates  were  then  reckoned  at  near  half  a 
million  of  francs,  annual  revenue,  this  must  be  allowed  to  have 
been  a  very  fortunate  incident.  When  the  event  just  alluded 
to  took  place,  an  application  was  made  in  the  usual  forms  to 
the  British  court,  and  Captain  Philip  U'Auvergne  was  autho- 
rized by  His  Majcst}',  George  III.,  to  assume  the  titles,  and 
emblazon  the  armorial  escutcheon  of  his  generous,  opulent, 
and  auffust  relative. 

The  Revolution,  which  occurred  soon  after  in  France,  pre- 
vented him,  however,  from  reaping  the  numerous  advantages 
he  might  otherwise  have  derived  from  so  princely  a  donation ; 
and,  if  we  mistake  not,  a  high  and  soiniding  title  was  all  tliat 
he  realized  from  this  most  munificent  bequest.  That  very  Re- 
volution, however,  led  to  a  situation  and  employment  of  a  na- 
ture peculiarly  delicate,  and  which  was  indeed  calculated  to 
enrich  any  one,  to  whom  wealth  was  the  chief  and  only  object. 

*  Accor'Ung  to  some  acrpunts,  tliry  wore  schiol-fellows.  —  Ed. 
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The  vicinity  of  Jersey  to  the  French  coast,  enabled  the  boat- 
men there,  at  any  time,  and  almost  under  any  circumstances, 
to  effect  a  landing  on  the  neighbouring  continent.  Our  go- 
vernment, well  aware  of  this  circumstance,  recurred  to  it,  from 
the  very  commencement  of  hostilities ;  and,  no  sooner  did  the 
war  in  la  Vendee  render  a  diversion  in  that  quarter  an  object 
of  policy,  than  this  became  the  chief  station  where  all  the  de- 
barkations were  planned,  and  whence  they  were  effected  with 
peculiar  promptitude  and  success. 

The  Prince  de  Bouillon,  on  this  occasion,  m  as  made  Post 
Captain,  and  entrusted,  not  only  with  the  sole  command  of  the 
naval  department,  but  also,  became  the  confidential  agent  ot 
the  Ministry,  for  keeping  up  a  direct  and  constant  communi- 
cation with  the  insurgent  provinces.  His  native  island,  as 
mentioned  before,  afforded  him  great  facilities  for  the  attain- 
ment of  this  object ;  at  the  time  alluded  to,  the  emigrants  were 
known  to  equal  the  number  of  the  regular  inhabitants ;  and 
they  themselves  kept  up  an  intercourse  with  the  friends  and 
families  which  they  had  left  behind  them  in  France. 

The  Prince  de  Bouillon  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of 
these  fortunate  circumstances.  In  conformity  to  orders,  he 
entered  into  a  correspondence  with  many  of  the  Vendean  chiefs, 
■whom  he  supplied  freely  with  arms  and  ammunition.  Several 
of  them  frequently  visited  the  island,  and  obtained  consider- 
able sums  in  louis-d'ors.  On  some  occasions,  whole  casks  of 
the  precious  metals  were  transported  from  Jersey  to  the  banks 
of  the  Loire;  but  the  usual  way  was  to  transmit  rouleaus 
enclosed  in  leathern  b(;lts,  which  were  worn  under  the  clotliei. 
A*  all  transactions  of  this  kind  must  necessarily  be  considered 
as  an  affair  of  "honour  between  the  parties,  of  course,  no  ac- 
countability can  possibly  take  place ;  and  the  subject  of  this 
memoir  might  have  thus  easily  acquired  an  immense  fortune. 
But  it  appears  that  he  acted  with  great  and  unexampled  deli- 
cacy on  that  occasion. 

At  the  peace  of  Amiens  he  repaired  lo  Paris;  but  his  pre- 
sence there  was  not  much  relished  by  Buonaparte,  and  he  soon 
perceived  the  necessity  of  a  speedy  retreat.    On  the  refcloration 
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(.'1  Louis  XVIII.  liaving  now  risen  to  tlic  rnnk  of  Admiral,  he 
applied  for  the  restoration  of  the  Duchy  of  Bouillon,  and  this 
claim  was  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  referred  to  the 
Continental  Congress,  which  appears  to  have  finally  decided 
against  him. 

Admiral  D'Auvergne,  Prince  de  Bouillon,  died  soon  after, 
in  London,  in  November  181C,  at  the  age  of  7L 
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The  Hon.  WILLIAM  BAILLIE,  commonlv  called 
Lord  POLKEMMET, 

ONE  OF  THE  SENATOKS  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  JUSTICE  IN  SCOTLAND. 

JVlR.  Baillie,  born  in  the  year  1737,  was  descended  from  an 
ancient  and  respectable  family,  who  had  long  possessed  landed 
property  to  a  considerable  amount,  in  the  south  of  Scotland, 
wliich  he  considerably  enlarged.  In  early  life,  he  received 
a  classical  education,  and  being  destined  to  practise  in  the 
courts  of  justice  of  his  native  country,  his  studies  Avere  carefully 
directed  towards  that  point. 

In  the  year  1758,  he  was  admitted  into  the  faculty  of  ad- 
vocates, at  which  period,  he  had  obtained  the  age  of  twenty- 
one.  A  few  years  after  this  he  was  apj)oiiited  Shcrifl  of 
Linlithgowshire,  iu  which  capacity  he  was  officially  called 
upon  to  act  as  a  provincial  judge;  and  his  decisions  during 
this  period,  are  said  to  have  given  general  satisfaction.  About 
the  same  time  he  married  Miss  Janet  Sinclair,  youngest  sister 
to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart,  of  Ulbster,  and 
was  at  length  raised  to  the  bench,  when  he  assumed  the  title 
of  I.-^rd  Polkemmet. 

The  following  particulars  are  extracted  from  a  i'uneral  scr- 
non.  prcaclicd.  on  the  28th  of  March,  181G,  by  the  Rev.  James 
V/at.-»on,  Mii»ibicr  of  Whitburn. 

"  In  the  year  1793,  His  Majesty,  well  informed  of  his  at- 
tachment to  the  British  laws  and  constitution,  of  his  profound 
skill  hi  feudal  matters,  and  of  his  intrinsic  worth,  promoted 
him  to  be  one  of  the  Senators  of  the  College  of  Justice,  the 
Supreme  Civil  Court  of  Scotland.  In  that  honourable  and 
arduous  station,  the  preacher  is  by  no  means  qualified  to 
judge  correctly  of  his  merits.  But  he  is  well  informed,  that, 
disdaining  the   niceties  of  modern  pronunciation,   and   the 
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I'Dtlciiii)^  woids  ol"  liimuiM  ('l()(|ii(>iu(%  lie  ciitcrcd  not  luistily, 
but  proibumlly  into  the  iiieiits  ol  every  case  which  came  before 
him,  and  that,  during  his  continuance  on  the  bench,  there 
were  I'ewer  of  his  decisions  altered  than  that  of  most  of  the 
other  contemporary  judges.  When  seated  with  them,  he 
sometimes  diftered  in  opinion  from  some  and  all  of  them. 
But  even  in  this  solitary  situation,  he  stood  so  respectably  as 
gave  offence  to  none.  Upwards  of  three  years  ago  he  re- 
tired from  the  l)encli,  on  account  of  bodily  infirmities,  in  the 
full  possession  of  his  mental  powers ;  nobly  sacrificing  pe- 
cuniary considerations  to  the  high  sense  he  entertained  of  the 
s})eedy  and  regular  administration  of  law  and  justice.  Flat- 
tery he  detested.  Vanity  he  despised.  Folly  and  affectation 
he  ridiculed.  Simple,  pure,  unadorned  truth  he  firmly  em- 
braced, and  dearly  loved.  Nature  endued  him  with  a  warm 
heart.  This  impulse  was  improved  by  time,  cherished  by 
exercise,  vivified  by  study,  and  fostered  by  the  genuine  doc- 
trines and  precepts  of  Christianity  *.  He  was  long  a  respec- 
table elder  of  our  church,  and  no  enemy  to  any  church  who 
worshipped  God.  To  the  clerical  body,  in  general,  lie  was 
a  warm  friend  and  unostentatious  patron.  Injustice  and  op- 
pression he  scorned  and  scourged.  The  poor  and  needy 
never  left  his  door  without  praying  for  his  happiness  through 
time  and  eternity.  In  short,  he  was  an  Israelite  indeed,  in 
whom  there  was  no  guile. 

*■'  Permit  me  to  mention  a  few  facts,  which,  we  are  per- 
suaded, will  transmit  his  name  with  some  celebrity  to  future 
ages.  A  man  who  had  been  upwards  of  lifty  years  his  faithful 
servant,  died  about  a  year  ago,  and  his  coffin  was  made  from 
the  wood  of  a  tree  which  the  servant  had  planted;  and  his 
eldest  son,  the  present  William  Baillie,  Esq.  of  Polkcmmet, 
carried  the  head  of  this  worthy  humble  man  to  the  grave, 
not  far  distant  from  that  of  the  master  whom  he  so  faithfully 
served,  and  sincerely  loved  f.     To  the  sclioolmaster  of  VVhit- 

*  When  lie  perceived  any  poor  persons  si(tiii<j  at  tin--  table  of  ilie  Lord's  Supper 
with  himself,  witliout  Bibles,  or  half-worn  Bibles,  lie  lost  no  lime,  at  his  own  pxp^ncc, 
to  order  new  Bibles  for  their  use. 

f  The  name  of  the  servant  above  meiuioneJ  was  Wiiliani  Ferguson. 
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burn,  and  his  successor  in  office,  he  gave  a  handsome  donation 
of  land ;  a  sure  proof  of  his  earnest  desire  to  promote  useful 
learning  and  religious  principles.  Often  did  he,  in  company 
with  the  clergy  of  the  bounds,  examine  the  scholars  of  the 
parish,  and  gave  prizes,  rewards,  and  Bibles  to  the  needy 
and  meritorious.  Acutely  did  he  feel  another's  woes,  and 
(juickly  did  he  alleviate  and  relieve  them,  never  enquiring 
from  what  quarter  poverty  had  come,  nor  what  church  it 
attended- 

"  How  cold  in  the  dust  that  hand,  which,  for  many  years, 
was  so  liberal  and  kind  !  —  How  cold  that  heart  which,  lately, 
was  so  charitable  and  warm  !  The  nobles  and  judges  of  tliQ 
land,  widows,  oi-phans,  children,  tenants,  servants  —  high 
and  low  —  and,  I  am  sure,  the  preacher  deeply  lament  his 
sudden  death. 

"  On  my  tomb-stone  let  no  panegyric  be  placed.     If  in- 
judicious friendship    should   disobey  this  prohibition,  —  may 
I  so  live  as  to  deserve  the  inscription  so  justly  due  to  him, 
"  He  was  a  good  man.  —  Amen." 

In  the  month  of  March,  1816,  Lord  Polkemmet  was  sud- 
denly seized  with  a  disorder,  which  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  proved  mortal.  He  was  buried  in  the  family  tomb  ad- 
joining Wliitburn  church,  on  the  20th,  and  on  the  24th  a 
funeral  oration  was  pronounced  by  the  minister  of  the  parish, 
fioin  which  wc  have  given  copiou-s  extracts. 
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No.  XIX. 

The  life  of  the  Right  Hon.  ROBERT  HOBART, 

Earl  of  BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 

Baron  Hobart  of  Blicking,  and  a  Baronf.t. 

X  HE  Hobarts"  are  a  femily  enriched  by  the  law,  and  en- 
nobled by  llie  jxnver  of  feinule  charms.  The  Ibunder,  Sir 
James  Hobart,  Knight  of  the  Sword,  was  Attorney-General, 
and  one  of  the  Privy  Council  to  Henry  VI.  His  ancestors, 
for  many  generations,  appear  to  have  held  lands  in  the  comity 
of  Norfolk.  He  being  a  younger  brother,  and  having  a  for- 
tune to  seek,  entered  himself  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  was  elected 
Lent  Reader  of  that  society.  Fuller  calls  him  "  a  right  good 
man,  of  great  learning  and  wisdom ;"  and  he  is  also  spoken 
hio-hly  of  in  Holland's  edition  of  Camden.  Certain  it  is,  that 
he  resided  at  Holies  Hall,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk ;  and  that 
by  his  prudent  acquisitions,  he  left  a  considerable  estate  to  his 
posterity. 

His  descendant,  Sir  Henry  Hobart,  of  Plumsted,  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  being  bred  also  to  the  law,  became  a 
bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  a 
citizen  for  Norwich  ;  a  burgess  for  Yarmouth ;  a  sergeant  at 
law;  a  knight;  and  a  baronet.  After  being  appointed  At- 
torney of  the  Court  of  Wards,  he  was  nominated  Attorney- 
Creneral  to  James  I.  In  1613,  he  was  constituted  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas ;  and  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  1625,  is  mentioned  by  that  great  authority.  Sir  Henry  Spel- 
man,  in  his  Glossary,  as  "  a  great  loss  to  the  public  weal." 

His  son,  Sir  John  Hobart,  the  second  Baronet,  built  a 
stately  house  at  Blicking,  in  Norfolk,  which  remains  to  this 
day,  iu  possession  of  the  family.  He  married  first  into  the 
family  of  Sidney,   Earl  of  Leicester ;    and  next  into  that  of 
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Egerton,  first  Earl  of  Bridgwater.  His  nephew,  Sir  Joliu, 
the  third  Baronet,  became  knight  of  the  shire  for  Norfolk, 
during  the  three  last  parliaments  of  Charles  II.,  and  was  ho- 
noured with  u  roj'^al  visit,  notwithstanding  his  lather,  Sir  Miles 
Hobart,  Knt.,  had  taken  an  active  part  against,  and  been 
imprisoned  by  Charles  I.,  for  his  opposition  to  the  illegal  le- 
vying of  "  tonnage  and  poundage." 

Sir  Henry,  his  son,  the  fourth  Baronet,  was  an  active  pui- 
tizan  of  the  llcvolution,  and  INIaster  of  the  Horse  to  \^'ii- 
liam  III.  On  l)eing  killed  in  a  duel,  John,  his  only  son  and 
successor,  was  ennobled,  having  been  created  a  Baron,  in 
1728,  as  has  been  said,  through  the  influence  of  his  sister 
Henrietta,  Avho  married  Charles  Howard,  afterwards  ninth 
Earl  of  Suflblk.  She  was  a  great  favourite  of  George  II.,  and 
known  to  be  a  great  beauty  by  all  tlic  worUl ;  but  jiraised  as  a 
great  wit  also,  by  both  l*()})e  and  Swill,  I  h;  was  afterwards 
advanced  in  the  Peerage  to  an  Earldom,  on  Sept.  5th  1746. 
His  son  and  successor,  John,  was  sent  ambassador  to  Russia, 
in  1767;  and  nominated  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  in  1776. 

Robert  Hobart,  the  son  of  George,  third  Earl  of  Bucking- 
hamshire by  Albina,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Lord  Vere  Bertie, 
and  half-brother  to  the  former  noblemaii,  was  born  in  May  6, 
1760.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  school;  and,  early 
in  life,  declared  a  fixed  attachment  for  the  prolession  of  arms. 
Accordingly,  while  Mr.  Hobart  was  a  very  young  man,  a  com- 
mission in  the  army  w  as  obtained  for  liim ;  and  he  served 
during  part  of  that  unfortunate  war  which  ended  in  the  emanci- 
pation and  independence  of  America. 

Leaving  the  Transatlantic  continent  in  1779,  he  repaired 
to  Ireland,  where  he  soon  obtained  a  company  first,  and  then 
a  majority,  on  that  establishment.  As  his  uncle  was  at  this 
period  Lord  Lieutenant,  he  was  nominated  one  of  his  Aidcs- 
de-Camj) ;  and  resided  at  Dublin  during  many  years,  having 
succeeded,  by  his  amiable  manners,  in  conciliating  the  affec- 
tions of  the  peoj)le  of  the  sister  kingdom. 

In  1789,  he  was  reconnnended  to  the  late  Manjnis  of  Buck- 
ingham, while  Viceroy,  as  a  proper  person  to  fill  the  office  of 
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secretary  at  this  arduous  period  ;  and  tlio  result  fully  justified 
the  choice  of  that  noblen)an.  When  Lord  Weslnioreland 
succeeded  to  the  government,  he  also  acted  in  the  same  ca- 
pacity ;  or  ratlier,  exercised  a  species  of  jurisdiction  tantamount 
to  that  of  secretary  of  state  ;  for  he  was  a  member  of  the  Irisli 
parliament,  and,  iji  the  language  of  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
of  the  opposition  orators,  began  to  be  considered  as  a  man 
"  whose  talents  grew  with  the  necessity  of  calling  them  into 
action." 

One  of  the  great  and  noble  objects  with  which  he  became 
entrusted  at  this  period,  in  consequence  of  new  and  critical  oc- 
currences, was  the  reconciliation  of  a  protcstant  Parliament  to 
the  just  claims  and  pretensions  of  their  Catholic  fellow-sub- 
jects. It  may  be  supposed,  perhaps,  that  this  was  an  easy 
achievement,  during  a  liberal  and  enhghtened  age ;  but  it  re- 
quired all  the  exertions,  and  all  the  abilities,  of  this  minister, 
to  accomplish  the  measure. 

The  Crown,  soon  after  this,  willingly  permitted  itself  to 
be  controuled  by  act  of  Parliament,  in  respect  to  tlie  un- 
limited I'ight  claimed,  as  to  Irish  pensions ;  while  certain  of 
its  officers  were,  at  the  same  time,  excluded  i'rom  seats  in  tlic 
House  of  Commons:  so,  as  in  both  instances,  to  assimilate 
the  j)ractice  in  that  country  with  the  regulations  that  obtained 
in  Great  Britain. 

The  Parliament  of  England  was,  iji  its  turn,  prevailed  upon, 
lo  give  a  more  liberal  extension  to  the  navigati'  ii  act;  several 
prohibitory  statutes  were  also  repealed^  while  Ireland  reUn- 
(juished  her  jwctensions,  which  had  hitherto  been  unavailing,  to 
a  trade  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Stiaits  of  Magellan. 
It  is  singular  enough,  that,  on  this  occasion,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of 
the  subject  of  this  memoir,  to  introduce  all  these  measures  into 
the  Houses  of  Commons  of  both  kingdoms,  having  at  this  time 
a  seat  in  each ;  and  that,  too,  without  a  single  dissenting  voice. 
A  national  militia,  during  his  administration,  was  also  esta- 
blished;  and  thus  the  necessity  of  volunteers,  a  measure  hitherto 
so  formidable,  was  entirely  precluded. 

On  January  4,  1792,  Mr.  Hobart,  who  by  tliis  time  was 
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iioniiiiated  a  Privy  Counsellor,  connected  hijuself  still  more 
closely  with  Ircliind,  liy  a  marrijige  with  Margaretta,  relict  ol" 
Thomas  Addcrloy  of  Innishamion,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  Escj. 
By  this  lady  lie  had  a  daughter,  Sarah,  since  united  to  the 
Kiglit  Honourable  Frederick  Robinson,  brother  to  Lord 
Grantham.* 

By  t.lic  demise  of  In's  uncle,  in  17f);j,  he  became  Lord  Ho- 
bart ;  and  soon  after  this,  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  conceived  a  great 
idea  of  his  abilities,  as  well  as  of  his  conciliatory  temper,  deter- 
mined on  sending  him  out  to  India,  in  a  high  and  honourable 
station.  He  accorthngly  assumed  the  government  of  Madras, 
in  1 79  i-,  with  the  prospect  of  an  eventual,  and,  probably,  an 
immediate  succession  to  that  of  Bengal ;  in  which  latter  office, 
he  would  have  become  Governor-General  of  the  British  domi- 
nions in  Asia,  with  a  i-evenue  of  25,000/.  per  cuiniim.  With- 
out this  expectation,  itis/not  likely  that  a  man  of  his  birth, 
character,  and  pretensions,  would  have  left  Europe,  and  ex- 
changed his  old  habits,  friendships,  and  connexions,  for  new 
manners,  remote  regions,  and  an  unhealthy  climate. 

While  Governor  of  Madras,  he  exerted  himself  greatly  in 
j)romoting  the  capture  of  the  island  of  Ceylon  and  the  spice 
islands.  The  armaments  aoainst  both  of  these  were  conducted 
under  his  auspices ;  and  he  had  actually  prepared  an  expedi- 
tion against  Manilla,  when,  hearing  of  the  treaty  of  Camjio 
X'ormio,  this  d(;sign  was  prudently  abandoned  by  him.  "^rhe 
Court  of  Proprietors,  fully  sensible  of  the  wisdom  of  the  mea- 
fcure,  afterwards  passed  a  resolution,   "  That  Lord  Hobart  had 

*  The  late  Earl  >;f  BuLkiii^;lianisliire  actually  resided  in  Iielund  during  the  succes- 
t.ve  adniiiiisiiati:  lis  of  Eavl  (^ailiile,  the  Duke  of  I'oriland,  and  the  Earls  Teiij- 
I'le  and  Nortliii'.;;i()u.  The  late  Duke  of  Kutlajid,  while  Viceroy,  nominated  hiiu 
one  of  his  aides-d»-famp ;  and  made  liini  Inspector-General  of  the  recruitin;^  service, 
with  the  rank  uf  Major  in  tlie  army.  He  accoropauied  the  remains  of  this  nobleman, 
after  his  decease,  to  the  family  vault  in  England.  While  in  the  sister  kingdom,  he 
was  returned  for  the  borough  of  Armagh  5  and  his  aunt,  the  Countess  of  Buckingham- 
shire, being  sister  to  the  Rigiit  Honourable  Thomas  Conoliy,  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  splendid  commoners  in  Ireland^  he  resided  chitfly,  before  his  marriage,  at  tlit 
princely  demesne  of  this  gentleman,  situate  almost  100  miles  from  the  capital 

While  chief  secretary  to  the  Eavl  of  Westmoreland,  he  obtained  the  reversion  of  tlis 
vf.,y  advantageous  office  of  Cletk  of  the  Pleas  in  tlie  Irish  Exchequer,  then  held  by  tha 
Idie  Lord  Clonmell. 
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discovered  upon  that  occasion  the  intelligence  of  a  profound 
jslatesman ;  tliat  his  foresight  had  anticipated  the  events  whiclv 
have  since  occurred;  and  that  this  wise  act  of  forbearance 
alone,  might  have  constituted  the  salvation  of  India." 

To  the  great  credit  of  this  nobleman,  he  endeavoured,  while 
at  Madras,  to  put  an  end  to  usurious  loans ;  but  he  is  saiti, 
at  the  same  time,  to  have  taken  so  mucli  notice  of  the  ofliciis 
of  the  army,  as  to  have  given  umbrage  to  the  civilians  in  the 
service  of  the  Company.  He  also  endeavoured,  on  the  de- 
mise of  the  late  Nabob  of  Arcot,  to  place  that  rich  and  beauti- 
ful country  under  the  protection  of  his  employers ;  and  was 
particularl3'  anxious  to  realize  the  large  balances  due  from  the 
revenues  of  the  Carnatic.  These  objects  occasioned  some  dis- 
putes with  the  supreme  government  of  Bengal ;  and  a  party 
lieing  formed  against  liim,'  he  determined  to  resign  the  subor- 
dinate government  of  Madras.  On  this  occasion,  all  orders 
;ind  degrees  appear  to  liave  testified  their  regret  at  his  depar- 
ture; and  on  his  arrival  in  England,  in  179S,  a  pension  was 
assigned  him  of  2, OOOZ.  ^^r  a?Z7?w??,  at  the  unanimous  recom- 
mendation of  the  Court  of  Directors. 

Soon  after  this,  (Nov.  30,  1798,)  he  was  called  up  by  writ 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  during  the  life-time  of  his  father;  and 
in  the  course  of  next  year,  (June  1,  1799,)  married  Eleanor 
Agnes-Eden,  daughter  of  the  late  WilUam  Lord  Auckland, 
by  whom  he  had  no  issue:  his  late  lady  died  at  Fort  St. 
Cicorge.  He  was  now  well  enabled  to  settle  and  maintain 
a  family  here ;  for,  having  secured  a  reversionary  grant  of  the 
lucrative  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Pleas  in  the  Exchequer  of  Ire- 
land, this  had  lapsed  to  him  during  his  residence  in  India.  It 
is  said  to  produce  several  thousands  ^;<;'r  annum  \  and  is  now  a 
subject  of  dispute  between  the  Chief  Baron  and  the  English 
Ailministration. 

On  the  great  question  of  an  union  with  Ireland,  Lord  Ho- 
bart  took  an  active  part.  Having  resided  during  the  long  pe- 
liod  of  eighteen  years  in  that  country,  and  exercised  a  delicate 
and  important  situation  there,  few  Englishmen  could  be  ^o 
well  quahfied  to  decide  on  the  propriety  of  this  measure.    Ac- 
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coidingly,  he  supported  Mr.  I'itt  on  that  memorable  occasioir, 
and  botJi  spoke  and  voted  in  favour  of  it. 

In  ISOi,  his  Lordsliip  succeeded  his  father  as  Earl  of  Buck- 
inghamshire ;  in  consequence  of  which,  he  inherited  all  the 
family  estates.  In  1805,  he  became  the  successor  of  the  late 
Lord  Melville,  as  War  Minister ;  and  on  the  trial  of  that  no- 
bleman, appears  to  have  voted  him  guilty  on  the  second  charge. 
In  1806,  the  Earl  was  nominated  Joint  Postmaster-General; 
and  having  been  nominated  a  Connnissioner  ,of  the  Affairs 
of  India,  he  Avas  placed  at  the  liead  of  the  Board  of  Controul 
some  tim.e  before  his  demise.  As  he  was  still  fond  of  military 
affairs,  he  gladly  accfiued  the  conmiand  of  a  regiment  of  vo- 
lunteers some  years  since.* 

His  sudden  and  piemature  end  arose  out  of  an  unfortunate 
incident ;  ibr  lie  died  at  his  house  in  Hamilton  Place,  Picca- 
dilly, in  consetiuence  of  an  unlucky  fall  from  his  horse,  on 
February  4,  1816. 

-  The  Earl  of  Biakirighamshire,  wjien  Lord  Hobart,  was  elected  Colonel  of  the 
Queen's  Rojal  Volunteers,  a  very  fine  body  of  men,  to  whom  Her  Majesty  was  graci- 
ously pleased  to  present  a  suj)erb  piece  of  needle-work,  wrought  by  the  hands  of  the 
Princesses,  and  fashioned  into  tJie  shape  of  a  stand  of  colours,  in  1804.  The  ground 
IS  of  a  rich  purple  silk;  and  in  the  centre  are  Her  Majesty's  arms,  embroiiK red  and  sur- 
rounded by  rich  foliage. 

When  Lady  Harrington,  as  representative  of  Her  Majesty,  delivered  the  colours  into 
his  Lorlship's  hand,  his  Lordsliip  expressed  himself  thus  :  — 

"  Madam,  —  In  the  name  of  the  c<irps  which  I  liave  the  honour  to  command,  I  am 
i«  convey  our  linmlde  and  trratrful  acknowledgments  for  the  distinguished  favour  with 
which  Her  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  honour  tis  upon  the  present  occasion  :  an<l  en- 
couraged by  so  flatu  ring  i:n  insiancc  of  H<  r  Majtsiy's  condescension,  I  am  ihc  morr 
conddeni  in  ex|)rtssinga  fidl  persuasion,  that  thos<:  si  utinicnts  which  uriginally  called 
forili  our  services,  will  uniformly  govern  our  conduct,  so  long  as  it  shall  be  Her  Majes- 
ty's jdcasure  to  permit  their  continuance. 

"  Stimulated  to  ilic  discliirge  of  their  duty  by  the  most  powerful  motives  that  can 
influence  the  mind  of  man,  the  pioteetion  of  every  thing  that  is  dear  to  us  in  private  life, 
and  every  thing  that  is  valuable  in  pidilic  estimation  —  our  relif^'.on  —  our  laws  —  our 
liberty  —  and  our  king  ;  I  can  venture  to  assure  Her  Majesty,  that  the  expectauons  she 
niay  have  formed  of  our  exertions  shall  not  be  disappointed. 

"  And  if  the  day  should  come,  Avhei:  His  Majesty,  actuated  by  that  valour  for  which 
his  family  has  ever  been  conspieucus,  an  I  by  that  aflection  which  be  has  always  mani- 
fested towards  his  people,  shall  lhii;k  111  lo  ^.il,ln'  liicir  dangers  :  if  tliat  anxious  and  ani- 
matin^;,'  period  shouUi  arrive  ;  ibcn  may  tiiese  colours,  the  ijift  of  our  most  gracious  Queen, 
jirovo  a  shield  lo  (;u.ird  an.l  deleiiil  lb.-  sacred  person  of  our  beloM'd  Sovereign  against 
any  hazard  lo  ivblt  h  it  may  be  exposed,  by  the  desperate  eftorls  of  an  inordinate  and  de- 
iiruciive  anabilion." 
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111  private  life,  the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire  was  gay, 
pleasant,  and  accommodating.  While  in  Ireland,  he  enjoyed 
the  pleasures  of  the  table  with  the  Duke  of  Rutland ;  and  the 
sports  of  the  field  with  "Mr.  ConoUy.  His  manners  were  en- 
gaging, jiolitc,  and  affable;  and  these  circumstances  tended 
not  a  little  to  promote  his  success  in  life. 

As  a  public  speaker,  he  was  sedate  and  impressive  ;  his  ar- 
guments were  urged  with  firmness  and  decorum  ;  and  he  care- 
fully avoided  all  the  tropes  and  figures  of  eloquence,  as  if  im- 
pelled alone  by  a  desire  to  convince,  rather  than  to  influence 
his  audirnce. 
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Thl  LiiE  or  HENRY  HARRINGTON,  M.D. 
AND  Alderman  of  Bath. 

IPVitk  a  List  of  his  Works.'] 

1  HE  name  of  Hairiiiffton  is  well  known  to  all  those  ac- 
quainted  with  British  literature ;  and  is  also  familiar  to  our 
history,  in  consequence  of  the  many  celebrated  men  who  have 
borne  this  appellation.  It  may  be,  therefore,  not  altogether 
uninteresting  to  transcribe  the  following  short  account,  which 
was  drawn  up  by  a  friend,  and  perhaps  submitted  to  the  in- 
spection of  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir. 

"  This  highly  respected  gentleman  is  descended  from  an 
ancient  and  illustrious  family,  not  more  distinguished  by  the 
smiles  of  fortune,  than  by  superior  intellectual  possessions ;  an 
interesting  account  of  which  may  be  found  in  a  publication 
of  the  Doctor's,  in  1768,  entitled  the  '  Nugce  Antiqiuc,'  being 
a  collection  of  letters  written  by  his  ancestors  and  their  cor- 
respondents, in  the  reigns  of  the  7th  and  8th  Henries,  Mary 
and  Elizabeth,  Edward  VI.  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  in  four 
volumes,  replete  with  original  information  and  merit. 

"  Sir  John  Harrington,  from  whom  the  Doctor  more  imme- 
diately descends,  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Harrington,  who  married 
a  natural  daughter  of  Henry  VIIL,  with  whom  the  King- 
gave  as  dower,  the  forfeited  church-lands  of  Kelston,  Catha- 
rine, part  of  Bath-Easton,  and  Corston,  upon  which,  it  is  said, 
he  built  at  Kelston  the  largest  house  at  that  time  in  Somerset- 
'Axive. 

"  He  was  a  great  favourite  of  Queen  Elizabeth's,  whom  he 
attended  in  the  Tower  during  the  reign  of  her  infatuated  and 
sanguinary  sibi.er,  Mary.  She  stood  goodmothcr  for  Sir  John, 
his  eldest  son,  who  also  became  a  favourite,  from  his  reatly 
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\\i\,  pleasantry,  ami  loarnino;.  \[c  was  cstocincil  the  best  V-n*^- 
lish  epigram  writ<>r  otthal  age,  and  wlirn  very  young,  (lipj)lay- 
ecl  niiieh  ingenuity  and  judgment  in  a  translation  ol"  Aiioslo, 
tlie  only  one  of  that  beautiful  poet  till  Mr.  Iloole's,  which  ap- 
peared some  years  since,  and  though  certainly  possessed  of 
much  merit,  is  by  no  means  comparable  to  Sir  John's,  to 
^vhom,  indeed,  Mr.  Hoole  seems  much  indebted  for  assistance. 

"  James  Harrington,  aiiother  ancestor  of  the  Doctor's,  ren- 
dered himself  conspicuous  in  the  literary  world,  by  the  so  just- 
ly celebrated  Oceana,  wliieh  is  inserted  in  the  preface  of  tlic 
*  Nugd'  Antiqinv'  Indeed  Genius  seems  to  have  had  mcniy  lii- 
vom-ites  in  this  iamily,  and  the  world  will  certainly  allow  that 
liis  smiles  have  been  continued  to  the  worthy  subject  of  the 
present  memoir,  whose  delicately  enriched  taste,  and  superior 
knowledge  in  the  enchanting  science  of  music,  have  so  often 
and  so  justly  been  the  theme  of  public  admiration.* 

"  Henry  Harrington,  the  subject  of  this  biographical  sketch, 
was  born  on  Michaelmas  day,  1727,  at  Kelston  in  Somerset- 
shire. He  received  his  education  in  his  father's  house,  under 
the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  FothergiU,  father  of  the  late  Vicar 
of  Twerton,  and  brother  to  the  late  Provost  of  Queen's 
College,  Oxford. 

*  The  Doctor  had,  in  liis  possession,  some  good  pictures,  and  a  curious  collection  of 
family  and  other  portraits,  uncommouly  well  preserved,  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII. 
and  VIII.  Queen  Elizabeth,  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  He  had  an  original  picture  of 
Queen  Elizaheth,  when  Princess,  in  the  Tower,  and  of  Ethelrcd-Tudor  Harrington,  na- 
tural daughter  of  Henry  the  VIII.;  also  portraits  of  the  Earls  of  Leicester  and  Es- 
sex, "liich  are  originals,  and  two  of  the  handsomest  of  Queen  Elizabeth'*  maids  of  ho- 
nour, in  their  curious  apparel  in  which  they  appeared  at  court  on  the  Queen's  birth-day. 
They  were  rival  beauties,  and,  on  the  Queen's  giving  her  preference  to  the  beauty  of  one 
them,  the  other  is  said  to  have  died  of  grief  and  envy. 

The  Doctor  had  also  a  family  seal,  the  date  of  the  year  1'279,  it  belonged  to  Robertus 
Dominus  de  Haverington,  Cumberland. 

King  James  the  First  sent  for  the  Doctor's  ancestor,  Sir  John  Harrington,  to  court,  to 
converse  with  him,  as  he  heard  he  was  a  great  wit.  '«  Sir  John,"  said  the  superstitious 
King,  "  what  do  you  thhik  is  the  reason  why  the  devil  deals  with  old  women,  so  that 
tliey  become  witches .'  "  "  Please  your  Majesty,"  replied  the  Knight, «'  I  humbly  think 
it  is  because  the  devil  delights  to  walk  in  dry  places." 

The  King  talked  much  to  him  on  theological  subjects,  and  told  him  when  he  left  bitti, 
'«  that  as  he  had  heard  Sir  Joiin's  wit,  Sir  John  had  also  heard  the  King's  leartu-ig," 
"I!'!  bid  liini  "  report  it  favo'irubly." 
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*'  His  father's  affairs  being  niucli  embarrassed,  his  elder  bro' 
ther  was  prevailed  on  to  dock  the  entail  of  the  Kelston  estate, 
an  act  that  ultimately  proved  ruinous  to  the  whole  family,  for 
it  miglit,  on  account  of  the  minority  that  ensued,  have  been 
preserved  to  the  present  family,  this  brother  dying  sliortly  after 
the  business  was  effected. 

"At  tills  lime,  Mr.  ITurrington  was  received  by  his  uncle,  the 
itev.  William  Harrington,  Vicur  of  Kingston,  in  Wilts;  and 
under  his  patronage,  entered  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  in 
the  year  1745.  During  the  vacations,  he  lived  with  this  cler- 
gyman, who  was  every  way  calculated  to  diffuse  knowledge 
and  excite  emulation  ;  and  it  is  most  probable  that  he  derived 
much  of  that  elegance,  taste,  and  judgment,  which  has  so  con- 
spicuously shone  in  his  compositions,  from  him.  lie  was 
highly  celebrated  for  his  acquirements  in  the  sciences  of  nuisic, 
poetry,  and  mathematics  :  and  behig  a  valetudinarian,  and  his 
sight  much  impaired,  he  often  employed  his  nephew  to  read 
to  him,  a  circumstance,  that  tliough  it  might  have  been  ex- 
tremely profitable  to  his  mind,  must  also,  at  times,  have  been 
considered  as  a  laborious  task  ;  for  such  was  the  greediness  of 
his  uncle's  appetency  for  learning  and  information,  that  he 
would  frequently  make  him  read  all  day,  and  connnonly  till 
two  or  three  in  the  morning,  not  liking  to  go  to  bed  before 
day-light. 

"  It  was  in  his  uncle's  house,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  or 
nineteen,  tJiat  he  composed  the  universally  admired  duo  of 
"  Damon  ar.J  (,'lora."  He  resided  there  eight  years,  during 
v.iiidi  time  lie  often  amused  himself  in  writing  poetry,  chiefly 
light  compositions. 

"About  that  period  there  subsisted  a  strong  rivalship  between 
the  two  Bath  theatres,  and  the  Doctor  favoured  them  with  se- 
veral excellent  prologues,  epilogues,  &c.  some  of  which  were 
spoken  by  that  inimitiiblc  actor,  Thomas  King,  at  the  theatre, 
then  under  the  old  assembly  rooms,  l^he  managers  presented 
him  with  a  free  admission  ticket  to  both  houses,  as  a  small  tes- 
timony of  their  high  opinion  of  his  talents,  which  they  consider- 
ed of  great  importance  to  themselves. 
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^'  During  his  residence  at  Kingston,  Mr.  Harrington  pub- 
lished an  "  Ode  to  Harniony."  Elegant  in  its  composition, 
nnd  intended  as  a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  his  uncle  and  aunt, 
for  tlieir  exeiiiphuy  care  and  attention,  niid  also  as  a  compli- 
ment lo  the  uninterrupted  allection  in  which  they  had  lived 
lor  :i  number  of  years,  and  in  which  he  had  long  ptuticipated 
and  delijxhted. 

"  Sh(3rtly  after  this,  and  by  way  of  contrast,  he  published  an 
"  Ode  to  Discord,"  prefaced  with  the  following  line, 

*'  Bomhatio,  clangor,  stridor,  taratantara,  murmure.'* 

•  To  these,  he  added  the  admired  poem  of  the  "  Witch  of  Wo- 
key  ;"  a  little  piece  of  such  infinite  merit,  that,  on  being  read 
by  the  editor  of  a  collection  of  fugitive,  anonymous  poems, 
(printed  a  few  years  ago)  it  was  selected,  and  again  given  to 
the  public,  with  a  note,  that  it  had  been  alta^ed  by  the  tele- 
biated  Gray,  author  of  the  Church  Yard  Elegy. 

"  Notwithstanding  all  due  admiration  for  the  poetic  powers  of 
Mr.  Gray,  we  cannot  but  observe,  that,  if  the  alterations  are 
his,  they  are  certainly  not  wiprovements.  On  the  contrary, 
wherever  he  has  changed  a  word,  he  has  robbed  it  of  a  beauty. 
It  is  at  this  time  very  rare  to  be  met  with,  we  shall,  therefore, 
from  a  conviction  of  its  gratifying  our  readers,  refer  them  to 
Dr.  Percy's  Relics  of  Ancient  Poetry,  in  the  second  volume  of  ' 
which  beautiful  collection,  it  w^ill  be  found,  together  with  some 
other  of  our  author's  ingenious  performances. 

"  In  the  year  1748,  the  Doctor  took  liis  batchelor's  degrees, 
and  much  about  the  same  time  gave  up  his  intention  of  taking 
orders,  the  only  motive  for  which  originally  was,  the  small  liv- 
ing of  Kelston,  which  he  would  have  been  j)resented  to  by  his 
father,  after  the  death  of  the  incumbent.  Archdeacon  Huddle- 
ston,  who  married  his  aunt.  He  now  commenced  the  study 
of  physic,  in  which  pursuit  he  was  encouraged  by  one  of 
bis  uncles,  at  that  period  the  most  eminent  physician  in  Batli, 
yet  it  was  only  the  encouragement  of  ixiords;  for,  though  he 
was  a  man  enabled,   both  by  fortune  and  fame,  to  introduce 
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liis  amiable  relative  with  eclat  to  the  world,  in  his  professional 
character,  it  is  a  lamentable  truth,  that  his  actions  toward  him 
were  niggardly  and  illiberal ;  for,  even  when  declining  health 
made  it  necessary  to  have  an  assistant,  he  preferred  a  stranger 
to  his  nephew,  though,  from  his  very  great  celebrity,  there 
could  have  been  little  doubt  of  its  establishing  the  young  gen- 
tleman's medical  reputation,  and  securing  to  him  (in  case  of 
death)  the  entire  practice  of  his  uncle.  We  are  wholly  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  this  conduct  in  the  man  who  first  induced 
him  to  sturdy  medicine ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  offer  any  com- 
ment :  every  just  mind  will  feel  the  only  one  that  can  be  made 
on  such  a  circumstance. 

"  Mr.  Harrinsfton  remained  at  Oxford  till  he  took  his  dcoret; 
of  Master  of  Arts,  after  which  he  proceeded  M.D.  His  college 
tutor  was  Dr.  George  Fothcrgill,  of  whom  he  always  spoke  in 
the  highest  terms  of  praise,  and  grateful  affection.  He  said, 
*'  he  was  an  excellent  scholar,  a  sound  logician,  a  nervous  wri- 
ter, and  the  best  of  men ;  one  whose  gentleness  of  mind  and 
manners  made  his  pupils  not  only  respect  him  as  their  tutor, 
but  love  him  as  their  friend  ! "  Our  student  did  all  possible 
honour  to  his  abilities  and  attentions.  He  left  the  college  with 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  first  classical  scholars,  and 
rich  in  every  species  of  information  necessary  to  the  man  of 
letters  and  complete  gentleman :  yet  he  was  more  indebted  to 
a  highly  gifted  understanding,  (which  could,  in  a  moment,  see 
and  comprehend  most  things,)  than  to  intense  stuily,  of  which 
he  was  by  no  means  fond,  and  would  often  say  with  the  bard, 
that ; 

"  Study  is  like  the  heaven's  glorious  sun, 

That  will  not  be  deep  searched  with  saucy  looks  ; 

What  have  continual  plodders  ever  won, 
Save  base  authority  from  others'  books  ?" 

"  He  possessetl  too  much  genius  to  borrov/  ideas  from  any 
man,  and  felt  a  pride  in  being  one  of  the  Jew  who  could  think 
for  themselves.     But  though  he  was  not  exactly  a  book-iiconiu 
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lie  was  certainly  what  the  Avorkl  calls  well  read^  and  was  also  a 
man  of  strong  judgment  and  exquisite  taste,  of  which  he  has 
since  given  the  world  various  proofs. 

*'  At  a  very  early  age,  he  discovered  such  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  nuithcmatics,  metaphysics,  music,  and  poetry,  as  asto- 
nished liis  Ibllow  collegians,  and  created  no  small  degree  of 
jealousy  in  their  minds  ;  many  felt  ashamed  of  their  inferiority 
to  a  west  coimti-y  hoy  (as  they  called  him ;)  for,  at  that  time, 
Queen's  College  was  chiefly  inhabited  by  gentlemen  from  the 
northern  counties  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  famous 
for  shrewdness  of  intellect,  as  well  as  persevering  application ; 
and  it  was  not  a  little  mortifying  to  find  themselves  surpassed 
in  learning  by  one  who  seemed  to  take  no  particular  painfi 
al.)oiit  it. 

"  Dr.  Harrington  was  fond  of  the  mechanical  arts,  and  display- 
ed much  ingenuity  in  the  construction  of  several  mathematical 
instruments  made  by  him  for  his  own  use :  in  short,  his  genius 
was  universal,  he  knew  something  of  every  thing,  and  what- 
ever he  undertook,  was  always  successfully  accomplished.  He 
was  well  acquainted  with  astronomy  also;  but  liis  favourite 
study  and  amusement  was  that  enchanting  science,  whose  dul- 
cet charms  have  power 

"  To  soothe  the  savage  breast, 

To  soften  rocks,  and  bend  the  knotted  oak." 

And,  though  very  young  and  self-taught,  lie  was  well  known, 
and  much  admired  in  the  nmsical  world  for  the  dehcacy  and 
sweetness  of  his  compositions,  and  also  for  his  superior  taste 
and  execution  on  the  flute.  He  played  the  har])sichord,  but 
only  to  set  his  nuisic;  it  was  not  his  favourite  instrument;  he 
never  perlbnned  on  it  in  public. 

"  The  celebrated  Dr.  Hays,  of  Oxford,  father  of  the  late  Doc- 
tor of  that  name,  founded  a  club  o^  gentlemen  musicians,  vocal 
and  instrumental,  none  of  whom  were  permitted  to  perform, 
unless  they  could  play  and  sing  at  sight.  If  any  gentleman 
committed  u  blunder,  lie  wa;?  not  allowed  to  coutinue  his  per- 
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formance  that  evening ;  and,  in  order  to  have  them  perfect  in 
tlieir  different  parts,  Y>r.  Hays  gave  each  a  bill  of  the  next 
night's  entertainment.  By  adhering  to  these  rules,  this  eharm- 
ing  society  met  for  many  years  in  iruc  hannonij, 

«  Dr.  Harrington  soon  became  a  principal  ornament  to  it,  and 
felt  delighted  in  the  opportunity  it  afforded  him  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  learned  and  ingenious  Dr.  Hays,  whose  friend- 
ship he  possessed  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  oflen  mentioned 
this  musical  association  with  pleasure,  and  regretted  that  there 
were  no  longer  any  such ;  yet  it  is  by  no  means  wonderful,  since 
we  find  the  gentlemen  of  the  present  day  more  inclined  lo  de- 
rive amut;ement  from  the  exertions  of  professional  men  (the 
number  of  whom  are  increased  ten  to  one),  than  their  own, 
where  it  requires  (as  in  music),  so  much  labour  to  attain  any 
decree  of  excellence ;  and,  indeed,  if  we  consider  how  many 
claims  the  world  has  upon  the  time  of  men  of  fashion  and  for- 
tune, it  will  no  longer  appear  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  very 
few  so  circumstanced,  hecome  2}rqficients  in  any  of  the  sciences: 
at  the  same  time  we  must  remark  with  infinite  satisfaction,  the 
very  great  and  liberal  encouragement  they  give  to  those,  whose 
talents  and  industry  merit  distinction  and  reward.  * 

•  A  catch  club,  of  wliicli  the  Doctor  socn  became  a  princijial  member,  had  been  esta- 
bhshed  at  Baih  for  several  jears,  at  the  White  Lion,  but  was  removed  a  few  years  since 
to  the  White  Hart  Inn.   INIr.  Rauzzini,  who,  with  much  talent  and  liberality,  conducted 
the  concerts  at  Bath  iibovc  twenty  years,  had  the  preceding  season  lost  considerably  by 
conducting  that  concert.    A  meeting  was  held  by  the  subscribers,  in  order  to  prevent  such 
a  circumstance  from  happening  again  the  following  year;  when  twelve  gentlemen  of  large 
foriiiue  agreed  to  undtriuke  the  oncert  ;  and,  if  there  sliould  prove  a  deficiency,  to  de- 
fray -.he  oxpences  out  of  their  pockets.     This  was  all  well,  and  liberal  enough,  had  they 
stopt  there  ;   but  some  of  them,  who  came  forward  (;is  it  should  appear  from  motives  of 
vaniiv,  and  who  «ccre  nKinbers  of  the  Catch  Club),  soon  alter  began  to  think  that  they 
might  possibly  be  a  few  pounds  out  of  pocket  at  the  end  of  the  season,  if  the  Catch  Club 
continued  that  winter.     They  accordingly  contrived  to  get  a  meeting  of  some  of  the  sub- 
scribers, and  voted  no  Catch  CIvib  for  that  season  !  Doctor  Harrington,  who  was  not  con- 
sulted, was  displeased  at  what  he  justly  called  the  mean  conduct  of  these  parsimonious  re- 
gulators.    He,  therefore,  rallied  his  friends  and  acquaintance  to  hold  a  meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  totally  annihilniing  the  old  club,  and  creating  another,  under  the  name  of  the 
Harmonic  Socieiy.  Thii  was  effectually  carried  into  txecntion,  and  new  rules  established 
to  put  this  society  upon  an  infinitely  better  fooling  than  the  old  Catch  Club;  it  was  more 
liberal,  more  extensive,  and    yet    nnich  less   expensive.      The  nund)cr  of   subscribers 
was  soon  very  great ;   but  still  ihty  were  select,  as  none  but  gcinlemen  of  character  were 
proposed  and  balloted  for.     Thus  many  disagreealUi  were  fur  ever  cut  otf  from  ibis  sa- 
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"  The  Doctor  thronirli  liic  was  a  warm  and  generous  patron 
to  all  men  of  nnisical  talents.     His  own  were  unequalled  even 
l)j  tl)e  profession  —  a  truth  that  must  he  felt  by  every  lover  of 
taste,  elegance,  expression,  and  delicacy ;  charms  that  highly 
characterize  all  his  compositions,  which,  though  so  various,  are 
like  the  characters  of  the  innnortal  Shakespeare,  all  original. 
An  anthem,  which  the  Doctor  composed  Ibr  thirty-six  voices, 
is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  richest  specim(Mis  of  genius  and  scientific 
knowledge  that  has  ever  appeared  since  the  productions  of  the 
sublime  Handel,  to  which  alone  it  is  inferior.     He  has  $ilso  fa- 
voured the  public  with  many  other  anthems,  hymns,  &c.  so  tnily 
beautiful,  and  so  justly  appropriate,  that  they  arc  performed  in 
many  places  of  divine  worship.    As  a  profound  judge,  the  Doc- 
tor was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  above  incomparable  com- 
poser, and  was  deeply  offended  with  the  celebrated  and  inge- 
nious Rauzzini  for  remarking  that  "  Handel  was  a  good  Ger- 
man musician  enough,  but  the  Italians  had  many  Handels  !" 
And  he  very  warmly  replied  —  "  Not  all  the  musicians  that 
Italy  ever  boasted,  put  together,  could  produce  the  celestial 
harmony  of  his  chorusses  !"     The  Doctor's  favourite  style  of 
composition,  and  that  in  which  he  excelled  most,  is  the  tender 
and  pathetic.    Many  of  his  songs,  trios,  elegies,  &c.  possessing 
all  that  sweet,  soft,  witching  of  melody  that  sinks  deep  into  the 
heart,  and  gently  proves,  that 

"  Music  is  tlie  food  of  love." 

And  his  poetry  according  with  his  notes,  give  us  to  believe  such 
Avas  his  opinion.    Amongst  several,  whose  beauty  make  it  diifi- 


clety.     It  soon  became  the  best  musical  asseiii'jly  in  England  ;  and  had  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  Duke  of  York,  and  many  of  ilie  first  nobility  and  gentry,  members  of  it. 

The  Doctor  contributed  much  to  the  harmony  of  the  society,  by  introducing  his  own 
new  compositions  ;  and  had  the  pleasure  of  liearing  liis  old  compositions  performed  in  the 
best  manner.  This  society  mti  c  very  Friday  during  the  winter  and  spring  months  ;  and 
each  member  had  the  privilege  of  bringing  a  friend.  There  was  a  cold  supper,  and  much 
conviviality  after.  When  supper  was  finished,  the  old  grace  vvas  sung  of  mn  nobis  Domine, 
which  the  Doctor  always  accompanied  on  the  harpsichord.  The  first  toast  that  was  drank 
(by  a  rule  enactfd},  was  "  Doctor  Harrington,  the  founder  of  the  Harmonic  Society !" 
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cult  to  select  any  one  with  prererencc,  may  be  mentioned,  id 
illustration  of  this  idea,  the  universally  and  judlij  admired 
one  of — 

"  How  sweet  is  the  pleasure,  how  great  the  delight, 
When  soft  love  and  harmony  together  unite  !" 

The  doctor  has  also  displayed  much  comic  humour  in  some  t)f 
his  productions;  and  Ins  "  Old  Thomas  Day"  (so  inimitably 
executed  by  the  late  celebrated  Edwin,  of  Covent  Garden) ; 
«  Give  me  the  sweet  Quaker's  Wedding;"  "  The  Stammering 
Song;"  and,  "  The  Alderman's  Thumb;"  have  each  contributed 
to  his  popularity  and  ^ame. 

"  As  a  medical  character  also,  he  was  highly  respected. 
He  first  practised  at  Wells,  in  Somersetshire,  in  the  year 
1753;  whither  he  went,  on  his  quitting  Oxford  and  marrying 
the  amiable  and  accomplished  Miss  Musgrave,  with  the  hope 
of  success,  as  at  that  time  there  was  no  other  physician  there. 
However,  after  a  few  yearis,  he  found  the  advantages  by  no 
means  adequate  to  the  inconveniences  attending  the  situation, 
and  he  removed  to  Bath,  where  he  continued  until  his  death,  to 
practise  with  private  emolument  and  public  honour.  His  dis- 
position was  humane  and  benevolent ;  and  he  was  equally  loved 
and  respected  by  all  ranks  of  peoi)le.* 

"  A  few  years  since.  Doctor  Harrington  was  selected  for  the 
oihce  of  Chief  Magistrate  of  Uath,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 

«  'l">.c  Doctor  for  ir.any  years  &tioii<k(l  liic  Uowagtr  Lmly  Tre\or,  lulictol  Liii>l  I  ii  ■ 
vor,  :.:.fl  last  surviving  .laugluer  of  ilie  famous  Sir  HicharJ  Steele.  He  spoke  of  this 
Lady  9s  possessing  all  il>e  wit,  humour,  and  gaiety  of  her  father,  together  with  ino:,i  oi 
lis  fuuhs.  She  was  cxiravagant,  nnd  always  in  dehi  ;  but  she  was  generous,  charitable, 
and  hui.  aiie.  She  was  particularly  partial  to  young  people,  whom  she  frequently  enter- 
taii>f ''  ii.ost  liberally,  and  delightel  them  with  the  pleasantry  and  volubility  of  her  dis- 
course. Her  person  was  like  that  which  her  pleasant  father  describes  liimself  in  the 
Spectator,  with  his  short  face,  8cC.  &c.  A  little  before  her  death  (»vhich  was  in  the 
month  of  December),  she  sent  for  her  Doctor;  and,  on  his  entering  her  chamber,  he 
said,  "  How  fares  your  Ladyship  ?"  She  replied,  "  Oh  !  my  dear  Doctor,  ill  fare  1  1  am 
going  U)  break  up  before  the  holidays!" 

This  agreeable  lady  lived  many  years  in  Queen's  Sqttare,  Bath,  and,  in  the  summer, 
months,  at  St.  Ann's  Hill,  Surry,  the  late  residence  of  the  Right  Honourable  Cliaile:, 
James  Fox. 
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lu's  IcUow  citizens,  and  was  always  indefatigable  in  his  magis- 
terial capacity  as  one  of  the  justices. 

"  His  philantlnopy  and  diarity  were  unbounded;  and 
])is  feehngs  towards  the  brute  creation  extended  to  so  great 
a  degree,  that  he  left  in  his  will  one  guinea  per  annum  for  an 
annual  sermon,  to  enforce  the  practice  of  humanity  to  brute 
a;)imals. 

"  The  Bath  Humane  Society,  wliether  considered  in  point 
of  rank  or  mnnbcr  of  its  uicmbers,  is  confessedly  the  first 
histitution  of  the  kind  at  present  in  this  kingdom.  'J'he 
Doctor  was  the  father  and  founder  of  this  society ;  and  his 
Iicalth  is  one  of  the  only  three  toasts  which  are  given  in  the 
room. 

"  Continually  busied,  either  in  useful,  or  pleasant  avocations, 
tlie  life  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir  passed  agreeably  away. 
UJitil  he  had  attained  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  longevity. 
Ki  length  he  died,  or  rather  passed  insensibly  as  it  were,  and 
A\ilhout  pain,  to  anothei"  ajul  a  better  world,  in  the  existence 
of  which  he  was  a  (inn  beli(!ver,  in  the  89th  year  of  his  age. 
This  event  occurred  on  January  15th,  1816,  at  his  residence 
in  Bath,  a  city  in  which  he  greatly  delighted,  and  indeed  pre- 
ferred above  all  others. 

"  A  few  years  since,  he  was  plunged  into  deep  affliction  bv 
the  death  of  his  eldest  son.  Sir  Edward,  who  was  knighted  in 
conscquenceof  presenting  a  loyal  address  from  the  corporation. 

"  The  friends  of  Dr.  Harrington  have  resolved  to  erect  a 
monument  to  his  memorj',  in  the  Abbey  Church,  Bath.  The 
subscribers  on  this  occasion  have  with  appropriate  delicacy 
resolved,  that  every  thing  relative  to  the  sculpture  and  epi- 
taph, shall  be  jjlaced  under  the  iunnediatc  superintendence 
and  direction  of  a  committee,  nominated  by  his  nearest 
relatives." 

List  of  the  works  of  the  late  Henry  Harrington,  M.  D. 

I.  'NugcT.  Anfiqutv,  being  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  Letters 
and  Papers,  in  prose  and  verse,  written  by  his  ancestors,  and 
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their  correspondents,  in  the  reigns  of  Hemy  VIII.  Edward  VI. 
James  1.  and  Charles  I.  in  4  vols.  8vo.  Two  editions ;  first 
edition,  1769;  second  edition,  2  vols.  1775. 

2.  An  Ode  to  Harmony. 

3.  An  Ode  to  Discord. 

4.  The  Witch  of  Wokcy. 

5-  Many  Songs,  Anthems,  Prologues,  Epilogues,  &c. 
6.  The  Geometrical  Analogy  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
consonant  to  human  reason. 
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No.  XXI. 
The  Right  Hon.  GEORGE  GREVILLE,  F.R.S. 

EARL  BROOKE  AND  WARWICK  ;  EAROJJ  BROOKE  OF  BEAUCIIAMP 
COURT,  IN  WARWICKSHIRE  ;  LORD  LIEUTENANT,  AND  CUSTOS 
ROTULORUM  OF  THAT  COUNTY  ;  RECORDER  OF  THE  BOROUGH  OF 
WARWICK,  &C.    &C.   &C. 

"  Fix  ea  nos'.ra  voco.*' 

1  HE  very  ancient  family,  of  which  this  Earl  was  so  lately  the 
head,  has  distinguished  itself  during  several  periods  of  our 
history,  and  took  an  eminent  part  in  the  unhappy  contentions 
between  Charles  I.  and  the  long  parliament.  We  learn  from 
Collins  *,  that  the  name  was  formerly  written  Graville,  Grevil, 
and  Grevcl.  The  learned  Leland,  in  his  Itinerary,  observes, 
that  "  sum  hold  opinion  that  the  Gravilles  came  originally  in 
at  the  conquest  f ;"  and  he  adds  in  another  place,  "  the  veri 
ancient  house  of  the  Gravilles  is  at  Draiton,  by  Banburi, 
{Banbury,)  in  Oxfordshire.  But  there  is  annother  manor 
place  of  the  chief  stoc  of  the  Gravilles,  called  Milcot  yn  War- 
wickshire." We  are  also  told,  on  the  same  authority,  that 
this  family  possessed  "  Knap  Castel  and  Bewbusch  Parke,  and 
other  landes  in  Southsax  (Sussex,)  by  descent  of  their  name." 
Camden  also  has  published  a  pedigree  of  this  house,  from 
which  we  learn,  that  William  Grevel,  of  Campden,  in  Glou- 
cestershire, lent  the  sum  of  300  marks  to  Richard  II.  His 
descendant,  Sir  Edward  Grevile,  was  knighted  at  the  battle 
of  the  "  Spurs;"  and  appears  to  have  been  a  distinguished 
soldier  in  those  days.  In  the  13th  Henry  VIII.  being  a  great 
favourite  of  that  monarch,  whom  he  attended  to  the  con- 
tinent, and  was  present  with  during  his  conference  with 
Francis  I.  he  obtained  the  wardship  of  Elizabeth,  who  finally 

*  Vol.v.  p.  9*.  f  Itin.  vol.iv,  p.  i.  fol.l6. 
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became  the  sole  heir  of  Edward  Willoughby,  the  only  son 
of  Robert  Lord  Brooke ;  an  event  which  greatly  contributed 
to  the  aggrandizement  of  his  family.  This  lady,  descended 
by  her  grandmother  from  the  Earls  of  Warwick,  afterwards 
married  his  second  son  Fulke,  and  brought  him  great  pos- 
sessions, part  of  which  remain  in  the  family  to  this  very  day. 

Having  seated  himself  at  Beauchamp's  Court,  in  the  county 
of  Warwick,  he  appears  to  have  conducted  his  affairs  with 
such  prudence  and  economy,  that  he  greatly  augmented  his 
wife's  lands  by  the  purchase  of  several  estates  in  his  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  Camden  bears  testimony  to  the  many 
excellent  qualities  possessed  by  his  son.  Sir  Fulk  Greville, 
whom  he  describes  as  "  a  person  no  less  esteemed  for  the 
sweetness  of  his  temper,  than  the  dignity  of  his  station." 
Dying  in  1 006,  his  son,  also  called  Sir  Fulk,  was  introduced 
at  an  early  period  of  his  life  to  the  court  of  "  the  maideii 
Queen,"  and  appears  to  have  cultivated  the  muses.  We  are 
well  assured  that  he  held  "  no  mean  place  in  Elizabeth's 
favour."  He  boasted  of  being  "  the  frend  of  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney," whose  life  he  wrote ;  and  was  never  known  to  be  a  suitor 
for  any  great  place  or  preferment  at  court ;  for  he  possessed 
an  ample  fortune,  "  which  he  was  wont  to  say,  was  better 
held  together  by  a  single  life,  wherein  he  hved  and  died,  a 
constant  courtier  of  the  ladies."  He  was  created  a  Baron  by 
the  style  and  title  of  Lord  Brooke  of  Beauchamp's  Court, 
January  19,  1621,  and  perished  seven  years  after,  at  the  age 
of  75,  of  a  wound  received  from  a  servant  named  Haywood. 

Robert,  second  Lord  Brooke,  was  a  man  of  talents,  and 
engaging  warmly  in  the  civil  war  declared  against  Charles  I. 
who  had  treated  him  with  great  injustice.  In  consequence 
of  the  part  taken  by  that  nobleman  on  this  occasion,  he  was 
of  course  hated  by  the  "  Cavaliers;"  but  praised  by  the 
"  Roundheads."  Lord  Clarendon  accordingly  censures  him 
bitterly,  for  the  "  virulence"  of  his  opposition ;  while  on  the 
other  hand  he  is  mentioned  with  high  respect  by  Ludlow  and 
Macaulay.  His  Lqrdship,  in  conjunction  with  Lord  Say,  had 
determined  to  transport  himself  to  America,  io  avoid  the  rigours 
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of  civil  and  religious  despotism,  then  prevalent.  *  Having 
been  stopped  by  an  undue  exercise  of  authority,  they  afterwards 
took  part  with  the  Parhament ;  and  he  was  killed  by  a  shot  in 
the  eye,  in  1643,  while  preparing  to  storm  the  Close  at  Lich- 
field, whither  a  body  of  royalists  had  retired. 

His  Lordship's  descendants  succeeded  him  in  title  and 
estates,  without  any  material  alteration  as  to  fortune,  until 
the  time  of  Francis,  the  eighth  Lord ;  who'  on  July  7,  1 746, 
was  created  Earl  Brooke  j  and  in  1759,  on  the  extinction  of 
that  title  in  the  Rich  family,  was  finally  created  Earl  of 
Warwick. 

George,  of  whom  wc  arc  now  to  treat,  the  son  of  the  first 
Earl  Brooke,  and  first  Earl  of  Warwick  of  this  family,  by 
Elizabeth,  grand-daughter  of  William  Duke  of  Hamilton,  was 
born  at  Warwick  Castle,  on  Sept.  16,  1746.  His  Majesty, 
George  IL  was  his  god-father,  and  Lord  Conway  acted  as 
the  royal  proxy  at  the  christening ;  which  ceremony  was  ac- 
companied with  great  pomp  and  magnificence.  On  his  fa- 
ther's advancement  in  the  peerage,  he  was  recognized  by  the 
title  of  Lord  Brooke,  and  in  this  capacity  was  educated  for 
a  tune  in  England ;  whence  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of 
Edinburgh,  and  is  perpaps  the  first  English  nobleman  who 
ever  repaired  thither  for  this  ))urpose.  His  two  brotliers 
were  also  brought  up  in  the  Scottish  capital. 

Lord  Brooke  afterwards  visited  the  continent  in  company 
with  the  late  Charles  Francis  Greville,  who  died  in  1809. 
They  resided  for  some  time  at  the  court  of  Vienna,  in  com- 
pany with  the  present  Earl  of  Beverley,  and  several  others  of 
their  distinguished  countrymen,  and  after  making  the  grand 
lour  in  the  usual  manner,  returned  home. 

Lord  Brooke  was  now  called  upon  to  serve  as  a  Knight  of 
the  shire  for  the  county  of  Warwick ;  and  he  appears  also  to 
have  been  appointed  one  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  for 
trade  and  plantations.  On  April  1,  1771,  he  married  Geor- 
gina,  only  daughter  of  Sir  James  Peachey,  Bart,  the  first  Lord 

*  Say-Brooke,  a  town  in  America  U  still  called  after  thein.  — Ed. 
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Selsey ;  by  whom  he  had  an  only  son,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  fourteen. 

On  the  demise  of  his  father  at  Warwick  Castle,  July  6, 
1773,  he  succeeded  to  the  two  earldoms,  and  also  the  pa- 
trimonial estates,  which  were  large  and  productive;  but  as 
there  was  a  numerous  family  of  eight  children,  and  as  some 
previous  debts  existed  to  a  very  considerable  amount,  Iiis 
Lordship  could  not  be  said  to  have  come  into  a  clear  unin- 
cumbered propertj^  Four  years  after  the  demise  of  his  former 
lady,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  (for  this  is  the  title  by  which  he 
chose  to  be  recognized,)  married  a  second  time,  on  July  9, 
3  776.  His  bride,  on  the  latter  occasion,  was  Henrietta, 
daughter  of  Richard  Vernon,  Esq.  by  the  Countess  of  Upper 
Ossory,  sister  to  the  first  Marquis  of  Stafford ;  by  whom  he 
had  no  fewer  than  seven  children. 

As  a  Peer  of  Parliament,  Lord  Warwick  seems  to  have 
always  adopted  a  ve^ry  temperate  line  of  conduct.  On  the 
great  question  of  the  Regency,  he  divided  with  Mr.  Pitt  and 
the  other  members  of  that  day.  He  also  attended  in  his  place 
at  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings,  and  voted  him  "  not  guilty"  on 
all  the  charges.  In  1 794  his  Lordship  spoke  in  opposition 
to  the  motion  of  the  Earl  of  Orford,  in  behalf  of  peace ;  and 
expressly  stated  his  reason  to  be,  "  because  he  had  the  utmost 
confidence  in  administration;  and  believed  ministers  would 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  procuring  it;  and  that  too, 
on  as  good  terms  as  possible."  In  1801  he  assented  to  the 
preliminaries  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  and  in  a  short  time 
after,  when  a  fresh  rupture  took  place,  he  stoutly  opposed 
Lord  Fitzwilliam's  motion  for  a  vote  of  censure  on  Lord 
Sidmouth's  administration.  He  contended,  "  that  the  late 
nominal  pacification  ought  to  be  contemplated  in  no  other 
point  of  view,  but  merely  as  a  truce,  or  rather  as  an  experi- 
ment :  and  this  having  now  failed,  no  blame  could  possibly 
attach  to  ministers." 

The  Earl  of  Warwick  at  an  early  period  of  life,  appears 
to  have  somehow  got  into  difficulties,  which  necessarily  led  to 
embarrassed  circumstances.     He  was  always  fond  of  seductive 
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novelties ;  and  particularly  anxious  to  carry  a  variety  of  pro- 
jects into  effect,  some  of  which  w^ere  of  an  extensive  as  well 
as  an  expensive  nature.  Like  some  of  his  ancestors  too,  his 
Lordship  was  ambitious  to  add  to  the  family  estates;  but 
economy  does  not  appear  to  have  been  among  the  catalogue 
of  his  virtues.  His  finances  prohibiting  the  possibility  of 
permanent  acquisition ;  he  entered  into  a  multitude  of  con- 
tracts, and  appeared  very  desirous  to  become  a  speculative 
purchaser  on  a  variety  of  occasions. 

But  having  tied  up  nearly  the  whole  of  the  family  estates, 
his  Lordship  was  not  unfrequently  unable  to  perform  his  en- 
gagements ;  and  as  the  trustees  resisted  his  frequent  applica- 
tions, recourse  was  had  to  equity;  and  long,  tedious,  and 
expensive  suits  in  Chancery  ensued,  by  which  none  but  the 
lawyers  profited.  These  necessarily  harrassed  his  mind,  and 
tended  not  a  little  to  the  diminution,  and  indeed  ruin,  of  both 
his  fortune  and  happiness. 

Some  time  before  his  demise,  the  Earl  drew  up  a  statement, 
which  he  had  intended  to  have  circulated  in  his  life-time.  It 
has  since  been  printed  and  published  by  one  of  his  friends, 
who  asserts,  that  he  "  died  a  martyr  to  treachery,  delusion, 
and  prejudice."  This  is  entitled  "  A  Narrative  of  the  pe- 
culiar Case  of  the  late  Earl  of  Warwick,  from  his  Lordship's 
o%vn  Manuscript."  We  shall  here  give  a  few  extracts,  after 
the  manner  of  biographical  illustrations,  without  entering  into 
any  of  the  family  feuds,  or  legal  altercations,  that  unfor- 
tunately took  place  on  the  present  occasion : 

"  On  the  death  of  my  father,"  says  his  Lordship,  "  I 
succeeded  to  the  inheritance  of  the  honour  and  the  patrunony. 
I  was^  then  unacquainted  with  business,  and  knew  nothing  of 
that  important  part  of  my  duty,  the  management  of  my  estate 
and  possessions.  I  applied  in  vain  to  my  stewards  and  agents 
for  information ;  they  were  either  incapable  of  giving  it,  or  « 
they  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  aflbrd  it. 

"  I  found  it  quite  impossible  to  gain  any  useful  inforraation 
from  those  whose  interest  it  was  to  conceal.  I  really  began 
to  doubt  whether  there  was  not  some  insurmountable  obstacle 
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to  tlie  possibility  of  being  ever  master  of  the  subject.  For  it 
is  true,  I  never  gained  any  clear,  distinct  answer  to  any  ques- 
tion I  ever  proposed  to  these  stewards  and  agents.  Tiiey 
had  no  talents,  but  the  common  one  of  taking  especial  care 
of  their  own  interests,  and  of  neglecting  those  of  their  em- 
ployers. Thus,  some  years  past  in  hearing  complaints  of 
tenants,  and  excuses  of  stewards ;  and  I  saw  with  pain  a  re- 
currence of  evils  I  could  not  remedy.  Expences  increased, 
and  funds  became  less  productive.  Thus  I  saw  the  danger 
approaching,  without  having  any  means  to  prevent  it. 

*'  I  had  to  pay  my  mother  an  annuity  of  2000/.  per  annum. 
The  banker's  books  will  prove  that  I  ever  most  correctly 
paid  this  sum  by  quarterly  payments.  But  a  particular  year 
of  necessary  expences,  or  of  failure  of  payment  of  rent,  ren- 
dered it  quite  impossible  to  prevent  the  annuity  from  being 
one  or  two  quarters  in  arrear.  This  naturally  alarmed  my 
mother,  who  knew  that  I  had  never  neglected  this  appoint- 
ment. She  mentioned  to  me  generally  her  apprehension,  that 
my  affairs  were  growing  into  a  state  of  confusion ;  and  slie 
eainestly  advised  me  to  consult  Lord ,  as  a  person  at- 
tached to  me  by  relationship  and  friendship,  and  who  was 
particularly  qualified,  by  his  experience  in  these  matters,  to 
afford  a  very  salutary  advice." 

Having  immediately  engaged  this  nobleman  to  act  in  the 
character  of  "  a  confidential  friend ;"  his  Lordship  proposetl 
to  call  in  a  particular  lawyer  "  to  attend  and  advise."  All 
objections  to  the  intervention  of  such  a  person  in  the  first 
instance,  were  over-ruled  by  the  reply ;  "  that  he  was  so  unlike 
all  others  of  his  trade,  that  Lord  Warwick  would  be  delighted 
to  know  him,  for  that  he  would  find  him  a  wise  lawyer,  and 
a  zealous  friend :  Hinc  illae  lachrymce,  &c." 

An  investigation  of  accounts  now  became  necessary,  and 
the  various  stewards  were  ordered  to  make  up  their  respective 
statements.  But  they  had  been  unaccustomed  to  such  promp- 
titude; and,  indeed,  regularifi/ docs  not  appear  to  have  been 
an  hereditary  virtue  in  this  noble  family,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  quotation : 
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My  father's  ill  health  prevented  him  IVom  making  accurate 
Hivestigation  of  the  accounts,  and  Samuel  Dixon,  Esq.  (who 
had  been  the  auditor  of  them  for  above  thirty  years,)  contented 
himself  with  casting  the  books  of  accounts  up  once  a  year,  to 
see  tlie  sums  tallied ;  and  then  the  signatures  were  placed  on 
them,  and  an  approval  sanctioned,  I  am  certain  without  a 
check  or  one  observation  made  cUiring  the  thirty  years'  au- 
ditorship.  The  steward,  old  Crofts,  was,  I  believe,  a  very 
honest  man,  but  one  of  no  energy  of  mind,  and  never  was  so 
happy  as  to  be  quiet  and  at  rest;  (this)  was  his  great  object; 
he  never  raised  liis  voice  or  interfered,  so  that  (if)  things  wxnt  on 
tolerably  well,  he  was  contented;  but  he  no  more  felt  the  gra- 
dual ruin  which  was  creeping  over  buildings,  farms,  &c,  than 
lie  did  the  gradual  advance  of  an  old  age,  not  accompanied 
with  any  acute  disease  or  pain. 

"  But  the  evil  was  of  a  greater  magnitude.  Ignorant  of  all 
the  concerns  of  an  estate,  every  one  employed  was  safe  in  the 
exercise  of  his  deceit.  Buildings  were  left  to  decay,  when 
judicious  repairs  might  have  preserved  them;  in  short  the 
large  sums  expended  on  the  repairs  did  no  essential  service. 
The  whole  was  one  scene  of  decay,  just  upheld  from  absolute 
ruifi^  and  yet  no  very  flagrant  act  appeared  which  might  give 
just  cause  of  alarm.  Thus  I  found  the  evil  spreading  con- 
tinually and  fatally;  but  the  fair  character  of  Old  Vellum,  as 
my  father  called  him,  prevented  the  most  distant  thought  of 
removing  a  man  universally  liked,  as  one  who  never  stood  in 
the  way  of  the  continual  stream  ofpeadatioii  and  iniquity,  which 
reigned  triumphant. 

"  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  an  ignorant  young  man 
like  myself,  should  be  able  to  set  things  on  their  right  footing. 
Hunting  and  .planting  became  my  chief  objects;  and  I  am 
liappy  to  say,  that  in  the  latter  pursuit  I  have  greatly  sticceedcd. 
No  person  can  show  finer  plantations  of  his  own  raising,  and 
they  are  nmo  of  more  than  100,000/.  value,  increasing  at  least 
5000/.  per  annum  value  by  their  growth." 

Having  tried  "  honest  men,"  or  at  least  such  as  were  so 
callod,  without  any  benefit  to  his  afi'airs,  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
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now  pitched  upon  one  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
"  rogue."  From  this  new  steward  he  obtained  much  useful 
information;  but  unfortunately  for  the  noble  proprietor,  he 
died  at  the  end  of  two  years ;  yet  not  until  he  had  distinctly 
communicated  a  true  idea  of  the  value  of  the  estate ;  and  in 
addition  to  this,  he  left  a  book  to  direct  its  future  manage- 
ment. 

We  at  length  find,  in  consequence  of  the  interposition  of 
his  noble  friend^  who  of  course  became  a  trustee  on  the  oc- 
casion, that  Lord  Warwick  made  a  voluntary  entail  of  his 
estates,  to  the  amomit  of  12,000/.  per  annum,  and  he  com- 
plains bitterly  that  certain  terms  and  expressions  were  artfully 
introduced  into  the  deeds,  which,  as  here  stated,  were  actually 
presented  to  be  signed,  without  being  previously  read  ! 

It  is  well  known  to  every  one,  that  this  family  possesses  one 
of  the  noblest  baronial  residences  in  the  kingdom,  and  it  would 
appear  from  what  follows,  that  the  late  owner  was  not  inat- 
tentive to  this  memorial  of  ancient  grandeur : 

"  Employed  as  I  was  in  reading,  chielly  on  farming  con- 
cerns ;  in  hunting  and  planting,  I  saw  great  temptations  to 
improve  Warwick  Castle,  and  for  the  greatest  part  of  my  life, 
I  steadily  pursued  this  object.  How  I  have  succeeded,  I  leave 
to  those  who  know  what  1  have  done  there  to  declare.  It  will, 
I  believe,  speak  for  itself,  and  be  considered  as  a  very  great 
instance  of  successful  perseverance." 

Much  praise  is  given  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick  to  the  talents 
and  exertions  of  Mr.  Vancouver,  whom  he  now  called  to  his 
assistance,  and  whom  he  uniformly  protected  against  "  the 
old  peculators,  the  accustomed  pilferers,  and  the  honest  men." 
On  this  occasion  he  appears  to  be  supported  by  the  concurring 
testimony  of  Mr.  Arthur  Young.  "  He  found  my  estate 
round  Warwick,"  says  our  noble  author,  "  nominally  in  fine 
order,  no  bog  to  reclaim,  no  enclosure  to  make ;  but  he  found 
every  thing  out  of  repair,  no  ditch  ever  scoured,  no  improve- 
ment ever  suggested;  the  tenants  idle,  and  rich  without  in- 
dustry, and  all  the  estate  in  a  slovenly  condition.  I  will  not 
enter  into  a  detail  of  what  he  did  i^  three  years ;  but  I  say 
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what  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  denied,  that  an  estate,  the  rental 
of  which  was  8000^.  per  annum,  was  raised  on  five  years'  leases 
only,  to  14',300/.  and  not  a  tenant  removed.  To  judge  of  the 
scale  of  my  improvement ;  the  cutting  of  a  ditch  on  an  average 
five  feet  deep,  round  eleven  farms,  near  seventeen  miles  and 
three  quarters,  besides  making  the  Tachbrook  for  three  miles, 
twelve  feet  broad,  making  in  all  twenty-one  miles  three  quar- 
ters. The  farms  were  two  hundred  acres  each,  and  every 
house  and  office,  either  new  or  completely  repaired ;  all  the 
hedges  new,  made  perfectly  straight,  and  well  planted,  gates, 
roads,  &c.  the  best  system  of  Norfolk  farming  adopted  and 
introduced,  excellent  implements  of  husbandry,  Devon  cows, 
oxen,  &c.  It  cost  18,000/.  and  the  profit  was  the  increase  of 
6000/.  per  annum,  at  the  expence  of  three  years'  purchase.  It 
cost  me  nothing  but  thought  and  labour,  my  tenants  (having) 
agreed  to  their  advanced  rents  directly,  which  paid  the  work 
as  it  was  carried  on." 

We  also  learn,  that  by  the  purchase  of  the  Tachbrook 
estate,  adjoining  to  the  park  pales  at  Warwick,  and  consisting 
of  about  "  2500  of  the  best  acres  in  the  kingdom ;"  a  very 
valuable  acquisition  was  obtained  for  the  family.  "  I  have 
now,"  adds  his  Lordship,  "  above  7000  acres  of  capital  land 
round  Warwick  Castle,  which,  if  properly  let,  should  be  worth 
at  least  S5,000/.  per  annum ;"  and  yet  we  arc  told,  that  on  the 
demise  of  his  father,  besides  being  encumbered  with  a  debt 
of  about  40,000/.  his  property  in  that  quarter  never  produced 
more  than  a  nominal  10,000/.  per  annum,  so  that  when  every 
deduction  was  made,  there  was  not  4000/.  per  annum  to 
spend. 

We  are  told  further,  that  "  a  most  valuable  soap-mine  *,"  had 
been  discovered  by  Mr.  Vancouver,  on  the  Warwick  estate. 
The  profits  derivable  from  this  are  stated  at  an  enormous 
amount ;  and  the  loss  sustained  on  that  occasion,  by  the  sup- 
posed neglect,  injustice,  &c.  of  certain  persons,  is  estimated 
at  300,000/.     "  It  is  no  speculation,  but  a  fact,  confirmed  by 

*  Tliij  soap  combines  freely  with  salt  water,  aud  Lecame  the  subject  of  a  pa- 
tent.—Ed, 
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tliL'  wriltcii  evidence  of  four  Admirals,  and  above  twenty 
Captains  of  ships ;  by  the  trade,  by  the  clothiers,  the  bleacliers, 
&c.  in  all  the  woollen  lines,  that  there  is  no  soap  discovered 
which  is  so  good  or  so  cheap,  and  it  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Day, 
Mr.  White,  and  others,  the  first  contractors  in  the  kingdom 
for  the  government,  &c. ;  that  it  would  sell  as  fast  as  it  could 
possibly  be  made  is  certain,  but  I  dare  not  attempt  at  present 
to  begin  the  manufacture,  because  my  creditors  would  seize  it." 

We  gladly  avert  our  eyes  from  tlie  insinuations  respecting 
the  persons  and  causes  that  led  to  "  the  estrangement  of  a 
son,"  the  supposed  guilt  and  treachery  of  those  employed 
confidentially,  &c.  to  that  portion  of  this  little  tract,  that 
serves  *to  place  his  Lordship's  charactei'  in  the  fairest  point  of 
view,  on  his  coming  into  possession  of  the  family  property. 
"  I  found,"  said  his  Lordship,  "  almost  every  thing  out  of 
repair,  in  and  out  of  the  Castle.  I  began  the  arduous  work 
of  putting  every  thing  in  the  most  perfect  order  iniagiiuible. 
The  floors,  the  windows,  the  ceilings,  the  chimney-pieces,  the 
wainscots,  the  furniture,  are  all  put  in  by  me,  and  they  are 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  kingdom,  as  generally  admitted. 

"  I  selected  a  matchless  collection  of  pictures,  by  Vandyke, 
Rubens,  &c.  The  marbles  are  not  equalled  perhaps  in  the 
kingdom.  I  made  a  noble  approach  to  the  castle  through  a 
solid  rock;  built  a  porter's  lodge;  made  a  kitchen  garden; 
and  a  very  extcaisivc  pleasure  garden ;  a  book  room  full  of 
books,  some  valuable  and  scarce,  all  well  chosen. 

"  I  made  an  armoury,  and  built  walls  round  the  courts 
and  pleasure  garden,  &c.  I  built  a  noble  green-hoiise,  and 
filled  it  with  beautiful  plants.  I  placed  in  it  a  vase,  con- 
sidered as  the  finest  remains  of  Grecian  art  extant,  for  its 
size  and  beauty.  I  made  a  noble  lake,  from  three  hundred 
to  six  liundred  feet  broad,  and  a  mile  long.  I  planted  trees, 
now  worth  100,000/.  and  which  are  rapidly  increasing  in 
value,  estimatmg  them  at  only  one  liundred  thousand  trees, 
and  to  increase  one  shilling  a  year,  it  makes  the  additional 
value  of  5000/.  j)c^  anmim.  Besides,  I  planted  one  hundred 
acres  of  a^h,  which  would,  if  properly  taken  care  o^   pro- 
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duce  1000/.  per  annum,  cutting  ten  acres  a  year  at  lOOZ.  per 
annum. 

"  I  built  a  stone  bridge  of  one  Imndred  and  five  feet  in 
span,  every  stone  from  two  thousand  to  tliree  thousand  eight 
Imndred  pounds  weight.  The  weight  of  the  first  tier  on  the 
centre  was  estimated  at  one  thousand  ton.  I  gave  the  bridge 
to  the  town  (Warwick)  there  being  no  toll  on  it.  I  will  not 
enumerate  a  great  many  other  things  done  by  me.  Let  War- 
wick Castle  speak  for  itself."  To  this  statement  it  is  impossible 
to  refuse  a  due  portion  of  praise. 

After  a  comparative  estimate  between  tlic  rents  at  former 
times  and  the  present  period,  (having  been  raised  from  a  no- 
minal 10,000/.  to  22,300/.  per  annum,)  including  the  timber 
planted,  and  Snowford  and  Tachbrook  purchased  by  his 
Lordship ;  he  computes  that  the  estate,  then  out  of  lease, 
might  be  raised  10,000/.  per  annum;  and  concludes  by  as- 
serting the  property  to  have  obtained  an  additional  value  of 
above  400,000/.  since  he  had  succeeded  to  tlie  inlieritance ; 
while  his  debts  are  not  now  greater  than  at  that  precise  periotl. 
It  may  be  necessary,  however,  to  add,  that  the  Earl,  wliile  he 
reckons  on  a  total  rental  of  5G,000/.  estimates  his  "  soap-mine" 
alone,  at  10,000/.  per  annum  ! 

It  is  very  painful  to  behold  a  nobleman  descended  from 
»ucli  an  illustrious  lineage,  declaring  as  follows :  "  I  have  been 
(for)  years,  the  poorest  and  the  most  nn'scrably  distressed  per- 
son alive.  I  have  pawned  my  watch  to  relieve  persons  in  dis- 
tress, and  my  gold  sleeve  buttons,  which  I  had  worn  for  tliirty 
years.  I  could  not  get  my  tailor  to  make  me  a  coat,  a  shoe- 
maker a  shoe,  though  they  worked  for  my  servants ;  and  in 

order  to  get  out  of  rags,  I  have  borrowed  of  Lady and 

my  friends,  the  most  trifling  sums.  I  have  (also)  had  the 
great  mortification  to  see  many  distressed  families  sent  to 
jail  and  perishing,  though  they  were  depending  on  me  alone 
for  existence,  when  I  liad  not  one  farthing  to  give  them." 

As  may  be  easily  supposed  from  the  above  statement,  tlie 
lattei-  part  of  the  Earl's  life  was  spent  in  penury,  mortifica- 
tion, and  wretchedness.     Some  time  before  hia  demise,    his 
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Lordship  appears  to  liave  filed  a  bill  in  Chancery,  for  ascer- 
taining what  he  doubtless  considered  as  his  just  claims ;  he 
also  made  a  will,  which  was  drawn  up  by  the  late  Mr.  Troward; 
but  on  all  these  subjects,  we  scrupulously  forbear,  out  of  de- 
licacy, to  say  one  single  word  on  either  side  of  the  question. 
It  now  only  remains  to  state,  that  his  Lordship  died  suddenly 
in  London,  on  the  2d  of  May,  1816,  in  the  71st  year  of  his 
age;  his  servant  having  seen  him  alive  but  a  few  moments 
anterior  to  his  dissolution. 

Tlie  Earl  of  Warwick  may  be  added  to  the  list  of  noble 
a-utk&rs,  having  published  a  paper  in  Nicholson's  "  Philoso- 
phical Journal."  Were  his  life  to  be  written  with  fidelity, 
it  would  be  found  to  teem  with  instmction  for  men  of  birth 
and  fortune ;  and  it  would  convey  no  small  portion  of  infor- 
mation, while  it  gratified  curiosity  in  no  common  degree,  in 
respect  to  all  descriptions  of  persons,  whatever  their  pursuits 
or  rank  in  life  may  be. 
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The  Life  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  WATSON,  F.R.S. 

LORD  BISHOP  OF  LLANDAFF,  REGIUS  PROFESSOR  OF  DIVINITY  IN  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  ARCHDEACON  OF  ELY,  AND  RECTOR  OF 
KNAPTOFT,   IN  LEICESTERSHIRE. 

1  HIS  celebrated  Prelate  possessed  many  claims  to  public 
attention,  as  a  theologian,  a  chemist,  an  agriculturist,  and 
a  man  of  letters.  It  would  be  unpardonable,  therefore,  to  allow 
such  a  name  to  sink  for  a  moment  into  oblivion ;  or  even  to 
permit  his  memory  to  remain  unhallowed  with  the  just  meed  of 
praise. 

Richard  Watson,  a  native  of  Westmoreland,  was  born  at 
Eversham,  about  five  miles  from  Kendal,  both  situate  in  that 
county,  in  the  year  1737.  His  father,  a  clergyman,  who 
possessed  but  a  very  trifling  preferment,  enjoyed  for  many 
years  the  Mastership  of  the  free  Grammar  School  in  Kendal, 
where  the  son  was  brought  up.  That  his  education  was  care- 
fully attended    to,  and   that  he    was    not    only    early,    but 
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thoroughly  initiated  in  the  elements  of  human  learning, 
appears  probable ;  his  knowledge,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been 
all  that  he  carried  \\ith  him  to  Cambridge,  except  a  very  scanty 
stock  of  money,  the  most  persevering  economy,  and  a  habit 
of  application,  that  defied  imitation,  and  almost  belief. 
He  was  admitted  of  Trinity  College  about  the  year  1755, 
and  his  tnie  blue  worsted  stoc/d?igs  and  coarse  mottled  coat,  both 
of  which  doubtless  evinced  themselves  of  home-spun  manu- 
facture ;  together  with  a  northern,  or  provincial  accent,  are 
still  commemorated  by  tradition  in  the  annals  of  that  cele- 
brated institution.  Nor  ought  such  trifles  to  be  over-looked 
in  this  place :  for  when  it  is  recollected,  that  his  unimpeach- 
able morals,  rapid  progress,  and  uniform  good  conduct,  either 
served  to  overcome  or  to  obhterate  the  prejudices  arising  from 
these  petty  obstacles,  the  very  mention  of  them  conveys  an 
appropriate  lesson  to  the  raw,  young,  and  uninformed  Tt/ro. 

Mr.  Watson  was  twenty-two  years  old  when  he  took  his 
first  degree,  having  obtained  that  of  B.  A.  in  1759;  he  pro- 
ceeded A.M.  in  1762;  when  he  stood  high  among  the 
Wranglers ;  and  finally  crowned  his  academical  promotions  as 
D.D,  in  1 791.  The  Doctor  appears  at  an  early  period  to  have 
obtained  the  respect  of  his  own  college,  which  could  not  be 
long  unconscious  of  his  worth ;  and  to  this  was  added  the 
esteem  of  the  whole  university,  in  consequence  of  an  incident 
which  might  have  proved  prejudicial  to  a  person  less  discreet. 
The  late  Duke  of  Grafton,  who  was  then  their  Chancellor, 
having  made  an  improper  recommendation  of  a  candidate  for  a 
vacant  office,  he  gave  a  spirited  opposition  to  the  appointment ; 
bi:r  took  care  at  l!ie  same  time  to  mingle  his  objections  with  so 
w.u.  ii  suavity  oi  manner,  as  actually  to  obtain  the  friendship 
oi  llic  jioblcuian  in  question.  Indeed,  at  an  early  periwl,  he 
ai);^erirs  to  have  imbibed  a  due  knowledge  of  the  world  and 
its  rtllah-s :  for  although  he  never  excelled  in  mathematics,  a 
study,  then,  as  now  deemed  so  essential  at  Trinity  College;  yet 
he  soon  obtained  precedency  of  those  who  were  deeply  versed  in 
all  its  most  abstruse  branches.  Thus  Postlethwayte,  one  of  his 
ablest  opponents  as  a  Wrangler,  covM  demonstrate  him^eM  fit 
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only  for  a  small  rectory  in  the  country,  while  Watson  was 
soon  enabled  to  become  his  Diocesan  ! 

A  fellowship  obtained  some  time  before,  afforded  something 
like  present  independence,  while  a  college  tutorship  led  to 
future  honours  and  emoluments.  The  present  Lord  Carysfort 
was  one  of  his  early  pupils ;  and  to  another,  the  late  Mr. 
Luther,  afterwards  M.  P.  for  the  courity  of  Essex,  he  was 
indebted  for  a  large  portion  of  that  affluence  which  accom- 
panied the  latter  period  of  his  life ;  while  by  means  of  a  third  — 
the  late  Duke  of  Rutland,  he  was  at  length  enabled  to  attain 
a  mitie. 

At  the  ))eriod  alluded  to,  modern  chemistry,  then  in  its 
infant  state  in  Great  Britain,  appears  to  have  been  unknown, 
or  at  least  unattended  to  in  the  university  of  Cambridge.  This 
may  be  fairly  deduced  from  the  circumstance,  that  a  gentle- 
man elected  Public  Professor  of  this  science,  was  notoriously 
ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  the  art.  Luckily,  however, 
the  office  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Watson,  in  1764,  who  deter- 
mined that  it  should  not  be  a  sineacre.  Immediately  after  hi^ 
nomination,  he  associated  Hoffman,  sujrposed  to  be  a  good 
practical  chemist,  in  his  labours,  and  by  his  means  learned  the 
rudiments  of  the  art,  in  which  he  was  to  instruct  others.  It  is 
well  knowni  hi  the  university  that  their  first  attempts  were  rude, 
awkward,  and  unsuccesful.  During  the  course  of  their  joint 
experiments,  both  they,  and  their  workshop,  are  said  to  have 
been  "  blown  into  the  air  !"  but  luckily  escaping  with  only  a 
few  bruises  and  contusions,  they  proceeded  in  their  doubtful 
and  dangerous  labours,  until  considerable  progress  liad  been 
effected.  Immediately  on  this,  the  subject  of  the  present  me- 
moir having  commenced  his  pubhc  lectures,  adopted  the  nomen- 
clature then  in  use,  but  since  become  obsolete ;  and  exhibited 
his  apparatus  and  his  experiments  to  a  crowded  and  (Idmiring 
audience.  The  discourses  of  the  new^  Professor  were  of  a 
popular  nature ;  he  did  not  pretend  to  enter  into  the  depth* 
of  science,  but  contented  himself  with  explaining  the  more 
obvious  principles ;  and  above  all  demonstrating  the  intimate 
connection  between  chemistry  and  manufactures. 
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His  fortune  was  now  assured.  In  1771  he  was  created  Doctor 
of  Divinity  by  royal  mandate ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  same 
year,  was  unanimously  elected  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  to 
the  university  of  Cambridge ;  to  which  office,  the  rectory  of 
Somersham,  in  Huntingdonshire  is  annexed.  On  this,  he 
married  a  lady  of  respectable  connections,  with  whom  he  had 
been  long  acquainted,  and  soon  began  to  have  a  family  around 
him,  for  which  he  was  now  enabled  to  provide. 

By  this  time  his  reputation  had  extended  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom,  and  the  Royal  Society,  anxious  to  in- 
corporate a  man  of  such  talents  among  its  members,  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  his  election.  Many  of  his  papers,  soon 
after,  were  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions ;  and 
those  connected  with  chemistry  were  at  length  selected,  and 
engrafted  into  his  Essays. 

Meanwhile,  his  friends  and  admirers  were  not  inattentive  to 
his  clerical  interests:  for  in  1774,  he  was  presented  to  a 
prebendal  stall  in  the  church  of  Ely;  and  in  1780,  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Plumptre,  as  archdeacon  of  that  diocese.  In  the 
course  of  the  same  year  he  obtained  the  rectory  of  Northwold, 
in  Norfolk ;  while  his  patron  and  former  pupil,  the  Duke  of 
Rutland,  now  presented  him  to  the  valuable  rectory  of  Kjiap- 
toft,  in  the  county  of  Leicester,  as  an  earnest  of  his  future 
intentions. 

It  may  be  here  fairly  and  truly  stated,  without  intending 
any  insult  to  Oxford,  that  anterior  to  the  French  Revolution, 
the  university  of  Cambridge  was  uniformly  distinguished  by 
Wliig  principles,  and  all  those  liberal  notions  both  in  respect 
to  politics  and  religion,  which  were  introduced  with,  or  rather 
confirmed  by  William  III.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1776, 
that  Dr.  Watson  had  an  opportunity  of  publicly  maintaining 
his  own  opinions  on  those  interesting  subjects.  Being  then  no- 
minated to  preach  before  his  own  university,  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Restoration,  he  delivered  a  discourse,  which  was 
soon  after  printed,  under  the  title  of  "The  Principles  of 
the  Revolution  vindicated,"  which  attracted  a  considerable 
share  of  notice  and  popularity.     Another  of  the  same  nature. 
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and  professing  the  same  tenets,  on  tlie  anniversary  of  His  j^re- 
sent  Majesty's  accession  to  the  tlirone,  produced  a  contro- 
versy; but  like  all  similar  contentious,  the  disputants  were 
soon  lost  in  their  own  smoke;  and  we  now  only  recollect  "  Ajp 
Heroic  Epistle  to  Dr.  Watson ;"  the  autlior  of  which,  sup- 
pos(>d  to  be  the  same  with  that  "  to  Sir  William  Chambers," 
r(>m;iius  still  unknown. 

Having  thus  vindicateil  the  principles  of  general  liberty,  and 
justified  the  revolution  of  1G8S,  Dr.  Watson  next  proceeded 
to  justify  Christianity  itself,  from  the  attacks  of  sojihistr}', 
sceiilicisni,  and  infidelity.  Chelate  Mr,  Gibbon,  fond  of  ease, 
luxur}',  and  enjoymenl,  had  relincjuished  his  political  opini<ms 
for  a  place ;  but  in  his  religious  tenets,  he  appears  to  have 
remained  firm  and  sincere  until  the  verv  last.  In  two  of  the 
cl)apters  of  his  celebrate<l  work  on  "  'J'he  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire,"  he  had  attacked  the  religion  of  Christ; 
and  he  was  now  answered  by  jneans  of  a  work,  entitled,  "  An 
Apology  for  Christianity,  in  a  Series  of  Letters,  addressed 
to  Edward  Gibbon,  Esq."  This  immediately  became  a  po- 
pular production  ;  for,  instead  of  calling  in  tlie  assistance  of 
the  secular  power,  or  commencing  his  attack  with  the  violence 
of  bigotted  zeal  ;  Dr.  Watson  displayed  all  the  mildness  of 
a  true  Christian,  and  all  the  good  manners  of  a  well-bred 
ijentleman. 

In  1780,  he  published  another  sermon,  preached  before  his 
own  university,  in  the  beginning  of  the  same  year  (Feb.  4th), 
on  the  day  appointed  for  the  general  fast;  and  in  1781,  ho 
produced  his  first  volume  of  "  Chemical  Essays."  This  was 
soon  after  followed  by  four  additional  ones. 

At  length,  by  the  influence  of  tlie  Duke  of  Rutland,  to 
whoin  this  work  was  inscribed,  lie  obtained  the  mitre ;  and 
thus  owed  to  a  hicky  incident,  what  his  own  merit  had  fully 
entitled  him  to.  From  that  moment  he  seems  to  have  aban- 
doned his  once  favourite  pursuit,  as  will  be  seen  IVoni  the 
following  (luotalion  from  the  preface  to  his  fifth  and  l.i-f 
V'ohune: 

IT  1 
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"  A\nien  I  was  elected  Professor  of  Divinity  in  1*771)  I  ilc- 
tormined  to  abandon,  for  ever,  the  study  of  chemistry,  and  I 
(iid  abandon  it  for  several  years  ;  but  the  veteris  xrstigiajlanwur 
still  continued  to  delifjht  me,  and  at  length  seduced  me  from 
my  purpose. 

"  When  I  was  made  a  Bishop,  in  1782,  I  again  deter- 
mined to  quit  my  favourite  pursuit :  the  volume  which  I 
now  offer  to  the  public  is  a  sad  proof  of  the  imbecility  of  my 
resolution. 

"  I  have  on  this  day,  however,  oflered  a  sacrifice  to  other 
people's  notions,  I  confess,  rather  than  to  my  own  opinion  of 
episcopal  decorum  —  I  have  destroyed  all  my  chemical  manu- 
scripts. — •  A  prospect  of  returning  health  might  have  per- 
suaded me  to  pursue  this  delightful  science;  but  I  have 
now  certainly  done  with  it  for  ever  ;  at  least,  I  have  taken  the 
most  eftectual  step  I  could,  to  wean  myself  from  an  attachment 
to  it ;  for,  witli  the  holy  zeal  of  the  idolators  of  old,  who  had 
been  addicted  to  curious  arts  —  /  have  burned  my  hooks^ 

Soon  after  his  consecration,  the  new  Bishop  attracted  the 
notice  of  both  the  clerical  profession  and  the  public  at  large,  by 
"  A  Letter  addressed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,"  on  the 
equilization  of  the  Church  Revenues.  His  Lordship,  on  this 
occasion,  proved  himself  the  sincere  friend  of  the  great  body  of 
the  clergy,  by  demonstrating  the  hardships  to  which  those  who 
possessed  scanty  livings,  were  subjected.  Yet,  although  his  argu- 
ments were  conclusive,  and  his  facts  incontrovertible,  neither 
the  Metropolitan  himself,  nor  any  of  those  possessed  of  rich 
livings,  were  much  pleased,  perhaps,  with  this  address.*    The 

♦  As  this  work,  which  has  been  lately  re-published  in  the  Pamphleteer  (No.  XV  I.) 
loiinerly  excited  much  attention,  and  is  still  worthy  of  perusal,  we  shall  here  give 
an  analysis  of  it.  After  some  prefatory  remarks  complimentary  to  the  clergy  in  general, 
and  the  Bench  of  Bishops  in  particular,  Dr.  Watson  fairly  states  his  object  to  be  two- 
fold, viz.  "  An  Alteration  respecting  the  Revenue  of  the  Bishops  and  the  inferior 
Clergy  ;"  —  "  not  by  means  of  a  parity  of  Preferments,  hut  a  belter  apportioned  Dis- 
tribution of  what  the  Slate  allows  for  the  Maintenance  of  the  established  Clergy." 

J .  lie  wishes  to  make  the  Bishoprics  more  equal  to  each  other,  both  with  respect  to 
income  and  patronage,  by  annexing  part  of  the  estates,  and  jiart  nl  the  pvckinienls  ol 
the  richer  bishoprics,  as  they  become  vacant,  to  the  poorer;   'vhiih  would  j'rcvcnt  ilit 
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late  Mr.  Ciiiuberlniul,  boui'vcr,  wni;  the  only  person  who 
uttenipted  to  answer  it ;  and  liis  reply  lost  much  of  its  cncct 
from  the  apppcarance  of  haste  and  violence  in  which  it  was 
composed. 

The  Bishop  of  IJandaff  was  now  considered  as  a  very  able 
and  popular  prelate  ;  and  on  being  chosen  to  preach  before  the 
Lords  on  January  30,  1783,  the  Abbey  was  crowded  on  the 
occasion.  But  those  who  expected  any  violent  declarations, 
or  extraordinary  political  sentiments,  returned  home  disap- 
pointed ;  on  the  other  hand,  such  as  were  fond  of  a  discourse 
admirable  in  its  composition,  and  cautious  as  well  as  tem- 
perate, in  respect  to  its  sentiments,  were  delighted  upon  thi^; 
occasion. 

In  1786,  appeared  "  A  Collection  of  Theological  Tracts," 
in  6  vols.  8vo.  of  w^hich  his  Lordship  was  the  avowed  editor. 
This  was  published  at  Cambridge,  and  designed  entirely  for  the 


holding  of  preferments  in  commendam,  on  the  part  of  some  of  ihem  ;  and  produce 
a  greater  Indepeiidpnce  of  ihe  prelacy  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  and  lastly,  by  restricting 
them  to  their  orif^inal  sees,  superinduce  a  longer  residence  in  their  respective 
dioceses,  which  would  thus  also  be  the  means  of  rendering  their  jdaces  of  abode  more 
comfortable  and  commodious,  when   no  translation  was  expected. 

The  Doctor  maintains  that  the  whole  revenue  of  the  church,  including  bishoprics, 
deans  and  chapters,  rectories,  vicarages,  dignities-  s:"^^  benefices  of  all  kinds,  did  not, 
when  he  wrote,  amount  (o  more  than  l,500,0oo/.  a  year;  and  that,  estimating  the 
clergy  at  10,000,  this  would  not  produce  a  clear  revenue  of  above  150l.  a  year  to  each 
individual.  Now,  although  the  whole  revenue  of  the  church  is  so  inconsiderable  as 
not  to  admit  of  any  diminution  of  it ;  '*  yet,"  adds  liis  Lordship,  "  a  somewhat  better 
administration  of  it  mipbt  I'c  iuiroclurcd,  with  much,  it  is  npprehendcd,  advantage  to 
the  state,  and  without  ilic  'cast  injustice  to  any  indiTidnal.  He  accordingly  proposes 
to  endow  the  poorer,  out  of  the  revenii's  of  the  richer  benefices,  so  as  at  the  end  of 
60  or  70  years,  to  render  all  the  clergy  comfortable  ;  whereas  by  the  operation  of 
Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  this  cannot  occur,  in  less  than  two  or  three  hundred. 

"  As  to  any  censure,"  atlds  the  good  Bishop,  "  to  whici)  I  may  have  exposed  my- 
self, in  becoming,  as  some  will  scoffingly  phrase  it,  a  reformer  ;  in  disturbing,  as  other!! 
will  seem  to  apprehend,  the  repose  of  the  estatdishment,  I  will,  aa  the  Apostle  recom- 
mends, take  it  patiently  :  it  is  much  easier  to  bear  the  reproach  of  other  men's 
tongues,  than  of  our  own  minds ;  and  that  I  cotild  not  have  escaped,  had  I  done  less 
than  1  have  done.  I  flatter  myself,  however,  or  rather  1  have  good  reason  to  exjiect, 
that  many  of  my  brethren  will  see  the  subject  in  the  same  light  that  I  have  done,  and  will 
concur  in  recommending  it,  when  the  more  urgent  concerns  cf  the  state  aic  in  vjmc 
meavur*  settled,  to  the  notice  of  Parliament." 
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use  of  students  in  divinity :  it  may  be  considered  as  an  official 
publication,  as  Regius  Pro/essot\-  and  the  series,  of  itseUi 
forms  an  inestimable  library  to  every  candidate  for  holy 
orders.  It  could  add  nothing  to  his  Lordship's  fame,  as  it 
required  selection  alone ;  it  was  therefore  considered  merely 
in  the  light  of  a  duty. 

As  the  Bishop  of  LlandafF  had  now  become  a  legislator,  the 
eyes  of  the  public  were  steadily  fixed  upon  his  political  conduct. 
During  the  discussion  of  the  commercial  treaty  with  France, 
his  Lordship  supported  Ministers  in  that  measure,  which  must 
be  allowed  to  have  proved  highly  beneficial  to  this  country. 
During  His  Majesty's  first  illness  he  joined  the  opposition,  and 
was  one  of  those  who  considered  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  pos- 
sessing an  unqualified  right  by  birth  alone,  to  the  assumption 
of  the  Regency.  But  Mr.  Pitt,  on  this  occasion,  deemed  it 
more  constitutional,  that  the  two  remaining  states  should  sup- 
ply the  temporary  vacancy  of  the  throne.  The  sudden  and 
imexpected  recovery  of  the  Sovereign  put  an  end  to  all  tlie 
changes  then  meditated;  and  among  other  incidental  8})e- 
culations  of  that  day,  the  vacant  Bishopric  of  St.  Asaph  was 
assigned  to  Dr.  Watson. 

Meanwhile,  a  great  and  singular  event  occurred  in  Europe, 
which,  from  the  very  hsc^'uning,  seemed  portentous ;  and  in  a 
short  time  appeared  pregnant  with  the  most  serious  and  im- 
portant results.  Different  opinions  prevailed  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  French  Revolution  ought  to  be  viewed  by  the 
English  people;  and  ministry  and  opposition  were,  as  usual,  di- 
vided, both  as  to  the  nature  and  the  treatment  of  this  national 
convulsion.  The  Bishop  of  LlandafF,  as  a  fr-iend  to  peace,  ap- 
pears to  have  deprecated  all  intervention  on  our  part ;  and  it 
was  not  until  long  after  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  that 
he  gave  his  avowed  sanction  to  the  war.  In  1791,  he  delivered 
a  charge  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  in  which  this,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  points  were  touched  upon  ;  particularly  respecting 
the  present  condition  of  the  Church,  and  the  pretensions  ol 
those  who  dissented  from  the  established  faith.     To  avoid  the 
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possibility  of  misrepresentation,  lie  soon  after  deemed  it  neces- 
•^iiry  to  publisli  this  address. 

His  attention  seems  now  to  have  been  divided  between  his  at- 
tendance in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  he  spoke  frequently, 
and  always  in  the  spirit  of  conciliation,  and  his  prelatical  du- 
ties, when  called  on  as  a  preacher,  to  promote  the  great  charilu- 
lable  institutions  of  our  metropolis.  Accordingl}',  he  twice 
preached  sermons  for  the  benefit  of  the  Humane  Society,  both 
of  which  were  admirable  of  their  kind,  although  neither  of  them 
has  ever  been  printed.  He  also  delivered  a  discourse  in  behalf 
of  the  Westminster  Dispensary,  which  has  been  praised  by  an 
author,  by  no  means  favourable  to  his  political  sentiments :  — 

"  1  am  not  in  the  habit  of  perusing  many  of  the  various  sin- 
gle sermons  which  are  published ;  but  I  cannot  resist  the  op- 
j)ortunity  of  recommending  three,  which  1  think  are  at  this 
time  important,  and  written  with  ability  and  spirit.  One  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Vincent,  head  Master  of  Westrtiinster  School  (a 
gentleman  of  very  considerable  erudition,  diligence,  abiliry,  and 
most  exemplary  conduct),  preached  for  the  Westminster  Dis- 
pensary; another  by  Doctor  Watson,  Bishop  of  Llandnll* 
preached  for  the  Westminster  Disjiensary  also ;  with  an  Ap- 
pendix, containing  Reflexions  on  the  Present  state  of  England 
and  France.  The  Appendix  is  of  peculiar  merit;  and  a  third 
'  On  Gaming;'  written  with  great  energy,  patriotism,  and  elo- 
quence, by  the  Reverend  Thomas  Rennel,  D.  D.  Prebendary 
of  Winchester." 

In  1796,  an  opportunity  occurred,  and  was  happily  seized  by 
the  Bishop,  which  enabled  him  not  only  to  distinguish  himself 
as  an  advocate  for,  but  also  to  be  of  eminent  service  to  the 
cause  of  Christianity.  It  was  at  that  period,  that  the  "  Age  of 
Reason"  was  encountered  by  "  An  Apology  for  the  Bible,  in  a 
series  of  Letters  addressed  to  the  author  of  that  work."  On  this 
occasion,  he  made  use  of  the  same  mildness  and  urbanity  that 
lie  had  before  displayed,  when  encountering  the  infidel  opinions 
broached  by  Mr.  Gibbon  ;  and  it  must  be  allowed,  that  in  both 
instances,  lie  was  deemed  not  only  a  very  opportune^  but  a  very 
able  champion  in  behalf  of  that  fiiith,  which  pervades  the  whole 
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of  civilized  Europe.  In  short,  Doctor  W^atson's  weJl-tinicrl 
and  celebrated  tract  against  Paine,  although  it  did  not,  like 
Horsley's  contest  wiih  Priestley,  lead  to  preferment,  yet,  for  a 
time,  turned  the  tide  of  loyalty  and  religion  in  his  favour,  and 
procmed  him  admirers  among  a  class  of  wrilors,  who  luul 
before  been  his  enemies.* 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1 799,  his  Lordship  pub- 
lished an  "  Address  to  the  People  of  Great  Britain."  In  this 
jK)litical  pamphlet,  he  prudently  vraved  all  discussion  of  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  war,  in  respect  to  its  origin  ;  but  took 
a  new  view  of  our  then  situation,  after  six  years  conflict  with  an 
enemy,  which  becoming  stronger  daily,  during  the  contest,  now 
menaced  us  with  retaliation,  and  even  threatened  invasion  it- 
self. Assuming  the  proposition,  that  the  nation  was  reduced  to 
the  alternative  of  absolute  submission  on  one  hand,  or  a  vigo- 

*  The  author  of  the  "  Pursuits  of  Literature,"  thus  compliments  tlie  good  Biahnj', 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  upon  the  present  occasion  :  -— 

**  Yet  all  shall  read-f-,  when  bold  in  strength  divine^ 
Prelatic  virtue  guards  the  Christian  shrine, 
Pleas'd  from  the  pomp  of  science  to  descend, 
And  teach  the  people  as  their  hallow 'd  friend  ; 
fn  gentle  warnings  to  the  unsettled  breast, 
In  all  its  wand'rings  from  iho  realms  of  rest, 
From  impious  scoiTs  and  ribaldry  to  turn. 
And  Reason's  A<je,  by  reason's  light  discern  ; 
Kcfix  insultc'l  truth  wiih  Icmpcr'd  /.rai, 
And  feel  thai  joy  which  Watson  best  can  feel." 


•}•  "  See  the  important,  convincing,  and  eloquent  Letters  addressed  to  Thomas  Paine, 
author  of  (he  "  Age  of  Reason  ;"  second  part,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Richard  Watson, 
Bishop  of  LlandafF,  styled  "  An  Apology  for  the  Bible." 

"  To  write  such  a  book  as  this,  is  to  do  a  real  service  to  mankind.  A  cheap  edition  ol 
it  J:.  |irinte(l,  and  it  is  hiiped  will  l.'c  circulated  throughout  the  kingdom. 

"  I  think  that  bib  '  Defence  of  llevcaled  Religion,'  in  two  short  sermons,  is  of  great 
merit,  and  of  general  utility.  Bishop  W'atson  should  often  write,  but  .vith  the  utmost 
caution,  orruraty,  and  consideration  ;   because  his  werks  will  always  be  read. 

"  I  v-'ould  alto  particularly  recommend  the  perusal  of  the  Sixth  Letter  of  the  scrli:^ 
of  letters  which  the  Bishop  addressed  to  Mr.  Gibbon.  To  young  men  of  fashion  and  of 
abilities,  originally  good,  but  obscured  by  libertine  life  and  conversation,  it  will  be  pecu- 
liarly serviceable;  as  well  as  those,  who  are  led  astray  by  some  modern  pretended  disco- 
veries in  rmlural  philosophy,  now  a  favourite  mode  of  introducing  and  enforcing  sccpii- 
cism  ajrid  infiJelity." — p.  230,  231,  232. 
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ruu>  i)rosecution  of  the  contest  on  the  other;  lie  deckued  in 
luvor  of  I  he  hitler.  His  Lordship  accordiiioly  ninintaiiied, 
that  n-reat  sacrifices  and  great  exertions  had  become  necessary  ; 
and  he  conjured  his  countrymen  to  make  these  in  behalf  of  their 
liberty,  their  property,  and  all  that  is  dear  to  man. 

This  address  of  course  produced  a  multitude  of  replies.  Some 
accused  him  of  dereliction  of  both  principles  and  character ; 
while  others  animadverted  on  the  laxity  of  his  opinions,  and 
the  prudent  conformity  now  evinced  to  the  established  order  of 
things.    Tiie  pamphlet  in  question,  however,  produced  a  great 
eficct  on  the  public  mind.    The  Government  too,  as  if  imprcs.s- 
ed  with  new  zeal,  in  consequence  of  this  tiuiely  co-operation, 
immediately  unsheathed  theflaming  sword  of  prosecution  against 
his  opponents,  two  of  whom  were  convicted  of  seditious  Hbels ; 
while  all  other  writers  were  appalled  from  engaging  in  so  dan- 
gerous a  controversy.     But  the  gratitude  of  Ministers  ended 
liere ;  for  no  translation  ensued,  and  it  was  now  found,  that  the 
labourer  who  came  in  at  the  twelfth  hour,   was  not  to  be  re- 
^vardod  like  hiui  who  appeared  at  die  ninth. 

But  notwithstanding  his  Lordship  had  no  fewer  than  six 
children,  and  his  bishopric  was  always  accounted  a  poor  one, 
yet  his  revenues  from  the  church  could  not  be  deemed  scanty, 
nor  his  fortune  contemptible.  By  the  death  of  Mr.  Luther*, 
in  1 78«,  he  had  also  obtained  a  legacy  of  20,000/.  Immedi- 
ately after  this,  he  determined  to  make  an  acquisition  to  that 
amount  in  his  native  county.  He  accordingly  purchased 
Calgarth  Park,  in  Westmorland,  and  erected  a  house,  delight- 
fully situate,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  lakes.  Here  he 
considered  himself  as  a  country  gentleman,  and  dedicated  much 
of  his  time  to  agricultural  pursuits.  For  many  years  Mr. 
Curwen,  M.  P.  for  Carlisle,  was  either  the  associate  of  liis  la- 
bours, or  the  occasional  companion  ol"  his  retirement.     Under 

*  This  gentleman  was  not  only  indebte.l  to  tJie  Bisiiop  for  tiic  care  taken  of  iiis  edu- 
cation and  morals,  but  also  for  liis  friendly  and  spirited  intervention  on  a  singular  oc- 
casion. Mr.  L.  was  addicted  to  play,  and  having  fallen  into  the  hand?  of  sharpers  in 
France,  was  actually  rescued  from  llieir  fangs  by  Dr.  Walsun,  v.ho  repairftd  lo  tlie  Con- 
tinent on  purpose. 
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his  auspices,  and  at  his  own  expense,  the  neiglibouiing  jnouii-' 
tains,  up  to  their  very  summits,  were  clothed  with  wood  of  all 
descriptions,  particularly  the  larch.  Of  this  favourite  tree,  he 
planted  many  millions,  and  obtained  on  that  account,  not  only 
the  applause  of  all  men  interested  in  the  improvements  of  their 
native  country,  but  the  gold  medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  &c.  His  leisure  moments  were  also  occupied 
at  intervals,  with  literary  pursuits,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been 
busily  employed  for  many  years  past  in  writing  a  "  History 
of  his  own  Times." 

The  good  Bishop,  who  had  now  attained  almost  a  patri- 
archal age,  began,  of  late  years,  to  stoop,  and  exhibit  symptoms 
of  decay.  A  fit  or  two  of  apoplexy,  warned  both  himseli"  and 
family  of  his  im[)ending  fate;  and  he  at  length  uttered  his  hist 
sigh  at  Calgarth  Park,  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  amidst 
the  woods  he  had  planted,  and  the  hills  where  he  was  born,  on 
July  5th,  1816. 

Tiuis  died  Richard  Watson,  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  in  the  79tli 
year  of  his  age.  As  a  divine,  he  must  be  allowed  to  have  been 
orthodox ;  for  although  a  I'riend  to  reform,  he  bjoached  nt> 
new  tenets,  but  was  a  vigorous,  able,  and  zealous  supporter  of 
the  established  church.  In  his  person,  he  was  tall,  stout,  nuis- 
cular,  and  dignified.  As  a  bishop,  he  was  always  the  pation 
of  unfriended  merit,  and  added  dignity  to  the  bench,  by  his 
learning,  his  intelligence,  his  ability,  and  his  independence. 
As  an  orator,  his  action  was  graceful,  his  voice  harmonious, 
and  his  delivery  both  chaste  antl  correct.  As  a  writer,  he  dis- 
played a  great  knowledge  of  composition  ;  his  style  was  neat, 
and  even  elegant,  while  his  diction  was  pin'e  and  argumenta- 
tive. But  it  is  as  a  controversial  writer  that  he  is  entitled  to 
great,  deserved,  and  undiminished  praise.  In  all  his  contests, 
he  made  use  of  the  language  befitting  a  scholar  and  a  gentle- 
man ;  and  he  both  detested,  and  scorned  to  imitate,  the  vitu- 
perative attacks  of  those  who,  by  recurring  to  scurrility  antl 
personality,  forget  the  first  duty  of  a  Christian  divine. 
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List  of  the  Works  of  tlic  late  Dr.  Watson,  Lord  Bishop  of 

Llamlafl'. 

1.  Ricardi  Watson,  A.  M.  Coll.  S.  S.  Trin.  Soc.  ct  Che- 
mio2  Profess,  in  Acad.  Cantab.  Inst.  Chemic.  in  Praelect.  Acad. 
Exp.   Pars  Metallurgica,  8vo.  1760'. 

2.  An  Essay  on  the  Subjects  of  Chemistry,  and  their  Gene- 
ral Divisions,  8vo.  1771. 

3.  An  Apology  for  Christianity,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to 
Edward  Cibbon,  Esq.  the  Historian,   12nio.  177G.  3  editions. 

4.  Chemical  Essays,  2  vols.  12mo.  1781.;  since  published 
in  5  vols.  12nio. 

5.  A  Letter  to  Archbishop  Cornwallis,  on  the  Equalization 
of  the  lU'venues  of  the  Church  of  England,  ito.  17^3. 

6.  Visitation  Articles  for  the  Diocese  of  Llandalli  llo 
17S4. 

7.  Collection  of  Theological  Tracts,  selected  from  various 
Authors,  for  tlie  use  of  such  of  tlic  younger  Students  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  as  are  intended  for  Holy  Orders. 

N.B.    His  Lordship,  on  this  occasion,   acted  merely  as 
Editor. 

8.  Sermons  on  Public  Occasions,  and  Tracts  on  Religious 
Subjects,  8vo.  1788. 

9.  Considerations  on  the  Expediency  of  revising  the  Litur- 
gy,   and    Articles    of  the    Church   of  England,    Svo.    1790. 

Atioti. 

10.  An  Apology  for  the  Bible,  in  a  Scries  of  Letters  ad- 
dressed to  Thomas  Paine,  12 mo.  1796.     Mani/  ed. 

11.  An    Address    to    the    People   of  Great    Britain,    Svo. 

1798. 

1 2.  Substance  of  a  Speech  intended  to  have  been  spoken  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  8vo.  1803. 

13.  Thoughts  on  the  intended  Invasion,  Svo.  1803. 

1 4.  Miscellaneous  Tracts  on  Religious,  Pohtical,  and  Agri- 
cultural Subjects,  2  vols.  Svo.  1815. 
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Also  a  variety  ol'  papers  in  the  Pliiiosoptucal  Transatlioii^, 
and  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Manchester  I^itcrary  and  Phi- 
losophical Society. 

Charges  and  Single  Sermons. 

15.  An  Assize  Sermon  preached  at  Cambridge,  4to.  176'5. 

16.  A  Sermon  preached  at  do.  on  the  29th  of  May,  1776- 
4  to. 

1 7.  A  Sermon  preached  at  do.  on  the  Anniversary  of  I  lis 
Majesty's  Accession,  4to.  1776. 

18.  A  Sermon  preached  at  do.  on  the  Fast  Day,  Ito. 
1780. 

19.  A  Discourse  deHvered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Archdcii- 
conry  of  Ely,  4to.  1780. 

20.  A  Sernion  preached  before  the  Lords,  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  on  the  30th  January,  4to.  1784. 

21.  Visitation  Articles  for  the  Diocese  of  Llandaif,  4to. 
1784. 

22.  Tlie  Wisdom  and  Goodness  of  God  in  having  rnadc 
both  Rich  and  Poor ;  a  Sermon,  4to.  1785.  2  editions. 

23.  Address  to  young  Persons  after  Confirmation,  12mo. 

1789, 

24.  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Llan- 

daff,  in  1791.  4to.  1792. 

25.  A  Sermon  preached  in  1785,  for  the  Westminster  Dis- 
pensary, with  an  Appendix,  4to.  1 792. 

26.  A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of 
Lkndafi;  4to.  1795. 

27  &  28.  Two  Sermons  preached  in  the  Cathedral  of  Llaii- 
daff;  4to.  1795. 

29.  A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Chapel  of  the  London  Hos- 
pital, 4to.  1S02. 

30.  A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of 
Llandaff,  4to.  1802. 

31.  A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Chmch  of  St.  George,  llu- 
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)iover  Square,  bciorc  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice. 

■Svo.  1804.. 

32.  A   Cliarge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of 

Llandnli;  in  June  1805.  4to. 

33,  .M,  8c  ">5.  Two  Sermons,  and  a  Charge,  in  Defence  of 
llcvcaleil  I{eligion,  «vo.  1806. 

36  &  37.  Two  Sermons,  constituting  a  second  Defence  of 
Jtevealed  Religion,  preached  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  Svo.  1807. 

38.  A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of 
LUmdaff,  Svo.  180S. 
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PART  II. 
NEGLECTED  BIOGRAPHY; 


WITH 


lilOGllAPHICAL  NOTICES  AND   ANECDOTES  OF  SEVERAL  DISTIN- 
GUISHED ENGLISHMEN  AND  FOREIGNERS. 


No.  I. 

iMEMOmS    OF   THE  LIFE  OF 

SIR  WILLIAM  JONES,  M.  A.* 

r.  U.  S.   Of  LONDON   AND   COPENHAGEN  ;    AND   ONE  OF  IIIS  MAJESTi* 

LATE  JUDGES  IN  BENGAL. 

*'  He  was  a  peavl,  too  j)urc  on  earth  to  dwell, 
Ami  waste  his  splendour  in  this  mortal  shell." — From  the  Arabic. 

1  HE  subject  of  this  memoir  is  entitled  to  no  common  share 
of  attention.  His  name  is  intimately  connected,  und  that  too 
in  a  variety  of  diifl-rent  ways,  v/ith  whnt  chiefly  concerns  man- 
kind —  with  law,  i.ioralsj  poetry,  languages,  literature,  and 
the  sciencj.  He  was  eminently  distinguished  as  a  scholar, 
a  philologist,  a  judge,  and  a  patriot:  and  the  minutest  facts  re- 
lative to  liii  history  arc  accordingly  precious. 

*  It  may  doul/tless  apjji  ar  bingular  to  some,  ih^t  this  li.einoir  tliould  Le  inserted  ur.dcr 
the  head  of  "  Ntglecled  liiuj^riipliy,"  when  a  Wit  of  Sir  William  Jones,  by  LordTejgn- 
iTiouth,  has  alieadj  passed  through  one  quarto,  and  six  ociavo  edition:.  B  it,  wnoevcr  is 
acquiitited  wiili  the  sulyett  must  allo-.v,  that  ahliough  llie  politiia!  priiicijilrs  of  ihe  Uic 
lamented  Judge  conitituitd  one  of  the  prini  ipal  features  ot  his  chnraclir;  ytt,  tluy  aie 
only  bliijhily  menlioDcd  in  some  instances,  while  in  others,  they  are  either  wholly  omitted. 
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In  his  early  youtli  it  will  be  seen  to  what  extent  he  was  bcne- 
iited  by  maternal  tenderness  and  discretion  ;  how  much  praise, 
duiing  his  progress,  is  due  to  the  generous  encouragement  of 
one  of  his  teachers  :  what  friendship  achieved  for  him  in  his  riper 
years ;  and  how  greatly,  above  all,  he  stands  indebted  to  him- 
self for  a  name  and  reputation,  second  perhaps  to  none  in  the 
whole  circle  of  modern  British  biography. 

^Sir  William  Jones  was  born  in  London  in  the  year  1748  ; 
iind  was  descended  by  both  his  parents  from  Welch  ancestors. 
It  would  appear  from  a  dydd  calan  lonorwr  a  calemii^,  or  copy 
of  a  pedigree  presented  to  one  of  them,  that  Lev.is  Morris,  a 
learned  Cambrian  genealogist,  who  has  taken  care  to  engraft 
himself  on  the  some  stock,  traces  his  lineage  by  the  female  side, 


or  suppressed,  as  If  his  noble  Biograplicr  Iml  b<;cii  aslu^med  of  opinions  that  tal'ied  so 
little  with  the  times  in  which  he  liinriclF  wrote. 

Some  original  and  important  letters  arc  here  iir crtcd  ;  while  attention  has  heen  paid 
to  <'ontcmj)orBne()\i<<  IJi(igra|)!\y ;  and  S'^mc  singular  omissiuns  In  ihc  printed  eorrospon- 
dence  of  iliesuhject  (if  this  memoir  supplifd. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extract,  that  a  celebrated  Divine,  no  le«s  conspi- 
cuous for  his  learning  than  his  liberal  opinions,  ws.-,  clear'y  of  opinion,  that  justice  had 
not  been  done  to  liis  memory. 

Tlic  late  Dr.  Palcy  animadverted  with  some  severity  on  the  very  unsatisfactory  account 
c>f  Sir  William  Jones's  political  conduct  and  sentiiucnts,  wliieh  is  given  ly  his  Biographer, 
J^ord  Ttignmouth: — "  He  was  a  great  Republican  when  1  knew  him,"  faid  Dr.  P.,  al- 
luding to  a  period  wlien  the  aeconiplishrd  Barrister  wps  Jistingviishing  himself  by  his 
writing'?  in  defence  of  civil  liberty,  and  by  his  excrtioin  to  procuiesonie  important  re- 
forms in  the  British (A)nstitution.  "  The  principles  which  he  then  avowed  .so  decidedly,  he 
certainly  never  afterwards  disclaimed  ;  and  his  sentiments  on  que.stions  of  greiit  public  im- 
porlance,  ought  neither  to  be  extenuated  nor  withheld.*  He  might  be  just'y  deemed  a 
•Repulilican,  in  the  literal  acceptation  of  the  term  ;  for  iminfluenied  by  any  selfish  mo- 
tives, he  seems  through  life  to  have  devoted  his  labours  to  advance  the  essential  interests 
of  the  community.  Such  men  are  the  benefaitors  of  their  species,  and  the  appointment 
of  Sir  William  Jone?  to  a  high  judicial  situation  in  India,  was  jirobably  ilie  grrulest  hless- 
iirg  ever  conferred  by  the  British  government,  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  East." 

[It  is  proper  here  to  observe,  however,  that  the  utmost  attempted  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, is  to  convey  a  true  and  faithful  idea  of  the  labours  and  opinions  of  tlie  late  Sir 
William  Jones.  These  are  left  to  their  own  fate  ;  as  there  is  no  manner  of  intention 
either  to  approve  or  blame  the  political  lucubrations  of  this  great  luminary ;  far  less  to 
identify  them  with  the  transactions  of  tfie  present  day.  It  may  be  necessary  also  to  re- 
mark, that  this  article  was  composed  two  years  since,  and  has  been  for  a  roiisidrrable 
'  ':iie  in  po.'scssion  of  tlie  Editor.] 


IMcmoii:  of  William  IMty,  D.  D.  p.  Qai- 
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from  the  Pi'inces  of  North  Wales.  His  father,  Mr.  William 
Jones,  was  a  native  of  Anglesea ;  who  having  addicted  himself 
to  mathematical  studies,  repaired  to  London,  where  he  remain- 
ed for  some  time  in  the  capacity  of  a  teacher.  We  next  find 
him  actincr  as  a  schoolmaster  on  board  of  a  man  of  war.  Like 
his  son  also,  he  distinguished  himself  at  an  early  period  ofiifc, 
having  published  a  treatise  on  ihe  art  of"  Navigation,"  in  his 
twenty-second  year.  After  the  capture  of  Vigo,  he  returned 
to  London,  and  while  master  of  an  academy,  we  learn  that  he 
cultivated  an  acquaintance  with,  and  was  patronizctl  by  Lord 
Hardwicke,  Lord  Macclesfield,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  many 
other  distinguished  characters;  a  circumstance  that  at  once 
augurs  worth  and  talents  on  his  part. 

As  William  was  but  three  years  of  age,  when  his  father  died 
of  a  polypus  in  the  heart,  the  care  of  him  entirely  devolved 
upon  his  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Nix.  This  most  ex- 
cellent woman,  being  gifted  with  a  good  understanding,  and 
unincumbered  with  the  cares  incident  to  a  large  family,  had  be- 
come acquainted  with  algebra,  trigonometry,  and  the  theory  of 
navigation,  by  means  of  the  books  and  lessons  of  her  husband; 
so  that  she  now,  in  her  turn,  was  enabled  to  became  the  teacher 
of  her  only  son. 

Rejecting  that  severity  of  discipline  which  commenced  in 
modern  times,  during  the  monkish  periods  of  ignorance  and 
superstition,  and  is  continued  to -this  moment  partly  from  cus- 
tom, and  jnirtly  from  indolence,  Mrs.  Jones  determined  to  fix 
the  attention  and  excite  tlie  industry  of  her  scholar  by  ilir  dif- 
ferent and  far  better  methods.  She  accordingly  piqued  his  cu- 
riosity^  and  by  this  simple  mode,  contrived  to  render  the  boy 
indefatigable.  Having  onct  acquired  a  habit,  his  various  ex- 
ercises were  ever  after  bolh  easy  and  pleasant. 

At  the  commenccmeni  cf  his  eighth  year,  he  Mas  carried  to 
Harrow  School,  over  vhidi  J^octor  I'liackery*  then  presided, 

*  Thomas  Tha.kery,  D.D.  was  dliicair.i  nt  King's  College,  Cambridge.  He  ivas  a!' 
te-wanis  ati  assisiar.t  at  Eioii,  ami  bcianie  a  caiuliilate  for  the  Provoslshiii,  bin  failed.  In 
May.  ir-ie,   he  succeeded  INIr.  Cox,  ii.'   lli'j  Maiierbhii'  of  Ilanov,  School,  rnd  dicl  it. 
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aiul  altliougli  tliis  circumstance  is  not  inentioned  by  his  noble 
Bioivraplicr*,  yet  there  is  a  traditional  report  that  his  worthy 
nioth(,'r,  toircther  with  his  sister,  nol  only  accompanied,  but  ro- 
si(kHl  with  him  while  there. 

He  had  already  acquired  high  reputation  among  liis  school- 
fellows, olw'honi  young  Parr  j  was  head-boy,  when  Dr.  Sumner :(: 
became  Head  Master.  That  worthy  and  Icarjied  man  was  at  no 

loss  to  discover  the  hi"h  and  various  attainments  of  this  favou- 

o 

rite  youth,  who  liad  by  that  time,  in  addition  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  learned  languages,  addicted  liimself  to  French  and 
Ilalian. 

'Hk;  fame  of  Willinm  .hines  is  justly  dear  (o  Harrow,  nnJ 
there  are  at  this  day  some  memorials  preserved  in  remembrance 
of  so  celebrated  a  scholar.  There  is  a  print  of  him  in  the  Li- 
l)rary,  where  a  good  picture  ought  assuredly  to  be  placed.  A 
rumour  having  lately  prevailed,  that  his  name,  cut  with  his  own 
hand  on  a  pannel,  was  still  extant,  Dr.  Butler,  the  present 
worthy  Archididasadus,  offered  a  prize  book  to  any  boy  who 
should  discover  it.  This  was  at  length  effected  by  a  youth  of 
the  name  of  Piatt,  after  having  long  eluded  the  search  of  others, 
from  the  modesty  of  the  form,  and  size  of  the  letters.  It  is  now 
protected  by  a  square,  which  like  the  name,  is  coloured  black, 
for  the  purpose  of  designation. 

The  place  where  the  pear-tree  once  stood,  whence  he  fell  to 
the  ground,  is  still  pointed  out  in  Mrs.  Brown's  orchard ;  and 
the  boys  to  this  day  hold  that  master  in  abhorrence  who  placed 
him  in  the  shell  with  his  quondam  companions  of  the  fourth 

•  Lord  Teignmouth. 

f   Dr.  Parr  attained  this  honour  at  tite  age  of  fourtpen. 

+  Dr.  Robert  Sumner,  educated  at,  and  afterwards  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge,has  beei!  L-oijuueiiKirated  by  one  of  his  pupils  as  eminently  worthy  of  being  remem- 
bered "  for  his  talents,  integrity,  amiable  manners,  admirable  disposition,  and  exquisite 
learning;"  while  anotlier  has  inscribed  a  just  tribute  of  praise  on  his  monuinent  at  Har- 
row.     He  died  in  1/7  1,  at  the  a;.^c  of  forty-one. 

It  was  to  the  fostering  kitidncts,  judicious  cneouragement,  and  early  protection  of  thi» 
get\tleinan,  tiiat  Sir  William  Jones  '.v;is  ia  oatc  indebted  for  his  various  attainments,  and 
unrivalled  celebrity.     Parr,  .Jonc  i,  and  iflicddaii,  i-.cre  all   ilirtc,  and  at  one  time,  his 
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form ;  and  puiiishetl  liini  while  there  for  stupicUtij^  because  he 
had  not  kept  pace  with  them  while  confined  to  a  sick  bed,  from 
and  after  their  remove.  His  military  genius  too,  is  still  known 
to  tradition ;  nor  is  it  forgotten,  tliat  he  had  a  particular  taste 
both  for  fortification  and  horticulture,  two  passions  which  do 
not  very  readily  assimilate  ! 

While- at  this  seminary,  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  his 
school-fellow,  the  late  Sir  John  Parnell,  Baronet*,  who  was  re- 
lated to  a  celebrated  poet  of  the  same  name.  In  1760,  he  de- 
dicated an  imitation  of  Ode  xiv.  lib.  ii.  of  Horace,  to  this 
young  gentleman;  the  first  stanza  of  which,  perhaps,  excels  the 
original ;  — . 

*'  How  quickly  fades  the  vital  tlou'r ! 
Alas,  my  friend  !  each  silent  hour 

Steals  unpcrceived  away : 
The  early  joys  of  blooming  youth, 
Sweet  innocence,  and  dove-eyed  trutli. 

Are  destin'd  to  decay.'' 

Nor  were  the  praises  of  honest  Lj^on,  the  founder  of  Harrow 
School,  forgotten.  He  was  celebrated  in  Greek,  a  language  to- 
tally unknown  to  that  worthy,  but  unlearned  man  ! 

Atthe  age  of  seventeen,  Mr.  Jones  was  matriculated  at  Univer-. 
sity  College,  Oxford,  whither  his  mother  also  repaired  in  1 764, 
with  her  daughter.  HersonWilliamhad  been  originally  intended 
for  the  navy;  thoughts  were  next  entertained  of  placing  liim  in 
the  office  of  a  special  pleader;  and  this  new  destination,  ultimately 


*  Sir  Jolui  Parnell,  after  leaving  Harrow,  repaired  to  Ireland,  and  sat  for  many  years 
in  the  Parliameiit  of  his  native  country.  During  the  Earl  of  Nortiiington's  administra- 
tion, he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  and  Excise.  In  1/86,  lit; 
succeeded  the  Right  IIor»oural)le  John  Foster,  as  Cliancr  llor  of  the  Exchequer  ;  and  con- 
tinued to  fill  that  important  offict;  with  f;rcat  rcspet  ial)ility,  until  dismissed  by  the  iVL^r- 
tpiis  Cornwallis  for  his  disinterested  opposition  to  a  ie^'islati\c  union  with  Great  Britain. 

In  1796,  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Hayes  bcqucathrd  hiui  one  of  the  most  hoautiful 
estates  in  Ireland,  called  Avon  l.^alc,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow  ;  and  a  little  before  his 
death  he  is  said  to  have  presented  a  Ijook  to  Lady  Jones,  containing  many  ppccinicns  ol 
the  poetry  of  her  beloved  husband,  wliile  liis  school  fellow. 
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lixi'd  l)ini  lor  the  bar.  yMIct  n  vcsidonco  of  a  few  moiill)?, 
lie  was  unanimously  elected  a  scholar,  on  llie  Bcnet  fouiula- 
tiou  ;  and  soon  bcirnii  to  dis])1ny  a  lasle  for  Oriental  literature, 
without,  however,  neglecting  his  other  avocations.  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  also,  were  the  anuisenicnt  of  his  leisure  hours. 

At  the  ai>c  of  nineteen,  Mr.  Jones  became  the  tutor  of  Lord 
Althorpe,  now  Earl  S}>encer,  then  in  his  seventh  year;  and  ac- 
cordingly, in  17()7,  \ve  find  him  residing  at  Wimbledon  Park. 
About  the  same  time  he  also  obtained  a  Fellowship,  worth 
about  100/.  per  annum;  but  he  declined  the  office  of  Inter- 
preter for  Eastern  Languages,  when  offered  by  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  then  Prime  Minister,  doubtless,  out  of  compliment  to 
the  Spencer  family;  fondly  but  ineffectually  supposing,  that  his 
own  leeonnnendalion  would  ensure  it  (o  lMi)v.a,  a  Vvorthy  Sy- 
rian, who  had  been  his  instrueloi"  ! 

During  the  residence  of  the  nobleman  with  whom  he  was 
now  connected  in  town,  the  subject  of  this  memoir  did  not  dis- 
dain to  take  instructions  from  Sir  John  (lalim*,  in  the  art  of  dan- 
cincr ;  he  also  learned  the  use  of  the  broad  sword  from  a  Chelsea 
pensioner,  and  was  taught  riding  and  fencing  by  the  late  Mr. 
Angelo.  'I'he  utility  of  these  manly  exercises  is  fully  recognised 
by  Lord  C'hancillor  Clarendon,  who  recommended  that  they 
should  be  cultivated  at  both  our  universities. 

In  the  course  of  the  succeeding  sununer,  he  accompanied 
Lord  Spencer  for  a  few  months  to  Spa ;  and  on  his  retm-n,  by 
accidentally  perusing  the  celcbrateil  treatise  of  Sir  John  For- 
tescue,  "  De  Laudibus  Lcgum  Angliac,"  he  began  to  conceive  a 
high  opinion  of  the  municipal  institutions  of  the  country  which 
gave  him  birth.  It  is  true,  that  a  Vinerian  Professorship  for 
the  Common  Law  had  been  established  for  some  time  at  Ox- 
ford ;  and  that  in  1 758,  Doctor  Blackstone  commenced  his  cele- 
brated lectures;  and  that  the  first  volume  of  his  Commentaries 
appeared  in  1 764.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  Mr.  Jones  had 
hidierto  dh-ected  his  attention  exclusively  to  the  Civil  Law, 
Avhich  in  point  of  arrangement,  method,  and  distribution, 
must  be  frankly  allowed,  anterior  to  the  days  of  Lord  Hale  and 
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Sir  William  Blackstone,  to  have  been  superior  to  our  system  of 
municipal  jurisprudence ;  while  in  essence,  it  was,  is,  and  ever  will 
be,  in  every  possible  way,  interior.  This  indeed  is  fully  proved 
by  the  consideration,  that  our  own  native  jurisprudence  consti- 
tutes the  rule  of  conduct  for  the  inhabitants  of  that  sole  country 
ill  Euroi)e,  "  in  which  civil  liberty  is  the  very  end  and  scope 
of  the  Constitution."  *  "  We  must  not,"  says  a  celebrated 
Judge f,  "  carry  our  veneration  so  far  as  to  sacrifice  our  Alfred 
and  Edward  to  the  manes  of  Theodosius  and  Justinian :  we 
must  not  prefer  the  edict  of  the  Praetor,  or  the  rescript  of  the 
Roman  Emperor,  to  our  own  immemorial  customs,  or  the 
sanction  of  an  English  Parliament ;  unless  we  can  also  prefer 
the  despotic  monarchy  of  Rome  and  Byzantium,  for  whose 
meridians  the  former  were  calculated,  to  the  free  Constitution 
of  Britain,  which  the  latter  w^as  adapted  to  perpetuate."  From 
this  period  Mr.  Jones  was  fully  conscious  of  the  proud  pre- 
eminence of  our  civil  institutions;  and,  in  proportion  as  he  was 
disgusted  with  the  modern  innovations  supposed  to  proceed  from 
patronage,  influence,  and  corruption,  he  became  a  zealous  ad- 
Vi>cate  for  tlie  purity  of  election,  the  independence  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  original  principles  for 
the  purpose  of  renovation. 

Ileliad  also  taken  a  critical  survey  of  English  history,  and  had 
prcparetl  his  mind  decisivelytopronounce,  relative  to  those  trans- 
actions that  ixavc  birth  to  tlu;  civil  war  in  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teeiith  century.  On  this  occasion  he,  as  may  readily  be  expect- 
ed, took  part  with  Hampden,  Sidney,  and  the  great  men  who 
formed  the  Long  Parliament;  and  being  inflamed  with  youth- 
ful ardour,  carried  his  ]iatriotic  zeal  so  far,  as  to  compose  an 
Ode,  of  which  the  two  following  lines  will  convey  some  idea  :  — 

"  With  civic  wreatlis  of  choicest  oak  bedeck 
The  axe,  that  struck  at  tyrant  Charles's  neck  I" 

Such,  by  this  time,  was  Mr.  Jones's  celebrity  as  an  adejit  in 
the  Oriental  languages,  that  he  was  applied  to  on  tlie  part  of  Go- 

*  MoiiitMi.  Esp.  de  L.  1.  -\i.  t.  .25.  f  Sir  William  Blackst.  Com.  vol.  i.  p.  5. 
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vernniont,  to  grntily  tlie  King/of  Denmark,  so  far  as  to  trans- 
late a  nianuscrij3t  life  of  Nadir  Sliali  into  tlie  Frcncli  language. 
Tlie  only  reward  he  obtained  for  liis  labours  on  this  occasion, 
was  the  empty  compliment  of  being  nominated  F.  R.  S.  of  Co- 
penhagen: and  jnesented  with  a  barren  and  unproductive  re- 
eomnundalion  to  his  own  Sovereign. 

In  1 7(>J>,  he  aeeonipanied  T.ord  Althor})e  to  Harrow;  and 
about  this  time  he  appears  to  have  demonstrated  to  his  own  sa- 
tisfaction, the  completion  of  the  prophecies  respeefing  our 
Saviour,  in  four  distinct  propositions;  with  objections,  answers, 
and  corollaries,  aftei-  the  manner  of  a  malhematician;  yet,  un- 
like malhemalicians  in  geiieral,  lie  frankly  allows  that  there  arc 
"  diiliculties,"  which  he  does  not  know  how  to  solve.* 

Towards  the  end  of  17^'9»  he  again  accom]ianied  part  of  the 
Spencer  family  to  the  Continent,  and  resided  for  some  time  at 
Nice.  Yet  he  was  soon  tiied,  even  with  objects  "  rarely,  if 
ever  seen  in  his  native  country  ;  — olives,  myrtles,  pomegranates, 
palms,  vineyards,  aromatic  plants,  and  a  surprising  variety  of 
the  sweetest  flowers,  blooming  in  the  midst  of  winter.  But  the 
attraction  of  novelty  has  ceased,"  adds  he :  "  I  am  now  sa- 
tiated,  and  begin  to  feel  somewhat  of  disgust.  The  windows 
of  our  inn  are  scarcely  thirty  paces  from  the  sea,  and  as  Ovid 
beautifully  says  — 

"  Tired,  on  tlie  uniform  expanse  I  gaze." 

"  I  have,  therefore,  no  other  resource  than,  with  Cicero, 
to  count  the  waves ;  or,  with  Archimedes  and  Archytas,  to 
measure  the  sands.  I  cannot  describe  to  you  (Mr.  N.  B.  Hal- 
hed,)  how  weary  1  am  of  this  place,  nor  my  anxiety  to  be  again 
at  Oxford,  where  T  might  jest  with  yon,  or  philosoj)hize  with 
Poore." 

In  June  1 770,  we  fuid  him  in  Paris ;  and,  in  July,  at  Spa. 
On  lus  return  to  England,  some  time  after,  we  hear  of  Mr. 
Jones  being  employed  in  writing  a  tragedy,  entitletl,  "  Soli- 
man;"  and  on  the  19th  of  September  of  the  same  year,  we 

*  Lord  Teigninouth's  Life,  ed.  of  1807,  IT-  2,  and  (SO. 
GG   2 
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discover  tliat  he  was  admitted  a  student  of  the  Inner- Temple, 
having  previously  resigned  his  employment  in  the  family  of 
Earl  Spencer.  But,  on  this  occasion,  he  did  not  immediately 
imitate  Sir  William  Blackstone,  who,  from  the  moment  he 
became  a  member  of  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  abandoned  Poetry 
in  a  formal  address,  entitled,  "  The  Lawyer's  Farewell  to  his 
Muse."  On  the  contrary,  he  wrote  verses  as  usual;  and  in 
1774,  published  his  Commentaries  on  Asiatic  Poetry;  in 
which,  however,  he  seems  to  indicate  an  intelition  to  "  re- 
nounce the  pursuits  of  polite  literature,"  on  entering  upon  a 
career  which  will  supply  ampler  and  better  opportunities  of 
relieving  the  oppressed  ;  of  assisting  the  miserable ;  and  of 
checking  the  despotic  and  tyrannical.  Pie  also,  now,  for  the 
first  time,  expressed  a  determination  in  verse  to  renounce  ver- 
sification ;  and  on  his  being  called  to  the  Bar,  in  I??*,  he  soon 
discovered  that  the  law  was  a  jealous  science,  "which  would 
admit  of  no  partnership  with  the  Muses  ! 

In  this  determination,  our  author  invariably  persevered  for 
a  considerable  period. 

In  1773,  an  idea  seems  to  have  been  formed  by  his  friends, 
of  obtaining  the  Turkish  embassy  for  him ;  but  he  rejected  the 
scheme,  adding,  "  I  will  live  in  my  own  country,  which  cannot 
easily  spare  good  subjects."  What  a  pity,  that  he  did  not 
unalterably  persevere  in  so  just  and  so  generous  a  resolution  ! 

It  was  not  until  1775,  that  our  joung lawyer  appears  to  liave 
addicted  himself  to  the  })ractical  part  of  his  profession.  In  the 
early  part  of  that  yaw  he  repaired  to  Oxford,  for  the  })urpose 
of  attending  the  spring  circuit  and  sessions;  and  in  1776,  lie 
went  down  to  Westminster  Hall,  daily,  during  the  respective 
terms,  and  regularly  arrayed  in  his  gown  and  wig,  occupied 
the  place  of  an  ntfe?^  l/arristei-  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
where  Lord  Mansfield,  at  that  period,  presided,  with  no  small 
share  of  dignity. 

In  1776,  he  was  nominated  by  Lord  Chancellor  Bathurst 
one  of  the  Conunissioners  of  Bankrupts;  an  oflice,  at  that  pe- 
riod, of  but  little  (.luoliunenl,  and,  consc(|ui'n(ly,  was  fre- 
quently called  by  his  professional  duties  to  Guildhall.     Not- 
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withstanding  all  these  avocations,  accompanied  as  they  were 
with  a  Httle  chamber  practice,  at  his  ai>artments  in  Lamb's 
Buildings,  he  actually  found  time  to  translate  Isjjcus. 

Nor  were  studies  of  another  kind  wanting  to  occupy  his 
leisure  hours.  In  a  letter  to  Lord  Althorpc,  dated  Novem- 
ber 13,  1776,  he  describes  a  variety  of  curious  and  interesting 
experiments,  made  on  the  Gijmnoius,  or  electrical  eel,  by  means 
of  a  curious  apparatus  made  for  that  purpose.  "  These  are 
pleasant  amusements,"  adds  he,  "  and  objects  of  a  just  curi- 
osity, w  hen  they  fall  occasionally  in  our  way ;  but  such  expe- 
riments might  have  been  exhibilcd  at  i^iris,  Madrid,  or  Pe- 
te)-sbu)-gh,  xvhcrc  f/ir  jjltilosaplios,  ivliu  (ur  (Uncovering  m"w senses 
in  other  a?i7'mals,  are  tiot  jyrmitted  to  tisc  their  own  freely  ;  and 
believe  me,  my  dear  Lord,  it  is  not  by  electrical  experiments, 
nor  by  triangular  instruments,  nor  by  conductors  of  wire,  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  avcit  the  black  storui  which  hangs  over  us. 
Let  you  and  me,  therefore,  be  philosophers  now  and  then, 
but  citizens  always  ;  let  us  some  times  observe  with  eagerness 
the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  but  let  ns  incessantly  watch,  with  jea- 
lousy, the  satellites  of  the  King. 

"  Do  you  hear  any  certain  intelligence  concerning  An^e- 
rica?  Mr.  Owen  Cambridge  has  just  informed  me,  that  a 
New  York  Gazette  is  brought  over,  in  which  the  late  uncer- 
tain accounts  are  confirmed  in  their  full  extent,  with  this  im- 
portant addition,  that  three  counties  of  Maryland  have  ollcrf  d, 
not  only  submission,  but  as-sistance,  to  General  Howe.  Tins 
may,  or  may  not,  be  true. Farewell  I" 

In  another  epistle,  dated  November  11,  he  praises  the  pre- 
sent Lord  Spencer  for  entertaining  "  that  ingenuous  distrust 
which  Epicharmus  calls  a  sinexv  qfivisdatn."  He  also  compli- 
ments him  on  his  desire  to  restore  the  constitution  to  its  pri- 
mitive lustre.  "  The  very  idea  fixes  me  with  rapture.  No, 
my  dear  Lcnxl,  never  believe  that  any  thing  is  impossible  to 
virtue ;  no,  if  ten  such  as  you,  conceive  such  sentiments  as 
your-letter  contains,  and  express  them  as  forcibly;  if  you  re- 
tain these  sentiments,  as  you  certainly  will,  when  you  take  your 
place  in  parliament,  I  will  not  despair  of  seeing  the  most  glo- 
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rious  of  sights,  a  nation  fredi)  governed  by  its  otvn  laXi'S.  Ttiiv 
I  promise,  that,  if  such  a  decemvirate  should  ever  attempt  to 
restore  our  constitutional  libcity  by  constitutional  means,  I 
would  exert  in  this  cause  such  talents  as  I  have ;  and,  even  il 
I  were  oppressed  with  sickness,  and  torn  with  pain,  would 
start  from  my  couch,  and  exclaim  with  Trebonius,  '  If  you 
mean  to  act  worthily,  ()  Romans  !   I  am  well.'  " 

Alluding  to  the  recent  debates  in  Parliament  about  the  Ame- 
rican Mar,  now  become  an  important  subject  both  with  him 
and  the  nation,  he  adds,  — "  Loid  Chatham  spoke  with  a 
noble  vigour  for  a  veteran  orator  ;  and  your  Bishop*  pronoun- 
ced an  cle<iant  hai'anmic.  I  wish  Lonl  Granby  had  more 
courage  as  a  public 'sj)eaker ;  all  men  speak  highly  of  him; 
but  he  will  never  be  eloquent  till  he  is  less  modest. 

"  Charles  Fox  poured  out,  with  a>nay.iiig  rapidity,  a  conti- 
nued invective  against  Lord  CI.  Genuaiuej ;  and  Burke  was  so 
])athetic,  that  nuuiy  declare  they  saw  him  shed  tears.  The 
ministers  in  both  houses  were  sullen  and  reserved;  but  Lord 
Sandv^ich  boldly  contradicted  the  Duke  of  Richmond  on  the 
state  of  the  navy.  1  grieve  that  our  senate  is  dwindletl  into  a 
school  ot  rhetoric,  where  men  rise  to  display  their  abilities 
rather  than  to  deliberate;  and  wish  to  be  admired,  without 
hoping  to  convince.  Adieu,  my  dear  Lord  !  I  steal  these 
few  moments  from  a  dry  legal  investigation  ;  but  I  coukl  not 
defer  the  pleasure  of  answering  a  letter  which  gave  me  inex- 
pressible delight." 

We  now  find  hiu^i  constantly  emjiloyetl  in  his  professional 
studies;  for,  in  a  written  communication  to  a  learned  friend, 
i]:V.'.d  July  1777,  he  expresses  himself  as  follows: — "  My 
lart  employments,  attendance  in  courts,  incessant  studies,  the 
arrangement  of  pleadings,  trials  of  causes,  and  opinions  to 
clients,  scarcely  allow  me  a  few  moments  for  eating  and 
sleeping." 

Exertions  such  as  these,  naturally  produced  ill-health  ;  and 

*  Pfiiiajii  tlie  Bii.lK)jj  ol  St.  Asapli. 
f  Aficiwaids  ciealcil  Viscount  Sackvillc. 
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we  accordingly  lind  our  yoiinp;  barrister  passing  the  Cliristuias 
of  1777-78,  at  Ratli,  for  the  piujiose  of  paying  liis  respects 
"  to  the  Naiads  of  the  Hot  Springs."  Wliiie  there,  he  ap- 
pears to  liave  lived  in  the  house  of  hiii  "  old  Master  Evans," 
whose  "  liarp  he  preferred  to  the  Thcban  lyre,  as  much  as  he 
preferred  Wales  to  ancient  or  modern  Egypt." 

Wilkes  was  a  resident  at  this  gay  place  at  the  same  time,  and 
Mr.  Jones  appears,  while  he  frequented  his  company,  to  have  de- 
tested his  morals  as  much  as  he  approved  of  his  patriotism. 

Soon  after  this  short  relaxation,  which  occurred  in  1778,  he 
published  a  translation  of  the  ten  remaining  Orations  of 
the  preceptor  ol  Demosthenes.  On  this  occasion  he  pre- 
sent(>d  a  copy  to  Mr.  Buikc,  wliose  friendship  he  cultivate<l, 
and  whose  politics,  at  this  eventful  period  of  the  American 
war,  Avere  entirely  congenial  to  his  own.  lie  also  appears  to 
have  lived  in  some  degree  of  intimacy  with  Dr.  Gilbert 
Stuart,  who  had  entered  the  lists  aj^ainst  his  countrvnian  Dr. 
Robeitson,  as  the  champion  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots ;  and 
who  about  this  period,  introduced  Dr.  Gillies  to  his  acquain- 
tance, as  the  translator  of  J^ysias.  Dean  Tucker,  in  1778, 
addressed  a  letter  to  him,  in  Mhich  he  seems  to  assume  credit 
for  having  confuted  Mr.  Locke's  system.  Some  of  the  Scotch 
metaphysicians  have  since  been  busily  employed  in  the  same 
pursuit. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1778  that  Mr.  Jones,  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  Lord  Althorpe,  at  that  period  a  Captain  in 
the  Northamptonshire  Militia,  then  stationed  at  Warley  Camp, 
hints  at  his  wish  to  obtain  a  legal  appointment  in  India. 
"  The  disappointment  to  which  you  allude,"  observes  he, 
"  and  concerning  which  you  say  so  many  friendly  things  to 
me,  is  not  yet  certain.  My  competitor  is  not  yet  nominated  : 
many  doubt  whether  he  will  be ;  I  inink  he  will  not,  unless 
the  Chancellor  should  pi-ess  it  strojigly.  It  is  still  the  opi- 
nion and  wish  of  the  Bar,  that  I  should  be  the  man.  I  be- 
lieve the  minister  *  hardly  knows  his  own  mind.     I  cftnnot 

*  Lord  North. 
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legally  be  appointed  till  January,  because  I  am  not  a  Bar- 
rister of  five  years  standing  till  that  time :  now,  many  believe 
that  they  keep  the  place  open  for  me  till  I  am  qualified. 

"  I  certainly  wish  lo  have  it,  becansc  I  wish  to  have  Iwenty 
thousand  pounds  in  my  pocket  before  1  am  eight-aiul-thirty 
3'earsold;  and  then  I  might  contribute  in  scmie  little  degree 
towards  the  service  of  my  country  in  Parliament,  as  well  as 
at  the  Bar,  "without  selling  my  liberty  to  a  patron,  as  too  many 
of  my  profession  are  not  ashamed  of  doing  ;  and  I  might  be  a 
speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  full  vigour  and 
maturity  of  my  age ;  whereas  in  the  slow  career  of  Westmin- 
ster Hall,  I  should  not,  perhaps,  even  with  the  best  success, 
acquire  the  same  independent  station,  till  the  age  at  which 
Cicero  was  killed.  But  be  assured,  my  dear  Lord,  that  if 
the  minister  be  offended  at  the  style  in  which  I  have  spoken, 
and  will  speak,  of  public  ailairs,  and  on  that  account  should 
refuse  to  give  me  a  judgeship,  I  shall  not  be  at  all  mortified, 
having  already  a  very-decent  competence,  without  a  debt  or 
a  care  of  any  kind." 

In  another  letter,  dated  Temple,  Feb.  4,  1780,  he  exprescs 
himself  as  follows,  to  his  quondam  pupil :  "  When  shall  we 
meet,  and  where,  that  we  may  talk  over  these*  and  other 
matters  ?     There  are  some  topics  which  will  be  more  })roperly 


•  'I'liis  ulludcs  (()  a  loriini-  |Mrt  o(  his  IdUr,  in  ulii.li  lie  iccoiniiiti.ils  <-arly  Imliits 
of  eloquence — "  hai)its  they  are,  no  less  tlian  playing  on  a  niu;iical  insiriimt  nt,  or 
lian'Hiiig  a  pencil  :  and  as  the  best  n.usic'.:ins  and  finest  painters,  begin  with  l>layliig 
sometimes  out  ..f  tune,  and  drawing  out  of  proportion,  so  tiie  greatest  orators  must 
bp;^in  with  leaving  some  periods  unfinished,  and,  periiajis,  with  sitting  down  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence. 

"  I,  is  only  by  toiitiinird  >ist>,  that  .1  speaker  is  fnai)lKl  to  rNjireSS  his  ideas  wiih 
l-iccision  and  soundness  ;  and  to  provide  at  the  beginning  of  a  pui«)d,  lor  the  coiiclw- 
8,ion  of  it  ;  but  10  this  facility  of  speaking,  the  habit  of  w,iting  rapidly  coniiibut(s  in  a 
wonderful  i!e;;rec. 

"  I  would  certainly  impress  this  truth  upon  your  mind,  my  dear  tii.'nd,  because  I 
am  fully  convinced  that  ail  Engliibnian's  rial  imponance  in  h's  coiiniry,  will  always 
be  in  a  coinpuund  ratio  of  his  virtue,  his  knowle.lge,  and  his  eloquence,  without  all  of 
which  qualities  little  real  utility  can  result  fiini  either  of  ilieni  apart  :  and  J  am  no 
less  peVsuaded,  that  a  virtuous  and  kiiowing  n.an,  who  has  no  natural  impediiiant,  may 
by  habit  acquire  perfect  eloquence,  as  certainly  as  a  heulthy  man,  who  has  ihc  use  ol  his 
Hiuscks,  rriay  learn  10  swim  or  10  state."  \ 
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discussed  in  conversation  than  U})on  paper ;  I  mean  on  ac- 
count of  their  copiousness  ;  lor  believe  me,  I  should  not  be  con- 
cerned, if  all  that  I  write  were  copied  at  the  post-olfice,  and 
reatl  before  tlic  Kin<r  in  Council.     ******** 

*  *  V|»  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

"  At  the  same  time,  I  solenuily  declare,  that  I  will  not 
enlist  under  the  banners  of  a  party  ;  a  declaration  which  I 
believe  useless,  because  no  party  will  receive  a  man,  deter- 
mined as  I  am,   to  think  for  himself. 

"  To  you  alone,  my  friend,  and  to  your  interests,  I  am 
(irmly  atlaehed,  both  fiom  early  habits,  and  from  mature 
reason  ;  from  ancient  alleetion  inichanned  for  a  single  moment, 
and  from  a  full  eonviction  that  siieh  alleetion  was  well  j)laced. 
The  views  and  wishes  of  all  other  men  I  will  analyse  and 
weiirh,  with  that  suspicion  and  slowness  of  belielj  which  my 
experience,  such  as  it  is,  has  tauivht  me :  and  to  be  more  par- 
ticular, although  1  will  be  jealous  of  the  regal  part  of  our 
constitution,  and  always  lend  an  arm  towards  restraining  its 
proud  waves  within  due  limits ;  yet  my  most  vigilant  and 
strenuous  efTorts  shall  be  directed  against  any  oligarchy  that 
may  arise;  being  convinced,  that  on  the  popular  part  of  every 
government  depends  its  real  force,  the  obligation  of  its  laws, 
its  weliiire,   its  security,  its  permanence." 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  ISIr.  Jones  was  so  deeply 
smitten  with  the  love  of  Oriental  literature,  as  to  be  anxious  to 
repair  to  Bengal,  in  quality  of  a  Judge.  A  vacancy  at  this 
very  time  had  occurred  on  the  Bench;  but  powerful  preten- 
sions \vere  exhibited  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hargrave,  an  eminent 
Barrister,  now  Recorder  of  Liverpool,  and  a  King's  Counsel. 
This  reeondite  lawyer  had  early  distiugin'shed  himself  in  the 
celebrated  eas(>  o\'  Someret,  the  Negro,  aiul  it  was  owing  to 
his  learned  r  s-arches,  and  very  elaborate  argument,  that  this 
great  subject,  involving  the  general  question  of  slavciy,  in 
respect  to  England,  was  brought  to  a  speedy  issue.  At  this 
period  he  stood  so  high,  both  with  the  Chancellor,*  and  the 

*  Lor-?  Tl\urlotv. 
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Minister,*  tliat  it  was  supposed  this  office  had  been  kept 
open  to  suit  his  convenience;  and  his  name  actually  appeared 
in  the  Court  Kalendar,  for  two  subsequent  years,  as  the  success- 
ful candidate.  Mr.  Jones,  who  supposed  that  his  friend  had 
the  option  of  either  going  to  Bengal,  in  a  judicial  capacity, 
or  of  obtaining  some  professional  appointment  in  England, 
naturally  hoped  that  he  would  accept  of  the  latter.  He 
accordingly  asked  him,  if  the  situation  of  a  Master  in  Chan- 
cer}' would  not  prove  equally  agreeable  ?  by  means  of  a  letter, 
•which  is  at  present  unfortunately  mislaid ;  but  tlie  answer  is 
here  inserted,  as  it  tends  equally  to  the  honour  of  both 
parties. 

Copy  of  a  Letter  from  F.  Hargiave,  Esq.  to  William  Jones^  Eaq. 

"  Dear  Sir,  "  Boswell  Court,  5th  July,  1778. 

"  I  entreat  that  you  will  not  be  offended  at  my  so  long  post- 
poning to  answer  your  friendly  letter.  No  person  who  knows 
me  can  doubt  the  personal  regard  and  respect  I  have  for  you. 
Indeed  I  have  never  failed  expressing  them,  when  your  name 
has  been  mentioned  by  olhcis,  or  I  hnvo  foiiiul  (he  oj)|)orlu- 
nity  of  introducing  it.  But  bel'ore  1  wrote  to  you,  1  wished  to 
be  at  liberty  to  be  as  open  and  explicit  with  you,  as  you  have 
been  to  me ;  and  to  inform  you  precisely,  what  my  situation  Is 
in  respect  to  the  office  to  which  wo  both  seem  desiious  of  suc- 
ceeding. Having,  however,  now  waited  foi-  a  considerable 
time,  and  still  being  under  the  same  difficulty  I  was  at  first 
embarassed  with,  I  can  no  longer  forbear  acknowledging  your 
kind  favour.  I  confess  that  my  original  objections  to  going 
as  a  judge  to  Bengal,  at  length  yielded  to  very  pressing  rea- 
sons of  convenience  ;  and  that,  I  therefore  ex})lained  my  wishes 
where  only  they  had  a  chance  of  being  efi'ectually  attended  to. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  I  acknowledged  the  superiority  of  your 
pretensions ;  and  I  stated  my  desire  in  a  manner  which  evin- 
ced that  nothing  less  than  the  particular  situation  of  my  af- 
fairs could  prompt  me  to  be  a  candidate  for  an  office,  which 

*  Lord  Nonli. 
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your  rare  and  extraordinary  endowments  so  strongly  qunlify 
you  to  fill,  and  to  which  the  most  vahiable  of  my  few  acquire- 
ments are  certainly  Ibreion  and  inapplicable.  Nay,  since  your 
letter,  I  have  even  gone  the  lengtli  of  ahnost  retreating  from 
my  fn-st  ap])lication ;  thougli,  in  so  doing,  1  contradicted  my 
own  jndgment,  and  that  of  several  friends.  What  the  event  is 
likely  to  be,  I  am  not  able  to  guess. 
"  Dear  Sir,  I  remain, 

"  with  great  regard  atid  esteem, 

"  your  very  faitiifiil  friend  and  servant, 
"  FitANcis  IIakorave." 

"  P.  S.  One  line,  assining  me  that  the  explanation  1  now  send 
h  satislactory,  will  relieve  me  irom  a  great  deal  of  pain." 

"William  JiMies,  \'W\.  Innor  Tcmpl(\" 

In  1780.  Mr.  Jones  expressed  his  ablu)rrence  of  the  Ame- 
rican war,  ill  lin  ode  entitled,  "  Julii  ]\lelesigoni,  ad  Liberta- 
lem*,"  Avhich  assiuucd  name  is  the  anagram  of  his  own ;  and 
this  is  said  to  have  lost  him  twenty  votes,  when  lie  tendered 
liis  services  at  a  celebrated  scat  of  learning  and  the  muses  ! 

*'  Virtua  renascens  quern  jubet  ad  scnos, 
Spartaiiain  avitos  ducite  tibiam  ? 
Quis  fortium  coetus"  &c. 

Nearly  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  writing  odes  to,  and 
makin'v  speeches  in  favour  of  public  liberty,  Mr.  Jones  deter- 
mined to  offer  himself  a  cantlidate  to  represent  that  Univer- 
sity in  Parliament,  where  he  had  been  educated.  The  follow- 
ino-  is  an  original,  and  hitherto  unpublished  letter,  written 
from  him  to  a  oentleman,  of  whom  honourable  mention  has 
been  so  recently  made. 

*  See  Works,  edited  and  published  by  Lady  Jones,  4to  edition,  (i799,)  vol.  iv. 
j).  581. 
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«  Lamb's  Builditigs,  Temple,  Scl  May,  1 7bO. 
"  Sir, 
"  Sir  Roger  Newtligate  having  declared  his  intention  oi"  va- 
cating his  seat  in  Parliament  for  Oxford,  at  the  general  elec- 
tion,  the  University  will  then  be  called  upon  to  chuse  a  per- 
son, c  grauio  Academia',  to  represent  them,  and  to  "  protect  in 
the  legislature,  the  rights  of  the  republic  of  letters;"  tor  which 
noble  purpose,  as  Sir  Wilham  Bhickslone  observes,   the  privi- 
lege of  sending  re})rcsentatives  was  iirsr  granted  to  ihiit  learn- 
ed body.      Mr.  Scott,  LI..  D.,  and  Fellow  of  University  Col- 
leoe.  havinix  (Kclarod  himself  a  candidate,    uiany  ol'iny  fiiends 
have  urged   me  to   enter  into  a  competiti'  ^  with  him,   bemg 
partial  enough  to  insist  that  my  pretense.    .  are  every  way 
equal  to  his.       Since  the  University  has  a  noble  rule,    that 
the  candidates  ;,hall  not  canvass  in  person,    nothing  but   the 
warmest  exertions  of  my  frientls  can  procure  me  a  prospect  of 
success,  as  Mr.  Scott  had  the  great  advantage  of  starting  first. 
Your  exertions,  good  word,  and  inilucnce,  in  my  favour,  will 
confer  both  the  highebt  honour  and  obligation  upon, 
"  Sir, 

"  your  very  faithful,  humble  servant, 

«  W.  Jones." 

*'  F.  Hargrave,  Esq." 

On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Jones  had  two  formidable  competi- 
tors, of  whom  he  himself  said,  "  that  he  respected  the  benevo- 
lence of  Sir  William  Dolben,  as  nnich  as  he  admired  the  c;,k- 
tensive  erudition  and  fine  taste  of  Dr.,  (now  Sir  A\'illiam,) 
Scott,  akhough  their  politics  were  the  reverse  of  his  own." 

He  himself  had  been  the  champion  of  the  University  in  a 
dispute  with  M.  du  Perron  ;  he  had  become  its  })ride  and  its 
ornament,  in  consequence  of  his  extensive  genius,  learning, 
and  high  attainments ;  but  he  was  mainly  deficient  in  what  is 
usually  termed  pnidaice  ;  for  he  deemed  it  cowardice  to  con- 
ceal political  opinions  obnoxious  to  the  heads  of  most,  il  not 
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oi  nil   the  coUojres  of    ()\loitl ;   tlio  justice  ami   propriety  of 
M  hich,  were  soon  after  fully  recognised  by  the  whole  nation. 

"  As  to  principles  in  politics,  if  my  success  at  Oxford,"  he 
observes,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  "  at  any  future  time,  depend 
on  a  change  of  them,  my  cause  is  hopeless  ;  I  cannot  alter  or 
conceal  them  without  abandoning  either  my  reason  or  my  in- 
tegrity ;  the  first  of  which  is  my  only  guide,  and  the  second 
my  chief  comfojt  in  this  ])assnge  through  life.  Were  I  in- 
clined to  boast  of  any  thing,  I  should  certainly  boast  of  mak- 
ing those  principles  my  rule  of  conduct,  which  I  learned  from 
the  best  of  men  in  ancient  and  modern  times ;  and  which,  my 
reason  tells  me,  are  conducive  to  the  hapi)iness  of  mankind." 

The   Parliament  having  been   suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
dissolved,  Mr.  Jones  immediately  communicated  his  intentions 
of  resigning  his  pretensions,  in  an  official  letter  to  Dr.  Wheel- 
er ;  and  is  said  to  have  promised  his  vote  at  the  election,  to 
the  present  Sir  William  Scott,  who  was  of  the  same  college 
with  hiuiself,   but  who  also  declined.     It  would  appear  that 
those  who  dreaded  the  talents  and  the  integrity  of  the  last  candi- 
date, had  recourse  to  dark  whispers  against  his  character ;  and 
he  whose  generous  nature  taught  him  to  demand,  "  whether 
his  country  shall  be  free  in  form  only,   or  in  substance?"  was 
even  accused,  on  this  occasion,  of  conspiring  to  overturn  the 
constitution  !    that  very   constitution  which  it  was  the  pride 
of  his  heart  to  restore,  fortily,  and  uphold  ! 

The  disgraceful  tmnnlts  which  took  place  about  this  period 
in  the  Metropolis,  and  which  appear  to  have  arisen  out  of  a 
remnant  of  the  intolerant  spirit  of  a  former  age,  induced  our 
learned  barrister  to  publish  a  plan  for  suppressing  riots,  with- 
out calling  in  the  aid  of  the  military.  In  the  course  of  the 
summer,  he  passed  a  fortnight  at  Paris,  whither  he  had  repair- 
ed during  the  preceding  year,  for  the  express  purpose  of  visit- 
ing Dr.  Franklin  at  Passy ;  a  cucumstance  of  whic  h  his  bio- 
grapher need  not  to  liavebeen  ashamed,  as  Mr.  Binke  had 
declared  in  open  Parliament,  that  he  deemed  it  one  of  tiie 
greatest  honours  and  comforts  of  his  hfe,  to  carry  on  a  corres- 
pondence with  that  great  philosopher,  during  all  the  rancour 
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and  bitterness  of  a  civil  war*.  Here  too,  it  ought  to  be  re- 
marked, that  even  at  this  early  period,  (1780,)  he  expressed 
his  just  abhorrence  to  the  slave  trade  :  — 

"  I  pass  with  haste  by  the  coast  of  Africa,  whence  my  mind 
turns  with  indignation  at  the  abominable  traffic  in  the  human 
species,  from  which  a  part  of  our  countrymen  dare  to  derive 
their  most  inauspicious  wealth.  Sugar,  it  has  been  said,  would 
be  dear,  if  it  were  not  worked  by  Blach  in  the  Westcin  is- 
lands ;  as  if  the  most  laborious,  the  most  dangerous  works, 
were  not  carried  on  in  every  country,  but  chiefly  in  England, 
hy  freemen  ;  in  fact,  they  are  so  carried  on  with  infinitely  more 
advantage,  for  there  is  an  alacrity  in  the  consciousness  of  free- 
dom, and  a  gloomy,  sullen  indolence  in  a  consciousness  of  sla- 
very ;  but  let  sugar  be  as  dear  as  it  may,  it  is  better  to  eat 
none,  to  eat  honey,  if  sweetness  only  be  palatable ;  —  better  to 
eat  aloes  or  coloquintida,  than  violate  a  primary  law  of  na- 
ture, impressed  on  every  heart  not  imbruted  by  avaiice,  than 
rob  one  human  creature  of  those  eternal  rights  of  which  no 
law  upon  earth  can  justly  deprive  him." 

About  this  period,  we  find  Mr.  Jones  a  leading  member  of 
the  Turk's  Head  Club,  a  society  which  originated  with  Burke, 
Johnson,  and  Reynolds,  and  being  at  length  extended  to  forty 
members,  the  precise  number  of  the  French  Academy,  includ- 
ed men  of  the  first  genius  and  talents  in  the  country.  He  now 
proposed  and  obtained  an  unanimous  admission  for  tlio  Bishop 
of  St.  Asaph,  and  that  too,  at  a  time  when  the  great  and  vir- 
tuous Lord  Camden,  and  the  bishop  of  Chester,  had  been  most 
unaccountably  excluded. 

In  the  spring  of  1781,  we  find  our  author  in  Wales;  and 
durnig  an  excursion  to  Abergavenny,  on  March  31,  he  pen- 
ned his  famous  ode  in  imitation  of  Alcasus : 

"  What  constitutes  a  state  ? 
Not  high-rais'd  battlement  or  labour' d  mound, 
Thick  wall  or  moated  gate  ; 

*  Mr.  Jones  intenJcd  al  one  time  to  have  wriucn  a  liiitovy  of  the  American  Kevo- 
4ut!oD, 
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Not  cities  proud,  with  spires  and  turrets  crown'd  ; 

Not  bays  and  broad-arm'd  ports, 
Where,  haughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride  ; 

Not  starr'd  and  spangl'd  courts, 
Where  lovv-brovv'd  Baseness  wafts  perfume  to  Pride." 

After  stating  tliat  it  consists  in  "  Men  who  tlieir  duties  know; 
but  know  their  rights ;  and,  knowing,  dare  maintain,"  he  con- 
cludes with  a  stanza  expressive  of  his  political  opinions  at  that 
jnoment : 

«  Such  was  this  heav'u-lov*d  isle, 
Thau  Lesbos  fairer,  and  the  Cretaii  shore  ! 

No  more  shall  Freedom  smile  ? 
Shall  Britons  languish,  and  be  men  no  more  ?'' 

Some  little  time  anterior  to  this  indeed,  he  had  re-strung 
liis  lyre  on  a  very  temptinnj  occasion.  This  was  in  consequence 
of  the  marriage  of  Viscount  Althorpc  with  M'<^  Lavhiia 
Bino-ham,  when  he  composed  an  ode  which,  in  remembrance 
of  his  former  promise  to  abjure  poetry,  he  termed,  "  the  Muse 
recalled,"  as  may  be  perceived  from  the  first  stanza :  — 

"  Return,  celestial  Muse  ! 
By  whose  bright  fingers,  o'er  my  infimt  head, 
LuU'd  with  immortal  sympathy,  were  spread 
Fresh  bays,  and  flow'rets  of  a  thousand  hues  ; 

Return  !  thy  golden  lyre, 
Chorded  with  sunny  rays  of  temper'd  fire, 
Which  in  Astrsea's  fane  I  fondly  hung, 

Bold  I  reclaim  :  but,  ah  !  sweet  maid, 

Bereft  of  thy  propitious  aid, 
My  voice  is  tuneless,  and  my  harp  unstrung. 
In  vain  I  call :  — what  charm,  what  potent  spell. 
Shall  kindle  into  life,  the  long-unwakened  shell  ? 

It  will  appear  by  the  following  original  connnunication,  that 
he  was  now  busied  about  his  work  on  the  «  Law  of  Bailment." 

11 
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Letter  from  IV.  Junes,  Esq.  to  Fraticis  Hargrave,  Esq. 

"  Lanib'H  Buildir.gs,  Tempi f,  1  Ttli  Juno,  1781. 
'■•  My 'I'.r   K;r, 

not,  to  inrorni  mo  wliere  I  can  prociiif,  Christiani  T/iuynasii 
dc  Usu  I'radiri)  Dc/clrhui:  I )iJJl(:ilU7n(V  .hnr:  lionumi,  dr  ('nljxi- 
rurri  J*rr/::dtUiom  in  (J(/nt/Ucfihio:,  JIu);/-.   170  3.* 

"  I  h^rJ  wr:v.-u  a  LvAt  <li^-:erta:io:i  o:.  ih-:  -^::,-s  s^i /;::.  \.:- 
for.';  I  Vu(:7i  \\\i-x  l^ioma.-j'u.?  h.ui  hanciiwl  \i :  and  «=  Vy:uty:T- 
shoek  speaks  highly  of  that  author,  I  am  very  desirous  ot  see- 
iiio-  how  he  treats  it.  ]Mv  dissertation  I  shall  be«^  leave  to  sub- 
mit  to  your  tViendly  inspection  berbre  I  venture  to  let  it  sec 
the  light.  I  would  call  upon  you,  but  have  a  little  chamber 
business  which  conliucs  nie. 

'*  1  am,  Dear  ISir, 

"  your  most  faithful  Servant, 

"  W.  Jones." 
«  Francis  Hargrave,  E^q.  Bos  well  Court." 

When  that  elaborate  and  erudite  work  was  finished,  he  did 
not  fail  to  transmit  a  copy,  in  which  he  owns  himself  indebted 
to  his  friend,  accomj)anied  by  the  following  letter  : 

Letter  from  IV.  Junes,  Esq.  to  Erancis  llar^jmr,  Esq. 

"  Lamb's  Buildings,  Temple,  29th  June,  1781. 
"  My  dear  Sir, 
'*  Do  me  the  honour  to  accept  a  copy  of  my  Essay  on  the 
Doctrine  of  Bailme?it ;  the  fruit  (however  slender)  of  some  at- 
tention and  reading.  It  should  have  been  bound ;  but  the 
ink  is  loo  fresh,  and  would  run  if  the  sheets  were  pressed. 
The  book  is  not  yet  publishetl ;  and  you  will  oblige  me  infi- 

*  This  work  was  not  at  thai  period  in  the  very  extensive  hbrary  of  diis  gentleman  ; 
but  it  rosy  be  found  in  thai  of  Lincoln's  Inn: 
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nitcly  if  you  will  point  out  such  inaccuracies  in  it,  a?  may  oc- 
cur to  you.  I  could  cancel  a  sheet  or  two  without  much  de- 
lay. One  or  two  slips  I  have  myself  detected  ;  but  they  were 
of  no  great  moment.  New  materials  or  cases,  of  whicli  I  am 
not  now  apprized,  I  must  reserve  for  a  second  edition. 

"  If  it  be  true  that  you  have  accepted  an  appointment  of 
so  much  consequence  to  the  nation  as  that  of  counsel  to  the 
Treasury,  give  me  leave  to  congratulate  the  public ;  and  if  the 
place  be  agreeable  to  yourself,  as  it  will  be  useful  to  your  coun- 
try, no  man  will  more  sincerely  rejoice  than, 
"  My  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  very  faillil'ul  and  obedient  Servant, 

"  W.  Jones." 
"  Francis  Hargrave,  Esq.  Boswell  Court." 

About  the  same  time,  the  subject  of  this  memoir  became  a 
frequenter  of  the  "  Society  for  Constitutional  Information," 
which  had  sprung  out  of  another  called  "  the  Bill  of  Rights  ;" 
and  both  had  powerfully,  although  unsuccessfully,  opposed  the 
commencement  and  progress  of  that  war  with  America,  which 
ended  in  her  emancipation  and  independence. 

The  latter  consisted  of  several  members  ol"  parliamont,  and 
other  still  more  distinguished  persons,  among  whom  we  find 
enrolled,  the  names  of  Tooke,  Romilly,  and  Jones.  The  avow- 
ed object  of  their  meeting  was  to  enlighten  the  people  at 
large,  respecting  their  own  rights,  and  also  to  enable  them 
to  uphold  the  same,  by  means  of  purity  of  election.  Accord- 
ingly, pavliamentary  reform,  not  on  the  principles  of  annual 
parliaments  and  universal  suffrage,  afterwards  advocated  by 
the  late  Duke  of  Richmond ;  but  on  the  ancient  bases  of 
wealth  and  population,  by  means  of  an  excision  of  the  noto- 
riously rotten  boroughs,  as  admirably  elicited,  laid  down,  and 
illustrated,  in  the  plan  of  the  Right  Honourable  William  Pitt. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Jones,  at  this  period,  "  that  the 
constitution  of  England,  is  in  no  respect  inferior  to  that  of 
Rome  or  Athens;"  and  it  was  his  pride  to  contribute  to  its 
strength  and  duration. 
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In  the  spring  of  1782,  we  accordingly  find  him  employed 
in  refuting  some  of  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  writings  of 
Fielding,  who  having  been  the  first  police  magistrate,  esta- 
blished by  authority  of  government  in  this  country,  had  per- 
haps too  much  narrowed  his  views  of  the  general  and  beneficent 
principles  of  our  municipal  institutions.  In  a  letter  addressed 
to  Mr.  Yates,  chairman  to  the  Society  for  Constitutional  In- 
formation nearly  at  the  same  period,  he  expresses  himself  as 
follows :  — 

*'  My  future  life  shall  be  devoted  to  the  support  of  that  ex- 
cellent constitution,  which  it  is  the  object  of  your  Society  to 
unfold  and  elucidate ;  and  from  lii is  resolution,  long  and  de- 
liberately made,  no  prospects,  no  connections,  no  station  here 
or  abroad,  no  fear  of  danger,  or  hope  of  advantage  to  m3fselt^ 
shall  ever  deter  or  allure  me. 

**  A  form  of  government  so  apparently  conducive  to  the 
true  happiness  of  the  community,  must  be  admired  as  soon  as 
it  is  understood ;  and,  if  reason  and  virtue  have  any  influence 
in  hmnan  breasts,  ought  to  be  preserved  by  any  exertions,  and 
at  any  hazard.  Care  must  now  be  taken,  lest  by  reducing  the 
regal  power  to  (below)  its  just  level,  we  raise  the  aristocratical 
to  a  dangerous  height;  since  it  is  from  the  people  that  we  can 
deduce  the  obligation  of  our  laws,  and  the  authority  of  our 
magistrates. 

*'  On  the  people  depend  the  welfare,  the  security,  aUd  the 
permanence  of  every  legal  government  ;  in  the  people  nmst 
reside  all  substantial  power ;  and  to  the  people  must  all  those, 
in  whose  ability  and  knowledge  we  sometimes  wisely,  often 
imprudently,  confide,  be  always  accountable  for  the  due  exer- 
cise of  that  power  with  which  they  are  for  a  time  entrusted. 

"  If  the  properties  of  all  good  governments  be  considered, 
as  duly  distributed  in  the  difierent  parts  of  our  limited  repub- 
lic, goodness  ought  to  be  the  distinguished  attribute  of  the 
crown,  —  wisdom  of  the  aristocracy ;  but  power,  and  fortitude, 
of  the  people. 

"  May  justice  and  humanity  prevail  in  them  all  !" 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  he  made  a  short  excursion 
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certainly  not  preach  them  to  the  Indians,  who  must,  and  will 
be  governed  by  absolute  power,  yet  I  shall  go  through  life 
with  a  persuasion,  that  they  are  just  and  rational ;  that 
substantial  freedom  is  both  the  daughter  and  parent  of  vir- 
tue ;  and  that  virtue  is  the  only  source  of  public  and  private 
felicity." 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  cause   came  on   at   Shrewsbury, 
and  Mr.,  now  Lord  Erskine,  who  was  then  just  comirig  into 
bloom,  was  sent  down  at  the  sole  expence  of  the   Society  for 
Constitutional    Information,  to  defend  what,  in  the  present 
day,  would  not  be  considered  as  a  libel  by  any  liberal  and  en- 
lightened lawyer  in  England.     On  this  occasion,  a  special  ver- 
dict was  delivered  by  the  Jury,  clearing  the  Right  Reverend 
Defendant   from   all    criminal    intention,    and   finding    him 
*'  guilty  only  of  the  fact  of  publishing."     Sir  Francis  Buller, 
who  presided  on  this  occasion,  desired  the  Jury  "  to  recon- 
sider their    verdict,  as  it  could  not  be  recorded;"  but  Mr. 
Erskine  boldly  insisted  it  should  be  recorded  precisely  in  the 
terms  in  which  it  was  found ;    and,  after    some    altercation, 
during   which    the  Judge   used  threatening  language,  finally 
prevailed.    In  his  celebrated  argument,  when  a  new  trial  *  was 
moved  for,  the  latter  boldly  insisted,  that  Juries  were  judges 
of  the  law  as  well  as  of  the  fact ;  a  position  which  produced, 
and  was  tacitly  recognized  by  INIr.  Fox's  bill,  for  the  security  of 
the  English  jircss.     Thus  the  doctrines  laid  down  in  the  Dia- 
logue, not  only  were  proved  to  be  consonant  to  the  principles 
of  law,  but   actually   gave  birth  to  a   celebrated  act  for  the 
protection  of  public  liberty. 

Meanwhile,  Sir  William  jiroceeded  on  his  voyage  to  the 
East,  and  landed  at  Calcutta,  in  the  month  of  September 
1783.  Soon  after  being  installed  in  his  new  office,  he  became 
the  Founder,  President,  and  brightest  ornament  of  the  Asiatic 


♦  The  Earl  of  Mansfirlcl,  after  a  learned  argument,  pronounced  :  —  "  That  a  rule 
lor  a  new  trial  must  he  discharj^cd."  The  cause,  however,  was  not  finally  determined, 
until  on  a  motion  hy  Mr.  Erskine,  in  arrest  of  judgment,  the  Gnirt  unanimoufily  de- 
clared, "  That  no  Ubd  was  stated  on  the  record."  To  the  honour  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury,  they,  from  the  very  first,  refused  to  concur  in  this  prosecution. 
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Society,  formed  on  tlie  model  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don. The  other  members  consisted  of  Mr.  Hastings,  then 
Governor-General,  Mr.  Gladwyn,  Captain  Charles  Hamilton, 
and  Mr.  William  Chambers,  all  of  whom  had  distinguished 
themselves  by  a  taste  for  oriental  learning ;  and  to  these  were 
afterwards  added  the  names  of  Sir  John  Shore,  now  Loril 
Teignmouth,  Sir  John  Macpherson,  Bart.,  who  succeeded 
Mr.  Hastings  in  the  government  of  Bengal,  &c.  &c. 

Sir  Wilham,  at  the  same  time,  paid   the  most  scrupulous 
and  unremitting  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  profession ;  in 
addition  to  which,  a  large  portion  of  his  time  was  dedicated 
to  Hindoo  Law,  Indian  Geography,  Botany,  and  the   San- 
scrit.*    In  the  evenings,  he  was  accustomed  to  imbend  his 
mind  from  care,  by  the  pleasing  and  cheerful  conversation  of 
Ladv  Jones,  with  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  divert  himself 
at  chess.     It  was  soon  evident,  however,  that  either  his  studies 
were  too  intense,  or  the  climate  wholly  unfavourable  to  his 
valuable  life ;  perhaps  his  frequent  and  dangerous  illnesses  pro- 
ceeded from  a  fatal  union  of  both.     During  the  intervals  when 
lie  was  in  a  convalescent  state,  he  composed  poems,  penned 
learned  dissertations,  conversed  with  his  friends,  and  carried 
on  an  extensive  correspondence  on  a  variety  of  different  sub- 
jects, f  / 

*  'I'lic  rollowini;  coin)lcl,  1>c'mijj  uft  obvious  iiiij)rovcmnit  on  Sir  lililwurJ  (\>ke'a  ullot- 
iiii'iii  of  lime,  was  found  anioii^  his  jiapcrs  ■  — 

"  Seven  Iiours  to  law  ;   to  soothing  slumljir  seven  ; 
"  Ten  to  the  world  allot ;  and  all  to  Heaven." 

•|-  Among  his  various  correspondents  in  England,  was  the  late  Dr.  Ricliard  Price. 
In  a  letter  addressed  tu  that  celebrated  writer,  returning  him  thanks  for  that  very  ser- 
mon wliicli  called  forth  Mr.  Burke,  dated  '*  Chisna  Nagur,  Sept.  14,  1/90/'  p.  340, 
there  is  a  most  extraordinary  hiatus  in  the  life,  which  Is  here  supplied  from  good  autho- 
liiy  ;  the  omitted  passages  being  inserted  in  ilalics,  and  within  brackets. 

"  My  dear  Sir, 

"  I  give  )ou  my  warmest  thanks  for  your  friendly  letter,  and  acceptable  present, 
of  an  admirable  discourse,  wbieii  I  have  read  w'lih  great  delight. 

[W7«e7t  1  think  of  the  late  glorious  Revolution  in  France,  I  cannot  help  appbjing  to 
my  poor  infatuattd  antnlry  the  words  which  TuUy  formei'hj  applied  to  Gaul :  Ex  omni- 
bus terris  Britannia  sola  communi  7ion  ardet  incendio.^ 

"  We  have  twenty  millioas,"  &c.     Ex  uno  disce  omiies. 
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JMoaiiwliile,  in   Fel)riiary  1785,  Sir  John  Macplicrson,  as 
lias  been  already  mciilioned,   liad  succeeded  Mr.  Hastings  as 
Governor-General ;  and  to  his  lot  fell  the  odions,  but  salutary 
task,  of  making  a  variety  of  reductions  and  economical  re- 
forms, which  had  now  become  absolutely  necessary,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  deranged  state  of  the  CoiDpany's   nfTairs.     To 
ellect  this,  in  addition  to  mildness  and  urbanity,  it  became  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  withhold  money-payments  to  all  but  sub- 
alterns and  the  working  class  ;    and  even  to  issue  deferred  paper 
hearing  S2Jcr  cent,  interest.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  the 
Judges  nuninured  ;  and  Sir  William,  in  particular,  was  obliged 
to  sell  Comj)any's  bonds  at  30  2^cr  cent,  discount,  to  pay  lils 
physician,  Munshie,  &c.     Nay,  he  was  forced  to  borrow  of  a 
"  black  man,  which  was  like  touching  a  snake,  or  the  South 
American  eel."     This  circumstance,  at  first,  raised  his  indig- 
nation ;  but  he  no  sooner  learned,  that  the  Governor-General 
himself,  who,  he  said,  "  united  the  ciiaracter  of  the  states- 
man and  the  scholar,"  was  paid  exactly  in  the  same  manner, 
than  he  made  a  spontaneous  oJfer  of  one  half  of  his  salary  to- 
wards relieving  the  present  exigencies  oJ'  the  company. 

In  1788,  wc  find  Sir  William  making  a  proposal  to  Lord 
Cornwallis,  for  an  English  digest  of  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan 
law,  after  the  model  of  Justinian's  Pandects,  for  the  use  of  the 
natives.  As  the  principles  which  regulated  the  decisions  of  the 
courts,  in  respect  to  Asiatic  subjects,  had  been  Jiitherto  locked 
up  in  the  Sanscrit  and  Arabic,  two  difficult  languages,  acces- 
sible to  a  few  of  the  English  only ;  the  Judges  were  obliged 
to  refer  to  the  responses  of  the  native  lawyers  ;  and  this  obvi- 
ous inconvcjiicncy  could  be  removed  only  by  the  means  now 
pointed  out  to  government.  The  proposal  was  accordingly  ac- 
cepted, and  Sir  William  most  gladly  undertook  the  task  of 
superintending  the  execution. 

About  the  same  period,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Company,  to  apply  to  the  Legislature  for  an  act  to 
regulate  the  municipal  government  of  Calcutta.  For  this  pur- 
pose, it  was  proposed  to  obtain  a  power  o^  stimmmy  conviction 
and  punishment.     On  our  Judge  being  consulted  on  this  occa- 
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bioii,  he  stoutly  denied  the  supposed  necessity  of  deviating  fioni 
the  spirit  and  form  of  Enghsh  judicature  in  criminal  cases 
"  which  has  been  approved  by  the  wisdom  of  a  thousand  years' 
and  has  been  found  ejflfectual  in  the  great  cities  of  England,  for 
the  good  order  and  government  of  the  most  high-minded^ 
active,  and  restless  people,  that  exists  upon  earth."  He  just- 
ly observes,  that  "  a  Superintendant  of  the  Police  is  an  of- 
iicer  unknown  to  our  system ;  borrowed  from  a  foreign  system, 
or,  at  least,  suggesting  the  idea  of  a  foreign  constitution  ;  and 
his  powers  being  dark  and  undefined,  are  those  which  our  law 
most  abhors."  He,  therefore,  very  properly  reconnnends  the 
nomination  of  Justices  of  the  Peace,  the  six  Sessions  in  the 
year,  and  the  trial  by  appointment  of  Jury,  as  practised  in 
England. 

In  1792,  it  became  necessary  for  Lady  Jones  to  return  to 
Great  Britain,  in  consequence  of  a  constitution  naturally  de- 
licate, having  so  severely  suffered  from  repeated  attacks  of  in- 
disposition, that  a  change  to  her  native  climate  had  become 
indispensably  necessary.  Sir  William  endeavoured  to  solace 
his  mind  during  the  absence  of  a  beloved  wife,  by  returning 
v.ith  reiterated  zest  to  his  studies;  and  in  1791-,  appeared  a 
translation  by  him,  of  the  "  Ordinances  of  Menu."  He  was 
also  indellitiguble  in  completing  the  Digest  of  Hindoo  and  Mo- 
hammedan law  ;  which  alone  prevented  him  from  accompany- 
ing the  "  partner  of  his  soul." 

The  mournfiil  task  now  remains  to  describe  the  last  illness  of 
the  subject  of  this  memoir.  On  the  20th  of  April,  after  a  long 
and  late  walk,  in  an  unwholesome  situation,  he- was  seized  with 
symptoms,  that  seemed  to  denote  an  approaching  ague.  The 
disorder,  however,  soon  proved  to  be  an  inflammationrin  theliver, 
a  complaint  common  in  the  East,  and  supposed  to  arise  from 
an  accelerated  circulation  of  the  blood.  1  he  progress  of  this 
cruel  disease  was  so  rapid,  that  it  terminated  fatally  on  the 
27th  of  April,  179't,  and  Sir  John  Shore,  who  witnessed 
his  last  moments,  mentions  that  he  died  without  uttering  a 
single  groan. 

Next  day  the  funeral  ceremony  was  performed  with  all  the 
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]ionoiirs  clue  to  his  public  station.  A  stately  monument  has 
since  been  erected  to  his  nieniory  at  Oxford,  by  a  subscription 
of  the  gentlemen  resident  in  Bengal,  who  had  been  educated 
at  either  of  the  English  universities;  while  a  similar  tribute  of 
respect,  at  the  expence  of  Lady  Jones,  and  from  the  chisel  of 
Flaxman,  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  anti-chamber  of  the  chapel 
of  University  College. 

Thus  died  in  his  48th  year,  Sir  William  Jones,  who,  in  the 
language  of  Dr.  Johnson,  was  "  the  most  enlightened  of  the 
sons  of  men." 

It  may  convey  some  idea  of  the  fiicilily  of  his  talents,  and 
the  exquisiteness  <»f  his  memory,  wlien  it  is  recorded,  that  he 
understood  no  fewer  than  twenty-eight  languages,  eight  of 
which  had  been  acquired  with  critical  correctness.  In  respect 
to  his  literary  achievements  also,,  they  were  so  numerous  as  to 
exhibit  an  Herculean  task  never  before  attempted,  or  attained, 
in  an  equal  number  of  years. 

His  celebrit}^,  indeed,  is  astonishing,  and  in  point  of  cha- 
racter, his  is  one  of  the  fairest  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  both  as  to  integrity  and  patriotism;  while  in  respect 
to  genius,  general  literature,  and  deep  research,  it  is  second 
to  none,  in  the  annals  of  his  country.  Pious,  regular, 
punctual  in  the  discharge  of  all  liis  duties;  he  was  a  perfect 
model  in  private  life.  Patient,  indeftitigable,  uncorrupt,  and 
at  the  same  time  gifted  with  a  wonderful  degree  of  precision 
and  equanimity ;  he  exhibited  the  perfect  pattern  of  an  up- 
right Judge ;  critically  acquainted  with  the  architecture  of  the 
English  constitution,  he  admired  that  noble  fabric,  in  its 
ancient  primeval  Saxon  simplicity ;  anil  lamented  that  its 
noble  Gpthic  arch  had  been  disfigured  and  undiTinined,  by  the 
modern  torrent  of  corru[)tion.  So  pxuT  was  he  in  regard  to 
his  principles,  that  he  obtained  the  apjiellation  of  the  "  Ijiglish 
Cato  ;"  so  universal  in  respect  to  attainments,  that  he  bore  a 
near    rcsembl'-'iice    to    the    "  adnnvLible    ^.  richton,"    while  a 
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Sir  William  Jones  had  something  of  the  "  noble  of  nature" 
in  his  appearance.  His  air  and  manner  were  dignified ;  and 
although  his  countenance  denoted  neither  pride  nor  austerity; 
yet  there  was  somewhat  of  reserve,  tliat  designated  conscious 
dignity,  and  never  failtjd  to  command  and  obtain  respect.  This, 
however,  was  at  the  same  time  accompanied  with  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  modesty,  which  added  not  a  little  to  his  worth; 
while  it  enhanced,  in  no  small  degree,  his  singular  talents  and 
acquirements. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented,  that  Sir  William  Jones  did  not 
succeed  in  his  wish  to  represent  his  alma  mater  in  Pailia- 
ment,  as  it  would  luivc  detained  hiin  in  England,  and  might 
have  preserved,  for  many  additional  years,  a  life  so  dear  and  so 
precious  to  his  country.  This  was  the  object  of  his  highest 
ambition;  and  one  for  which,  as  he  himself  was  accustomed  to 
say,  he  'would  gladly  have  sacrificed  "  not  only  an  Indian 
Judgeship  of  six  thousand  a  year ;  but  a  Nabobship,  with  as 
many  millions." 

To  conclude,  he  literally  sacrificed  his  life  to  a  nice  sense 
of  duty;  —  the  completion  of  a  code  of  laws  ibr  our  Hindoo 
and  Mohammedan  subjects  in  India;  —  and  was  worthy  to  live 
either  in  the  times  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  to  whose 
triumph  he  attuned  his  lyre;  or  of  Hampden  and  Sidney, 
whose  lives  and  whose  death,  alike  constituted  the  theme  of 
hiu  euloi^ium. 

The  works  of  Sir  William  Jones,  in  6  volumes  4-to,  with  an 
engraved  portrait  by  Heath,  from  a  picture  by  Sir  Joshua, 
were  published  in  London  in  1 799.  The  amiable  editor,  Lady 
Jones,  in  a  short,  but  pertinent  and  modest  preface,  states  it  to 
have  been  the  opinion  of  her  husband,  that  "  the  best  monu- 
ment that  can  be  erected  to  a  man  of  literary  talents,  is  a  good 
edition  of  his  works."  She  apologizes  for  delay,  partly  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulty  of  collecting  papers  so  widely  dispersed, 
and  partly  "from  those  habits  of  inactivity  and  indecision 
which  affliction  imposes  on  a  mind  that  has  been  dee})ly 
wounded." 

Volume  I.  consists  entirely  of  discourses  pronounced  before 
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tl)e  Asiatic  Society  at  (>alcutla,  the  first  of  which  was  deliver- 
ed by  Sir  John  Shore,  13art.  (now  Lord  Teignmoutli,)  on  May 
22,  1791',  on  tlie  demise  of  their  late  lamented  President. 

Tlie  second  volume  is  dedicated  to  botanical  researches,  a. 
grammar  of  the  Persian  language,  and  a  Latin  commentary 
consisting  of  six  books ;  all  of  which  relate  to  Asiatic  poetry. 
\o].  IIL  is  occupied  with  charges  to  the  grand  jury  at  Cal- 
cutta, the  Institutes  of  the  Hindu  law,  the  Mohammedan  law 
of  succession,  and  the  Mohr.mmedan  law  of  inheritance. 

In  volume  IV.  we  have  the  speeches  of  Isoeus,  relative  to  the 
!SUCCCssion  of  property  ;  the  Mollakat,  or  seven  Arabian  poems 
which  were  suspended  in  the  temple  at  Mecca,  together  with 
poems  and  translations  by  the  author.  To  "  the  Principles 
o\'  (lovennnent,  in  a  Dialogue  between  a  Gentleman  and  a 
Farmer,"  which  we  have  before  alluded  to,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing advertisement : 

"  A  short  defence  hath  been  thought  necessary  against  a 
violent  and  groundless  attack  iipon  the  Flintshire  committee, 
for  having  testified  their  approbation  of  the  following  dialogue, 
which  hath  been  publicly  branded  with  the  most  injurious  epi- 
thets ;  and  it  is  c(mceived  that  the  sure  way  to  vindicate  tins 
little  tract  from  so  unjust  a  character,  will  be  as  publickly  to 
produce  it.  The  IViends  of  the  revolution  will  instantly  see, 
that  it  contains  no  principle  which  has  not  the  support  of  the 
highest  authoi-ity,  as  well  as  the  clearest  reason. 

"  If  the  doctrine  which  it  slightly  touches,  in  a  manner  suited 
to  the  nature  of  the  dialogue,  be  "  seditious,  treasonable,  and 
diabohcal ;"  Lord  Somcrs  was  an  incendiary,  Loc/ce  a  traitor, 
and  the  Convention  rarliamcnt  a  Pandemonium ;  but  if  those 
names  arc  the  glory  and  boast  of  England,  and  if  that  Con- 
vention secured  our  liberty  and  happiness,  then  the  doctrines 
in  question  are  not  ow\y  jnst  and  raliomd,  hut  cojistifnlional  and 
salutary,  and  the  reproachful  epithets  belong  wholly  to  the 
system  of  those  who  so  grossly  misapplied  them." 

Vol.  V.  is  wholly  occupied  about  Nadir  Shah,  or  Chagh. 
Vol.  VI.  consists  partly  of  Indian  literature,  and  pai'tly  of  the 
Essay  on  the  Law  of  Baibiients,  in  which  the  author  pays  a 
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justly  merited  compliment  to  the  learning,  industry,  and  in- 
genuity of  the  Recorder  of  Liverpool.  We  also  here  find  an 
elaborate  inquiry  into  the  legal  modes  of  suppressing  riots ; 
and  a  speech  to  the  assembled  inhabitants  of  London,  West-  , 
minster,  and  Southwark,  May  28,  1782,  in  favom*  of  a  reform 
of  parliament.  "  It  is  true"  observes  the  orator,  "  that  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution  ought  not  to  be  changed ;  it  is  fahc 
that  the  form  ought  not  to  be  corrected ;  and  I  will  now  de- 
monstrate, that  the  spirit  of  our  constitution  requires  a  re- 
presentation of  the  people,  nearly  equal,  and  nearly  universal." 

An  octavo  edition  of  this  work,  was  afterwards  published  by 
tlie  late  Jolm  Stockdale. 

In  1783,  Sir  William  (tlien  Mr.)  Jones,  published  a  "  Let- 
ter to  a  Patriot  Senator,"  which  includes  the  draft  of  a  bill  for 
*'  a  Constitutional  Representation  of  the  People."  Mr.  Nichol 
has  fully  ascertained,  that  this  work  proceeded  from  the  pen 
of  the  subject  of  these  memoirs. 

The  "  Asylum  for  Fugitive  Pieces,"  also  contains  a  variety 
of  poetical  effusions,  not  included  in  his  works ;  but  attributed 
to  his  Muse. 
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The  Life  of  MARSHAL  NEY. 

DUKE  OF  ELCniNGEN,  AND  PRINCE  OFMOSKOWA  ;  WITH  BIOGRAPHICAL 

NOTES. 

It  has  been  well  observed  by  a  French  writer,  that  the  first 
words  comprehended  bj'  a  child,  become  its  first  ideas ;  that 
the  impresssions  resulting  from  these  constitute  its  first  senti- 
ments; and  that  these  impressions  consolidated  by  time,  at 
length  form  its  character.  The  native  of  a  warlike  countr}', 
bred  up  during  a  revolutionary  epoch;  and  having  nothing 
around  him  but  the  sound  of  arms,  the  din  of  war,  and  the 
preparations  for  battle;  these  remarks  are  applicable  in  no 
common  degree,  to  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir. 

Michael  Ney  was  born  in  the  little  town  of  Sarre-Louis,  on 
the  confines  of  Lorraine,  January  10,  1769.  Being  alike 
destitute  of  profession  and  family  connections,  he  soon 
yielded  to  his  favourite  passion,  which  was  an  ardent  desire  to 
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distinguish  himself  as  a  soldier ;  and  he  accordingly  entered 
the  regiment  of  Colonel-General,  as  a  simple  hussar.  This 
young  man  lost  no  opportunity  to  signalize  himself;  and 
as  the  occasions  were  at  that  time  frequent,  he  soon  passed 
through  all  the  inteimediate  steps,  so  that  in  1792  he  became 
an  adjutant;  a  lieutenant  in  1793;  and  in  1794  a  Captain.  It 
was  after  these  promotions,  that  he  was  first  noticed  by  Ge- 
neral Kleber,  who  attached  him  to  his  staff,  and  obtained  for 
him  the  rank  oi  chef  (Tescudroji. 

Ney  was  next  entrusted  with  the  connnand  of  a  coj^s  of 
partizans,  a  body  capable  of  great  expoits  ;  but  little  esteemed, 
however,  by  the  army,  as  they  do  not  receive  any  regular  pay, 
and  consequently  live  chiefly  on  plunder.  Such  a  system  as 
this  is  still  but  too  frequently  practised  on  the  continent :  yet 
to  the  honour  of  the  British  character,  it  has  never  been 
adopted  by  us.  On  that  occasion,  this  young  soldier  of  fortune 
distinguished  himself  both  by  the  valour  he  displayed,  and  the 
stratagems  he  recurred  to,  for  the  purpose  of  traversing  the  ene- 
my's lines,  cutting  off  their  supplies,  and  disturbing  their  canton- 
ments. At  the  same  time  he  had  good  sense  enough,  to  perceive 
that  his  education  had  been  neglected ;  and  he  accordingly  em- 
ployed every  moment,  not  demanded  by  his  professional  avoca- 
tions, in  study.  In  addition  to  this,  he  was  at  great  pains  to  cor- 
rect his  German  accent ;  and  at  length  learned  both  to  speak 
and  write  French  with  all  the  purity  of  a  native. 

In  17;>6,  while  serving  in  the  army  of  the  Sambre  ami 
Meuse,  Ney  exhibited  multiplied  proofs,  both  of  his  personal 
courage  and  good  conduct.  The  engagements  of  Alten- 
ki'  chen,  Dierdorf,  Montabaur,  and  Bcndorff,  contributed  not 
a  little  to  extend  his  reputation.  It  is  said  that  on  one  occasion, 
with  only  100  cavalry,  he  made  2,000  infantry  prisoners  of 
war,  and  obtained  possession  of  Wirtzbourg,  with  an  immense 
quantity  of  ammunition  and  provisions.  Two  days  after,  he 
attacked  and  vanquished  a  detachment  of  horse,  double  in 
number  to  his  own ;  and  if  we  are  to  believe  the  bulletins  of 
that  day,  after  passing  a  river,  the  banks  of  which  were  lined 
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whh  fourteen  cannon,  ho  made  himself  master  of  Forsheim, 
altliough  defended  by  70  pieces  of  artillery  ;  on  this,  he  ^vas 
nominated  a  general  of  brigade. 

In  the  course  of  these  exploits,  many  cniiirrants  were  taken 
prisoners  bj'  him  ;  but  lie  always  contrived  to  elude  the  orders 
for  shooting  them.  This  circumstance  gave  rise  to  an  observa- 
tion on  (he  part  of  one  of  tlic  do})utios  on  nu'ssion,  who  ad- 
dressing himself  to  Kk'bcr,  pi>intc'diy  lemarkod,  "  that  his 
friend  Ney  always  conducted  himself  like  a  man  of  honour, 
both  during  the  combat,  and  alter  the  victory;  for  lie  knew 
both  when,  and  how,  to  spill,  and  to  spare  the  blood  of  his 
countiymcn  1" 

So  great  had  his  reputation  now  become,  that  in  Ajn*ii 
1797,  he  commanded  the  French  cavalry,  at  the  battle  of 
Neuwicd,  on  which  occasion  he  pierced  through  the  Austrian 
lines,  and  contributed  powerfully  to  the  success  of  that  day. 
Immediately  after  this  he  forced  the  enemy  to  abandon  Giessen, 
and  pursued  them  as  far  as  Steinberg;  but  lie  was  at  length 
obliged  to  retreat  in  the  face  of  a  superior  force,  and  wa»^ 
taken  prisoner,  in  consequence  of  his  horse  falling  under  him, 
while  exposing  himself  like  a  common  soldier,  in  order  to  save 
a  piece  of  artillery.  General  Hoche  soon  obtained  Key's  libera- 
tion by  exchange;  and  on  returning  to  the  army  he  was  im- 
mediately raised  to  the  rank  of  a  general  of  division. 

Soon  after  this,  he  repaired  to  Paris,  and  declared  against 
what  was  then  termed  Le  Parti  de  Clichy,  which  then  prevailed 
in  the  Council  of  Ancients  :  but  this  is  the  only  time  tliat  we 
find  his  name  inscribed  in  the  political  annals  of  the  revolu- 
lution.  Both  before  and  after  this  period,  he  strictly  con- 
fined himself  to  his  military  functions. 

In  1 799,  we  find  the  subject  of  this  memoir  serving  in  the 
army  of  tlie  Rhine,  and  commanding  the  cavalry  at  the 
battle  of  Thur,  which  was  fought  on  the  26th  of  INlay.  On 
the  third  of  November,  he  distinguished  himself  by  a  singular 
exploit,  which  conveys  some  idea  of  his  military  character. 
The  city  of  Manheim,  separated  from  the  French  army  by  the 
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Rhine,  was  at  that  period  defended  by  a  numerous  garrLsoii, 
and  began  to  be  considered  as  the  key  of  Germany,  on  that 
part  of  the  frontiers.  Both  on  this  and  other  accounts,  it  became 
highly  desirable  for  the  French  to  obtain  possession  of  it, 
more  especially  as  it  was  situated  in  a  fertile  country,  capable 
of  affording  subsistence  for  their  troops;  and  would  assist 
them  at  the  same  time  in  their  incursions  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river.  Finding  that  this  object  was  not  to  attained  by 
ordinary  means,  stratagem  was  thcivfore  resorted  to.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  General,  disguising  himself  in  a  Prussian 
dress,  crossed  the  Rhine  during  the  night,  found  means  to 
enter  the  town,  and  after  examining  all  the  posts  and  avenues 
in  person,  returned  without  discovery,  being  chiefly  indebted 
for  his  safety,  to  the  facility  with  which  he  conversed  in  the 
GeiTOan  language.  Perceiving  that  numbers  would  only  em- 
barrass and  betray  him,  he  selected  one  hundred  and  fifty 
soldiers,  who  resolved  to  risk  their  lives  in  such  an  extraordi- 
nary enterprise ;  and  with  this  feeble,  but  gallant  detachment, 
he  effected  a  passage  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  At  eleven 
he  had  attacked  and  carried  all  the  advanced  works ;  and  the 
Governor,  having  imprudently  commanded  a  sally,  he  repulsed 
the  enemy,  entered  the  gate  along  with  the  fugitives,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  actually  obtained 
possession  of  the  city  before  the  numbers  of  the  assailants 
were  discovered. 

In  1 800,  he  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  left  wing  of 
the  army  of  the  Rhine;  and  at  Worms  and  Frankenthal,  is  re- 
ported to  have  conducted  himself  with  equal  ability  and  ardour. 
On  June  the  5th,  he  fought  the  battle  of  the  Iller,  on  which  oc- 
casion he  took  possession  of  all  the  enemy's  artillery.  Soon  after 
this,  we  find  him  in  possession  of  Francfort  and  Stuttgard ;  and 
also  reaping  new  laurels  at  the  battle  of  Zurich,  in  which  the 
Austrians  were  once  more  defeated. 

The  General,  after  this,  served  both  under  Massena  in  Swit- 
zerland, and  Moreau  in  Germany.  In  1802,  Bonaparte,  then 
first  Consul,  by  way  of  testifying  his  esteem,   antl,   perhaps. 
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nU>,  witli  aviow  of  atlacliing  this  lisiiig  ofliccr  to  his  intercstf:, 
presented  him  with  ii  siii)eib  I'^iryptiaii  i^abre :  a  circumstance 
trifling  in  itself,  but  attended,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  with 
the  most  fatal  results. 

At  the  peace  of  Luneville,  Ney  wfis  appointed  Inspector- 
General  of  ('avalry.  Scarcely  had  he  received  orders  for 
this  purj^ose,  tlu-n  Bonaparte  sent  him  intt)  Switzerland,  as 
Minister  Plenipotentiary;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  former 
became  first,  mediator  i)etwcen  the  contending  Cantons; 
and  then,  for  a  while,  the  sole  arbiter  of  their  destinies. 

On  his  recall,  after  completing  the  object  of  his  mission,  the 
Cieneral  assumed  the  command  of  the  army  of  C;<>mi)iegne. 
lie  then  removed  to  the  c:nn})  of  Boulogne,  where  an  immense 
body  of  trof)ps  was  postinl,  under  the  vaunting  and  ridiculous 
pretence  of  invading  England. 

The  moment  that  Bonaparte  assumed  the  title  of  Kmpcror, 
he  immediately  conferred  on  K^ey  the  rank .  and  dignity  of 
Marshal  of  the  empire.  In  ISOI',  he  was  also  nominated  a 
(trand  Ollicer  of  the  Ttli  cohort  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
Nearly  at  the  same  time,  he  Avas  decorated  with  the  ribband, 
and  created  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Christ  in  Portugal. 

On  the  renewal  of  the  war  in  Germany,  the  army  lately  en- 
camped on  the  sea-coast,  traversed  France  with  astonishing 
expedition,  chiefly  by  means  of  cariiages  prepared  for  tlie  oc- 
casion ;  and  in  1805,  it  once  more  crossed  the  lUiine.  On  his 
arrival  in  Germany,  Marshal  Ney  linight  the  memorable  battle 
which  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Duke  of  KIciiingen.  After 
llie  ca])itulati()n  of  Ulm,  he  repaired  to  the  Tyrol  with  f,0,000 
men,  by  means  of  which  he  obliged  tlie  Archduke  John  to 
evacuate  that  country.  He  tlien  entered  Carinthia,  where  he 
remained  until  the  peace  of  Presbourg. 

On  the  rupture  with  Prussia  in  1806,  we  find  this  bold  and 
active  officer  occupying  a  strong  position  between  Bamberg 
ajid  Amberg.  At  the  batde  of  Jena,  fought  on  the  14th  of 
October,  he  commanded  the  6th  coiys,  forming  the  right  wing 
of  the  French  army  under  Soult,  after  which,  Magdeburg  ca- 
pitulated to  him. 
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The  Russian  army  alone,  now  presented  a  front  to  the 
French.  But  General  Beningsen  was  at  length  forced  by 
Marshal  Ney,  to  repass  the  Pregci ;  who  also  proved  victori- 
ous at  Deppen,  on  Avhich  occasion  the  celebrated  PlatofF  was 
taken  prisoner.  At  length,  the  battle  of  Fredland  put  an  end 
to  the  campaign ;  and  the  war  was,  for  a  while,  terminated  by 
the  peace  of  Tilsit. 

But  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  the  Nortii  was  only  a 
signal  lor  the  commencement  of  a  new,  and  far  more  sangui- 
nary war  in  the  South.  Bonaparte,  blinded  by  vanity  and 
ambition,  and  instigated  by  a  career  hitherto  almost  uniformly 
victorious,  in  a  luckless  hour,  determined  on  new  conquests. 
Accordingly,  those  gallant  soldiers  who  had  survived  the  vic- 
tories of  the  Pregel  and  the  Oder,  were  now  devoted  to  perish 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ebro  and  the  Tagus. 

Ney,  on  this  occasion,  was  not  suffered  to  repose  in  Fjance. 
Hastening  to  tlie  scene  of  action,  in  the  autumn  of  1808,  he 
rushed  into  a  conflict  entirely  new  to  him,  the  dangers  of  which 
were  incalculable;  for  the  enemy  always  proved  most  formid- 
able, when  unseen  and  unheard  of.  The  National  Junto, 
which  then  exercised  the  government  of  Spain,  in  the  name  of 
Ferdinand  VIL,  had  by  this  time  organized  a  regular  resist- 
ance ;  and  the  Generals  Castanos  and  Pahifox  occupied  strong 
positions  in  the  neighbomhood  of  Tudela,  Avhere  the  Marshal 
attacked,  and  would  have  annihilated  tiiem,  but  for  the  impe- 
tuosity of  his  colleague,  Lannes. 

After  this,  he  received  orders  from  Bonaparte  to  march 
against  Madrid ;  while  the  latter,  soon  after,  took  advantage 
of  the  new  war  with  Austria,  to  leave  a  country  hi  which  he 
despaired  to  gather  any  laurels.  Previously  to  this  event,  Ney 
had  an  interview  with  the  Emperor,  and  frankly  told  him,  in 
the  presence  of  his  own  staffs,  "  that  it  was  not  with  an  army, 
but  a  whole  people  they  had  now  to  contend ;  and  that  he 
augured  ill  of  the  termination  of  the  present  conflict."  Tlie 
other  frankly  confessed,  that  the  "  people  were  fanaticised  by 
the  priests ;  and  that  Spain  had  become  the  Vendee  of  I'rance ; 
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yd,  nolvvltlii^tandin^  tliis,  1k>  had  sulxluocl  the  one,  niid  would 
"oon  put,  an  end  to  the  other." 

l?ut  nhlioiigh  Ne}^  disapproved  ^)\'  the  war,  hc>  nevertljclcss 
did  every  tiling  in  his  power  to  bring  it  to  a  speedy  conclu- 
sion. Accordinolv,  he  made  a  lorced  march  to  liencvento, 
with  intention  to  cut  oiY  the  retreat  of  the  English ;  hut  the 
gallant  General  Moore  had  by  this  lime  reached  the  passes  of 
GaHcia  ;  while  llomana  sheUered  the  w)(rk  of  his  army 
among  the  mountains  of  Puebia  de  Sanabria. 

Meanw  hile.  Marshal  Soult  was  obliged  by  Lord  Wellington 
to  evacuate  Portugal;  soon  after  which  he  formed  a  junction 
with  Ney.  But  they  were  unable  to  acconn_ilish  any  thing 
worthy  of  their  reputation,  the  pco}>le  being  greatly  indignant 
nt  this  unjust  invasion,  and  nobl}'  ))referri]ig  deatli  it  sell,  to 
subjugation  to  a  foreign  yoke. 

Massena  *  being  now  invested  with  the  command,  sent  the 
Marshal  to  besiege  Ciudad-Rodrigo,  who  took  possession  of  it, 
after  a  gallant  resistance,  and  granted  ids  life  to  the  Governor, 
and  a  capitulation  to  the  garrison,  although  neither  had  been 
stipulated. 

In  the  midst  of  these  proceedings,  the  Anglo- 1  Portuguese 
army,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Wt-liington,  occupied  the 
formidable  heights  of  Sierra  de  Buzaco.     Massena,   so  cele- 

*  Marshal  IMassena  was  born  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Nice,  and  was  orii;ina!ly  a  sub- 
altern officer  in  the  army  of  the  King  ofS^rdinia.  Tie  immediaitly  joined  the  Fretich  army 
that  invaded  his  native  country,  and  proved  highly  ierviceable  to  the  conci.ierors,  in 
consequence  of  his  local  know  ledge.  In  addition  V>  tiiis,  he  soon  displayed  considerable 
professional  talents  also;  and  distinguishtd  himself  in  s.nh  a  manner,  that  ue  find  him 
acting  as  a  General  of  Brigade  in  1790. 

In  1795,  he  commande.l  the  right  wing  of  the  "  Army  of  Italy,"  and  defeated  the 
Ausirians  both  at  Vado  and  Tersano. 

In  1796,  he  coinribute.l  powerfully  to  the  successes  of  Bonaparte,  and  it  was  he  who 
first  took  possession  of  Milan  and  Verona. 

But  Massena  afterwards  received  some  severe  checks,  and  it  was  alleged  that  he  was 
utterly  incapable  of  acting  as  a  Commander  in  Chief.  Yel  his  campaign  in  Swit- 
zerland ser. to  roniralict  .!>ls  opinion,   as   he  beat    the  And.dukc  Charles    before 

Zurich,  and  soon  after  routed  tUr.  (tusslan  army  under  Korsakow. 

During  liis  command  in  Spain,  however,  he  ad.led  hut  little  to  tite  reputation  obtain- 
ed by  him  during  his  brilliant  defence  of  Gen(«;  and  is  now  usually  considered  on  the 
Continent  as  a  General  of  the  second  class. 

Tlie  Marshal,  who  is  immensely  rich,  is  now  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  nearly  blind. 
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brated  for  his  campaigns  in  Ital}',  instead  ol'  attempting  to  iLiiit 
their  flanks,  as  proposed  by  Ney,  in  express  opposition  to  the 
foiuial  protest  oitiiat  oilieer,  marched  against  the  front.  ITav- 
ing  failed,  as  wjis  foi'oseen,  in  eonse(|uence  of  i1k>  steady  bra- 
very of  llie  Allies,  the  Commander  in  Chief  v.as  forced  to  re- 
cur to  the  original  i)lan ;  on  which,  the  enemy  retired  slowly, 
and  in  good  order,  to  the  inexpugnable  chain  of  mountains 
called  'Jones  FcdidS,  between  the  sea  and  the  'J'agus. 

Pvlassena  made  many  si^irited  but  inefiectiial  attempts  to  cross 
this  river;  he  then  tried  to  draw  out  the  English  by  offering  them 
battle;  but  he  failed  in  both.  Famine,  in  addition  to  disease, 
now  produced  the  most  irightful  ravage^  in  his  army,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  wise  precaution  adojited  by  the  iidiabitants,  to 
destroy  all  their  provisions.  At  the  approach  of  the  French, 
the  men  retired  into  the  mountains  with  their  flocks;  while 
the  Avomen,  the  children,  the  nuns,  and  the  monks,  fled  to  Lis- 
bon. The  invaders,  finding  a  complete  desert  around  them, 
without  so  much  as  an  ass,  a  mule,  a  goat,  or  a  cow,  to  be 
seen,  prepared  for  a  retreat ;  and,  as  usual,  the  command  of 
the  rear-guard,  on  which  the  safety  of  all  depended,  was  en- 
trusted to  Ney.  His  conduct  on  tliis  occasion,  attracted  the 
attention  aiul  applause  of  both  friends  and  foes ;  but  his  spirit- 
ed remonstrances  to  Massejia,  induced  the  latter  to  order  the 
Marshal  home;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  transmitted  serious 
charges  against  liim  lo  J>onaparle,  on  tiie  score  ol"  insubordi- 
nation. 

The  Emperor,  as  if  to  obliterate  the  injustice,  impolicy,  and 
ill  success  of  the  Spanish  war,  now  meditated  an  invasion  of 
Russia,  partly  with  a  view  of  forcing  that  jiower  to  join  the 
conlinental  confederacy  ;igainst  England,  and  partly  Avitli  the 
hope  of  concealing  his  late  reverses  under  a  blaze  of  glory. 

Having  assembled  an  innnense  army  for  this  purjiose,  he 
commenced  his  march  for  the  ancient  capital  of  Moscow ;  and 
Ney,  on  this  occasion,  was  placed  along  with  Murat,  at  the 
head  of  a  most  formidable  advanced  guard.  The  former  distin- 
guished himself,  as  usual,  at  the  capture  of  Smolensk© ;  and  the 
most  auspicious  results  being  now  prognosticated,  Bonaparte, 
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as  if"  misled  by  Ins  destinies,  continued  liis  march  at  the  vciy 
moment  wlien  it  would  liiive  been  but  nn  :ict  of  common  pru- 
dence (o  linve  piisscd  the  winter  in  Polnrul.  On  ;issemblin<r  n 
council  of  \v;ir,  to  demand  the  opinions  of  llie  principal  ofTi- 
ccrs,  Ney,  in  e()nH)i')iiily  to  liis  cliar.icter,  addressed  llic  F,m- 
peror  as  tbllows  : 

"  Sire  !  —  The  present  war  aj)peai-s  to  me  extraordinary  in 
its  nature.  The  Russians  never  founht  before  with  such  in- 
trepidity ;  and  you  have  hitherto  overcome  the  enemy  by  the 
superiority  of  your  manoeuvres  alone.  But  the  grand  army  is 
as  yet  unsubdued;  an<l  we  have  slill  a  InmdrctI  lea'nies  (o 
march  before  we  reach  Moscow.  Tlie  whole  country  being 
covered  with  inmiense  forests,  and  destitute  of  cities,  nay,  al- 
most of  villages,  how  shall  we  obtain  provisions,  even  for  fifty 
thousand  men  ?  What  is  to  become  of  our  wounded  ?  How 
shall  we  be  able  to  keep  uj)  our  communications  with  Wilna? 
It  is  my  oj)inion,  therefore,  that  the  army  ought  to  establish 
itself  on  the  banks  of  the  Dwina,  and  the  Dnieper,  while  we 
occupy  Smolensko,  and  its  vicinity,  with  a  strong  advanced 
guard.  What  we  found  in  Spain,  ought  to  teach  us  what  a 
nation  is  capable  of,  when  animated  by  fanaticism,  the  love  of 
country,  and  an  attachment  to  their  Piinee !  Instead  of 
marching  to  INIoscow,  which  is  etjually  hostile  to  I  lie  interests 
of  your  Majesty,  either  now  or  hereafter,  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
we  ought  to  wait  for  the  enemy  here  :  they  will  assuredly  come 
in  search  of  us  in  this  very  spot :  you  will  then  exterminate 
them,  as  at  Austerlitz;  after  which,  you  will  be  master  of  the 
destinies  of  the  universe."  The  Marshal  was  opposed,  on  this 
occasion,  by  Caidincoiu't  *,  who  had  been  employed  on  a  di- 
plomatic mission  in  Russia.     The  hitter  proposed  the  libcra- 

*  Caulincnurt,  by  attacliinj,'  lilmself  lo  tlie  forlunes  of  Boi);ipartc,  participatr.I,  f<>r  a 
wliile,  in  his  f^lory  and  success  ;  aii'l  l)eraine  Duke  of  Viccn/a,  Grarnl  Mhsici;  of  the 
HorsP,  an  Amhassa'lor  from,  and  a  confidential  advi>:.T  to  ilie  Emprar.  He  was,  ac- 
corilitigly,  consuhed  on  all  sreat  and  critical  events  ;  a  circumsiaiic,  ))er!iaps,  that  has  oc- 
casioned his  bcinsr  generally  accused  as  tlie  chief  instrutncnt  cinplnyed  in  (he  seizure 
.and  execution  of  the  unfortunate  Due  D'Ei'j;hien.  It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  add,  that 
he  has  constantly  and  explicitly  denied  this  chnr^e  ;  particularly  in  the  course  of  hit  cor- 
icspondeuce  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  during  the  first  capitulation  of  Parii, 
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tion  of  the  peasantry,  as  a  sure  mode  ot"  success ;  and,  at  the 
same  time  flattered  the  riiHng  passion  of  the  Emperor,  by  hail- 
ing the  present  as  the  most  glorious  period  of  his  life.  An 
advanced  movement,  and  a  })itclicd  battle,  was  the  result ;  and 
Ney  haAang  pierced  the  enemy's  line,  and  contributed  greatly 
to  the  victory,  obtained  the  title  of  Prince  of  Moskowa. 

The  capture  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Russia,  the  retrograde 
march  of  the  French,  the  famine,  the  miseries,  the  disorders, 
the  diseases,  and,  above  all,  the  disorganization  that  ensued, 
are  well  known  to  the  public.  On  this  occasion,  however,  tlie 
Marshal  evinced  his  usual  courage,  and  contributed  not  a  little 
to  save  the  remains  of  this  once-numerous  army,  the  escape 
of  any  part  of  which  aj)peared  to  be  miraculous.  Bonaparte, 
on  one  occasion,  embraced  him  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  ex- 
claimed aloud,  —  "  That  he  less  lamented  the  loss  of  his  troops, 
as  the  audacious  and  enterprizing  Duke  of  Elchingen  remained 
safe  1" 

All  Europe,  astonibhetl  at  this  sudden  change  in  the  con- 
dition of  France,  prognosticated  her  downfall.  JShe,  a\  ho  had 
hitherto  acted  constantly  on  the  oflensive,  was  now  forced  to 
fly  bi'iure  three  Russian  armies.  The  Austrians  began  already 
to  hesitate;  Hamburgh  and  Berlin  were  once  more  occupied 
by  the  enemy ;  the  King  of  Prussia,  delivered  from  subjection, 
was  at  the  head  of  a  resolute  body  of  troops ;  while  Mmat, 
lo  whom  Bonaparle  had  entrusted  ihe  couuuand  oi'  the  fugi- 
tives, had  himself  fled  in  disguise  to  Naples,  and  left  the  Prince 
Viceroy  *  at  the  head  of  broken  squadrons  and  discomfited 
legions. 

'I'he  Emperor,  however,  whose  power  and  popularity  seeiucd 

*  Eugene  de  Btauliaiiiois  is  the  only  son  of  the  late  Empress  Josepliine,  liy  M.  tie 
Beauharnois,  a  nol)leniar.  of  an  ancient  and  nol^le  family,  ulio  was  most  crueliv  and  un- 
justly put  to  death,  merely  froin  the  suspicion  of  being  atlached  to  Louis  XVI.  ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  lie  was  arrested  hy  his  own  soldiers. 

The  whole  of  his  children  were  adopted  hy  Bonaparte,  on  his  niarria;i;e  with  their 
mother;  and  Eugene,  while  as  yet  a  boy,  accompanied  him  to  Egyjt.  Having  dis- 
played considerable  military  taknu,  he  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  remnant 
of  the  French  army  near  Wilna,  after  its  retreat  from  JMoscow,  and  conducted  himself 
with  great  abilities  on  tliat  most  trying  occasion.  He  is  the  husband  of  Amelia-Augusta, 
Princess  of  Bavaria. 
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as  yet  unshaken,  obtained  new  supplies  of  men  and  money  ; 
and  raised  the  hopes,  as  well  as  gratified  the  vanity,  of  the 
nation,  by  resorting,  as  usual,  to  magnificent  promises.  He 
then  invested  his  consort,  Marie-Louise,  with  the  regency ;  left 
Paris  on  the  15th;  and  opened  the  campaign  on  the  28th  of 
April,  1813.  Marshel  Ncy,  on  this  occsisioii,  repassed  the 
Sanle,  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  iiumi,  aiid  drove  the  Allies 
back  on  Leipsick.  After  a  short,  but  bloody  contest,  Bona- 
parte once  more  entered  Dresden,  on  the  8th  of  May,  and 
threw  a  bridge  across  the  Elbe,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
tify. 

The  French  army  soon  after  passed  the  Si)iec,  and  fought 
the  battle  of  Bautzen ;  on  which  occasion,  Ney,  as  usual,  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  the  victory.  But  although  the  Allies 
liad  retired  in  good  order,  yet  the  Em])eror  of  Russia  now 
made  propositions  for  peace;  while  the  Em])eror  of  Austria  offer- 
ed his  mediation ;  and  an  armistice,  for  some  time,  suspended 
all  further  hostilities.  In  consequence  of  this  palpable  mistake 
on  the  part  of  the  French,  Russia  and  Prussia  were  enabled 
to  bring  up  their  respective  contingents ;  while  the  Sovereign 
of  Austria  prepared  to  declare  against  his  son-in-law.  Berna- 
dotte,  too,  more  anxious  to  obtain  a  foreign  throne,  than  to 
succour  his  countrymen,  soon  arrived  at  Stralsund,  with  thirty 
thousand  Swedes. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  the  Court  of  Vienna  joined  the 
coalition  ;  and  die  Prince  of  Schwartzenberg,  one  of  the  Aus- 
trian Generals,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Allies;  while 
Morean,  the  ancient  rival  of  Bonajiarte,  directed  all  the  ope- 
rations of  the  combined  troops,  which  were  superior  in  cavalry, 
but  inferior  in  inflmtry,  to  their  opponents. 

Ney,  who  comuianded  the  army  of  Silesia,  as  it  was  called, 
proved,  as  usual,  fortunate ;  but,  on  being  recalled  to  Dres- 
den, the  Duke  of  Tarentum,  who  succeeded  him,  and  who  did 
not  possess  the  confidence  of  the  soldiery  to  the  same  extent, 
was  beaten  by  Blucher.  In  his  new  situation,  the  Marshal  as- 
sisted the  Emperor  in  the  defence  of  the  capital  of  Saxony ; 
and  was  present  at  the  battle  before  Dresden,  in  which  Moreau 
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was  I<iIIc'd,  and  the  Allies  obliged  to  retreat,  for  fear  o^  beiii^ 
cut  off  by  Vandamme.*  But  that  General,  instead  of  being 
able  to  assist  the  grand  army,  allowed  hhnself  to  be  enveloped 
among  the  mountains  of  Bohemia,  where  he  was  taken  pri- 
soner, with  the  loss  of  ten  thousand  men,  together  with  his 
baggage  and  artillery. 

Marshal  Ney,  having  now  become  tiie  most  prominent  cha- 
racter iu  tlie  whole  French  line,  was  appoiuteil  to  replace  the 
Duke  of  lleggio-|-,  ^vh()  had  experienced  a  succession  t)r  checks 
and  disasters,  while  opposed  to  the  troops  of  Bernadotte.  On 
his  arrival  at  head-cjuarters,  he  immediately  assumed  an  ot- 
fensive  attitude,  and  attacked  the  left  wing  of  the  Prince  of 
Sweden.  But,  on  this  occasion,  the  centre  of  his  army  was 
beaten,  while  he  was  employed  elsewhere,  and  himself  reported 


*  Vandamme  is  a  iiuiive  of  French  Flanders,  ainl  possesses  a  iifilile  house  at  Cassd, 
which  has  been  nearly  desirojed  by  the  Royali&ts  since  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVIIL 
This  Genera',  at  tlie  cdmroencement  of  the  Revuluiion,  entered  into  the  army,  and 
first  distinguislied  Iiiinsi-If  at  Fumes,  Nituport,  and  Menin,  places  in  tlie  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  spm  win  re  he  was  born,  lie  also  acfiuired  considrruble  ripulalion,  both 
under  Jourdun  and  Moreau  ;  but  the  latter  was  at  lengih  displeased  with  his  conduct,  and 
a  quarrel  ensued,  in  consequence  of  which,  he  was  obliged  to  Hilhdraw.  According  to 
sonic,   indeed,  he  was  actually  casliiered. 

This  circumstance  appears  to  have  rendered  him  dear  to  Bonaparte,  then  the  rival  and 
enemy  of  Moreau,  who  created  him  a  Count  of  the  cAipire.  He  was  one  of  the  general 
officers  wIk)  composed  the  vaunted  "  Army  of  England  ;"  and,  on  that  memorable  oc- 
casion, acted  as  comn:aiidant  at  Boulogne. 

Having  formerly  distinguished  liimself  ill  C<rm:iny,  the  ]'!k  Enipernr,  who  seems  to 
have  greatly  over-rated  his  talents,  employed  him  lor  the  purpose  of  etrecting  a  great 
and  important  manoeuvre  against  the  Allies,  in  wlilrh  he  complett  ly  faileil.  On  being 
taken  prisoner  by  the  <  nemy,  the  Emperor  of  iUissia,  with  an  miaccusioined  degree  of 
severity,  seni  him  to  Siberia,  wlierc  he  ainieiir.s  to  have  bi cu  ir<aicd  with  no  common 
degree  of  Jiarsiiness.  It  Is  impossible,  however,  to  cunjceture  the  reason,  as  tlie  mo- 
tives of  His  Imperial  Majesty,  who  possesses  the  reputation  of  gnat  clemency  and  mo- 
deration, have  never  been  disclosed. 

-f-  Oulinot  is  said  to  have  been  the  kon  of  an  actor,  who  happened  to  be  pri'[irii.tor 
of  one  of  these  little  tlieatres  so  frequently  to  be  met  witli  in  the  IJoulevaids  at  Paris. 
It  is  even  reported  by  tlie  Royalists,  that,  being  a  youth  of  great  activity,  he  himself 
was  occasionally  employ  ;d  as  a  Hdrle(|uiii  there  1 

Be  this  as  it  may,  ^ve  find  him  uciing  ;is  one  of  the  reimblican  generals,  and  eom- 
niiinding  a  body  of  tri'ops  in  tlu^  army  of  the  iOiinc,  during  1 /'.)().  In  l/'J!},  he  was 
nominated  chief  of  the  f/((/-»i((;"),  under  ISlassena,  during  bis  cspcdilion  into  Italy; 
and,  ill  consequence  of  his  military  talents,  soon  alter,  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
Marshal  of  France,  and  Duke  of  Reggio,   under  the  govermucnl  of  Bonaparte. 
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to  be  killed  in  tlio  action  at  Dcnncwitz.  Bernadottc  *  men- 
tions this  rumour  in  liis  hulletiu,  dated  I'illi  Sept.  1S13  ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  pays  a  high  compliment  to  the  talents  ol'  his 
opponent. 

"  If  the  Prince  of  INtoskowa  is  dead,"  o))servcs  he,  "  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  has  lost  one  ol'  liis  best  Captains  :  accus- 
tomed to  war  on  a  grand  scale,  he  has  long  given  the  most 
eminent  proofs  of  his  rare  valour  and  consummate  talents. 
Durin<r  the  last  campaign  in  Russia,  it  was  he  who  saved  the 
French  army  :  both  it  and  France  have  bestowed  this  honour- 
able  testimony  on  him." 

The  bold  and  inijietuous  character  of  the  Marshal  rendered 
him  inconsolable,  in  consequence  of  this  disaster.  He  was 
almost  tempted  to  quit  the  service;  and,  more  than  once,  liad 
resolved  not  to  survive  his  defeat.  He  has  since  obseAxd  to 
a  friend  :  "  If  I  did  not  make  use  of  my  pistols,  it  was  merely 
because  I  wished  to  rally  my  army  before  I  died."  During 
many  succeeding  days,  he  refused  all  nourishment:  he  was 
silent,  melancholy,  and  reduced  to  a  state  of  absolute  despond- 
ency. In  his  disjiatch  to  15ona})arte,  who  had  coimnanded  the 
fatal  attack,  instead  of  concealing,  he  seemed  desirous  to  aug- 
ment his  late  disaster ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  bulletin 
was  altered. 

The  French,  immediately  after  this  defeat,  were  obliged  to 
fall  back  on  Leipsic  ;  and  at  the  battle  fought  tiicre  a  few  days 

*  Beriiudotie  war  always  consi'.lftred  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  officers  produced 
durins  the  wliole  course  of  the  French  Revolution  :  at  the  coininonceinent  of  which,  he 
is  said  Co  liave  been  a  sergeant!  In  1/94,  he  hnJ  attained  the  rank  of  General  of 
HrigaJt.-,  in  tlie  arniy  of  the  Sanibre  and  iMeuse  ;  in  ]796,  lie  ac(|uircd  great  reputa- 
tion on  the  banks  of  liie  Rliiiit  ;  but  the  column  under  hit  orders  was  at  length  de- 
feated, on  wlilch  Joiirdaii,  ulio  commanded,  was  obliged  to  retreat. 

Notwiihsianaini»  this,  he  was  entrusted  with  a  high  station  in  the  army  of  Bonaparte 
in  Italy,  and  jnsiified  all  the  Iiopes  entertained  of  him  by  that  extraordinary  man.  Ber- 
r.adotte  a(tei«arii  rcpiiircl  lu  Vienna  in  the  character  of  Ambassador,  and  was  also  for 
some  time  'IMinisier  at  War.  On  n  tiri:i<r  fiom  the  last  oflice,  he  commanded  a  body  of 
troops  in  the  north  of  Germany  ;  and  by  a  most  unexpected  chain  of  events,  was  de- 
clared successor  to  the  Swedish  Monarchy,  with  the  rank  of  Prince  Royal;  his  son* 
Prince  Oscar,  being  at  the  kame  time  nominated  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown.  To  se- 
cure liis  throne,  he  joined  with  the  Allies  against  Bonajiarte;  but  Louis  XVHI.  hai 
hi.herto  refused  to  send  an  arobassiulor  to  the  court  I'f  Siockliohn. 
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after,  Ney  gallantly  maintained  his  position,  although  the 
whole  Saxon  army  went  over  in  a  body  to  the  enemy.  The 
retreat  that  ensued,  was  accompanied  with  circumstances  emi- 
nently disastrous  to  the  French ;  and  the  Emperor,  with  great 
difficulty,  reached  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  accompanied  by  a 
miserable  remnant  of  the  grand  army. 

Inniie(hat('ly  after  this  lJona])artc  rcpainsd  to  his  capidil 
for  the  express  purpose  of  re-organi/ing  his  troops  by  means  of 
fresh  levies.  No  sooner  had  a  small  number  of  these  arrived 
at  head-quarters,  than  the  camjmign  reconnnenced ;  but  Ney 
finding  no  more  than  6000  men  at  Nancy,  was  obliged  to 
evacuate  that  city,  which  was  immediately  enteied  by  the  Allies. 
At  this  period,  all  the  troops  under  him,  joined  to  those  of 
the  Marshals  Maruiout  *  and  Victor  |,  did  not  exceed  15,000 
men  !  Being  unable,  therefore,  to  guard  the  line  of  the  Meuse, 
they  were  obliged  to  take  post  behind  the  Marne. 

Soon  after  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  the  new  levies,  by  order  of  the  Emperor,  and  at 
Bricnne  surprised  Marsiial  Blucher  with  ail  his  slali;  while 
at  dinner ;  but  they  are  said  to  have  escaped  by  means  of  a 
back  stair-case,  a  feat,  until  then,  deemed  impossible  to  be 
effected  by  means  of  horses  ! 

Two  grand  divisions  of  the  allied  army,  were  now  in  full 
march  for  Paris,  and  Bonaparte,  who  had  exjierienced  great 
losses,  was  oblig(;d  to  evacuate  Troyes.  During  his  retreat, 
however,  he  became  enabled,  in  consequence  of  a  masterly 
movement  effected  by  Ney,  to  stop  the  propress  of  one  of  the 
columns,  under  General  Sacken,  whom  he  obliged  to  withdraw 
in  great  disorder.     Blucher,  who  had  marched  to  the  assis- 

*  Marmont  was  first  known  to  the  public  as  one  of  the  Aides  de  Camp  of  Bona- 
parte, during  the  campaigns  of  Italy.  On  tlie  return  of  liis  chief  from  Egypt,  he 
assisted  in  the  Revohition  that  ensued;  and  having  married  a  daughter  of  M-Terre- 
gaux,  the  oanker  at  Paris,  lie  was  elevated  by  the  Emperor,  to  the  rank  of  Marshal  of 
France,  accompanied  with  the  title  of  Duke  of  Ragusa. 

Having  been  euirusted  with  the  defence  of  the  capital,  he  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
the  Allies,  and  was  afterwards  publicly  accused  by  Bonaparte  of  liaving  betrayed  him. 

+  Victor  obtained  his  first  laurels  in  Italy,  having  given  a  signal  defeat  to  General 
Provera  in  1797 ;  end  forced  Wurmser  to  take  lefuge  in  Mantua.  Boiiaparte  conferred 
on  him  the  title  of  Duke  of  Belluno. 
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iaiicc  of  Ills  colleague,  also  cxperiencctl  a  clicck;  but  he  fell 
back  in  good  order  on  Etoges,  by  forming  squares  of  infantry, 
which  the  French  cavalry  were  unable  to  pierce. 

The  other  army,  however,  which  was  commanded  by 
Schwartzcuberg,  steadily  advanced  towards  ihe  ca])ital,  and 
was  only  a  few  marches  distant  from  it,  when  Bonaparte  most 
unexpectedly  arrived,  engaged  it  at  Montereau,  and  obliged 
it  to  retreat  on  Troycs,  which  city  he  liimsclf  entered  next 
day  as  a  conqucMor.  On  this  occasion  Ney  once  more  sig- 
nalized himself;  and  he  also  made  a  very  prominent  figure 
during  tlie  temporary  disasters,  that  forced  the  Allies  to 
retire  on  Laon.  Here  they  once  more  made  a  stand;  and 
Bonaparte  being  imable  to  force  this  strong  position,  was 
in  his  turn  obliijed  to  withdraw  to  Soissons. 

On  the  19th  of  March,  1S14,  the  French  Emperor  found 
himself  in  presence  of  the  whole  allied  army,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Prince  Schwartzenbcrg,  near  to  Arcis-sur-Aube, 
which  v>as  drawn  out  in  battle  array.  At  first  he  had  an 
intention  to  accept  of  the  challenge,  and  actually  formed  the 
line  for  that  very  purpose;  but  on  recognizing  the  inunerical 
superiority  of  the  enemy,  he  commenced  his  retreat  towards 
Vitry  and  St.  Dizier,  with  the  hojje  of  drawing  them  to  a 
distance  from  his  capital,  and  then  cutting  off  their  cummu- 
nications  and  su]iplies.  This  false  step  decided  the  destiny 
of  Franco;  for  iSclnvartzenberg,  after  detaching  a  body  of 
cavalry  in  pursuit,  cllected  a  junction  with  the  army  of  Silesia, 
and  advanced  with  hasty  marches  towards  Paris. 

On  the  26th  of  March  Buonaparte  finding  a  position  beyond 
St.  Dizier,  favourable  to  his  views,  sent  an  Aide  de  Cump  to 
the  Marshals  Nev  and   Macdonald  *,  who  formed  his  rear- 


*  INIarshal  Maciloiiald  is  of  Scotch  extraction,  liis  fathrr,  who  was  engaged  in  the 
rthcUidii  of  1745,  liavinq  taken  rtfii^'e  in  i'Vaiice,  uliere  lie  finally  setiied  and  married. 
'J'iiis  officer,  like  many  otiiers,  first  distinguished  himself  in  the  Italian  campaigns; 
and  finally  attained  the  rank  of  Marshal  and  Peer  of  France. 

On  the  restoration  of  Louis  XV'III.  he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  mo- 
narch, whom  he  afterwards  accompanied  during  his  temporary  exile  into  Flanders.  On 
the  return  of  that  monarch  he  became  Secretary  at  War ;  and  appear*  to  have  taken 
TU  Hctivc  part,  I'oth  apainst  Bi>nai>:irtc  and  his  adheicnts. 
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guard,  in  order  to  obtain  information  of  the  probable  t'orce 
then  advancing  against  thein,  which  he  supposed  to  be  the 
main  body  of  the  ejiciny.  The  latter  rcjiHed,  th;it  his  op- 
ponents consisted  of  about  10,000  cavalry;  but  the  former, 
who  hail  divined  the  latal  result,  obscrvt'd,  il  was  \\\>  opinion 
that  the  allied  army  was  in  full  march  towards  the  capital  ! 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  Emperor  still  persisting  in  his 
hopes,  made  the  necessary  dispositions  for  action ;  as  several 
of  the  other  generals  assured  him,  that  the  body  in  question 
was  the  van-guard  of  the  Allies.  Falling  back  again  upon 
Vassy,  where  the  Russian  cavalry  was  posted,  he  attacked  antl 
forced  it  to  retire  in  disorder  on  Bar-sur-Ornain.  Mliile 
occupied  in  this  manner,  a  courier  arrived  from  the  metropolis, 
with  intelligence  that  the  enemy  was  no  more  than  five  leagues 
distant  from  that  city,  and  that  the  Marshals  Marmont  and 
Mortier  *,  who  had  been  driven  before  them,  were  making 
dispositions  for  the  defence  of  the  capital. 

On  this  he  instantly  advanced  with  his  whole  army  by  Pont- 
sur-Yonne  and  Moret.  However,  being  impatient  to  obtain 
tidino-s  of  what  was  doing  in  Paris,  he  quitted  liis  guard  five 
leagues  from  Troyes,  and  on  his  arrival  at  a  hamlet  called  la 
Cour  (le Fraiice,hctvfccn Essone and  Villejuif, he  expedited  ordeis 
to  dispute  every  quarter  of  the  city  inch  by  inch,  i)romising  to 
arrive  to  its  succour,  in  the  course  of  a,  few  hours  at  the  heatl 
of  (JOjOOO  men.  Hut  the  General  Ollicers  did  not  receive  his 
dispatch  until  a  capitulation  had  actually  taken  place!  On 
learning  the  entry  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  he  sent  Caulin- 
court  with  ample  powers  to  negociate,  and  then  repaired  to 
Fontainebleau,    where  he   concentrated    the  jenuiant    of  his 

forces. 

M(;anwhile  his  Marshals  and  Great  Oilicers  trembled  at  the 
idea  of  a  civil  war,  and  began  already  to  consider  themselves 

*  Moi-tiei' v/as  (ingii.ally  eilucaied  at  the  English  Cuile^'e  at  Dousy  ;  ;iii.l  lia.lJo«r- 
dan  tor  his  school-fellow.  He  soon  distinguished  hiiiiselF  in  the  French  army,  and 
during  one  period  commanded  in  Hanovxr.  Having  served  also  in  Italy,  he  obiained 
from  Bonaparte  the  rank  of  Marshal,  to  v/hicli  was  also  annexed  the  title  And  dignity 
of  Duke  of  Treviso. 
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US  proscribed.  Bcrthicr  *,  accordingly,  after  having  consulted 
with  his  colleagues,  advised  Bonaparte  to  abdicate  the  throne, 
as  the  sole  mode  now  left  to  ensure  his  personal  safety ;  but 
tliis  proposition  was  listened  to  with  rage  and  indiiniation,  and 
lie  was  obligi'd  to  withdraw.  The  Kinpc  lor  had  ct)nceived  a 
projcrt  of  a  very  dillcront  kind;  tins  was  to  march  straight 
k)  Paris,  to  attack  the  Allies  posted  in  his  capital;  and  force 
them  to  retreat.  I  le  accordingly  prepared  for  a  forward  move- 
ment towards  Essone,  and  harangued  his  soldiers,  to  whom 
lie  communicated  his  desimi. 

It  was  in  this  crhical  state  of  affairs,  that  Ney,  after  de- 
manding an  audience,  is  said  lo  have  addressed  his  chief  with 
liis  usual  frankness,  in  the  following  terms: 

"  You  are  no  longer  Em})eror,  Sir  I  Here  is  tlie  act  of  the 
legislalure,  pronouncing  you  to  have  i'orfeited  all  right  to  the 
throne;  and  we  cannot  answer  for  the  submission  of  troops 
over  whom  all  our  authority  has  ceased."  He  was  seconded 
on  this  occasion  by  Lefebref,  who  reminded  Buonaparte,  that 
the  senate  had  passed  a  solemn  decree  against  him.     After  a 


*  Marshal  Berihier,  Friiice  of  Ncufcliaiel  and  Wagram,  anrl  Vice-Cliancellor  of 
rrance  (iurlii;;;  the  cxistenco  of  ilic  Tin]Hii,il  governmciit,  liad  cb'aiiiPil  a  \t\a}\  rank  in 
the  army  in  the  time  of  the  ancient  goverunient.  He  was  an  officer  wKo  possessed 
great  niilitary  talents,  and  was  accordinfjiy  placed  liy  Botiapaile  at  the  bead  of  his  staff; 
and  to  liim  wao  cliiefly  confided  tlie  organization  of  the  troops,  and  the  order  of  battle. 
Many  of  tlie  victories  of  tlie  laUer  have  been  attributed  solely  to  his  talents  and 
p.ianagemcnt. 

When  the  Ex-Empenr  rctind  to  the  island  of  Eib.i,  Berthirr  »vas  received  into  llie 
rerTite  of  Louis  XVII f.  but  he  seems  to  have  declined  all  pul)licity.  Since  that  period 
he  is  said  to  have  died  siiijdenly  in  Germany,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  a  u-indow  ; 
yet  as  this  circumstance  was  never  satisfactorily  cxplairud,  it  is  said  to  have  engendered 
doubts  as  to  the  fact  itself  upon  the  continent;  and  it  has  bj';n  slated  in  a  recent 
ptiblication,  that  he  was  actually  murdered. 

f  Marshal  Lefebre,  Duke  of  Dantzick,  was  a  sergeant  in  the  French  guards  anterior 
to  the  Hevohitioii.  He  afterwards  rose  to  ihe  rank  of  (ieucral  nf  llivi^ion  in  the  Ue- 
i)t\l>ili:iii  li.uips,  and  sewed  sun  t'siivcly  in  the  armii's  it"  the  S  iiubrc  ami  the  Meune, 
where  hi-  distinguished  himself  during  the  years  1794,  5,  6,  and  /. 

Jouidan,  however,  attributed  to  him  the  defeat  he  nef-vcd  by  the  former  in  Swabia, 
but  he  fidly  justified  liis  conduct. 

Havino-  assisted  Bonaparte  in  his  first  usurpation,  hr  liecnme  one  of  his  confidential 
officers.  He  was  accordingly  employed  on  a  variety  of  critical  occasions,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  this  patronage  he  became  a  member  of  the  Conservative  Senate,  a  Marshal, 
and  a  Duke. 
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short  pause,  Buonaparte  having  consented  to  abdicate  in 
favour  of  the  King  of  Rome,  Ney,  Macdonald,  and  Caulin- 
court,  once  more  set  olF  for  Paiis,  wi(h  llie  instrument  in 
question. 

The  event  of  the  conference  with  the  allied  monarch;^,  h 
well  known  ;  and  the  accession  of  the  Ex- Emperor  to  the  terms 
prescribed  by  them,  has  long  since  become  a  subject  tor 
history.  On  the  12th  of  April  the  Count  d'Artois  entered 
Paris,  and  on  his  ai'rival  at  the  barriers,  Ney,  Duke  of  El- 
chingen,  and  Prince  of  INIoskowa,  at  the  head  of  the  INTarshals 
of  France,  advancing  towards  him,  spoke  as  follows : 

"   Monsciiinriir ! 

"  I  have  at  length  the  honour  to  address  your  lloyal  High- 
ness, in  behalf  of  my  companions  in  arms.  We  have  hitherto 
served  with  zeal,  a  government  which  connnanded  our  exer- 
tions, in  the  name  of  France  His  Majesty  shall  now  find 
with  what  fidelity  and  devotedness,  we  intend  to  serve  our 
lawful  sovereign." 

While  Bonaparte  was  on  his  journey  towards  Elba, 
Louis  XVIII.  deemed  it  politic  to  conciliate  the  chief  officers 
of  an  army  which  was  greatly  discontented  at  the  late  events, 
and  wished  but  for  an  opportunity  to  overturn  the  Bourbons, 
whom  they  had  been  taught  to  consider  both  as  foreigners 
and  as  enemies.  Marshal  Ney  was  not  forgotten  upon  the 
present  occasion.  He  was  immediately  nominated  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Royal  Cuirassiers,  Dragoons,  Chas- 
seurs, and  Light  Horse  Lancers;  a  Knight  of  St.  Louis;  a 
Peer  of  France;  and  Governor  of  the  Sixth  Military  Division. 
It  was  the  King  himself,  who  in  person  aiid  with  his  own 
hand  conferred  the  ribband  and  star  of  the  above  order,  and 
who  received  the  oath  of  fidelity. 

Ney  now  retired  to  the  bosom  of  his  family,  as  his  military 

career  appeared  to  be  terminated.     But  he  had  been  bred  in 

camps,  and  was  habituated  from  his  youth  to  command;  so  that 

it  was  difficult  for  a  man  like  him  to  become  all  of  a  sudden  a 

good  and  loyal  citizen ;  for  he  had  been  accustomed  to  brave 

death  daily,  and  seemed  to  delight  iu  dangers.   A  life  of  tran- 

11 
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quIUity  n)iii(\'\roil  irksoinc,  :u id  even  odious;  and  yet  lie  seemed 
happy  in  all  liis  donicslic  relations,  lor  he  Avas  at  this  period, 
both  a  hns})and  and  a  lather.  , 

In  1810,  the  Marshal  had  espoused  one  of  tlie  daughters  of 
JNIadanic  Augiuc^faniiic-dc-chaiubfc  of  Marie  Antoinette,  con- 
sort of  Louis  XVI.    Educated  at  court,  his  wife  had  conceived 
dniing  her  infancy  certain  ideas  of  grandeur,  which  the  rank 
of  Mdrrrholc  at  a  more  in:iture  piniod  of  life,  enabled  her  to 
realize.     An  excellent  education,  atlded  to  an  early  introduc- 
tion into  good  company,  rendered  her  at  once  the  delight  and 
ornament  of  society.     .She  was  fond  of  luxury,  and  her  hotel, 
wliicli  was  furnished  in  the  first  style  of  elegance,  was  now  fre- 
quented by  all  the  people  of  fashion  in  the  capital.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  simple,  soldier-like  manners  of  her  husband, 
made  him  studiously  avoid  these  entertainments;  and  while  she 
was  doing  the  honours  of  his  house,  and  presiding  at  a  magni- 
ficent repast,  he  frequently  dined  by  himself,  and  ruminated  on 
the  sanguinary  combats  which  he  had  witnessed  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tagus  ;  or  the  freezing  bivouacs  he  had  endured  on  the 
sliores  of  the  Borysthenes. 

His  fortune,  although  I'ar  from  being  contemptible,  was  yet 
inferior  to  that  of  most  of  his  colleagues.  It  consisted  of  the 
Hotel  Saisseral  at  Paris,  which  cost  him  300,000  francs;  and 
the  furniture  was  valued  at  an  equal  sum.  He  had  purchased 
the  ostales  of  Cordcaux  aiul  Prenneville,  for  1.100,000 franks; 
aiul  what  is  not  a  Utile  remarkable,  all  these  properties  were^^fl- 
Irinnniial ;  lor  he  would  never  buy  any  of  the  lands  or  houses  ap- 
pertainino-  to  the  emigrants  !  On  the  other  hand,  his  debts 
amounted  to  half  a  million  of  francs. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  January,  1815,  a  period  when  all 
persons  of  high  distinction  crowded  towards  the  capital,  that 
Marshal  Ney  retired  to  his  country-seat :  where  he  lived  by 
himself  in  entire  solitude,  during  the  space  of  nine  or  ten  weeks; 
durino- which  period  ho  had  litdc  or  no  communication  with  the 
ca))ital.  On  the  Gtli  oi"  March,  an  Aid  de  Camp,  dispatched 
by  i}je  Mini'.t^r  at  War,  loujid  him  at  Cordeaux,  and  delivered 
;  u  ',i'!':r  ijiVj  hh.  ovt£j  luzn^l,  by  '^L'ch  lo  ^as  erioined  to  re- 
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pair  instantly  to  the  sixth  military  division,  then  under  his  com- 
mand. He  accordingly  left  his  seat  in  the  course  of  the  same 
evening;  but  instead  of  setting  out  dircctl}'  for  Besancon,  he 
resolved  to  pass  through  Paris,  partly  with  the  intention  to  pro- 
vide himself  \\ith  his  military  equipage;  and  ])artly  in  order  to 
obtain  some  information  lespccting  the  object  of  his  nii;^sion. 
On  his  aiTival  in  the  metropolis,  he  learned  the  news  of  tlie 
<lis(rmbarl<ation  of  li()naj)arte,  and  inslanlly  pronomucd  this 
event  the  greatest  evil  that  could  accrue  to  I'rance. 

The  Minister  at  War  having  refused  all  explanation,  under 
pretext  that  his  dispatches  would  be  found  at  head-quarters  : 
he  repaired  to  the  King  early  in  the  morning  of  the  7th,  and 
took  leave  of  His  Majesty  with  many  expi-essions  of  loyalty  and 
zeal :  but  it  is  untrue  that  Louis  X^'lll.  furnished  him  with  a 
sum  of  money ;  and  equally  so  that  the  latter  promised  to  bring 
the  Ex-Emperor  to  Paris  in  a  cage  of  iron  ! 

Having  placed  himself  with  all  possible  speed  at  the  head  of 
the  trooj)s,  lie  learned  that  Bonai)arte  had  entered  Lyons;  that 
he  was  proceeding  by  easy  marches  towards  the  capital ;  that 
the  defection  of  the  soldiery  had  become  general ;  that  the  cries 
oi  Vive  V Empermr !  resounded  from  all  parts;  that  Monsieur 
had  retired  to  Moulins;  and  that  Macdonald  had  been  obliged 
to  fly  in  order  to  preserve  his  life. 

Notwithstanding  this,  he  ordered  a  strong  body  of  troops  to 
Lons  le  Saulnier;  and  made  all  the  necessary  dispositiims  for 
a  strenuous  resistance.  Anollicer  having  exhlbiled  syn)ptoms  ot 
insubordination,  he  instantly  caused  him  to  be  arrested,  and  sent 
to  a  garrisoned  town ;  he  also  assembled  all  those  in  connnand 
under  him,  and  gave  notice,  that  he  would  cause  the  first  soldier 
who  attempted  to  go  over  to  the  enemy,  to  be  shot  on  the  spot. 

At  length,  however,  during  the  evening  of  the  llJth,  certain 
emissaries  dispatched  by  Bonaparte,  found  means  to  approach 
him,  and  delivered  liim  two  letters,  one  written  by  Bert  rand,  and 
the  other  by  the  Ex-Emperor  himself,  in  whiehthe  latter,  after 
reminding  him  of  their  campaigns  and  exploits,  gave  him  cer- 
tain peremptory  orders,  in  the  same  style  and  form  as  if  he  had 
been  still  on  the  throne.    While  thus  reduced  to  a  state  of  doubt 
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mid  indecision,  the  Baron  Capolle,  Pi-efcct  of  VAi?},  arrived  at 
this  criticnl  moment  with  inteIlio(>iiee,  lh:ithis  vannjnnrd,  posted 
at  Bonrj^,  hiul  gone  over  to  the  eneniy ;  and  th:it  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Clialons-sur-Saone,  after  haviii<(  deelared  themselves  in 
a  state  of  insnrrection,  had  seized  all  his  jiark  of  artillery.  The 
recital  of  these  disasters  seemed  to  confirm  all  that  had  been 
told  by  the  ai^ents  of  Bonaparte,  and  he  instantly  exclaimed  :  — 
"  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  stoj?  the  water  of  the  ocean  with  the 
palm  of  ni}-  hand  !" 

From  this  moment,  the  Dnke  of  Elchingen  determined  to 
declnre  oj)Vnly  in  behalf  of  his  former  chief.  I  h' accordingly 
assembled  his  stallj  and  having  commanded  his  troops  to  be 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  he  read  to  them  the  following  pro- 
clamation, which  was  instantly  inserted  in  the  orders  of  the 
day:  — 

"  Officers,  Sub-officers,  and  Soldiers  ! 

"  The  cause  of  the  Bourbons  is  lost  for  ever !  Tlic  sole 
legilimate  dynasty  which  the  French  nation  ever  adopted,  is 
once  more  about  to  ascend  the  throne :  it  a})pertains  alone  to 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  our  Sovereign,  to  reign  over  this  charm- 
ing country  !  It  signifies  not  whether  the  Bourbon  nobility 
choose  to  expatriate  themselves  once  more,  or  to  live  among  us; 
,  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty  and  independence  will  sufTcr  but 
little  from  their  unfriendly  influence.  They  have  endeavoured 
to  undervalue  our  military  glory,  but  without  efl'ect;  for  our 
labours  have  been  too  noble  and  too  illustrious  ever  to  be 
forgotten. 

'*  Soldiers  !  —  The  times  have  passed  away  when  men  were 
to  be  governed  by  extinguishing  their  rights.  Liberty  at  length 
triumphs ;  and  Napoleon,  our  august  Emperor,  is  about  to  ren- 
der her  empire  permanent.  May  this  glorious  cause  become 
the  cause  of  all  Frenchmen !  and  may  all  the  brave  men  whom 
I  have  the  honour  to  command,  be  penetrated  with  this  sen- 
timent. 

"  Soldiers  !  —  I  who  have  so  often  led  you  to  victoiy,  am 
about  to  conduct  you  to  join  that  immortal  phalanx  wliich  ac- 
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companies  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  Paris ;  and  there,  within 
the  space  of  a  few  days,  all  our  hopes  and  all  our  wishes  shall 
be  realized  !"     Vive  VEmpereur ! 

"  The  Marshal  of  the  Empire, 

"  Prince  de  La  MoskowA." 

The  troops,  on  hearing  this  address,  became  electrified; 
all  the  regal  ornaments  were  instantly  destroyed,  while  the 
imperial  eagles  were  joyfully  substituted  in  their  place. 

That  very  night,  the  soldiers  commenced  their  march  for 
Dole;  the  Baron  de  Clouet,  and  General  Bourmont,  on  their 
arrival  there,  having  expressed  an  unwillingness  to  serve 
against  the  King,  the  Marshal  dismissed  them  in  the  handsom- 
est manner  possible.  On  the  18th  of  March,  finding  Bona- 
parte at  Auxerrc,  he  immediately  addressed  a  letter  to  him,  in 
which  it  was  stated,  that  the  conditions  on  which  he  and  his 
officers  now  joined  his  standard  were,  "  that  he  should  re- 
nounce all  ideas  of  foreign  conquest,  and  contribute  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  effect  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
France."  The  Ex-emperor  received  him  with  open  arms, 
and,  as  usual,  promised  every  thing  that  could  be  desired  ! 
Soon  after  this  they  entered  Paris  ;  but  notwithstanding  the 
unhoped  for  arrival,  and  signal  success  of  Bonaparte  and  his 
adherents,  the  inhabitants  of  that  capital  were  loud  in  their 
disapprobation  of  the  sudden  change,  and  notorious  incon- 
stancy, exhibited  by  the  Marshal. 

On  the  23d  of  March,  Ney  received  instructions  to  visit 
Lisle,  and  all  the  line  of  frontier  from  Condc  to  Landau,  for 
the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  troops,  and  confirming  their  at- 
tachment. After  having  accomplished  this  mission,  and  deli- 
vered a  report  to  the  Minister  at  War,  he  immediately  repair- 
ed to  his  country  seat  at  Cordeaux,  leaving  his  family  behind 
hun  at  Paris.  It  is  evident  from  this  circumstance,  which  oc- 
curred at  so  critical  a  period,  either  that  Bonaparte  was  dis- 
pleased with  the  Prince  of  Moskowa ;  or  that  the  Prince  of 
Moskowa  was  displeased  with  Bonaparte.  It  has  been  asserted 
indeed,  that  they  were  mutually  disgusted  with  each  other. 
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On  the  re-organization  of  the  peerage,  liovvever,  tlie  name  of 
Ncy  was  inserted  in  tlie  new  Hst ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  1 1th 
of  June,  when  tl)e  Allies  had  advanced  into  Belgium,  that  the 
Marshal  received  orders  to  repair  to  the  northern  frontier. 

On  the  15(h  of  the  same  month,  he  was  present  in  the  French 
camp  in  front  of  Charleroy,  in  which  Bonaparte  had  arrived 
on  the  preceding  evening.  Although  his  orders  were  so  sud- 
den that  he  was  obliged  first  to  borrow,  and  then  to  buy 
horses,  yet,  in  the  course  of  that  very  forenoon,  he  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops,  and  appears  to  have  obtained 
some  success.  On  the  16th,  at  break  of  daj-,  lie  was  again 
mounted,  and  busied  in  surveying  the  army,  and  preparing 
for  the  approachiiig  battle.  Two  corps  of  cavalry  and  one  of 
infantry,  had  been  placed  at  his  command ;  able  and  experi- 
enced generals  served  under  him :  in  front  were  the  English. 

If  we  are  to  give  credit  to  the  French  writers,  the  charges 
made  under  his  direction,  were  attended  with  the  most  bril- 
liant success ;  and  both  armies  are  said  to  have  admired  the 
gallantry  of  a  body  of  his  cuirassiers,  who,  penetrating  to  the 
farm  of  Quatrc-Bras,  which  formed  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  actually  found  means  to  withdraw  with- 
out beinu  entirely  cut  off'. 

While  these  skirmishings  took  place  on  the  left  wing,  others 
of  infinitely  greater  ini})ortance,  occurred  in  the  centre  and  to 
the  rioht.  Marshal  Blucher  havinir  imprudent  I  v  advanced, 
without  waiting  for  the  troops  under  Bulow,  which  were  to 
support  him,  Napoleon  instantly  took  advantage  of  this  fault. 
He  accordingly  gave  orders  for  a  series  of  bold,  masterly,  and 
successful  attacks,  which  rendered  fifteen  thousand  Prussians 
incapable  of  continuing  the  combat,  while  the  remainder  of 
that  army  retired  behind  the  Sambre. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th,  the  English  made  a  slight  re- 
trograde movement.  Ncy  followed  and  iiariassed  the  rear- 
guard with  his  advanced  corps ;  and  his  cavalry  having  arriv- 
ed about  noon,  he  made  several  successive  assaults,  which  were 
recerved  by  his  opponents  with  their  accustomed  intrepidity. 
At  five  in  the  evening,   the  British  troops  found  themselves 
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most  advantageously  posted  in  the  strong  position  of  Water- 
loo, with  the  forest  of  Soignies  to  cover  it,  and  a  number  of 
strong  and  formidable  batteries  to  support  its  future  opera- 
tions.    The  two  armies  remained  in  presence  of  each    other 
during  the  night,  which  was  spent  by  Bonaparte  in,  i)reparing 
for  a  general  action.     The  rain  that  fell  in  torrents,  seemed  at 
first  to  oppose  all  hopes  of  a  battle,  which  was  about  to  decide 
the  destinies  of  France.     About  twelve  o'clock  next  day,  the 
French,  at  length,  advanced  in  columns  from  the  centre,  and 
a  desperate  and  sanguinary  engagement  ensued.     Ney,  on  this 
occasion,  fully  displayed  the  impetuosity  of  his  character,  and 
seemed  determined  either  on  death  or  victory.      Galloping 
about  in  all  directions,  during  the  hottest  period  of  the  action, 
he  himself  sometimes  headed  a  body  of  cavalry ;  at  other  times, 
he  would  lead  on  a  division  of  infantry.    Although  dismount- 
ed,  covered  with  contusions,   and  disfigured  with  blood  and 
dirt,  he  still  combated  at  the  head  of  the- regiments  of  guards, 
while  the  other  corps  were  reduced  by  death,  or  the  want  of 
ammunition,  to  a  state  of  inaction.     At  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  victory  seemed  to  him  to  have  declared  in  favour  of 
his  countrymen.     Arriving  on  foot,  with  his  sword  waving  in 
his  hand,  at  the  head  of  the  second  regiment  of  light  infantry, 
which  was  reduced  to  a  mere  skeleton,  he  was  heard  to  ex- 
claim, "  Comrades  !  the  event  of  this  day  depends  on  you  ; 
rcmcmbei-  that  these  are  Englishmen    who  are  opposed  to 
you  1 "     On  learning  that  all  their  powder  and  ball  had  been 
expended,  the  officers  of  a  regiment  of  *cavalry  brought  them 
cartridges  which  had  been  provided  for  their  own  pistols ;  and 
with  these  they  instantly  charged  their  muskets. 

At  eight,  the  French  army  deemed  itself  certain  of  con- 
quest ;  and  it  was  reported,  that  the  horses  were  yoked  to  many 
of  the  English  guns,  for  the  purpose  of  withdrawing  them  :  but 
in  consequence  of  orders,  either  ill  conveyed  or  ill  under- 
stood, Bonaparte,  who  had  reckoned  on  the  support  of  Mar- 
shall Grouchy,  did  not  obtain  it.  So  thoroughly  w\^s  he  de- 
ceived, that  he  mistook  the  troops  of  Bulow  for  those  of  that 
General ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  Prussian  cannon  began  to 
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fire  reiterated  vollies  that  he  found  his  mistake.  It  was  in  vain 
that  he  attempted  to  rally  his  troops ;  the  first  line  fell  back 
on  the  second  ;  the  nvIioIc  army  was  thrown  into  complete  dis- 
order: so,  that  officers,  soldiers,  and  even  Napoleon  himself, 
were  carried  away  by  the  torrent ! 

Ney  was  the  last  General  who  quitted  the  field  of  battle. 
Overcome  with  fatigue,  and  unable  to  retire,  a  speedy  death 
seemed  destined  to  conclude  his  mortal  career ;  and  ho  owed 
his  safety  solely  to  the  attentions  of  a  corporal  of  the  guards, 
who  defended  and  supported  him  during  his  retreat,  which  was 
eifected  on  foot.  Having  at  length  reached  St.  Quintin,  he  ' 
set  out  for  Paris  ;  and  on  the  22d  of  .June,  stated  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Peers,  "  that  the  army  no  longer  existed ;  and  that  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  make  peace  with  the  enemy  I"  Soon 
after  this,  he  exclaimed:  —  "  It  is  imperative  on  you  to  recal 
the  Bourbons  —  and  for  mc,  to  retreat  to  America  !" 

On  being  reproached  in  private,  for  despairing  of  the  safety 
of  the  state;  he  replied;  —  "I  am  incapable  of  acting  or  of 
speaking  bom  motives  of  interest.  Indeed,  what  can  I  gain 
by  duplicity :  if  Louis  XVIII.  returns,  he  will  order  me  to 
be  shot.     I  speak  only  as  to  what  is  best  for  my  country  I" 

Meanwhile,  the  instrument  containing  the  second  abdi- 
cation of  Bonaparte  arrived ;  a  provisional  government  Avas 
nominated;  Fouche,  Duke  of  Otranto,  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  it ;  and  Ney  began  to  be  deemed  a  traitor  by  the  ge- 
neral voice.  On  this  occasion,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
President*,  in  which- is  given  the  best  acccnnit'  hitherto  pub- 

"  LtUerfrom  Marshal  Nry,  Prime  of  Moskwa,  to  the  Duke  of  Otranto." 
"  Reports  of  a  most  false  and  defamatory  nature  having,  f.T  some  days  heen  publicly 
circulated  res,,ectin£;  my  conduct  in  this  short  and  ^.nlortunate  campaign,  I  addr.-s  my- 
self to  you  as  President  of  the  Pnwiswnal  Goterwnail,  in  order  f.  lay  l.cl..te  y-u  n  laith- 
ful  relation  of  the  circumstances  which  came  ut.dcr  my  obs.rv;.ti..n. 

"  On  the  1  Ith  of  Jun.',  I  received  an  or.ler  fi<.M.  .he  minisur  at  vv..r  ,..  r.  ,.a.r  to  the 
Imperial  head.c,uar(eis.  I  had  n..  con.mand,  and  possessed  no  inror,n..i.,n  ...,  the  force 
andcomix,si.i,.nof  .hearmy.  Neither  the  F.mperor  nor  the  n.i./.st.,  had  previously 
said  any  'hing  to  me  which  could  give  me  the  slightest  idea  that  I  was  to  be  employed 
i„  the  campaign.  I  was  consequently  called  upon  in  a  state  quite  unprepared,  without 
horses,  equipage,  or  money,  and  I  was  obliged  to  borrow,  in  order  to  enable  me  to  reach 
my  destination. 
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lished  by  the  French  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  By  this,  it 
appears,  that  he  arrived  with  only  two  horses  purchased  from 
the  Duke  of  Trcviso,  and  a  single  aid-do-camp,  after  tlic  light 


**  I  arrived  on  the  12ih  at  Laon,  on  the  13th  at  Avcsiies,  and  on  the  14th  at  Beau- 
llQODt,  in  which  last  place  I  purchased  from  the  Duke  of  Treviso  two  horses,  with  which 
I  proceeded  to  Cliarleroi,  accompanied  by  my  first  aid-de-camp,  the  only  officer  I  had 
witii  me.  1  arrived  at  tlie  moment  wlien  tlie  enemy,  having  been  attacked  by  our  liglit 
troops,  were  falling  back  upon  Fleurus  aiid  Gosselies. 

"  The  Emperor  immediately  ordered  me  to  put  myself  at  tiie  head  of  the  first  and  se- 
cond corps  of  infantry,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Generals  Erlon  and  Reille,  Lieutenani- 
General  Pire's  division  of  light  cavalry  of  the  guard,  under  the  orders  of  Lieutenant- 
Generals  Lefebvre  Desiiouettes,  and  Colbert,  and  of  two  divisiuns  of  the  Count  de  Val- 
my's  cavalry,  forming  altogetlier  eight  divisions  of  infantry,  and  four  divisions  of  cavalry. 
With  these  troops,  of  which,  however,  1  had  only  a  part  disposeable,  I  |)us!ied  the 
enemy,  and  obliged  him  to  evacuate  Gosselies,  Frasnes,  Mellet,  and  Heppiegnies;  there 
the  division  took  a  position,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  corps,  which  was  still  at  Mar- 
chiennes,  and  which  did  not  join  me  until  next  day. 

"  On  the  I6th  I  was  ordered  to  attack  thtEnglish  in  iluir  position  at  Quatre  Bras.  We 
marched  agai nst  the  enemy  wiili  an  enthusiasm  which  it  would  be  diilicnll  to  describe. 
Nothing  coidd  lesibt  our  inj))!  i.ix.ity  ;  the  battle  became  gcncr.il,  and  victory  was  not 
doubtful,  when,  at  the  moment  in  which  I  wislied  to  bring  forward  the  first  corps  of  in- 
fantry which  1  had  left  at  Frasnes,  I  learned  that  the  Emperor  had  disposed  of  them 
without  giving  me  information,  as  well  as  Girard's  division  of  a  second  corps,  which  was 
warmly  engaged  with  the  Prussians.  Tlie  mortification  I  received  from  tiiio  news  was 
terrible.  Having  now  under  my  command  but  three  divisions  instead  of  tight,  on  which 
I  had  relied,  I  was  obliged  to  allow  vlciory  to  escape  from  my  binds  ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing all  my  efforts,  and  in  spite  of  the  bravery  and  devotedness  of  my  troops,  it  was  im- 
possible to  do  more  than  to  maintain  myself  in  my  position  until  the  close  of  the  day. 

"  About  nine  o'clock,  the  first  corps  was  returned  to  me  by  the  Emperor,  to  whom 
they  had  been  of  no  service.  Thus,  between  2b  and  30,000  men  had  been  for  iliat  time, 
as  it  were,  pmarued,  liavmg  been  obliged  during  the  whole  of  the  battle  to  march  with 
their  arms  on  iheir  shoulders,  trom  the  left  to  the  right,  and  from  the  right  to  the  left, 
without  firing  a  single  musket. 

"  Here  1  cannot  help  suspending  these  details,  to  call  your  attention  ti>  tlic  conse- 
quences of  ibis  false  movement,  and  in  general  to  the  bad  disposiiions  adopted  that  day. 

"  By  what  fatality,  for  example,  did  the  Emperor,  instead  of  directing  all  his  force 
against  Lord  Wellington,  who  would  have  Ijeen  t.iken  unawares  and  unpre|,areJ,  regard 
this  attack  as  secondary.''  How  could  the  Eii<peror,  after  the  pa>'age  of  the  Sambre, 
conceive  it  to  be  possible  to  fight  two  battles  in  one  day  ?  This  was,  bowever,  what  took 
place  against  forces  double  of  ours  in  point  of  immbers,  and  which  the  oHicers  who  saw 
it,  can  still  with  dilfieulty  comprehend.  Had  he,  instead  of  duiuL'  this,  left  a  corps  of 
observation  to  hold  the  Prussians  in  check,  and  marched  with  his  laigest  masses  to  sup- 
port me,  the  English  army  would  undoubtedly  have  been  desiroytd  bei.ve>  n  Quatre  Bras 
and  Genaj)pe,  and  that  posivlon  which  separated  the  two  allied  armies  once  in  our  power, 
would  have  afforded  the  Emperor  an  opportunity  of  out-flanking  the  right  of  the  Prussians, 
and  crushing  them  in  their  turn.  The  general  opinion  in  France,  and  particularly  in  the 
army,  was,  that  the  Emperor  would  in  the  first  place  turn  his  attention  solely  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  English  army,  and  for  that,  circumstances  were  very  favouiablc  —  but 
fate  has  ordered  it  otherwise. 
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troops  had  begun  to  skirmisli.  He  asserts,  that  he  immediately 
forced  the  enemy  to  retire  on  Fleurus  and  Gosselics,  from 
whicli  he  afterwards  dislodged  thcin.     On  the  16th,  lie  en- 


"  On  the  17th,  the  army  marched  in  tlie  direction  of  Mount  St.  Jean.  On  the  18th 
the  battle  commenced  at  one  o'clock,  and,  though  the  bullciin  which  gives  an  ai  count  of 
It  does  not  mention  my  name,  I  believe  that  I  have  no  occasion  to  affirm  thai  I  wis  pre- 
sent. Lieutenant-Grneral  Comte  Urouet  has  already  spoken  of  this  battle  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Peers,  and  his  relation  is  correct,  with  the  exci  ption,  however,  of  some  i.nportant 
facts,  which  he  either  suppressed  or  knew  not,  but  which  it  is  m'  duty  to  disclose. 

"  About  seven  in  the  evening,  after  the  most  dreadful  carnjge  I  ever  witnessed.  Gene- 
ral Labedoyere  caine  to  inform  me,  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor,  that  Marsh  il  Grouchy  had 
arrived  on  our  right,  and  was  attacking  the  left  of  the  united  English  and  Prussians. 
The  General,  in  passing  through  the  lines,  circulated  this  news  among  the  soldiers, 
whose  courage  and  devotcdncss  remained  unaltered,  and  ivho  were  giving  fresh  proofs 
of  it  at  that  moment,  notwithstanding  the  fatigtie  with  which  they  were  exhausted. 
But  what  was  my  astonishment,  I  ought  to  say  indignation,  when  I  learned  a  few  mo- 
ments afterwards,  that  not  only  Marshal  Grouchy  had  not  arrived  to  cur  support,  as 
the  whole  army  had  been  taught  to  believe,  but  that  between  40  and  50,000  Prussians 
were  attacking  our  extreme  right,  and  forcing  it  to  fall  back.  Either  the  Emperor  had 
deceived  himself  as  to  the  time  in  which  Marshal  Grouchy  could  have  been  able  to  sup- 
port him,  or  the  march  of  the  Marshal  had  been  more  retarded  by  the  efforts  of  the  enemy 
than  had  been  calculated  upon.  The  fact  is,  that,  at  the  moment  when  tlie  arrival  was 
announced  to  us,  he  was  still  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wavres  on  tiie  Dyle  ;  which, 
with  regard  to  us,wa8  thesameasif  he  had  been  a  liundred  ie.tgucs  from  the  place  of  battle. 

"  Soon  after,  I  observed  the  arrival  of  four  regiments  of  the  middle  guard,  Ird  by  the 
Emperor  in  person,  who  tvished  to  renew  the  attack  with  these  troops,  in  order  to  pene- 
trate the  enemy's  centre.  He  ordered  me  to  march  at  their  head  with  General  Friant. 
Generals,  officers,  soldiers,  all  displayed  tlie  greatest  intrepidity.  But  the  corps  was 
too  weak  to  resist,  for  any  length  of  time,  the  forces  which  were  employed  to  oppose  it, 
and  we  had  soon  to  renounce  the  hope  which  this  attack  for  a  few  moments  afforded. 
General  Friant  was  struck  by  a  ball  by  my  side.  I  had  a  horse  killed,  and  was  thrown 
down  under  him.  The  brave  men  who  have  survived  this  battle  will,  I  trust,  do  me  the 
justice  to  state,  that  they  saw  me  fighting  foot  to  foot,  sword  in  Itand  ;  and  that  I  was 
one  of  the  last  who  left  the  scene  of  carnage,  at  the  moment  when  obliged  to  retreat. 

"  Meanwhile  the  Prussians  continued  their  offensive  movement,  and  our  right  was 
sensibly  giving  way  ;  the  English  in  their  turn  advanced.  There  yet  remained  to  us  four 
squares  of  the  old  guard  placed  advantageously  for  the  retreat ;  these  brave  grenadien, 
the  elite  of  the  army,  who  were  forced  to  fall  back  successively,  only  yielded  the  ground 
foot  by  foot,  until,  finally  overpowered  by  numbers,  they  were  almost  completely  de- 
stroyed. From  that  time  the  retrograde  movement  was  most  decided,  and  the  army 
formed  oidy  a  confused  column  ;  there  was  however  then  no  shouting,  nor  cry  of  sauve 
(juipeut,  as  has  been  caluinniously  imputed  to  the  army  in  the  bulletin.  For  myself, 
bein"-  continually  in  the  rear-guard,  wliich  I  followed  on  foot,  jiaviiig  had  all  my  horses 
killed,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  covered  with  contusions,  and  having  no  longer  any  strength 
to  walk,  I  owe  my  life  to  a  corporal  of  the  guard,  who  supported  me  on  the  march,  and 
never  abandoned  me  in  this  retreat.  About  eleven  at  night,  I  fell  in  with  Lieutenant- 
General  Lefebvre  Desnouettes  J  and  one  of  his  officers,  Major  Schmidt,  had  the  gene- 
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gaged  the  English ;  and  when  about  to  obtain  a  complete  vic- 
tory, was  prevented  from  advancing,  by  the  loss  of  five  of  his 
di\'isions,  all  of  which  had  been  withdrawn  by  Bonaj^arte,  un- 
known to  him.  "  Thus  the  eftbrts  of  from  twenty-live  to 
thirty  thousand  troops  had  been  coinj)let<iy  parahsed,  lor  they 
never  once  engaged,  but  were  n)arched  during  the  whole  day, 
from  right  to  left,  without  firing  a  single;  shot."  He  also  blames 
the  Ex-emperor  "alter  the  [)assnge  ol"  the  Sambre,  !br  iuiving 
fought  two  battles  in  the  course  of  the  same  dny  ;"  and  is  of 
opinion,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ought  to  have  been  the 
primary  object  of  attack. 

"  His  Majesty,"  adds  he,  "  should  have  left  a  corps  of 
observation  to  keep  the  Prussians  in  check;  and  then  to  have 
marched  with  large  bodies  of  troops  to  suj)))ort  me  on  the  I61I1. 


rosity  toj^ive  me  the  only  horse  wliich  romaiiud  to  liim.  Thus  1  anivrd  at  Marcl-.iennes- 
au-pont,  at  fovir  in  the  morirmg,  alone,  without  oncers,  ignorant  ol  the  fate  of  the 
Emperor,  whom,  some  time  before  the  termiHation  of  the  battle,  I  liad  I'ntirciy  lost 
sight  of,  and  whom  I  supposed  to  be  kiileil  or  ickcn. 

"General  P.  I.acroix,  chief  of  ihn  stafldf  thn  sccund  loris,  whom  I  fi  tind  in  this 
city,  bavins;  lold  me  that  the  Emperor  was  at  Charleroi,  I  6n|)posed  that  his  Majesty 
intended  lo  place  himselt  at  the  head  of  Marslial  Grouchy 's  corps,  in  order  to  cover  the 
Sambre,  and  to  facilitate  to  the  troops  the  means  of  rallying  near  Avesnes  ;  and,  in  this 
per'.uasioi),  I  proceeded  to  Beaumont,  but  parties  of  cavalry  having  followed  us  very 
closely,  and  intercepted  the  roads  to  Maubeuge  and  PhilippeviUe,  I  found  it  to  lie  impos- 
sible tustop  a  single  soldier  on  this  point,  so  as  to  opjtose  the  jirngrfss  of  a  victorious 
enemy.  I  contii.ncd  my  jdurnty  to  Avesnes,  where  J  could  oi)taiu  no  infurniailon  con- 
cerning tlie  Emperor. 

"  In  this  Slate  of  things,  iiaving  neither  any  news  of  his  Majesty,  nor  of  the  Ma- 
jor-General,  the  disoider  increasing  at  every  instant,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
regiments  of  the  guard  and  of  the  line,  each  one  pursuiiig  his  own  course,  I  determined 
on  proceeilin-;  immi-diaiely  to  Paris,  by  Saint  Quintin,  to  acquaint  the  Minister  of  War 
as  quickly  as  pussible  with  the  true  eituation  of  affairs,  in  order  that  he  might  at  least 
send  some  fresh  tro(<|'S  to  meet  the  army,  and  to  adopt  rapidly  such  measures  as  circum- 
stances might  rtt]uire.  On  my  arrival  at  Bourget,  three  leagues  from  Paris,  I  learnt 
that  the  I'liipcror  had  passed  through  that  plare  at  nine  in  the  morning. 

"  Such  is,  my  Lord  Duke,  an  exact  recital  of  this  unfortunate  ciimpaign. 

"  I  now  a^k  ih.rse  who  have  stirvivcJ  that  fine  and  numerous  army,  in  what  way  I  can 
be  accused  ol  tin-  disrisier  of  which  it  hasju&i  been  the  victim,  and  of  which  otir  military 
annals  furnish  no  >xuni|)lc  ?  I  have,  it  is  said,  betrayed  tlie  country :  I,  who  to  serve 
|t,  have  always  shewn  a  zial  which  I  liave  perhaps  carried  too  far,  and  which  may  have 
misled  me ;  but  this  calumny  is  not,  and  cannot  be  supported  by  any  fact,  any  circum- 
stance, or  any  presumption. 

Paris,  June  26,  1815.  "  NEY,  Prince  of  the  Moskowa." 
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In  tills  case,  tlie  English  army  would  have  been  uiuloubtcdlv 
destroyed  between  Quatre  Bras  and  Genappes;  and  this  po- 
sition, which  .separated  the  two  allied  armies,  being  once  in 
our  ])ouer,  would  have  enabled  the  Eni})eror  to  turn  the 
right  ol"  the  Prussians,  and  overwhelm  tlicm  in  Miccession. 
The  general  opinion  hi  France,  and,  throughout  the  army, 
was  :  —  That  his  Majesty  would  first  endeavour  to  destroy  the 
English  army.  Circumstances  were  indeed  extremely  fa- 
vourable for  this  operation  :  but  the  destinies  commanded 
otherwise !" 

On  the  1 7th,  the  army,  we  are  told,  marched  in  the  direc- 
tion of  St.  .lean,  or  Waterloo;  and  the  action  connnenccd  at 
one  o'clock.  "  Although  the  bulletin  makes  no  mention  of 
me,"  adds  the  Prince  of  Moskowa,  "  I  have  no  occasion  to 
affirm  Uiat  1  was  present.  About  seven  in  the  evening,  after 
the  most  frightful  carnage  ever  witnessed  by  any  one.  General 
Labedoyere  arrived,  and  stated  in  the  name  of  the  F^mperor, 
that  Marshal  Grouchy  would  soon  arrive  on  our  right,  and 
attack  the  left  of  the  English  and  Prussians.  But  what 
was  my  astonishment,  my  indignation  !  when  I  learned  a  few 
minutes  after,  that  from  forty  to  fifty  thousand  Prussians 
had  assaulted  our  flank,  and  obliged  it  to  give  way.  The 
truth  is,  that  at  this  very  moment  Grouchy  was  near  Wavres 
on  the  Dyle,  which  was  exactly  the  same  as  if  he  had  been  a 
hinidred  leagues  distant  from  the  field  of  battle. 

"  A  short  time  after,  I  witnessed  the  arrival  of  four  regi- 
ments of  the  middle  guard,  conducted  by  the  Emperor  in 
person ;  he  ordered  me  to  march  at  their  head,  with  Friant. 
Generals,  officers,  soldiers,  all  exhibited  the  greatest  intre- 
pidity; but  this  body  of  troops  was  too  Icrble  to  resist  the 
enemy.  General  Friant  was  struck  with  a  ball  while  standing 
by  my  side;  I  myself  had  a  horse  killed  under  m(<,  imd  I  was 
thrown  to  the  oround  alouff  with  him.  Such  of  the  brave 
men  as  escaped,  will,  I  trust,  testify  thnt  they  beheld  me  on 
foot,  sword  in  hand ;  and  that  I  was  one  c'tlij  last  to  quit  the 
scene  of  carnage.  Meanwhile,  the  enemy  advanced  on  all 
sides ;  while  four  squares  of  the  old  guard,  consisting  ol  the 
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bravest  grenadiers  of  the  whole  army,  still  protected  our  re- 
treat, until  they  were  nearly  all  destroyed.  From  that  mo- 
ment, the  whole  army  consisted  of  only  one  confused  column ; 
but  there  never  was  a  total  route;  nor  did  I  once  hear  the  cry 
o{  satcve  qui pei/t,  although  this  calumny  has  been  propagated 
in  the  bulletin." 

Notwithstanding  these  explanations,  which  at  least  proved 
that  the  charge  of  treachery  to  Bonaparte  was  unfounded,  the 
executive  government  thought  proper  to  refuse  Ney  a  com- 
mand in  the  army,  now  organizing  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris. 
Yet,  when  a  contribution  took  place  for  the  succour  of  the 
victims  of  Waterloo,  he  emptied  his  purse  on  the  occasion  ; 
and  lamented  that  his  poverty  prevented  him  from  offering 
more. 

Although  the  Marshal  deemed  himself  included  in  the  capi- 
tulation of  Paris,  concluded  on  the  3d  of  July,  1815,  j^et  he 
thought  it  prudent  to  leave  the  capital,  with  a  view  of  with- 
drawing into  Switzerland,  after  which  he  intended  to  repair 
to  America,  To  enable  him  to  effect  this,  he  obtained  from 
the  Prince  d'Eckmiihl,  then  secretary  at  war,  a  discharge,  to- 
gether with  instructions  for  his  route,  by  the  name  of  Major 
Reiset,  ol'the  3tl  regiment  of  hussars.  In  addition  to  this,  tiic 
Minister  of  Police  had  sent  him  two  passports,  in  orie  of  which 
he  was  designated  by  the  appellation  of  Michael-Thcodore- 
Ncubourg.  On  his  arrival  at  Lyons,  on  the  9tli  of  July, 
he  was  visited  by  the  C'ommissary-Gencral  of  Police,  who 
advised  him  to  obtain  passports  from  the  agents  of  Austria,  as 
all  the  roads  on  the  frontiers  were  guarded  by  their  orders. 
On  this  he  at  first  wished  to  return  to  the  metropolis ;  but  at 
length  repaired  to  St.  Alban,  where  he  received  a  letter  from 
his  lady,  advising  him  to  remain  in  France,  instead  of  sailing 
for  the  United  States.  No  soonei',  however,  did  she  learn  that 
the  Marshal  formed  one  of  the  list  of  nineteen  individuals,  ac- 
cused of  betraying  the  King  and  overturning  the  government, 
than  she  sent  a  confidential  person  to  her  husband,  who  con- 
ducted him  to  the  Chateau  Bessonis,  near  Aurillac,  which  was 
mhabited  by  one  of  her  own  relations.     Here  he  resided  some 
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time  without  suspicion ;  but  his  retreat  was  discovered  by 
means  of  the  rich  Egyptian  sabre  formerly  jiresentcd  to  him 
by  Bonaparte,  wliich  ha{)pened  to  be  indiscreetly  left  on  a 
sofa,  in  a  room  open  to  strangers.  On  learning  this  circum- 
stance, the  Pvcfcl  de  Canlal  sent  some  agents  of  the  police, 
accompanied  by  an  escort  of  gendarmes  to  arrest  him.  On 
hearinj;  of  their  intentions,  the  Marshal  sent  for  them  to  his 
chamber,  and  delivered  himself  up,  without  discovering  the 
least  emotion.  lie  was  then  conducted  to  Paris,  by  two  offi- 
cers, one  of  whom  having  served  under  him,  deuianded  his 
xmrd  of  honour  tliat  he  would  not  attempt  to  escape  ;  after 
which  they  were  Jiot  at  all  uneasy  about  their  charge.  lie 
was  met  by  Madame  Ney  on  the  19th  of  August,  at  a 
lew  miles  distaucc  I'rom  Paris,  and  she  accompanied  him  to 
the  prison  of  the  Ahhcnjc,  and  accused  herself  bitterly  as  the 
cause  of  his  detention. 

He  was  now  lodged  in  an  a{)artmentby  himself;  a  gejidarme 
slept  constantly  in  his  chamber ;  he  was  visited  by  the 
guard  every  two  hours;  and  a  wicket  which  was  placed 
before  the  door  of  his  prison,  enabled  any  one  to  see  all  that 
was  passing  within,  both  night  and  day.  He  rose  regularly 
about  six  o'clock  in  the  uiorning,  and  being  allowed  to  walk 
in  the  yard  dining  two  hours,  all  the  other  prisoners  were 
oblio-ed  to  retire.  After  smoaking  a  few  cigars,  breakfast  was 
served ;  he  then  read,  or  wrote  until  dinner  time,  constantly 
receiving  visits  from  the  Mareschale,  his  relations,  and  advo- 
cates. Two  hours  more  were  allotted  for  takir.g  the  air ; 
after  which  he  retired  early  to  rest,  and  lived  with  equal 
sobriety  and  regularity,  as  if  entirely  exempt  from  the  ex- 
cesses and  infirmities,  which  some  deem  inseparable  from  a 
life  spent  in  camps,  and  amidst  the  fatigues  of  war. 

J  laving  been  at  length  transferred  to  the  Conciergerie,  Mar- 
shal Ney  Mas  interrogated  by  the  Pnfct  of  the  Police ;  on 
which  occasion  he  I'ormally  denied  having  received  any  money 
iVom,  or  made  any  protestations  of  fidelity  to  the  King.  He 
observed,  that  he  had  blamed  the  attempt  of  Bonaparte,  both 
in  the  presence   of  His  Majesty,  and  afterwards  to  himself 
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in  person;  he  at  first  tliouglit  the  attempt  extravaganl,  and 
lell  the  royal  presence  with  the  intention  to  act  with  fidelity 
to  His  Majesty  :  this  he  had  in  elTect  performed,  so  long 
as  it  was  possible,  and  up  to  the  lath  of  March,  when  the 
royal  cause  had  become  desperate." 

An  order  was  now  issued  for  summoning  a  council  of  war, 
composed  of  Marshals  and  Lieutenant-Generals  of  France ; 
amongst  whom  was  Marshal  Moncey,  Duke  of  Conegliano, 
who  having  refused  to  appear,  was  iiunu'diatfly  degraded,  and 
sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  during  tlnee  uioutlis. 

It  finally  consisted  of  the  following  officers  : 

Marshal  Jourdau,   President ; 

Marshal  Massena,  Prince  of  Esling ; 

Marshal  Augereau,  Duke  of  Castiglione; 

Marshal  Mortier,  Duke  of  Treviso  ; 

And  Cazin,  Villatte,  and  Claprede,  Lieutenant-Generals  of 
the  Armies  of  the  King. 

These  being  assembled  at  Paris,  and  constituted  a  Council 
of  war,  after  certain  preliminary  discussions,  M.  Berryer*,  an 
advocate  of  high  reputation,  appeared  on  the  part  of  the 
prisoner,  and  addressed  a  discourse,  of  which  the  following  is 
an  analysis,  to  the  military  judges  : 

"  Messieurs  le  Marcchaiix  de  France,  Messieurs  les  Lieuie- 
nans-Generaux  des  Camps  8^  Armies  du  Hoi ! 

"  In  addressing  myself  to  this  formidable  tribunal,  the  first 
sentiment  experienced  on  my  part,  is  fraught  with  the  most 
perfect  security  and  confidence.  My  eyes  are  fixed  with  equal 
respect  and  admiration  on  this  august  re-union  of  great  per- 
sonages, clothed  in  the  military  purple ;  whose  names,  dear  to 
their  country,  already  appertain  to  a  future  age.  Occupied 
with  the  recollections  attached  to  their  characters,  my  imagina- 
tion only  traces  in  them  the  patriarchs  of  the  army,  and  the 

*  M.  Berryer,  his  son  and  nephew,  are  all  royalists.  He,  os  a  Meniher  of  tlie  Eletmral 
Collcpe,  refused  his  consent  to,  ami  actuully  ])rolfstc(l  aj^ainst  ihe  yklc  Addilwvul  sub- 
miitej  by  Bonaparte,  on  his  return  from  the  Island  of  Elba.  The  siinimary  of  liis  speech 
is  cxitacied  from  a  primed  copy  of  ihc  PLaidoycr  pronounced  by  him  on  this  occasion. 
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guardinns  and  depositaries  of  the  honour  of  those  warriors, 
who  are  the  fortunate  survivors  of  so  many  combats,  wliich 
liave  severed  the  threads  of  so  manv  destinies  ! 

'*  Forgetting,  at  their  appearance,  both  time  and  place,  I 
demand  wliy  these  military  senators  are  iormed  into  an  Areo- 
pagus ?  I  consider  myself  transported  into  a  temjile  con- 
secrated to  bravery  ;  and  yet  1  cannot  compreliend  what  is  the 
precise  object  of  this  warUke  assembly;  and  what  sudden, 
and  hitheito  unknown  act  of  magistracy,  they  are  about  to 
exercise  ? 

"  On  looking  towards  the  personage  now  convoked  before 
yon,  although  at  present  without  arms,  without  nny  emblems 
of  his  various  dignities;  and  wearing  oiily  the  uniform  of 
lieroes  ;  yet  what  a  long  series  of  brilliant  exploits,  of  glorious 
services,  of  acts  of  intrepidity,  as  well  as  of  devotion  for 
his  country,  present  themselves  to,  and  occupy  my  thoughts  ! 
How  many  pretensions  to  illustration  !  how  many  real,  and 
immberless  claims  on  my  esteem  ! 

"  And,  alas !  shall  not  that  buckler  which  was  impenetrable 
to  the  sabres  of  the  enemy,  be  able  to  guarantee  Marshal  Ney 
from  attacks  of  another  kind  !  Alas !  I  c:in  no  longer  dis- 
semble, that  the  choice  which  the  Marshal  has  made  of  rae 
to  defend  liim  —  to  defend  him  who  has  defended,  and  saved 
so  many  others  !  —  recalls  to  my  mind  the  greatest  of  all 
misfortunes,  which  a  man  of  his  profession  and  his  rank, 
can  experience  on  earth.  O  !  unexpected  monument  of  human 
fragility  and  unhappy  destiny  !  The  Prince  of  Moskovva,  who, 
during  twenty-five  years  was  so  faithful  to  France ;  he,  who 
a  thousand  times  has  made  the  sacrifice  of  a  life,  preserved 
only  by  a  miracle ;  he  whose  great  exploits  have  placed  him  in 
the  first  line  of  those  of  whom  France  may  be  pioud  —  the 
bravest  of  the  brave,  is  accused  of  the  crime  of  high  treason  ! 
Names  and  w^ords  which  are  astonished  at  finding  themselves 
together.  I  shall  not  here  endeavour  to  resolve  an  afflicting 
problem,  the  solution  of  which  is  essentially  connected  with 
the  justificatory  defence  of  Marshal  Ney;  for  this  is  not  the 
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object  of  our  present  deliberations ;  the  moment  is  not  yet 
arrived,  when  it  can  be  demonstrated  to  France,  to  the  uni- 
verse, and  to  posterity,  that  if  Marshal  Ney  has  committed 
a  great  error,  his  heart  took  no  part  in  it;  that  the  inconsi- 
derate resolution  taken  by  him,  sprung  out  of  the  impetuosity 
of  circumstances  which,  originating  in  the  late  political  crisis, 
proceeded  like  an  irresistible  torrent ;  that  his  head  alone 
was  misled  by  a  false  opinion  of  public  good,  and  the  safety 
of  that  country,  of  which  he  was  always  one  of  the  firmest 
ramparts. 

"  I  pledge  myself  herealter  to  jirove,  and  that  too  to  de- 
monstration, that  all  the  faults  of  Marshal  Ney  during  the 
fatal  14th  of  March,  Avere  merely  errors  of  judgment.  On 
that  occasion  he  was  shaken  by  the  horrid  picture  exhibited 
by  the  fanaticism  of  the  soldiery;  by  the  agitations  of  the 
multitude;  by  the  stupor  of  the  most  enliglitened  men;  by  the 
frightful  recital  of  the  inconceivable  success  experienced  by 
Bonajjarte  at  Lyons;  by  the  rapidity  and  assurance  of  his 
triumphant  march :  dcploniblc  prodigies,  of  which  his  more 
enlightened  reason  might  have  discovered  the  empoisoned 
source,  and  perceived  the  afflicting  results  !  I  am  sure,  it 
must  be  evident  to  every  one,  that  the  IMarshal  was  deceived ; 
but  that  he  hiuiself  deceived  no  one,  that  his  eyes  were  fas- 
cinated; that  these  illusions;  the  fear  of  still  greater  evils; 
the  hope  of  future  peace ;  the  assurance  that  the  respect  due 
to  Royal  Majesty  should  be  preserved:  all  these  produced 
the  most  unhappy  results. 

^'  To  me  then,  who  never  have  been  accused  of  disloyalty, 
is  entrusted  the  cause  of  him,  who  for  twenty  years  wiis  calm 
under  the  fire  of  the  enemy;  ardent  amidst  the  frozen  re- 
gions of  the  north;  and  modest  in  his  native  country,  —  to 
defend  such  a  personage,  neither  temerity  nor  weakness  must 
be  indulged.  Can  I  forget  that  he  defended  all  established 
governments  rather  with  too  much  promptitude,  —  with  that 
warlike  enthusiasm  indeed,  which  is  so  necessary  to  produce 
order  and  regularity  in  a  great  nation.     Can  I  forget,  that 
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amidst  tliose  explosions  which  appeared  for  a  moment  to 
separate  him  from  his  Sovereign,  it  was  this  national  sentiment, 
that  influenced  his  conduct  ?" 

After  this  introduction,  the  Advocate  enquirers  into  the 
nature  of  the  crime,  with  the  commission  of  which  Marslial 
Ney  had  been  accused?  It  was  "  higli  treason  against  France, 
against  the  King,  and  against  His  Majesty's  government." 
This  very  charge  excluded  the  idea  of  all  military  interven- 
tion ;  of  a  permanent  council  of  war,  —  of  a  council  of  war 
extrordinary,  —  of  a  military  commission,  —  all,  and  each  of 
these,  were  incompetent;  and  the  incompetence  of  a  tribimal 
was  one  of  the  means  of  defence  permitted  to  an  accused  per- 
son by  the  laws. 

This  trial  had  been  instituted  in  consequence  of  two  acts 
of  authority;  the  one  emanating  from  the  King,  and  clothed 
with  his  signature,  dated  July  24;  the  other  from  the  Mi- 
nister at  War,  of  the  30th  of  August.  But  both  the  histo- 
torical  monuments  and  the  constitutional  charter  of  France, 
point  out  the  incompetence  of  the  present  tribunal:  for  1st. 
not  even  a  permanent  council  of  war  can  take  cognizance  of 
crimes  against  the  state.  This  doctrine  too,  is  further 
strengthened,  2dly.  by  the  personal  dignity  and  titles,  of  which 
Marshal  Ney  is  still  in  possession;  and  3dly.  the  composition 
of  this  tribunal  is  illegal,  even  on  the  hyiH)(hesis,  that  it  is 
competent. 

According  to  Montesquieu  *,  "  if  the  Prince  himself  is  to 
sit  in  judgment,  the  constitution  will  be  destroyed,  and  all  the 
intermediate  powers  annihilated."  I  also  insist,  that  no  per- 
son accused  can  be  condemned,  but  in  conformity  to  the  laws, 
and  by  means  of  the  usual  forms  and  judges;  more  especially 
in  respect  to  any  thing  connected  with  the  safety  of  the  state. 
In  addition  to  this,  our  Kings,  never  of  themselves,  brought 
accusations;  they  employal  their  ministers  and  agents  for 
this  purpose.  And  can  the  Government  depart  from  this 
mode  of  procedure  in  respect  to  Marshal  Ney,  by  the  orJon- 

*  Esprit  des  Lois.  liv.f<,  vh.b. 
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nance  of  the  24th  of  July,  so  far  as  to  impose  mihtary  judges 
to  tiy  a  crime  against  the  state  ?  AVhat  ai'ticle  in  the  charter 
has  enabled  His  Majesty  to  effect  this?  Not  a  single  one  is 
to  be  found ;  on  the  contrary,  the  text  is  in  exact  opposition 
to  it:  for  by  Art.  33.  we  are  told:  "  that  the  Chamber  of 
Peers  is  to  take  cognizance  of  the  crimes  of  high  treason,  and 
such  attempts  against  the  safety  of  the  state,  as  shall  be  defined 
by  law." 

It  ought  to  be  remarked  also,  that  this  text  makes  no  dis- 
tinction whatsoever,  between  civil  and  military  agents ;  Avhe- 
ther  the  crimes  be  committed  by  conspiracy  or  armed  force. 
By  Art.  59.  "  The  ordinary  courts  and  tribunals  at  present 
existing,  are  hereby  maintained ;  nothing  shall  be  changed  but 
in  virtue  of  a  law."  Art.  62.  "  No  one  can  be  deprived  of 
his  natural  judges."  Art.  63.  "  There  cannot  consequently 
be  created,  either  extraordinary  commissions  or  tribunals ;  and 
the  prevotal  jurisdictions  shall  not  be  comprehended  under 
this  denomination,  if  their  re-establishment  should  be  deemed 
necessary." 

After  repelling  all  the  objections  likely  to  be  made  to  the 
text,  the  Advocate  considered  the  prisoner's  quality  as  a  Peer 
of  France;  one  of  the  original  and  imprescriptible  rights  of 
which  *'  is,  that  a  Peer  shall  be  judged  only  by  his  Peers." 
In  feudal  times  the  peerage  of  France  seemed  nearly  inde- 
pendent of  the  King;  and  actually  entered  occasionally  into 
alliances  with  him.  One  of  the  principal  stipulations  uni- 
formly made  on  their  part,  was,  that  they  should  preserve 
within  the  limits  of  their  own  domains,  "  les  droits  de  la 
haute,  moyenne,  and  basse  justice  *."  "^  Another  privihge 
was,  that  of  not  being  conlbnndod  among  the  croAvil  of  subiJ- 
tern  subjects ;  that  they  should  not  be  obliged  to  submit  them- 
selves to  the  ordinary  judges  nominated  by  the  King;  and 
tliat  both  in  respect  to  persons  and  property,  they  alone  should 
judge  one  another.  It  was  on  the  express  faith  of  these  re- 
i5ei*vations,  that  the  Counts  of  Champagne,  of  Brie,  of  IVo- 

*  Tlie  privilege  of  deciding  in  all  and  every  case. 
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\once;  the  Dukes  of  Ac([uikuno  and  of  Normandy,  togtllier 
with  the  Kings  of  l^n<rl;viul,  hocominfr  Pcors  of  France,  ac- 
kttowlcflged  the  sovereignty  of  the  King.  The  King  liiaiself 
considered  it  as  an  lionoiir  to  be  assimilated  to  them ;  hence 
the  well  known  axiom  of  Primus  inter  Pares.  In  respect  to 
the  peerage,  when  once  conceded,  the  same  idea  has  con- 
stantly prevailed.  Wlien  our  Kings  conferred  this  high  rank 
on  any  of  their  subjects,  as  a  reward  for  signal  services,  they 
always  took  care  to  place  them  on  an  exact  equality  with  the 
former  peers. 

"  Shall  it  be  forgotten,  that  it  was  the  most  virtuous  of 
monarchs;  the  best  judge  of  the  merits,  talents,  and  qualities 
of  other  men ;  he  who  was  long  a  silent  admirer  of  the  pro- 
digies of  our  warriors,  (v.hich  ought  to  have  given  birth  to 
move  sage  designs,)  who  signalized  the  first  moments  of  his 
return  to  France,  by  associating  Marshal  Ncy  in  all  the  ho- 
nours of  the  royal  peerage,  of  which  he  deemed  him  worthy. 
Happy  promotion  !  because  by  conferring  this  honour  on 
the  Prince  of  Motkowa,  he  was  placed  on  a  level  with  those 
chevaliers  who  are  without  spot  and  without  reproach  I  Fatal 
promotion  I  because  a  new  commotion  having  exposed  Mar- 
shal Ney  alone,  and  without  suj^port,  to  the  whole  force  of 
the  tempest,  it  has  finally  driven  him  from  his  elevated  posst, 
and  thus  rendered  his  fall  more  terrible. 

"  Marshal  Ney  has  already  published  his  reasons  for  dc- 
dining  this  jurisdiction,  in  a  memoir,  entitled,  '  Questions  de 
droit;'  which  is  replete  with  erudition,  and  has  for  its  sole 
object,  to  prove  that  the  privilege  of  jieerage  exempts  from 
ev(;ry  other  jurisdiction,  than  that  of  the  Peers  ol"  Francr-. 
The  chronological  series  of  Royal  Ordon nances,  which,  during 
400  years,  (fVom  1364  to  1737,)  has  consecrated  this  pri- 
%iWe,  will  be  seen  in  the  various  criminal  processes  instituted 
b'^tween  that  of  Robert,  Count  of  Flanders,  in  1811,  and  the 
Due  d'Aiguilion,  in  1777.  It  is  true,  that  as  Vattel  observes, 
5ome  vindictive  ministers,  misleading  our  Kings,  have  occ.".- 
5ionally  endeavoured  to  introduce  a  conlraiy  practice;  but 
fheie  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  and  in  a  variety  o5 
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instances  it  may  be  seen,  that  the  Parhament  of  Paaris  has 
expressly  restored  the  heirs,  in  consequence  of  an  incbmpetent 
jurisdiction." 

It  appears  that  this  military  tribunal  was  not  unanimous  on 
this  occasion ;  two  of  the  members  being  for  asserting  their 
right  to  try  the  Marshal ;  while  five  were  of  a  contrary  opi- 
nion. At  length  judgment  was  pronounced  in  the  following 
terms  : 

"  The  Council  considering, 

"  Imo.  That  Marshal  Ney  was  a  Peer  of  France  at  the 
epoch  when  he  committed  the  supposed  offence ; 

"  2do.  That  a  person  accused  ouglit  always  to  be  tried  ac- 
cording to  the  rank  or  quality  possessed,  at  the  time  of  com- 
mitting the  supposed  offence ; 

"  3tio.  That  the  Marshals  of  France,  under  our  Kings, 
having  never  recognized  any  other  jurisdiction  than  the  Par- 
liament of  Paris ;  and  that  those  now  in  existence,  having  been 
declared  justiciable  before  a  high  court ; 

«  and  4to.  That  Marshal  Ney  having  been  accused  of  the 
crime  of  high  treason  ; 

"  Notwithstanding  the  requisition  of  M.  Ic  Procureur  du  Roi, 
it  is  declared  by  a  majority  of  five  to  two,  that  this  tribunal 
is  incompetent  to  try  Marshal  Ney.     Signed  by 

"JouRDAN.     President. 


"  Marshals  and  Peers, 


Massena. 
augereau. 

^MORTIER. 

'Cazan. 
«  Lieutenant-Generals,  \  Villatte,  and 

^Clapared." 

Next  day,  a  royal  ordonnance  made  its  appearance,  by  which 
the  Duke  of  Elchingen  was  to  be  tried  before  the  Chamber  of 
Peers ;  and  that  body  accordingly  commenced  its  proceedings  6i\ 
the  13th  of  November.  On  this  occasion,  the  prisoner  was  in- 
troduced in  the  midst  of  four  grenadiers,  who  are  said  tohave  been 
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officers  of  the  royal  houseliold.  He  was  dressed  in  ablue  military 
habit,  without  embroidery :  but  ho  wore  the  epaulettes  apper- 
taining to  his  rank,  and  the  star  of  tho.  Legion  of  Honour, 
while  tlic  ribbnnd  appciarcd  under  his  cont.  At  his  button- 
hole was  also  tho  ribband  of  St.  Louis,  without  tho  cross. 
After  salulin.nr  the  assembly,  be  sat  in  tlic  place  assigned  him, 
between  his  (wo  advociiles,  Berryer  and  Dn|)in. 

This  celebrated  trial  was  accomjianicd  by  many  circumstances 
of  an  extraordinary  nature,  which  must  tend  not  a  little  to  en- 
hance the  superior  valu(!  of  our  own  laws  and  institutions. 
M.  Seguier,  President  of  the  Imperial  Court,  during  the  reign 
of  B()UMparte,  iuslructed  the  advocates  of  the  accused  "  to  ox- 
liibitthe  utmost  moderation  in  their  pleadings,  to  utter  nothing 
against  honour  or  their  conscience,  and  to  conform  themselves 
in  all  things  to  that  respect  which  is  due  to  the  laws." 

During  the  examination  of  the  Prince  d'Eckmlihl,  who  had 
commanded  the  army  of  Paris,  he  declared,  that  if  a  conven- 
tion had  not  been  granted,  he  would  have  given  battle  to  the 
Allies.  On  being  asked  in  what  sense  the  piovisional  govern- 
ment had  acceded  to  the  12th  article,  which  expressly  precludes 
all  military  men,  &c-  from  punishment,  in  consequence  of  their 
conduct,  the  President  instantly  observed,  "  in  virtue  of  the  dis- 
cretionary power  reserved  to  me,  I  do  declare,  that  the  question 
ought  not  to  be  put !"  On  this,  Ney  arising,  exclaimed,  "  The 
text  of  the  12th  article  is  so  complete  on  the  score  of  protection, 
that  I  entirely  relied  on  it.  But  for  tin's,  I  would  have  preferred 
dying  sword  in  hand.  It  is  in  express  contradiction  to  this  ca- 
pitulation, that  I  have  been  arrested;  I  remained  in  France, 
?olely  on  tlie  faith  of  it." 

3f.  Borryer.  the  M;irshars  advocate.  w;i«  i:ou-  intemirred. 


J 

On  this,  the  Duke  of  LIchingen  arose  once  more,  and  spoke 
a«  follows:  "  I  am  accused  in  contravi^ntion  to  ihc  liiith  ol 
treaties:  and  I  am  not  permitted  to  imoke  their  prottctiuu. 

L  L  '2 
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Like  Moreau,  I  now  appeal  to  Europe  and  to  posteiity;  and 
I  prohibit  my  defenders  from  uttering  a  single  syllable  unless 
they  are  permitted  to  'jpeak  freely,  and  without  restraint." 
Having  soon  after  been  ordered  to  retire,  the  Court  passed  sen- 
tence, by  which  the  accused  was  decreed  to  be  convicted  of 
treason,  to  be  degraded  from  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  to  be 
condemned  in  all  the  expences  incident  to  the  present  trial.  Of 
161  peers,  12B  voted  for  a  capital  punishment;  seventeen  for 
6xile;  1 1  for  other  still  less  severe  inflictions;  and  5  for  remit- 
ting the  considei-ation  of  the  whole  to  the  royal  clemency. 

The  Marshal  was  in  bed,  and  asleep,  when  he  was  a>voke 
next  morning  by  an  ofliccr,  who  immediately  proceeded  to  read 
the  sentence.  On  hearing  the  preamble  recapitulating  all  his 
titles,  he  interrupted  the  recital,  by  saying,  "  You  mean  Michael 
Ney,  who  will  soon  be  a  mere  lump  of  clay."  After  this,  he 
heard  the  remainder  without  exhibiting  the  least  emotion ;  and 
he  was  actually  observed  to  eat  his  dinner  with  his  usual  tran- 
quillity. 

After  an  interview  \vith  the  Marechale  and  his  four  children, 
all  of  whom  are  boys,  and  the  eldest  only  twelve  years  of  age, 
he  was  advised  by  a  grenadier  to  send  for  a  confessor.  The 
Cure  of  St.  Sulpice  was  accordingly  brought,  and  remained  with 
him  in  private  for  some  hours. 

Next  morning,  at  eight  o'clock,  being  dressed  in  a  blue  frock, 
and  round  hat,  he  descended  from  the  Palace  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg through  two  lines  of  soldiers,  and  entering  a  hackney 
coach,  with  the  priest  and  two  officers,  they  drove  through  the 
garden,  towards  the  gate  leading  to  the  Observatory.  Having 
alighted  there,  he  refused  to  allow  a  bandage  to  be  tied  before 
his  eyes,  and  advancing  boldly  towards  a  platoon  of  veteran*, 
he  took  off  his  hat  with  his  left  hand,  and  exclaimed  in  a  firm 
tone  of  voice,  "  I  solemnly  protest  against  my  unjust  sentence, 
and  would  rather  have  died  fighting  for  my  country  in  the  field 
of  battle :  but  to  suffer  as  I  now  do  is  also  honourable.  Five 
la  France .'"  Then  addressing  himself  to  the  military  men  in 
front,  he  said,  "  Soldiers  I  do  your  duty,  and  aim  at  this  spot ;" 
placing  his  right  hand  at  the  same  time  on  his  heart.     In  a  fen 
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moments  lie  fell,  plcrccil  by  six  balls,  throe  ofwliich  liad  entered 
his  head.  The  corpse  was  then  deposited  on  a  litter,  and  car- 
ried to  the  Hospital  of  Maternity,  where  the  sisters  spent  the 
whole  night  in  prayers  around  it.  Next  day  his  remains  were 
conveyed  to  the  bai-jing  ground  of  INIont  Louis,  and  deposited 
trhere. 

Thus  fell  Michael  Ney,  Marshal  and  Peer  of  France,  Duke  of 
Klchingen,and  Prince  of  Moskowa,  in  the  46th  year  of  his  age. 
His  exploits  wore  of  a  singular,  aiul  sometimes  oi"  a  romantic 
nature;  and  so  great  was  his  personal  courage,  tliat  he  was  oV- 
ways  termed  the  "  bravest  of  the  brave."  He  is  also  allowed 
to  have  ])ossesscd  considerable  talents  for  war ;  aud  to  have 
seldom  failed  in  his  plans,  unless  by  the  intervention  of  unex- 
pected circumstances.  Glory  to  him  was  the  darling  object  of 
his  life ;  and  to  conquer,  his  chief  hn})piness. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  sparing  of  human  blood,  except 
durinjT  the  insurrection  at  Madrid,  on  which  occasion  he  was 
accused  of  great  cruelty  to  the  Spaniards;  but  it  is  allowed  that 
he  saved  the  lives  of  a  multitude  of  his  countrymen,  and  that 
hundreds  of  the  emigrants  were  indebted  to  him  for  their 
existence. 

Yet  this  man,  so  bold,  so  resolute,  and  so  daring  in  the  field 
of  battle,  was  not  only  weak,  but  even  timid,  the  moment  that 
the  danger  was  over;  and  he  who  imposed  his  commands  on 
Generals  and  Princes,  is  said  to  have  iVequently  yielded  in  his 
own  house  to  the  insolence  of  a  Falef.  de  Chambrc. 

This  feebleness  of  character  is  eminently  displayed  in  that 
portion  of  his  life  which  produced  his  ruin ;  for  he  assuredly 
left  Paris  impressed  with  sentiments  of  loyalty;  and  changed 
instantly  in  favour  of  Bonaparte,  whom  he  appears  to  have 
hated,  even  at  the  very  moment  he  was  sunoundcd  by  his 
emissaries. 

As  to  his  treason,  there  can  exist  no  possible  doubt;  but  yet 
it  must  be  at  the  same  time  allowed,  that  his  trial  was  not  con»- 
ducted  with  that  liberality  and  fairness  which  are  characteristic 
of  our  laws  and  constitution;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  also,  that 
even  the  justice  of  the  sentence  depends  solely  on  the  interprcta- 
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tion  of  an  article  in  a  capitulation,  which  was  not  permitted  to 
be  adduced  in  evidence  by  his  judges. 

It  ought  not  to  be  concealed,  however,  that  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington formally  and  officially  declared  against  his  pretensions ; 
and,  indeed,  so  odious  had  this  first  victim  after  the  return  of 
Louis  XVIII.  become,  in  consequence  of  his  treachery,  that  he 
was  perhaps  lesg  pitied,  and  less  bewailed,  than  any  one  who 
has  suffered  during  the  whole  course  of  the  revolutionary 
contest. 
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The  Life  of  the  late  JOSEPHINE, 

FORMERLY  ViSCOUNTESS  BeAUHARNOIS,    Ex-EMPRESS   OF 

France,  See.  &c.  &c. 

1  HE  freaks  of  fortune  are  sometimes  equally  singular  and 
romantic.  The  consort  of  Peter  the  Great  had  been  orijri- 
nally  a  servant  to  a  humble  and  obscure  priest  in  Livonia ; 
and  a  man  who  affected,  and  was  recognised  every  where  but 
in  England,  by  the  title  of  Napoleon  the  Great,  selected  a 
Creole,  born  on  an  unknown  plantation  in  Marthiique,  for  his 
partner  on  a  throne,  ephemeral  indeed,  but,  for  a  while,  tjje 
most  brilliant  and  magnificent  in  Europe. 

Mademoiselle  Tacher  de  la  Pagerie,  the  lady  in  question, 
was  a  native  of  one  of  the  French  islands  beween  the  tropics. 
M.  Tacher,  her  father,  had  been  settled  for  some  years  in  the 
West  Lidies  ;  and  having  connected  himself  in  marriage  with 
a  respectable  lady  there,  appears  to  have  become  a  planter; 
He  is  said  to  have  been  originally  descended  from  a  noble 
Swiss  family,  a  branch  of  which  was  established  in  the  pro- 
vince oi  La  Perche,  and  from  this  source,  the  personage  des- 
tined to  be  Empress  of  France,  and  Queen  of  Italy,  appears 
to  have  sprung. 

Tliis  celebrated  female  was  indebted  for  her  acquaintance 
with  Europe,  and  her  elevation  to  a  diadem,  to  a  little  female 
intrigue.  The  noble  house  of  Reauharnois  was  extremely 
wealthy  and  respectable,  as  it  possessed  large  estates  in  the 
French- American  colonies,  while  several  of  the  individuals  ap- 
pertaining to  it,  had  attained  a  high  rank,  and  frequently  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  gallantry,  in  the  naval  service 
of  their  country.     At  the  period  alluded  to,  this  family  consist- 
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ed  of  two  brothers,  attached  to  c.ich  other  b}'  the  warmetl  tios 
of  friendship,  from  their  earfest  infancy.  They  had  both 
sensed  in  the  royal  marine,  and  both  had  retired  with  the  rank 
of  C^efs  d'EscadyCf  (Rear- Admirals,)  and  the  order  of  St, 
Louis.  The  INIarquis  dc  Bcauharnois,  who  was  the  older,  had 
two  sons  in  consequence  of  liis  mania.'j^o  witli  a  lady,  ^>ng  since 
dc^d.  His  brother,  the  Vicomtc  de  Beauharnois,  had  obtain- 
ed the  hand  of  Mademoiselle  Mouchard,  the  daughter  of  a 
rich  Farmer-General  of  the  revcimes,  a  woman  ciidowed  by 
nature  with  superior  talents,  which  v/ere  carefully  cultivated 
by  education ;  and  by  her  he  had  a  son,  at  present  a  Count 
and  Peer  of  France,  together  with  two  daughters. 

A  double  alliance  between  the  families  had  been  long 
resolved  upon  ;  and  in  expectation  of  this  event,  the  inheritance 
of  a  very  rich  plantation  at  St.  Domingo,  which  might  then 
have  been  denominated  the  France  of  the  West  Indies,  had 
never  been  divided.  The  elder  of  the  tvi'o  sisters.,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  arrangement,  soon  after  married  her  cousin, 
the  young  Beauharnois,  who,  according  to  that  custom  then 
prevalent  in  his  native  country,  and  so  favourable  to  the  mul- 
tiplication of  nobility,  had  assumed  the  appellation  of  INIarquis. 
An  obstacle  too  formidable  to  be  overcome  soon  prevented 
the  other  part  of  this  family  contract  from  taking  eHect. 

The  Beauharnois  had  entrusted  the  care  of  their  estates  in 
St.  Doiuinco  to  a  connnon  hiend  ;  his  iiame  was  M.  Jlenau- 
din,  and  he  managed  every  thing  connected  with  their  bitua- 
tion  as  planters,  nominally,  ivilhouljee  or  reward.  They  both 
placed  the  utmost  confidence  in  his  abilities  and  integrity ;  and 
the  elder  brother  actually  invited  Madame  Renaudin,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Mademoiselle  Taclier  de  la  Pagerie,  to  Pa- 
ris, where  she  for  some  time  superintended  all  his  household 
concerns. 

This  proved  to  be  an  artful,  or  as  some  would  term  her,  a 
politic  woman.  Suspecting  that  her  husband  would  find  some 
difhculty  in  the  adjustment  of  his  accounts,  and  wishing  also 
to  advance  her  own  near  relatives,  she  conceived  the  idea  of 
blending  the  interest  of  her  friend,  M.  de  Beauharnois,  with 
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those  of  her  own  family,  by  uniting  one  of  Jjcr  nieces,  the 
daughter  of  her  brother,  ISI.  Tachcr  dc  hx  Pjigerie,  with  Km 
unmarried  son.  She  iiccordiiigly  sent  for  oi>2  of  tiie  young 
ladies,  wlio  happened  to  die  soon  after  landing  at  Rochefort. 

Undismayed  at  this  event,  Madame  llenaudin  demanded 
anotlicr:  the  second  proved  to  be  JosepliiiiP !  who  liad  not,  at 
this  period,  attained  her  fifteenth  year.  Her  form  and  shape, 
although  agreeable,  were  not  then  fully  developed.  A  gentleman 
who  saw,  and  frequently  conversed  vvilii  her  at  the  time  here 
alluded  to,  asserts,  that  there  was  nothing  then  remarkable 
about  her  })erson,  with  the  exception  of  a  tall,  fine  f'gure,  and 
a  foot  extremely  small.  She  was,  however,  simple,  modest, 
and  of  a  sweet  and  amiable  temper. 

The  younger  Beauharnois,  known  by  the  title  of  Vicomtc, 
and  who  now  lived  in  the  same  house  with  her,  soon  began  to 
think  this  young  Creole  more  lovely  than  his  own  cousin  and 
intended  bride.  He  had  indeed  seen  the  latter,  but  for  a  few 
moments,  at  the  grating  of  a  convent  wliere  she  was  cducatet! ; 
and  if  he  became  suddenly  enamoured  with  the  former,  Jo- 
sephine, on  her  part,  could  not  be  inseiisible  to  the  blandish- 
ments, and  handsome  person  of  her  youthful  lover. 

The  aunt,  Madame  Renaudin,  on  this  critical  occasion,  as- 
sociated a  INIadame  Duchenau  in  her  projects,  and  tliat  lady 
soon  made  a  confidential  communication  to  M.  de  Beauhar- 
nois, that  the  future  happiness  of  his  son  solely  depended  on 
an  alliance  with  Mademoiselle  la  Pageiie.  This  reduced  the 
father  to  a  very  disagreeable  dilemma ;  tor,  on  qne  hand,  he 
was  desirous  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  his  second  son  ;  while,  on 
the  other,  he  was  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  failing  in  his  engage- 
ments to  his  brother,  for  whom  he  had  always  entertained  a 
high  degree  of  respect.  On  mentioning  the  intended  match 
to  the  Count,  the  latter  treated  the  proposition  as  a  personal 
affront, -^  a  gross  outrage  offered  to  liimseli;  wiiich  he  never 
could  either  pardon  or  forget.  Immediately  after  this,  lie  in- 
Msted  on  a  partition  of  the  family  estates  in  the  West  Indies, 
while  an  interminable  law-suit  was  immediately  commenced 
that  embroiled  the  brothers  for  life. 
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The  youthful  lovers,  however,  were  gratified,  and  Mademoi- 
selle Tacher  de  la  Pageric  became  Vicointesse  de  Beauharnois. 
Several  children  Avere  the  fruits  of  this  union,  which,  during 
one  period,  however,  was  not  altogether  felicitous.  Certain 
suspicions  took  place  on  the  part  of  the  husband ;  the  tribu- 
nals were  appealed  to  ;  and  a  separation  was  demanded.  These 
at  length  decreed,  that  the  motives  were  too  feeble,  and  the 
facts  too  uncertain,  to  obtain  a  decree  of  so  serious  a  nature ; 
and  the  husband  and  wife  were  at  length  prevailed  upon  to  re- 
sume their  former  cordiality  and  intercourse.  The  death  of 
his  uncle,  who  is  said  to  have  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  nephew, 
in  order  to  prove  how  unfortunate  he  was  in  not  marrying  his 
own  daughter,  who  afterwards  became  Marchioness  de  Baral, 
contributed  not  a  little  to  this  fortunate  accommodation. 

They  now  re-appeared  at  court,  where  they  had  always 
been  well  received.  Madame  de  Beauharnois,  who  was  a  great 
favourite  with  the  Queen,  about  this  time  began  to  be  consi- 
dered one  of  the  handsomest  women  in  the  royal  circle  at  Ver- 
sailles; and  entered  into  all  the  dissipations  of  that  period. 
But  the  assembling  of  the  States-General,  and  the  events  that 
already  seemed  to  prognosticate  an  approaching  revolution, 
soon  banished  every  idea  of  gaiety  and  pleasure  from  the  pa- 
lace of  the  Kings  of  France.  Her  Majesty  often  testified  her 
fears  on  this  subject,  in  private,  to  Josephine,  httle  dreaming 
that  her  friend  should  some  day  become  her  successor ;  while 
the  latter,  in  her  turn,  evinced  great  uneasiness  at  the  conduct 
of  her  brother-in-law,  the  Marquis  de  Beauharnois,  who  then 
occupied  a  seat  among  the  representatives  of  the  nation.* 

This  o-eneral  inquietude  was  soon  followed  by  a  private 
alarm.      Her  own  husband,  who  had  been  for  some  time  a 

*  The  Marquis  de  BeauhariioU,  who  was  born  ai  Muriinico  in  1769,  acted  us  a  de- 
puty from  the  Noblesse  of  Blois  to  the  States-General,  lie  was  one  of  the  first  to  join 
the  third  estate  ;  and  it  was  he  who,  during  the  night  of  the  4th  of  August  1769,  pro- 
posed the  equality  of  punishments  for  all  citizens  alike.  He  afterwards  presided  as  Pie- 
tident:  and  at  length  repaired  to  the  army  of  the  North,  with  the  rank  of  Adjutant- 
General;  soon  after  which,  Biron,  who  then  commanded  the  troops,  made  a  very  favour- 
able report  relative  to  his  scrvir e s  near  lo  Mons. 

In  1793,  he  was  proclaimed  General-in-Chief  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  and  in  i 
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field-officer,  and  always  evinced  an  eager  desire  for  j^lory, 
was  now  about  to  join  the  army,  in  conscl'quence  of  an  unex- 
pected declaration  of  war.  He  accordingly  repaired  to  his  re- 
giment, and  soon  attained  the  rank  of  general.  But  although 
attached  to,  and  beloved  in  turn  by  Louis  XVI.,  he  readily 
perceived  that  this  n)ona»ch  was  destined,  at  no  distant  {)eriod, 
to  lose  that  pliantoni  of  power  which  he  then  enjoyed,  together 
with  his  lilc,  at  one  and  the  same  moment.  When  all  this  oc- 
curred, as  had  been  foreseen,  M.  de  Beauharnois  himself  was 
denounced  as  an  aristocrat  by  his  own  soldiers,  deprived  of  his 
commission  by  superior  authority,  and  conducted  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  placed  in  a  stale  of  arrest ! 

Josephine,  the  sensibihty  of  whose  heart  is  well  known,  im- 
mediately interposed,  and  adopted  every  possible  mode,  both 
through  the  medium  of  friends,  as  well  as  by  her  own  personal 
solicitations,  to  obtain  his  liberty.  Her  husband,  on  his  part, 
was  deeply  moved  by  the  affectionate  attachment,  and  un- 
ceasing assiduity  of  his  wife,  who  was  not  only  soon  after  de- 
nied the  pleasure  of  consoling  her  unhappy  spouse,  but  ac- 
tually deprived  of  her  own  liberty,  having  been  seized  and  con- 
fined at  the  convent  of  the  CarmeUtes. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  the  unfortunate  Viromte  was 
carried  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  which  instantly 
condemned  him  to  death.  He  perished  with  great  courage; 
not,  however,  without  shedding  a  few  tears  at  the  fate  of  hii 
wife  and  children ;  for  he  could  not  possibly  dream  that  his 
scaffold  was  destined  to  be  the  first  step  to  that  throne  on 
which  his  widow  was  fated  to  sit ! 

On  hearing  the  fatal  news,  the  disconsolate  Josephine  swoon- 
ed away,  and  was  confined  for  a  considerable  time  to  her  bed. 
The  jailer  having  been  desired  to  call  in  medical  assistance,  he 


short  time  after,  was  named  Minister  at  War,  an  office  whidi  he  woi'ld  not  iCfcpt. 
He  was  guillotined  on  the  23(1  of  July  1  703,  in  the  3  uh  year  of  his  age.  He  addre.ied 
.in  affecting  letter  on  this  occasion  to  his  widow,  recommending  their  children  lo  her 
care,  and  expressing  an  earnest  wIbIi  that  justice  should  be  done  to  the  inerao7  of  a  min 
ivho  was  attached  to  the  hberty  of  his  country. 
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coolly  replied,  "  there  is  no  occasion  whatever  for  a  phyjician  j 
her  husband  was  executed  but  last  Wednesday ;  to-morrow, 
perhaps,  she  herself  must  experience  a  similar  fate." 

At  i'lij^lli,  iIk-  d'-.-iih  of  fh.'it  sanguijiary  moiihtcr,  Maximi- 
han  ltol)espicrrc',  and  ins  ferocious  associates,  restored  to  li- 
berty a  multitude  of  prisoners  whom  they  had  destined  to  be 
their  victims.  Amongst  those  who  fortunately  escaped  on 
this  occasion,  was  Madame  de  Beauharnois,  after  having  been 
served  with  a  copy  of  her  act  of  accusation,  which  was  always 
a  sure  prelude  to  condemnation  and  death.  So  certain  was 
she  of  that  event,  that  her  fine  long  tressess  had  been  cut  off, 
with  a  view  of  being  transmitted  to  her  children ;  this  being 
the  last  and  only  present  she  could  make  them  !  But  this 
lady  appeared  to  have  escaped  from  proscription,  only  to  be 
exposed  to  new  misfortunes ;  for  all  the  family  fortune  in  Eu- 
rope had  been  seized  on,  and  the  conflagrations  and  massacres 
in  St.  Domingo,  had  bereaved  her  of  the  possibility  of  supply 
from  that  quarter  of  the  world. 

On  this  occasion,  she  experienced  the  kind  assistance  of 
Madame  Tallien,  and  several  others  of  her  friends.  By  their 
means  she  was  enabled,  after  a  considerable  interval,  to  re- 
appear in  the  gay  parties  of  the  capital ;  and  both  these  ladies 
were,  at  that  period,  conspicuous  on  account  of  the  Grecian 
costume  which  they  then  adopted.  Thus  dressed,  they  were 
generally  j)rcscMt  at  what  were  then  termed  the  Civic  feasts^ 
the  playhouses,  and  the  directorial  circles.  They  were  the 
first  also  to  banish  and  proscribe  revolutionary  manners ;  they  ' 
held  in  horror  and  detestation  all  who  delighted  in  blood; 
and  they  seized  every  possible  opportunity  to  save  those  vic- 
tims which  the  existing  government  wished  to  immolate  to 
their  own  security. 

Meanwhile  Barras,  now  one  of  the  directors,  became  greatly 
attached  to  the  handsome  Madame  de  Beauharnois,  and  in- 
terested himself  warmly  in  her  favour.  Through  his  influence 
and  under  the  title  of  indemnification^  she  re-obtaincd  a  por- 
tion of  the  property  of  her  late  husband.  This  chiefly  con- 
sisted  of  Malmaison,    whither  she  now  occasionally  retired. 
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and  immediately  began  to  embellish  the  gardens  with  rare 
and  expensive  plants.  It  ^vas  there  she  cultivated  her  taste 
for  botany;  there  she  occupied  her  time  in  acquiring  a  va- 
riety of  useful  knowledge;  and  it  was  chiefly  there  also  that 
she  dedicated  her  attention  to  the  education  of  her  children, 
whom  she  loved  to  idolatry.  They  already  evinced  the  hap- 
piest natural  dispositions,  and  a  fond  mother  had  only  to 
lament  that  she  was  unable  to  procure  them  an  establishment 
worthy  of  their  name  and  merits,  when  they  should  arrive  at 

a  proper  age. 

But  singular  events,  or  rather  prodigies,  were  now  preparing 
in  favour  of  this  family;  for  the  beautiful  widow  soon  changed 
her  condition  by  a  marriage,  and  she  became  the  v/ifc  of  a  young 
soldier  of  fortune,  whose  sole  income  was  derived  from  hit 
half  pay  !  On  this  occasion  Bonaparte  promised  to  adopt  her 
children  and  treat  them  as  his  own ;  and  it  must  be  confessed, 
whatever  may  be  objected  to  him  on  other  occasions,  that  he 
always  held  this  engagement  sacred  and  inviolate. 

Immediately  after  the  marriage,  the  (General  repaired 
to  Italy,  and  it  has  been  said,  that  the  command  of  th» 
French  army  there,  was  the  dower  he  received  with  his 
bride.  His  victories  in  that  quarter  soon  excited,  as  has  been 
reported,  the  envy  of  the  Directory ;  and  had  he  perished,  as 
was  perhaps  expected,  in  Egypt,  the  lamily  of  Beauharnois 
would  have  possessed  no  other  resources  than  a  scanty  pro- 
vision which  they  received  from  the  government,  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  their  colonial  claims. 

On  the  return  of  Napoleon  the  scene  suddenly  changed ; 
but  it  has  been  asserted  by  her  friends,  that  instead  of  ascend- 
ing a  throne  herself,  Josephine  wished  to  have  placed  the 
Bourbons  on  it.  They  maintain  also,  that  from  this  moment 
ghe  was  seized  with  a  kind  of  habitual  melancholy ;  and  the 
diadem  soon  after  placed  by  the  hand  of  Bonaparte  on  her 
head,  did  not  tend  to  console  her  amidst  her  bitter  alHictions; 
as  she  always  deemed  this  act  "  an  ineflaceable  blot  in  the 

life  of  a  great  man." 

Become  Emperor,  he  now  lavished  honours  on  her  children; 
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her  beloved  daughter  Hortensia,  was  united  to  his  brother 
Louis,  and  the  crown  of  Holland  became  the  marriage  por- 
tion !  Eugene  Beauharnois,  who  had  accompanied  his  lather- 
in-law  to  Egypt,  obtained  the  rank  of  Colonel,  and  was 
adopted  as  one  of  the  Imperial  family  ;  even  Stephania,  their 
cousin,  a  daughter  of  the  Senator  Beauharnois,  was  admitted 
to  the  rank  of  a  Princess,  and  married  to  the  Prince  of  Baden ; 
while  the  son  of  Queen  Plortensia,  by  Louis  Napoleon,  was 
adopted  as  the  future  heir  to  the  throne  of  France.  But  death 
suddenly  interposed  and  put  an  end  to  these  aspiring  hopes ! 

Meanwhile  the  brilliant  victories  obtained  on.  the  continent 
by  the  French  arms,  enriched  Paris  with  the  spoils  of  captive 
nations,  and  rendered  the  new  Emperor  still  more  arrogant 
and  presumptuous.  He  dictated  the  conditions  of  peace  to 
the  greatest  potentates,  for  he  now  reigned  over  half  of  Eu- 
rope; allies,  neighbours,  subjects,  all  obeyed  his  commands. 
England  alone  opposed  herself  to  his  ambition,  counteracted 
his  designs,  defeated  his  projects,  and  finally  triumphed  over 
him ! 

To  the  honour  of  female  disinterestedness,  the  Empress 
alone  remained  undazzled  with  her  high  station.  She  was 
perpetually  inculcating  to  Bonaparte  the  folly  of  foreign  con- 
quests ;  and  the  wiser  as  well  as  nobler  scheme  of  rendering- 
France  happy,  by  encouraging  and  protecting  her  commerce 
and  agriculture  !  To  this  lady  he  was  doubtless  attached ;  but 
his  mind  was  constantly  haunted  by  the  dreams  of  ambition ; 
he  panted  for  an  heir,  and  wished  that  the  mother  should  be 
eminently  illustrious  in  point  of  birth,  so  that  mankind  might 
be  inspired  with  respect,  both  for  himself  and  his  progeny. 
Accordingly,  in  an  evil  hour,  he  pitched  on  a  daughter  of 
the  Emperor  of  Austria ;  and  resolved  on  divorcing  a  consort, 
whose  marriage  bad  been  secretly  blessed  by  the  Pope;  who 
had  been  crowned  by  his  Holiness ;  who  had  been  the  wjfe  of 
Napoleon  during  fourteen  whole  years ;  and  who  could  not  be 
separated  from  him  without  a  breach  of  his  own  express  law, 
prohibiting  every  thing  of  this  kind  in  the  Imperial  family  ! 

No  sooner  was  this  design  resolved  upon,  than  the  necessary 
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means  were  taken  to  carry  it  into  instant  execution.  On  De- 
cenifl)er  16th,  1809,  all  the  members  of  the  Senate  were  as- 
sembled, including  the  Kings  of  Wcstplialia  and  Naples:  the 
Grand  Adnn'ral,  the  Prince  Viceroy  of  Italy,  the  Arch-Chan- 
cellor of  State,  the  Prince  Vice-Constal)lc,  &.c.  &c. 

After  the  usual  ceremonies,  a  project  of  a  Senatm  Consultum 
was  read,  respecting  a  dissolution  of  the  marriage  between  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  and  the  Empress  Josephine. 

This  deed  of  separation  required  by  the  txvo  high  contracting 
parties  themselves,  and  approved  of  by  a  family  council  at 
which  all  the  Princes  and  Princesses  of  the  Imperial  Family 
tiieu  ut  Paris,  had  assisted,  re(teived,  ou  the  sanie  day,  the 
assent  of  the  Senate,  after  having  been  duly  exann'ned  by  a  spe- 
cial commission. 

Jean-Jaques-Regis  Cambaceres,  Prince  Arch-Chancellor 
of  the  Empire,  then  stated,  that  on  the  preceding  tliy  he 
had  visited  the  palace  of  the  Thuilleries,  attended  by  jNlichael 
Lous  Etienne  Regnault  de  St.  Jean  d'Angeley,  Count  of  tlie 
Empire,  Minister  of  State,  and  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Imperial 
Family.  On  being  introduced  to  the  Grand  Cabinet  of  the 
Emperor,  he  there  found  His  Majesty  the  Emjieror  and  King, 
with  Her  Majesty  the  Empress,  attended  by  Their  Majesties 
the  Kings  of  Holland,  Westphalia,  and  Naples,  &c.  &c. 

His  Imperial  Majesty  then  addressed  him  in  a  speech,  in 
which  he  stated  as  follows :  "  The  politics  of  my  monarchy, 
the  interests  and  the  wants  of  my  people,  which  have  con- 
stantly guided  all  my  actions,  require,  that  after  me,  I  should 
leave  children,  inheritors  of  my  love  for  my  people,  and  of 
that  throne  on  which  Providence  has  placed  me.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  for  several  years  past,  I  have  lost  the  hope  of 
having  children  by  my  marriage  with  niy  wcll-bcloved  con- 
sort, the  Empress  Josephine,  lliis  circumstance  alone  induces 
me  to  sacrifice  the  sweetest  affections  of  my  heart,  in  order  to 
attend  to  nothing  but  the  good  of  the  state;  and  with  this 
view  I  now  wish  the  dissolution  of  my  marriage.  Arrived  at 
the  age  of  forty  years,  I  may  indulge  the  hope  of  living  long 
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enough  to  educate  in  my  own  views  and  sentiments,  the  chil- 
dren wliich  it  may  please  Providonce  to  give  me.  God  only 
know3,  how  much  such  a  resolution  has  cost  my  heart ;  but 
there  is  no  sacrifice  beyond  my  courage  when  it  is  proved 
to  me  to  be  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  France." 

The  Empress-Queen  then  spoke  as  follows :  "  By  the  per- 
mission of  our  dear  and  august  consort,  I  ought  to  declare, 
that  not  preserving  any  hope  of  having  children,  which  may 
fulfil  the  objects  of  his  policy  and  the  interests  of  France,  I 
am  pleased  to  afford  him  the  greatest  proof  of  attachment  and 
devotion  which  has  ever  been  given  on  earth.  I  possess  all 
from  his  bounty ;  it  was  his  hand  which  crowned  me,  and 
seated  me  on  a  throne,  and  I  have  received  notliing  but 
proofs  of  aifection  and  love  from  the  French  people. 

"  I  think  I  prove  myself  grateful  in  consenting  to  the  dif- 
solution  of  a  marriage,  which  heretofore  was  an  obstacle  to 
the  welfare  of  France,  by  depriving  it  of  the  happiness  of 
beinf  one  day  governed  by  the  descendants  of  a  great  man, 
evidently  raised  up  by  Providence  to  efface  the  evils  of  a 
terrible  revolution,  and  to  re-establish  the  altar,  the  throne, 
and  social  order. 

.  "  But  the  dissolution  of  my  marriage  will  in  no  degree 
change  the  sentiments  my  heart.  The  Emperor  will  ever  find 
in  me  his  best  friend.  I  know  how  much  this  act,  demanded 
by  policy,  and  by  interests  of  a  high  nature  has  affected  my 
heart :  but  both  of  us  exult  in  the  sacrifice  which  we  make  for 
the  goqd  of  the  country." 

The  instrument  for  dissolving  the  marriage  was  then  signetl 
by  the  following  personages : 

Napoleon,  Julie, 

Josephine  Hortense, 

Madame,  (the  mother  of  Bonaparte)  Catherine, 
Louis,  Pauline, 

Jerome  Napoleon,  Caroline. 

Joachim  Napoleon, 
Eugene  Napoleon, 
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Tlie  act  was  coimtersigncd  by  Cambacercs,  Prince-Arch- 
Chaiicellor,   and  Count  Ilognaull  dc  St.  Jean  d'Angelcy. 

Josephine  now  with(h'cw  Irom  the  palace  of  the  Thuilleries, 
and  retired  once  more  to  Mahnaison,  wlicre  she  was  visited  daily 
by  Bonaparte  until  the  period  of  his  nuptials.  But  after  his  union 
with  the  Arch-Duchess  Maria-Louisa,  he  delivered  himself 
over  to  the  silly  impulses  of  a  puerile  vanity.  This  was 
augmented  not  a  little  on  the  birth  of  the  young  Napoleon, 
in  whose  veins  the  blood  of  St.  Louis  was  united  with  that 
of  Maria  Theresa ;  while  the  twice-widowed  Creole,  recollected 
with  a  heavy  heart,  the  prediction  that  had  been  made  to  her 
in  the  island  of  Martinique,  "  that  she  should  be  for  a  time  the 
sovereign  of  a  great  nation,  but  die  soon  after,  despoiled  of 
all  her  grandeur !" 

She  now  lived  at  her  beautiful  seat  near  St.  Gcrmaine's, 
surrounded  by  those  friends  whom  she  had  preserved,  amidst 
all  the  grandeur  and  seductions  incident  to  her  recent  ele- 
vation. As  her  income  was  large,  the  rarest  plants  and 
flowers  were  imported  from  all  parts  of  the  world;  while 
birds  of  the  finest  plumage  and  choicest  song,  were  selected 
for  her  aviaries.  Her  gardens  were  laid  out  in  the  English 
taste,  and  by  an  Englishman ;  and  while  the  author  of  this 
article  wandered  along  a  murmuring  brook,  that  winded 
through  her  meadows,  he  beheld  some  fine  aquatic  birds 
sporting  in  the  stream,  and  took  delight  in  contemplating  the 
large  eider  ducks  of  Hudson's  river,  mingled  with  the  black 
swans  of  Botany  Bay,  now  brought  together  from  the  most 
distant  regions  of  the  earth.  Her  green-houses  and  conser- 
vatories were  filled  with  the  most  costly  shrubs,  and  he  saw 
trees  growing  in  the  open  air,  which  in  England  wc  usually 
confine  to  our  hot-houses. 

But  notwithstanding  all  the  attractions  with  which  she  was 
surrounded,  the  Ex-Empress  was  a  prey  to  grief  and  me- 
lancholy. To  change  the  scene,  she  determined  soon  after 
the  second  marriage  of  her  husband,  to  take  a  journey  to 
Navarre,  where  she  possessed  a  noble  mansion,  that  had 
been  presented  by  Napoleon  on  their  separation.     As  it  was 
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out  of  repair,  he  immediately  advanced  lier  a  million  of  francs 
to  cover  all  cxpences.  This  sum,  in  addition  to  three  millions 
of  revenue,  enabled  her  to  perform  a  thousand  generous 
actions. 

She  was  now  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  circle  of  distinguish- 
ed females,  all  of  vv^hom  either  were  or  became  attached  to  her. 
She  still  ]U'csei-ved  the  rank  of  Empress ;  her  daughter,  who 
was  obliged  occasionally  to  appear  at  the  Court  of  her  adopted 
father,  always  returned  with  rapture  to  rejoin  her  mother  at 
Malmaison ;  and  the  elegant  assemblages  of  both  sexes,  which 
regularly  met  there,  were  preferred  even  by  the  Parisians  them- 
selves, to  those  of  the  Thuilleries.  On  this  being  mentioned 
to  Josephine,  she  replied  as  follows  :  "  Having  passed  all  my 
life  here,  and  lived  in  the  society  of  those  who  compose  the  pre- 
sent court,  I  am  of  course  enabled  to  converse  on  more  subjects, 
and  with  greater  facility  than  a  foreign  Princess  but  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  our  customs  and  language.  Yet,  instead 
of  complaining  of  Her  Imperial  Majesty,  every  one  ought  to 
endeavour  to  render  France  dear  to  an  Empress,  who  has  left 
her  native  country  in  order  to  take  up  her  abode  among  stran- 
gers !" 

It  was  thus  that  the  amiable  Josephine,  instead  of  entertain- 
ing any  resentment  against  her  rival,  wished  to  contribute  as 
much  as  jiossible  to  her  happiness.  She  was  also  generous 
enough  lo  i);iiticipate  most  sincerely  in  the  joy  experienced  by 
Bonaparte,  when  her  Imperial  Majesty  produced  him  a  son ; 
she  requested  to  see  the  child,  and  always  testified  the  most 
lively  interest  in  his  fate.  These  were  the  last  happy  days  ot  a 
distin<ruished  female,  who  seemed  to  resemble  a  luniinarv,  whitii 
after  shining  meteor-like,  for  a  while,  is  extinguished  all  *)l  a 
sudden. 

The  mad  and  ill-concerted  expedition  to  Moscow,  which  oc- 
curred soon  after,  had  a  visible  effect  on  the  person,  the  conver- 
sation, and  the  health  of  the  Ex-Einpress.  In  addition  to  the 
inquietude  experienced  in  behalf  of  a  man,  who  had  been  once 
her  husl)and,  she  was  impressed  with  the  still  more  deadly  fear 
of  losing  an  only  son.     The  fate  of  Prince  Eugene,  commonly 
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called  the  Viceroy  of  Italy,  remained  for  several  days  unknown. 
He,  who  so  well  merited  the  confidence  of  his  father-in-law,  was 
employed  in  re-assembling  the  wreck  of  one  of  the  finest  armies 
that  Europe  had  ever  witnessed. 

The  year  subsequent  to  this  disaster  was  not  more  fortunate. 
Napoleon,  justly  abandoned  by  Victory,  tlie  favours  of  whom 
he  did  not  suiruiently  appreciate,  returned  from  Germany  to 
tleuiand  supj)lies  of  m(Mi  and  money,  on  tlie  part  of  those  who 
were  still  his  subjects.  They  refused  both ;  and  the  Allies  im- 
mediately invaded  France. 

Josephine  appeared  to  take  little  or  no  part  in  these  events; 
but  her  h(;ar(,  which  was  re))lele  with  sensibility,  experienced 
the  jnost  bitter  anguish.  She  now  once  more  recollected  her 
fatal  horoscoj^e;  and  thought  that  the  predictions  uttered  in  the 
West  Indies  were  about  to  be  accomplished,  both  in  respect  to 
herself  and  her  children. 

Louis  XVIII.  although  then  surrounded  by  the  Vltra-Uoy- 
alists,  who  were  panting  for  vengeance,  took  no  steps  eithei 
against  this  exalted  female,  or  her  family.  Tlie  foreign 
Sovereigns  were  desirous  to  pay  their  respects  to  a  woman, 
who  had  been  recognized  for  several  years,  as  one  of  the 
greatest  Empresses  in  Europe;  they  visited  frequently,  dined 
with,  and  testified  their  regard,  by  the  most  delicate  at- 
tentions. 

Josephine,  thus  escaped  from  the  horrors  experienced  by  fo 
many  persons  who  had  formerly  constituted  jiart  of  her  bril- 
liant court,  now  seemed  to  enjoy  a  little  quiet  and  happiness, 
after  the  stormy  period  of  so  many  revolutions  in  her  fortune, 
and  alliiirs.  But  a])pearances  were  delusive.  Her  mind  had 
been  too  much  agitated  to  resume  its  balance;  and  her  body 
soon  sympathised  but  too  truly  and  too  forcibly  with  her  mind. 
She  was  accordindv  seized  with  a  mortal  mahidv,  which  ex- 
cited  the  regret  and  compassion  of  all  jiarties,  classes  and  des- 
criptions of  people.  The  most  illustrious  personages  testi- 
fied a  lively  interest  in  her  fate.  The  miserable  antl  unfortu- 
nate whom  she  had  succoured  and  assisted,  were  drowned  in 
tears;   while  her  children  implored   Heaven  to  restore  a  kind, 
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tender,  and  affectionate  mother  to  them  !  Tlieir  praycr.s  were 
uttered  in  vain :  with  the  glory  of  Napoleon  was  extinguished 
the  hfe  of  that  exalted  female,  whom,  misled  by  the  workings 
of  vanity  and  ambition,  he  had  been  base  and  impoliticly  enough 
to  repudiate ! 

The  Ex-Empress  Josephine  ceased  to  exist  in  ISl^. 
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Life  of  THOMAS  JOHNES,  Esquire  of  Hafod, 

M.  A.  F.  L.  S. 

LORD  LIEUTENANT,  CUSTOS  ROTULORUM,  AND  M.  P.  FOR  THE 
COUNTY  OF  CARDIGAN  ;  LATE  COLONEL  OF  THE  CAERMABTHEN- 
SHIHE  MILITIA,  8cC.   &C. 

1  HE  subject  of  this  article  has  been  for  many  years  well  known 
to  the  world,  ami  that  too,  in  a  variety  of  public  capacities; 
as  a  senator,  a  planter,  an  agriculturist,  an  ornamental-gar- 
dener, and  a  man  of  letters.  The  Johnes',  (usually  pronounced 
Johns',)  are  of  considerable  antiquity  in  the  principality.  The 
father  of  this  gentleman,  who  appears  at  one  time  to  have  led 
a  gay  and  dissipated  life,  entered  into  all  the  expensive  follies 
of  his  day.  According  to  a  memorandum  furnished  by 
a  contemporary,  ho  was  accustomed  to  entertain  the  Right 
Hon.  Richard  Rigby,  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  William*,  and 
Mr.   Fox,    afterwards  Lord    Holland,     together    with    Mr. 
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Lloyd  of  Peterwell,  for  weeks  togetlier,  at  his  hospitable  seat 
of  Llanvair,  in  Cardiganshire.     They  played  during  the  even- 
ings for  large  sums,  and  Messrs.  Fox  and  Rigby  usually  proved 
fortunate ;  "  thus  the  countiy  gentlemen  were  cut  up."  However, 
both  Mr.  Lloyd  and  Mr.  Johnes  afterwards  married  heiresses, 
and  recovered.     The  latter,  during  some  years,  represented 
the  county  of  Ilndnor,  in   Parliament ;  liaving  been  brouglit 
in,  in  consequence  of  his  connexion  wilh  the  Karl  of  Oxford 
and  Lord  Bateman,  who  then  possessed  great  property  and  in- 
fluence there.     By  his  union  with  Miss  Knight,  a  lady  who 
brought  a  large  fortune  into  the  family  *,  he  greatly  added  to 
his  paternal  estates ;  and,  as  to  his  descent,  provided  the  an- 
nexed genealogical   table,  which  was  drawn  up  for,  and  pre- 
sented to  his  eldest  son,  be  correct,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
even  by  the  inhabitants  of  North  Wales,  to  bo  ancient  indeed  ! 

Pedigree  of  THOMAS  JOHNES,  Esq.  of  Hafod  Ychd- 
ryd,  M.  P.  Lord-Lieutenant,  and  Gustos  Rotulorum  for 
the  County  of  Cardigan,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

AED  MAWR, 

a  prince  among  the  first  colony  of  the  Britons. 

PR  YD  A  IN, 

He  first  consolidated  the  states  of  Briton   (or  Britain),  divided  into 

Loegyr,  Alban,  and  Cymru. 

I 
DYVNVARTH  HEN. 

I 
DYVNWAL  MOELMUD, 

He  lived  about  400  years  before  Christ,  and  was  the  first  to  combine 

the  laws,  customs,  and  maxims  of  the  ancient  Britons  into  a  regular 

code.  I 


*  The  following  is  the  substance  of  a  note  now  before  me  .  —  "  Miss  Knight  brouglit 
with  her  a  fortune  of  70,000i. ;  an  J  by  the  blunder  of  a  Welch  attorney,  who  did  not 
know  the  difference  between  "  heirs-male  and  issue-male,"  the  estate  of  Hafod,  for- 
merly appertaining  to  the  Herberts,  devolved  on  the  Johnes'  instead  of  the  Lloyds'.  The 
father  bought  the  very  ancient  eitate  of  Croft  CastJe  with  part  of  his  wife's  dower. 
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I 
BELl. 

I 
GWRGANT  VARVDRWCH. 

I 
CUHELYN. 

I 
SITSYLLT. 

I 
DAN. 

I 
MORUDD. 

1 
ELYDNOG. 

I 
CERAINT. 

CADELL. 

I 
COEL. 

I 
POR. 

I 
CERAINT. 

I 

ANDRYN. 

I 
URIEN. 

I 
ITHEL. 

I 
CLYDOG. 

I 
CLYDNO. 

I 
GORWYST. 

I 
MEIRION. 

I 
BLEIDDYD. 

I 
CAFO. 

I 
OWAIN. 

I 
SITSYLLT. 

I 

3T  ^T    4. 
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ARTHVAEL. 

I 
EIDAL. 

I 
RHODAWR. 

I 
RHYDDERCH. 

I 
SAWL  BENISEL. 

I 
FOR. 

I 
CAI. 

I 
MANOGAN. 

I 
BELI  MAWR. 

LLUDD. 

I 
AVLECH. 

AVALLECH. 

ENDDOLAU. 

I 
ENNOS. 

I 
EINYDD. 

I 
EURDEYRN. 

I 
EIDDIGANT. 

I 
RHYDEYRN. 

I 
RHUDDVEDEL. 

I 
GRADD. 

I 
EURBEN. 

I 
TUDBWYLL. 

I 
DEHEUVRAINT. 

I 

TEGVAN. 

COEL  GODEBOG. 
I 
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rjsi 


I 

CENEIJ. 

I 
C^^^llWST  LEDT.WiNI. 

I 
MP;iRCHION  CUL. 

I 
CYNVARCH. 


I 
URIEN  REGED, 

A  distinguished  chieftain  of  the 

northern  Britons,  lived  in  the 

latter  part  of  the  fifth  century. 

—  His   arms   were  argent,    a 

chevron    fable,  between  three 

ravens  proper. 

OWEN. 


MARY, 

Daughter     and    sole  heiress  of 
Gwrlas,  Duke  of  Cornwall. 


PASCON. 


LLEW,  or  LEO. 

I 
LLWYD. 

I 
TANGWELL. 

I 
TRAHAEM. 

I 
PASGEN. 

I 
RERYD. 

I 
HOODLIVV. 

I 
ALLAFF  LIWYD. 

I 
LLEWELYN. 

I 
BELLYN. 

I 
MARCHWITHAN, 

one  of  the  fifteen  tribes. 


LLAMINOD  ANGELL  MORE, 

so  called  from  his  fair  countenance. 

J — 


I 


LLUARCH. 

I 
RHYNE. 

I 
TYTSYLLT. 

I 
•  GUR  WARED. 

I 
KYNCAYTHER. 

I 
LLWARCH. 

I 
EINION. 

I 
GRANO. 

I 
RHYS,  &c. 
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"  Thomas  Johnes  *,  Esq.  was  born  at  Ludlow,  in  Shrop- 
shire, on  the  20th  of  August,  IT^S,  (O.  S.);  his  father  was 
a  gentleman  of  considerable  landed  property,  and  member  of 
parliament  for  the  county  of  Radnor. 

"  After  having  been  taught  to  read  English  at  a  respectable 
preparatory  seminary  in  his  native  town,  Mr.  Johnes  was  sent, 
at  the  age  of  seven  years,  to  the  free  grammar  school  at 
Shrewsbury.  During  the  course  of  his  eilucation  at  the  latter 
place,  he  was  lodged  and  boarded  at  the  house  of  Mr.  John- 
son, the  fourth,  or  under-master,  whose  kind  attention  to  his 
health  and  improvement  he  ever  remembered  with  gratitude. 

"  Havhig  remained  at  Shrewsbury  school  for  four  years, 
he  was  removed  in  1760  to  Eton  college,  which  was  at  that 
time  superintended  by  Dr.  Barnard,  who  united  in  his  charac- 
ter the  accomplishments  of  a  profound  and  elegant  scholar 
with  the  polish  of  a  man  of  the  world.  Some  time  after  Mr. 
Johnes's  admission,  however.  Dr.  Barnard  was  succeeded  by 
Dr.  Foster,  the  learned  author  of  the  '  Essay  on  Accent  and 
Quantity.'  Mr.  Johnes's  tutor  at  Eton  was  Dr.  Roberts,  who 
afterwards  succeeded  to  the  provostship. 

«  There  Mr.  Johnes  continued  seven  years  ;  in  the  course  of 
which  time,  he  made  himself  familiarly  acquainted  with  the 
Latin  classics.  He  also  acquired  a  respectable  knowledge  of 
the  Gr(!ok  language.  The  trace:*  of  his  early  sludies  were 
deeply  impressed  on  his  mind ;  for  though  he  had  not,  in  his 
maturer  years,  paid  any  systematic  attention  to  classical  litera- 
ture, yet,  to  the  latest  period  of  his  life,  in  occasional  conver- 
sations, he  evinced  a  minute  recollection  of  the  standard  writers 
of  Greece  and  Rome. 

«  In  1767,  he  attended  a  course  of  lectures  on  Logic  and 
Moral  Philosophy  at  the  College  of  Edinburgh.  During  the 
short  period  of  his  continuance  in  the  Scotch  metropohs,  he 
resided  in  the  house  of  Dr.  Drysdale,  to  whose  care  he  was 
specially  committed.     The  summer  vacation,  which  occurred 

«  The  portion  of  this  memoir  inserted  between  tlie  inverted  commas,  was  drawn  up 
and  transmitted  by  a  most  respectable  gentleman,  to  whom  tlie  late  Mr.  Johnes  was  well 
kiionn. 
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after  his  entrance  into  tlic  univer'jity,  lie  spent  in  a  very  in- 
teresting excursion  into  tlic  Highlands  of  Scotland,  in  which 
he  was  accompanied  by  Dr.  Drysdale  and  the  celebrated  Wil- 
liam Adam,  avIio  at  present  so  ably  fills  the  office  of  Chief 
Justice  of  the  new  jury  court  in  Scotland. 

"  Mr.  .lolmos  left  Ediiibiirirh  in  the  I.iflcr  end  of  the  vear 
17(}8,  and  iinmctliately  connnencod  his  tour  on  the  continent. 
In  the  choice  of  a  travelling  companion  for  his  son,  the  elder 
Mr.  Johnes  was  truly  fortunate.  He  committed  him  to  the  con- 
duct of  Robert  Liston,  Esq.  who  has  since  so  lionourably  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  able  manner  in  which  he  li;is  lulfiiled 
many  diplomatic  missions ;  and  was  lately,  at  an  advanced  age, 
actively  employed  in  executing  the  arduous  duties  of  British 
Minister  at  the  Ottoman  Porte.  Lender  the  directioji  of  this 
able  and  honourable  guide,  Mr.  Johnes  proceeded  through 
great  part  of  France.  lie  also  visited  Spain,  and  passed 
leisurely  through  the  usual  routine  of  Italy.  Thence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Switzerland,  and  following  the  course  of  the  Rhine 
as  far  as  Strasburgh,  turned  ofl"  through  Alsace  and  Loraine 
to  the  French  capital,  where  he  fixed  his  residence  for  several 
months. 

"  The  society  of  Paris  was  at  that  time  extremely  brilliant. 
Its  tone,  its  manners,  and  sentiments,  have  of  late  been  well 
and  faithfully  pourtrayed  in  the  Memoirs  of  Marmontel,  the 
Letters  of  Madame  du  DefFand,  and  above  all,  in  the  volu- 
minous and  entertaining  correspondence  of  Baron  Grimm. 
By  these  arbiters  of  taste  and  of  public  opinion,  Mr.  Johnes 
on  his  arrival  at  the  French  metro])olis,  was  received  on  a 
foothig  of  intimacy.  This  introduction  of  course  led  him  to 
the  acquaintance  of  the  hcmix  expriis,  and  the  esprit s  fort s^  both 
male  and  female,  who  at  this  time  both  i>n/zled  the  civihzed 
world  by  their  sophistry,  and  da/./.led  it  by  ihe  corruscalions 
of  their  wit. 

"  It  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  to  a  young  man  of  an  ardent 
temperament,  and  plentifully  supplied  with  the  means  of  ex- 
pense, such  an  association  was  extremely  perilous.  Nor  is  it 
to  be  denied  that  it  led  Mr.  Johnes  into  occasional  acts  of 
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indiscretion.  But  to  his  honour  be  it  recorded,  that  though 
the  gaieties  into  which  he  was  now  plunged  betrayed  him  into 
errors,  they  did  not  corrupt  his  principles.  He  never  per- 
verted his  understanding  to  vindicate  the  importunities  of  the 
passions,  or  abused  his  reason  in  the  justification  of  what  was 
wrong. 

"  Returning  from  the  continent  in  the  year  1771,  furnished 
with  those  accomphshments  usually  acquired  by  gentlemen  of 
rank  and  fortune  in  the  course  of  Ibroign  travel,  Mr.  .Tohnes 
spent  nearly  three  years  in  the  society  of  the  first  circles  of 
the  English  metropolis,  and  in  the  rural  amusements  suittid 
to  his  age.  In  the  year  1774,  however,  tired  of  a  desultory 
life  of  pleasure,  he  determined  to  devote  himself  to  more 
worthy  and  more  important  objects;  and  aspiring  to  the 
honour  of  a  seat  in  parliament,  on  the  occasion  of  a  vacancy, 
he  offered  himself  as  candidate  for  the  borough  of  Cardigan. 
On  this  occasion  he  was  strongly  opposed  by  Sir  Robert 
Smith,  who  at  the  conclusion  of  the  poll  was  returned  by  the 
officer  who  presided  at  the  election ;  but  the  latter  was  ousted 
by  petition,  and  his  more  fortunate  rival  seated  in  his  place. 

"  In  1778  Mr.  Johnes  married  Maria  Burgh,  of  Monmouth, 
the  only  surviving  child  and  heiress  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Burgh. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  Caermar- 
thenshire  militia. 

"  In  1780  he  lost  his  father,  and  in  deference  to  the  advice 
of  his  friends,  though  contrary  to  his  own  wishes,  he  vacated 
his  seat  for  the  borough  of  Cardigan,  and  ofiercd  himself  a 
candidate  for  the  county  of  Radnor,  which  the  former  had 
represented  during  several  parliaments.  This  step  involved 
him  in  a  second  electioneering  contest.  He  was  opposed  by 
Walter  Williams,. Esq.  of  Macsclough,  but  after  an  arduous 
struggle  was  returned  Knight  of  the  Shire. 

"  The  parliamentary  politics  of  Mr.  Johnes  were  at  this  time 

decidedly  ministerial.     To  Lord  North,  who  was  then  prime 

minister,  he  was  atladiid  by  the  ties  of  personal  friendship, 

as  well  as  by  their  agreement  in  political  views.     Like  the 

celebrated  Gibbon,  he  *  gave  many  a  silent,  but  sincere  vote 

11 
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in  favour  of  llio  Ainciicim  war.'  Like  Gibbon  too,  he  luid 
his  reward.  In  tlic  year  1781,  he  was  appointed  His  Ma- 
jesty's Auditor  for  the  Principality  of  Wales.  This  office, 
which  was  in  fact  a  well  jiaid  sinecure  *,  was  a  few  years 
afterwards  proscribed  by  a  bill  of  rcfonn  :  but  by  a  kind  con- 
sideration, usual  in  such  cases,  and  in  this  instance  enforced 
by  the  powerful  interference  of  Mr.  Johnes's  intimate  friend 
Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow,  its  abolition  was  deferred  till  the 
demise  of  the  existing  incumbent. 

*'  Soon  after  her  marriage,  the  health  of  Mrs.  Johnes  began 
visibly  to  decline;  and  in  the  year  17.S2,  after  a  long  and 
painful  illness,  she  died  at  Bath,  leaving  no  issue.  Before  the 
expiration  of  that  year  Mr.  Johnes  became  united  to  Miss  Jane 
Johnes,  his  first  cousin.  The  only  offspring  of  this  marriage 
was  Mariamne  Johnes,  who  was  born  June  30th  1784'. 

"  In  the  year  17-S3  his  friend,  and  ci-devant,  travelling  com- 
panion Mr.  Liston,  being  appointed  ambassador  to  the  Cojirt  of 
Madrid,  invited  Mr.  Johnes  to  accompany  him,  in  quality  of 
Secretary  to  the  Embassy.  This  invitation  Mr.  Johnes  ac- 
cepted, and  repaired  to  the  continent  with  Mr.  Liston  in  the 
month  of  June.  But  before  he  reached  the  Spanish  metropolis, 
he  became  anxious  and  uneasy  at  the  near  prospect  of  the 
trouble  and  rcsponsibilrty  of  the  office  which  he  had  under- 
taken. Under  these  impressions,  he  resigned  his  new  situa- 
tion before  he  had  entered  upon  its  functions,  and  returned 
to  Paris,  through  which  city  he  had  passed  on  his  way  to 
Madrid,  nnd  where  he  remained  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  gay  and 
polishotl  society  until  tho  month  of  September. 

"  From  this  period  nothing  worthy  of  particular  notice 
occurred  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Johnes  until  the  year  1795,  when 
he  was  unanimously  chosen  Knight  of  the  Shire  for  the 
county  of  Cardigan,  which  he  continued,  without  opposition, 
to  represent  until  his  death. 

"  To  the  freeholders  of  Cardiganshire  Mr.  Johnes  was  recom- 

*  I  learn  from  a  ge!itleman  belonging  to  the  tteasiiry,  that  it  produced  a  net  reveouc 
of  about  1000?.  per  annum. 
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mended  not  merely  by  the  consic|eration  of  the  extensive  estate^ 
which  he  possessed  in  their  county,  but  also  by  his  zeal  for  the 
improvement  of  a  most  romantic  part  of  that  wild  and 
picturesque  district.  On  the  death  of  his  father  he  had  visited 
his  estates  at  Hafod,  and  had  been  greatly  struck  by  the 
beauties  of  that  enclianting  spot.  Through  a  vale,  at  its 
entrance  narrow  and  craggy,  but  gradually  widening  in  extent, 
until  the  prospect  is  closed  by  distant  hills,  the  Istwith  rolls 
its  waters,  now  urging  their  way  in  foam  through  fragments 
of  broken  rocks,  now  precipitated  down  cascades,  and  now 
gently  flowing  in  an  expanded  channel.  The  adjacent  heights 
rise  in  every  form  of  varied  beauty,  and  enclose  spots  of  fertile 
ground,  well  calculated  to  form  amidst  "  a  desert  wild"  a 
terrestrial  paradise.  On  one  of  these  the  taste  of  former  pro- 
prietors had  fixed  a  mansion.  This  was,  however,  mean  in  its 
a])pearance,  and  inconvenient  in  its  struct  me;  Mr.  Johnes 
therefore  determined  to  substitute  for  it  an  edifice  more  worthy 
of  the  grandeur  of  its  situation.  He  accordingly  erected,  at 
an  immense  expence,  a  large  and  handsome  chateau  in  the 
modern  Gothic  style,  the  interior  of  which  he  decorated  with 
splendid  furniture  and  costly  specimens  of  ancient  and  modern 
art.  His  library,  a  spacious  octagonal  building,  he  filled  with 
rare  and  curious  volumes,  including  a  noble  collection  of  books 
on  natural  history,  and  manuscripts  in  the  Welch,  French,  and 
Latin  languages.  Adjoining  to  the  library  he  erected  a  con- 
servatory 160  feet  in  length,  which  he  furnished  with  a  rich 
variety  of  plants.  But,  elegant  and  gorgeous  as  was  the  inte- 
rior arrangement  of  the  mansion,  the  principal  charm  of  Hafod 
consisted  in  the  natural  beauties  of  its  site :  and  in  availing 
himself  of  these,  in  the  laying  out  of  his  grounds,  Mr.  Johnes 
evinced  the  most  consummate  taste.  He  strictly  followed  na- 
ture. No  incongruous  ornaments  —  no  studied  surprises  —  no 
frivolity  of  decoration,  broke  in  upon  the  harmony  of  the 
scene.  The  bleakness  of  the  hills,  indeed,  he  obviated  by 
means  of  trees,  of  which,  in  the  course  of  sixteen  years,  he 
planted  no  less  than  2,065,000.     As  these  grew  up,  they  added 
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to  the  beauty  of  the  varying  prospect,  which  was  rendered 
the  more  rich  and  interesting  by  the  contrast  which  it  pre- 
sented to  the  lengthened  sterility  with  which  it  was  sur- 
rounded. 

"  For  some  time  during  tho  American  war,  whilst  this 
country  was  threatened  with  invasion  by  the  French,  the  Caer- 
marthenshire  militia  were  embodied,  and  encamped  at  Maker 
Heights,  near  Plymouth,  whence  they  were  marched  to  do 
garrison  duty  at  Bristol  and  other  places.  On  these  occa- 
sions Colonel  Johncs  evinced  a  most  laudable  zeal  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country.  He  constantly  attended  his  regiment,  and 
by  !i  hiippy  inixdirc  of  strictness  and  liberality,  whilst  he 
brought  his  men  into  a  state  of  exemplary  tliscipline,  he  was 
regarded  by  them  with  sentiments  of  the  most  devotcti  affec- 
tion, lie  was,  indeed,  proud  of  his  soldiers;  and  in  pro- 
curing for  them  handsome  equipments,  and  various  comforts, 
not  inconsistent  with  the  good  of  the  service,  he  had  ex- 
pended considerable  sums  from  his  private  fortune.  But  in  the 
year  1798  he  thought  himself  bound  in  duty  to  resign  his  Co- 
lonel's commission.  His  daughter  —  his  only  child  —  the 
object  of  his  fond  solicitude,  had,  from  her  earliest  years 
evinced  an  extreme  delicacy  of  constitution  ;  and  she  was  now 
attacked  by  a  lingering  illnes,  which,  threatening  her  hfe, 
required  on  the  part  of  her  parents  the  most  assiduous  care. 
Thus  circumstanced,  Mr.  Johnes  deemed  it  inconsistent  with 
propriety,  in  time  of  war,  to  hold  a  station  in  the  military 
service,  the  duties  of  which  he  could  not  possibly  fulfil.  He 
therefore  respectfully  tendered  his  resignation.  On  this  occa- 
sion, His  Majesty  evinced  a  most  liberal  spirit  and  a  most 
feeling  heart.  In  a  personal  conference  with  which  he  ho- 
nomed  Mr.  Johnes,  he  inl(>rme(l  him  that  he  was  npprise<l  of 
the  cireunistances  which  inducetl  him  to  think  of  resigning  his 
military  conuuaud,  which  circumstances  he  most  sincerely 
lamented  —  expressed  his  hopes  that  Miss  Johnes's  health 
might,  by  care  and  attention,  be  re-established  —  was  graci- 
ously pleased  to  say,  that,  during  the  interval  whilst  this  cure 
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and  attention  would  necessarily  engross  her  parents'  thoughts, 
Mr.  Johnes  should  be  indulged  with  unlimited  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  his  military  duties  —  requested  him  to  reconsider 
the  matter,  in  reference,  not  only  to  His  Majesty's  service, 
but  also  to  his  own  interest.  When  at  length  Mr.  Johnes 
intimated  his  final  wish  to  retire,  he  accepted  his  resigna- 
tion with  the  most  handsome  assurances  of  the  high  sense 
which  he  entertained  of  his  past  services,  and  of  his  wishes 
for  his  future  welfare. 

*'  His  Majesty's  hopes  of  Miss  Johnes's  recovery  happily  proved 
not  too  sanguine.  By  the  skill  of  the  late  Dr.  Beddoes,  aided 
by  the  tender  assiduities  of  her  dearest  relatives,  her  health  be- 
gan to  amend,  and  was  by  degrees  confirmed  beyond  what 
could  at  one  time  have  been  expected  by  the  most  ardent  ima- 
ginations of  her  friends. 

"  But  other  cares  now  pressed  on  Mr.  Johnes's  mind.  At  no 
period  of  his  life  had  he  been  a  strict  economist,  or  what  in  the 
common  phrase  of  the  world  is  called  a  good  manager.  His 
fortune  had  indeed  been  originally  an  ample  one;  but  the 
gaieties  of  youth,  contested  elections,  his  liberality  to  his  regi- 
ment, the  building  of  Hafod,  the  })urchHsc  of  rare  and  costly 
books,  a  taste  for  the  arts,  agricultural  improvements,  a  large 
domestic  establishment,  and  though  last,  not  least,  the  impro- 
vidence and  faithlessness  of  agents,  had  much  embarrassed  his 
affairs.  In  these  circumstances  many  of  liis  friends  advised  him 
to  retire  to  the  continent  to  retrench  ;  but,  with  a  true  magna- 
nimity, he  detcnnined  to  retrench  at  home.  He  accordingly 
lost  no  time  in  making  painful  sacrifices  to  pay  off  incum- 
brances. He  dismissed  a  long  train  of  domestics,  and  reduced 
his  establishment  to  the  lowest  point  consistent  with  simple 
comfort.  A  most  agreeable  consequence  proceeding  from  his 
new  plan  of  life  was,  the  fixing  of  his  residence  almost  exclu- 
sively at  Hafod.  In  this  retired  spot,  where  all  the  articles  of 
the  first  necessity  were  furnished  from  his  own  domain,  he 
was  enabled  to  live  even  in  elegant  hospitality,  at  a  rate  al- 
most incredibly  moderate.  Nor  did  he  here  want  scope  for  his 
mental  and  bodily  activity.     The  improvement  of  his  grounds, 
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pnd  the  superintendence  of  his  farms  occupied  a  considernbic 
portion  of  his  morning  hours.  He  watched  with  kind  con- 
cern over  the  welfare  of  his  tenantry,  nnd  of  the  peasantry  in 
his  neighbourhood.  For  the  benefit  of  the  farmer  he  compiled 
and  })rinted  a  book  of  useful  instruction  in  the  various  processes 
of  agriculture,  entitled  **  A  Cardiganshire  Landlord's  Advice  to 
his  Tenants."  He  provided  for  the  education  t)l"tlie  young,  and 
the  support  of  the  aged.  He  instituted  among  his  labourers  a 
benefit  society,  which  he  had  the  happiness  to  see  flourish  under 
Iiis  auspices. 

"  In  these  acts  of  beneficence,  he  was  heartily  and  ably  second- 
ed by  Mrs.  Johnes,  who  soon  became  the  "  Lady  Bountiful"  of 
the  neighbourhood,  administerinjr  medicine  to  tiie  sick,  com- 
fort  to  the  afflicted,  and  good  advice  to  all.     It  will  easily  be 
believed,  that  conduct  such  as  this  obtained  for  the  family  the 
respect  and  love  of  the  whole  vicinage.     They  who  form  their 
notions  of  life  and  manners  merely  from  the  habits  of  manu- 
iacturing    and  thickly-peopled    districts,    can    have    no    idea 
of  the  pleasant   intercourse  which  subsists   between   a  popu- 
lar country  gentleman,  and  his  less  opulent  neighbours.    The 
mutual    reciprocation   of  kindness  and    respectful    attention, 
which   (Traces   this  intercourse,  was  strikingly  exemplified  at 

Hafod/ 

"  In  his  attention  to  religious  duties,  Mr.  Johnes  was  punc- 
tual and  strict.  When  the  weather  permitted,  he  regularly  at- 
tended at  the  service  of  the  parish  church,  where  it  was  iruly 
gratifying  to  observe  the  cheerfid  looks  and  respectful  familia- 
rity with  which  he  was  received  by  the  yeomanry  and  working 
people,  principally  labourers  in  husbandry,  of  which  the  con- 
gregation was  almost  entirely  composed.  AVhen  the  inck>- 
mency  of  the  season  j^recluded  his  attendance,  he  read  the 
Liturgy,  and  a  sermon  selected  irom  the  works  of  the  best 
English  divines,  to  his  family  and  domestics. 

"In  addition  to  the  avocations  which  have  been  already  men- 
tioned, Mr.  .Tohncs  daily  devoted  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the 
superintendence  of  the  education  of  his  daughter,  who,  as  her 
health  became  confirmed,gave  indications  of  mental  powcrsof  no 
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commoruorder,  and  whose  rapid  improvement  in  knowledge, 
and  in  the  acquirement  of  the  accomplishments  suited  to  her 
sex,  amply  repaid  all  the  anxiety  which  he  experienced  on  her 
belialf.  His  hbrary  also  afforded  him  ample  means  of  amuse- 
ment, of  which  his  relish  for  the  fine  arts,  and  his  knowledge 
of  various  languages,  enabled  him  to  avail  himself  to  the 
utmost. 

"  These  pursuits,  the  society  of  a  few  friends,  and  of  the 
occasional  visitors  who,  among  the  crowd  of  tourists  attracted 
by  the  beauties  of  Hafod,  were  cither  personally  known  to  Mr. 
Johnes,  or  were  fortunate  enough  to  procure  letters  of  intro- 
duction to  him,  caused  the  summer  and  autumnal  months  to 
pass  rapidly  away.  13ut  the  dreary  evenings  of  winter  were 
sometimes  tedious  by  their  uniformity.  This  circumstance  did 
not,  however,  tempt  Mr.  Johnes  to  deviate  from  his  plan  of 
prudent  seclusion.  He  acted  much  more  wisely  in  seeking, 
within  his  own  resources,  for  some  plan  of  active  and  stated 
exertion  which  might  occupy  his  thoughts,  and  profitably  fill 
up  his  time.  With  this  view,  he  determined  to  devote  many 
of  his  leisure  hours  to  literary  labour.  The  first  fruits  of  his 
lucubrations  consisted  in  a  translation  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Life  of  Sir  John  Froissart,  from  the  French  of  Mons.  de  la 
Curne  de  St.  Palaye,  which  he  published  in  the  year  1801. 
He  next  undertook  a  new  version  of  the  voluminous  Chronicles 
of  Froissart.  Upon  this  Herculean  task,  he  entered  with 
spirit,  and  followed  up  his  design  with  astonishing  industry  and 
perseverance.  So  far  was  he  from  shrinking  from  the  toil  of 
hterary  exertion,  that  when  his  manuscripts  had  accumulated 
to  a  sufficient  bulk,  he  established  a  printing  office  in  a  cottage 
situated  in  his  pleasure  grounds ;  and,  in  addition  to  his  other 
occupations,  sedulously  devoted  himself  to  the  correction  of  the 
press.  Under  his  own  inspection,  his  work  proceeded  rapidly," 
and  in  the  year  1803,  the  first  volume  was  published  in  the 
form  of  a  magnificent  quarto.  As  a  memorial  of  their  long- 
continued  friendship,  he  dedicated  it  to  Lord  Thurlow,  the 
late  Chancellor  of  England.  In  the  ensuing  year,  he  publish- 
ed two  other  volumes;  and  in  1805,  the  series  wa«  clesed  by 
a  fourth. 
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«  Mr.  Jolinos's  version  of  Do  la  Curne  de  St.  Palaye's  Life  of 
Froissart  had  been  executed  hastily ;  and  critical  readers  did 
not  find  in  it  a  favourable  augury  of  the  larger  work  of  which 
it  was  the  avant  courcnr.      But  when  tlie  translation  of  tlie 
Chronicles  appeared,  it  was  soon  and  generally  agreed,  that 
Mr.  Johnes  had  bestowed  upon  it  the  maturity  of  his  judg- 
ment, and  that  skill  which  is  the  result  of  practice.     In  the 
choice  of  his  subject,  he  was  indeed  happy.     The  Chroniclea 
of  Froissart  record  the  gallant  and  almost  marvellous  exploits 
of  our  countrymen.     The  particularity  of  his  manner  of  nar- 
rative rivets  the  attention  to  his  pages ;  and  in  perusing  his 
work,  wo  miliglo  as  it  were  in  the  busy  scene,  and  appear  ac- 
tually to  see  and  hear  every  thing  that  is  passing.      In  the 
style  of  his  translation,  Mr.  Johnes  hit  the  hq^py  niL^dium  be- 
tween the  obscurity  of  remote,  and  the  familiarity  of  mculorn 
limes.     His  labours  were  downed  by  llio  public  applause;  and 
ihougU  the  first  edition  oi"  his  version  of  the  Chronicles  was 
rated'' by  his  publisher  at  a  very  high  jirice,  it  was  quickly  sold, 
and  a  second  impression  in  octavo  was  speedily  found  neces- 
sary, to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  general  class  of  readers. 

*<  Mr.  Johnes  had  now  spent  many  tranquil  and  happy  years 
at  Hafod,  which  he  seldom  quitted,  except  when  his  presence 
was  required  in  Parliament.     In  the  month  of  Maich,  1S07, 
he  had  gone  up  to  London  to  attend  his  parliamentary  duties, 
when,  four  days  after  his  arrival  in  the  metropolis,  he  received 
;ntcllio-encc  that  his  favourite  mansion  was  reduced  to  ashes. 
At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Friday  the  13th  of  March, 
Mrs.  Jones  was  awakened  by  an  unusual  noise,   and  scon  sus- 
pected that  the  house  was  on  fire.     Hastily  rising,  she  found 
her  suspicions  were  too  well  founded.     Her  first  care  was  to 
arouse  her  daughter,  who  had  scarcely  quitted  her  apartment 
before  the  ceiling  fell  in,  and  it  was  enveloped  in  flames.    Next 
calling  up  her  brother-in-law,   Mr.   Hanbury  Williams,  who 
was  then  on  a  visit  at  Hafod,  and  alarming  the  domestics,  she 
proceeded  to  the  library,  and  aided  by  the  few  hands  which 
could  be  hastily  collected,  she  saved  several  of  the  most  valu- 
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able  manuscripts  and  books.  Her  exertions  had  nearly  cost 
her  her  life.  In  the  gallery  of  the  library  she  became  sense- 
less under  the  pressure  of  suffocation ;  and  immediately  after 
her  removal,  the  roof  gave  v^'ay,  and  covered  the  area  of  this 
magnificent  edifice  with  smoking  ruins.  The  fire  had  now 
free  course.  It  totally  destroyed  the  interior  of  the  dwelling  ; 
and  its  inhabitants,  who  had  retired  to  rest  in  the  midst  of  ele- 
gance and  splendour,  were  happy  and  thankful  to  take  refuge 
in  a  neighbouring  cottage,  whence  they  beheld,  with  palpitat- 
ing hearts,  the  complete  destruction  of  the  scene  of  those  joys 
which  constitute  the  purest  pleasures  of  human  life. 

"  In  the  hour  of  affliction,  Mr.  Johnes  never  gave  way  to 
despondency.  He  bore  this  heavy  loss  with  fortitude  and 
equanimity.  Grateful  to  that  Providence  which  had  spared  to 
him  the  objects  of  his  chief  solicitude,  he  diverted  his  mind 
from  unavailing  regrets  as  to  the  past,  by  laying  plans  for  the 
future.  That  this  is  not  a  fanciful  representation  of  the  tone 
of  his  mind  on  this  trying  occasion,  is  evinced  by  the  following 
letter,  in  which  he  announced  to  one  of  his  friends  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  destruction  of  his  princely  mansion. 

*  London,  March  16,  1807. 
«  My  dear  S— 
*  I  shall  begin  with  good  news.  I  came  here  last  Thursday 
very  well.  —  My  wife  and  child  are  very  well.  —  I  have  sold 
the  priory  well.  —  Now  the  reverse  of  the  medal  is,  that  Ha- 
fod  was  burnt  down  last  Friday.  —  No  lives  lost.  —  Thank 
God  it  was  not  worse.  • —  To-day  I  set  out  for  the  ruins.  —  I 
must  renew  the  fable  of  the  Phoenix. 

*  Always  yours,  most  sincerely, 

'  T.  Johnes.' 

'  P.  S.  I  fear  the  precious  cahiers  of  Monstrclet  have 
perished.' 

'*  The  fable  of  the  phoenix  was  renewed.     Mr.  Johnes  lost 
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no  time  in  commencing  the  rebuilding  of  Hafod.  Tlie  massy 
outside  walls  which  were  still  standing,  underwent  the  neces- 
sary repairs,  and  the  interior  of  the  mansion  was  renewed  upon 
a  plan  much  more  commodious  than  the  original  one.  The 
sale  of  Mr.  Bcckford's  cflects  at  Font-hill,  which  took  place 
about  this  time,  supplied  Mr.  Johnes  with  a  variety  of  splendid 
decorations.  The  requisite  furniture  was  provided  by  con- 
tract. The  extensive  and  valuable  library  of  the  Marcjuis  of 
Pesaro,  lately  purchased  by  Mr.  Johnes,  had  lbrtu))ately,  on 
its  passage  to  Cardiganshire,  been  delayed  in  London;  so 
that,  having  escaped  the  late  fire,  it  arrived  opportunely  to  fill 
up  a  large  proportion  of  the  vacancies  which  had  been  created 
by  that  destructive  accident.  Every  exertion  was  made  to  ex- 
pedite the  work;  and  at  the  end  of  little  more  than  three 
years,  Mr.  Johnes  and  his  family  were  once  more  settled  in 
their  favourite  dwelling. 

"  Jn  the  interim,  Mr.  Johnes  had  taken  up  his  residence  in 
a  tolerably  commodious  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Abcr- 
ystwith,  where  he  beguiled  the  impatience  which  he  frequently 
felt  to  return  to  the  retirement  of  Hafod,  by  devoting  a  great 
portion  of  his  mornings  and  evenings  to  study. 

"  Before  the  fire  took  place,  he  had  made  considerable  ad- 
vances in  printing,  at  his  own  press,  a  translation  of  the  Tra- 
vels to  Palestine,  of  Bertrandon  de  la  Brocquiere,  Counsellor 
and  first  Esquire-Carver  to  Philip  le  Bon,  Duke  of  Burgundy ; 
and  of  Joinville's  Life  of  St.  Louis.  Both  these  works  he  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1 807.  The  former  he  inscribed  to  the  me- 
mory of  his  sister,  the  late  wife  of  Hanbury  Williams,  Esq. ; 
the  latter  he  dedicated  to  his  friend  Hugh  Smith,  Esq.,  of 
Stoke  d'Abernon  in  the  county  of  Surrey.  They  had  been 
translated    with  great    spirit   and    accuracy,    and   were   well 

received. 

"  In  the  year  1809,  the  publication  of  a  version  of  Monstre- 
let's  Chronicles,  in  four  quarto  volumes,  evinced  Mr.  Johnes's 
unremitted  assiduity;  and  the  excellence  of  its  execution,  his 
increasing  ability  in  the  apparently  easy,  but  really  difficult 
task,  of  translation.     This  work,  which  sentiments  of  personal 
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and  political  friendsLip  induced  him  to  inscribe  to  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  closed  his  literary  labours. 

"  After  the  publication    of  Monstrelet,    the  uniformity  of 
Mr.  Johnes's  life  was  only  varied  by  one  sad    event,  which 
tinged    the   ovcnino    of  his    days   with   gloom.     Though    his 
daughter's    constitution     was    originally    extremely    delicate, 
it  apparently  strengthened  as  she  advanced  in  years.     The 
keen  but  salubrious  air  of  her  native  mountains,  had  braced 
her  nerves.     She  was  able  to  encounter  a  decree  of  exercise 
from  which  many  young  ladies  would  have  shrunk  ;  and  she 
had  for  some  time  ceased  to  be  considered  as  a  valetudinarian. 
In  the  spring  of  1811,  this  favourite  child  accompanied  her 
father  and  mother  to  London ;  and  for  several  weeks  enjoyed 
the  gaieties  of  the  metropolis  with  the  animation  to  be  expected 
from  her  youth,  and  without  any  apparent  injury  to  her  health. 
But,  in  the  month  of  June,  she  was  seized  with  an  indisposi- 
tion, at  first,  slight  in  its  symptoms,  but  fatally  rapid  in  its 
progress,  which,  on   the  fourth  day  of  July,  terminated  her 
mortal  life. 

"  The  death  of  Miss  Johnes  was  deeply  lamented  by  every 
one  who  had  the  pleasure  of  her  acquaintance.  In  her  were 
united  all  the  excellencies  which  adorn  the  female  character. 
She  had  an  intuitive  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  which  she  had  im- 
proved by  assiduous  study  under  the  guidance;  of  excellent 
masters.  In  music  she  was  a  })roiicient ;  and  the  tones  of  her 
voice,  at  once  firm  and  sweet,  were  modulated  by  the  direc- 
tion of  a  delicate  ear.  She  also  handled  the  pencil  with  con- 
siderable freedom  and  skill. 

"  1  he  range  of  her  knowlcdoe  was  various  and  extensive. 
Tlie  best  authors  in  the  English,  French,  and  Italian  lan- 
guages, she  had  reatl  with  diligence,  and  remembered  with 
accuracy.  In  her  conversation  there  was  an  imion  of  suavity, 
animation,  and  proj)riety,  which  made  all  around  her  at  case, 
while  it  claimed  their  respect.  She  had  seen,  indeed,  little 
of  the  world;  but  her  judgment  was  acute  and  correct  beyond 
her  years.  The  small  circle  of  society,  to  which  she  had  been 
introduced,  was,  in  e\ery  sense  of  the  word,  good ;  and  the 
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natural  benevolence  of  her  disposition,  at  an  early  period  of 
life,  induced  her  to  adopt  that  urbanity  of  manner,  which,  in 
the  discreet  and  well  informed,  tends  to  soften,  without  doing 
away,  the  distinctions  of  rank.  But,  after  all,  the  attractive 
charm  of  Miss  Johnes's  society  proceeded  from  the  goodness 
of  her  heart.  On  the  most  important  concerns  of  rational 
existence  she  had  thought  for  herself;  but  was  neither  a  vi- 
sionary nor  a  sceptic.  She  was  religious,  and,  strictly  so,  with- 
out bigotry.  She  was  also  charitable  without  ostentation.  She 
delighted  in  doing  good,  and  was  never  so  happy  as  when  she 
was  bestowing  happiness  on  others. 

"  The  death  of  such  a  child  was  a  severe  visitation  of  Pro- 
vidence to  her  parents.  They  returned  with  sorrowing  hearts 
to  Hafod  *,  Avhere  every  object  they  beheld  reminded  them 
of  their  loss.  Though  this  circumstance,  at  first,  aggravated 
their  affliction,  by  degrees,  they  felt  a  consolation  —  melan- 

*  Mr.  Johnes's  seat  in  Cardiganshire  has  been  twice  tfesrribed  ;  once,  a  considerable 
tinie  before  the  conflagration,  and  a  second  time  since,  by  Dr.  Smith.  The  folloiving 
extract  is  taken  from  a  little  work,  entitled,  "  An  Atirmpt  to  describe  HafocI  and  the 
neighbouring  scenes  about  the  bridge  over  the  Funnack,  commonly  called  the  Devil's 
Briilge,  in  tlie  county  of  Cardigan  ;  a  seat  belonging  to  Tiiomas  Johnes,  Esq.  ni' nibcr 
for  the  county  of  Radnor,  by  George  Cmnliiland." 

Mr.  Ciunbcrland,  a  gentleman  not  a  liith;  disiinsuishcd  for  his  native  taste,  which 
has  been  gn-atly  improved  by  liis  travels,  expresses  himself  ihus  :— 

•'  Havod,  or  Hsfod,  stands  surrounded  by  so  many  noble  scenes,  diversified  with 
elegance  as  well  as  with  grandeur;  the  country,  on  the  approach  to  it,  is  so  very  wild 
and  uncommon,  and  the  place  itself  is  now  so  embellished  by  art,  that  it  will  be  difficult, 
I  believe,  to  point  out  c  spot  that  can  be  put  in  competiiion  with  it,  considered  either  as 
the  object  of  the  pai>iter's  eye,  the  poet's  mind,  or  as  a  desirable  residccc  for  those 
who,  admirers  of  the  beautiful  wildness  of  nature,  «ish  also,  to  inhale  the  pure  air  of 
aspiring  mountains,  and  enjoy  that  santo  pace,  (as  the  Italians  expressively  term  it,) 
which  arises  from  solitude  made  social  by  a  family  circle. 

"  Hafod,  to  all  these  charms,  unites  in.lucemet.ts  which,  though  not  uncomino..  in 
England,  have  there,  at  such  a  distance  from  the  capital,  a  peculiar  grace.  It  has  a 
spacious  stone  mansion,  executed  in  the  pleasing,  because  appropriate  si.lc,  of  Gothic 
architecture;  situated  on  the  side  of  a  chosen,  sheltered  dingle,  en.bowered  w.th  tree. 
which  rise  frotn  a  lawn  of  the  gentlest  declivity,  that  shelves  in  graceful  hollows  to  the 

stream  below.  ,    . 

«  From  the  portico  it  commands  a  uoody,  narrow,  winding  vale  ;  the  un  ln|at,ng 
forms  of  whose  ascending  shagoy  sides  arr  richly  clothed  with  various  fobage,  broken 
with  silvery  waterfalls,  and  crowned  with  climbing  sheep-walks  reaching  to  the  clouds- 
Neither  are  the  luxuries  of  life  absent ;  from  the  margin  of  the  Y.twj.h,  where  it  flot« 
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choly  indeed,  but  soothing,  in  cherishing  the  remembrance  oi' 
their  beloved  Mariamne.  Her  garden,  where  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  spend  many  of  lier  morning  hours,  was  entrusted  to 
the  care  of  an  aged  domestic,  who  kept  up  all  its  arrange- 
ments, as  she  had  disposed  them,  in  the  most  exact  order.  Her 
apartments  occupied  a  pavilion  adjoining  the  east  wing  of  the 
mansion.  These  were  also  preserved  in  the  state  in  which  she 
had  last  quitted  them,  so  that  the  disposition  of  her  books, 
her  music,  and  her  drawing  utensils,  excited  the  illusory  idea 
of  her  presence.  Here  her  mother  daily  found  comfort  in  me- 
ditating on  her  virtues.  The  less  chastised  feelings  of  ]»cr  fa- 
ther would  not  so  frequently  allow  such  a  vivid  renewal  of  her 
recollection. 


broadest  through  this  delicious  vate,  we  see  hot-houses,  and  a  conservatory ;  beneath  th« 
rocks  a  bath;  amidst  the  recesses  of  the  woods  a  flower-garden  ;  and  within  the  build- 
ing, whose  decorations,  though  rich,  are  pure  and  simple,  we  find  a  mass  of  rare  and 
valuable  literature,  whose  pages  here  seem  doubly  precious,  where  meditation  finds  scops 
to  range  unmolested. 

"  In  a  word,  so  many  are  the  delights  afforded  by  the  scenery  of  this  place  and  its 
vicinity,  to  a  mind  imbued  with  any  taste,  that  the  impression  on  mine  was  increased^ 
after  an  interval  of  ten  years  from  the  first  visit,  employed  chiefly  in  travelling  among  the 
Alps,  the  Appennines,  the  Saliire  hills,  the  Tyrolese,  along  the  shotes  of  the  Adriatic, 
over  the  glaciers  of  Switzerland,  and  up  the  Rhine;  where,  though  in  search  of  beauty,. 
I  never  saw  any  thing  so  fine,  never  so  many  pictures  concentred  in  one  spot;  so  that, 
warmed  by  the  renewal  of  my  acquaintance  with  them,  I  am  irresistibly  urged  to  attempt 
a  description  of  the  hitherto  almost  virgin  haunis  of  these  obscure  mountains." 

In  short,  this  gentleman,  after  spending  many  years  on  the  continent,  with  an  ex- 
ception to  the  advantage  derived  from  clearer  skies  in  Italy,  gives  the  preference  to 
Wales,  on  the  score  of  romantic  scenery.  Downton  Castle  has  a  delicious  woody  vale  ^ 
Llangollen  is  brilliant  ;  the  banks  of  the  Conway  savagely  grand;  Barmouth  romantic- 
ally rural ;  the  great  Fistill  Rbayder  is  horril)ly  wild  ;  Rhayder  Wennol  gay,  and  gloriously 
irregular.  "  But,  at  Huvod,"  observes  («ir  auihor,  "  and  its  neighbourhood,  I  find 
the  effects  of  all  in  one  circle,  united  with  this  peculiarity,  that  the  deep  dingles  and 
mighty  woo.ly  slopes,  wliieb,  from  a  different  source,  conduct  the  Rhydol's  nrver-fail. 
in?  waters  from  Plenlimmon,  and'the  Fynach,  arc  of  an  unique  character,  as  moun- 
tainous forests  accompanying  gigantic  size  with  graceful  forms  ;  and,  taking  all  together, 
I  see  the  sweetest  inierchange  of  hill  and  valley,  rivers,  woods,  and  plains,  and  falls, 
with  forests,  crowned  rocks,  dens,  and  caves ;  insomuch,  that  it  requires  little  enthtt- 
tiasm  there  to  feel  forcibly  with  Milton,  that 

"  All  things  that  be,  send  up  from  earth's  great  altar, 
*'  Silent  praise/' 
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"  One  friend  alone  wlio  well  knew  and  duly  appreciated  tlio 
xvorth  of  Miss  Johnes,  was,  on  iiis  occasional  visits  to  Hafbtl, 
after  her  decease,  indulged  with  the  key  of  these  apartments. 
The  following  lines  convey  a  faithful  picture  of  his  emotions  on 
his  first  resorting  to  them  : 

<*  As  flits  my  mind  through  fancy's  maze, 
Around  with  silent  awe  I  gaze, 
And  slow,  with  breath  repressed  I  tread. 
As  if  I  feared  to  wake —  the  dead  ! 
Alas  !  the  dead  no  more  shall  rise 
To  bliss  the  sight  of  mortal  eyes  : 
No  more  shall  Mariamnc^'s  smile 
For  me  the  lingering  hours  beguile. 

"  How  oft,  within  this  fairy  bower, 
I've  watched  her  pencil's  mimic  power. 
With  flowing  and  unerring  line, 
Distinctly  trace  the  bold  design  ; 
Or  lightly  spread,  in  various  hue, 
The  colours,  still  to  Nature  true ; 
While,  at  each  pause,  in  accents  clear 
JJcr  voice  broke  sweetly  on  tlic  ear. 
And  poured,  in  wit  and  sense  refined. 
The  treasures  of  a  cultured  mind. 

"  How  oft,  as  morn  to  noon  advanced, 

On  this  dear  spot  I've  sat  entranced, 

While  glowed  her  lips  with  words  of  fire, 

Responsive  to  the  quivering  wire. 

How  svvell'd  my  heart  with  pure  delight. 

When  pointing  to  yon  dizzy  height. 

With  joy  she  marked  the  passing  cloud 

Fhng  o'er  the  hills  its  dusky  shroud  ; 

Or  view'd  the  sun's  intenser  ray 

Ileflected  from  yon  dashing  spray ; 

Or  when,  as  evening  streaked  the  sky. 

She  fondly  fixed  her  raptured  eye 

Where,  stealing  slow,  a  broader  shade 

Embrowned  the  woods  and  dimmed  the  glade. 
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"  Still  wave  the  woods,  still  flows  the  stream, 

Still  shines  the  sun  with  splendid  beam  ; 

Still  float  the  clouds  in  fleet  array  ; 

Still  sparkles  the  resounding  spray  : 

But  ah  !  the  mystic  charm  is  flown 

That  lent  them  beauties  not  their  own. 

Dim  is  the  eye  that  glowed  with  fire. 

Cold  is  the  hand  that  struck  the  lyre. 

With  sinking  heart  and  pensive  mein. 

Cheerless  I  view  this  varied  scene  ; 

And  as  I  gaze  I  inly  mourn 

The  days  that  never  will  return.'* 

"  A  few  words  will  suffice  to  relate  the  remainder  of  Mr. 
Johnes's  history.  Having  terminated  his  literary  career  by 
tlie  publication  of  Montstrelet's  Chronicles,  he  devoted  him- 
self, almost  exclusively  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  parti- 
cularly to  the  extending  of  his  plantations  As  his  consti- 
tution, naturally  good,  was  confirmed  by  tho  temperate  regu- 
larity of  his  mode  of  living,  his  friends  flattered  themselves 
with  the  prospect  of  the  pleasure  of  his  society  being  continued 
to  them  for  many  future  years.  But  Providence  decreed  other- 
wise. In  the  year  1 8 1 1  he  was  attacked  by  a  serious  malady 
by  the  effects  of  which  his  general  health  was  visibly  impaired. 
A  more  genial  climate  being  thought  necessary  to  its  renova- 
tion, he  purchased  a  villa,  beautifully  situated  by  the  sea  side 
in  the  county  of  Devon.  The  mild  air  of  that  district  at  first 
seemed  to  recruit  his  strength:  but  in  the  beginning  of  the 
last  year  he  was  seized  with  an  illness,  which  on  the  24th  of 
Apiil,  1816,  put  a  period  to  his  active  and  useful  life." 


Of  the  late  Colonel  Johnes,  a  few  particulars  are  here 
added,  that  have  either  been  wholly  omitted,  or  but  slightly 
touched  upon  in  the  narrative  kindly  conveyed  to  us  by  his 
able  and  intelligent  friend. 
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After  leaving  the  college  of  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Johncs  appears 
to  have  been  matriculated  at  Jesus  College,  and  it  is  certain 
that  he  obtained  the  degree  of  M.  A.  on  July  8,  1783,  as 
appeal's  from  the  register.  His  first  acquaintance  with  Lord 
Thurlow,  is  supposed  to  liave  commenced  at  Oxford  ;  and  if 
the  one,  while  Chancellor,  secured  for  his  friend,  a  life  interest 
in  the  office  of  Auditor  of  the  Landed  Revenues  of  South 
Wales,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  report  of  a  Committee  of 
the  Commons;  the  other,  as  a  member  of  that  House,  is  said, 
in  return,  to  have  contributed  by  his  vote  and  influence  to  the 
reversionary  Tellership  granted  by  act  of  parliament  to  his 
noble  friend,  in  express  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Fox, 
with  whom  he  had  lately  become  connected  in  politics.* 

Soon  after  his  second  marriage  with  Miss  Johnes,  of 
Dowla  Colty,  in  the  county  of  Caermarthen,  Colonel  Johnes 
settled  at  Hafod,  in  Cardiganshire,  and  began  to  make  the 
desert  smile  around  him.  His  improvements  commenced  in 
1 783,  at  which  period  there  was  not  a  passable  road  in  his 
neighbourhood,  or  a  single  post  chaise  in  the  whole  county. 
The  miserable  hovels  of  the  peasantry  were  soon  converted 
by  him  into  comfortable  dweUings;  and  at  his  own  expense, 
he  supplied  their  wretched  occupiers  during  sickness,  both  with 
medicine  and  medical  advice.  Nor  was  employment  wanting 
to  such  as  chose  to  work.  Great  numbers  of  the  labourers 
were  constantly  engaged  in  planting,  fencing,  or  protecting 
his  forest  trees.     The  result  was,   that  the  mountains  began  to 

*  It  would  be  unJBSt  here  to  om'.t  a  little  anecdote  that  confers  err  (lit  on  the  sul.jcct 
of  these  memoirs.  In  1778,  tweniy-four  years  after  the  demise  of  ilic  author,  Mr. 
Johnes  iiappened  to  obtain  possrssion  of  the  maimserij>t  of  a  comedy,  eniitltd  "The 
Father,  or  Good-Naturcd  Man."  On  learning  from  Mr.  Garrick,  tiiat  it  had  been 
written  by  the  celebrated  Henry  Fielding,  he  immedi.aK!y  restored  it  to  his  farailj  ; 
and  it  was  afterwards  performed  at  Dniry-Lane 'Ihcalre. 

As  to  politics,  he  appears  to  have  been  always  «onsidf red  a  moderate  m»n,  being 
chiefly  actuated  by  motives  of  personal  fricn(!shi|).  Tlic  Colonel  had  voted  wiih  Lor^ 
North,  in  favour  of  the  American  war;  and  he  afterwards  i,iipport(<l  the  coalition  admi- 
nistrat Jon,  of  which  that  nobleman  formed  a  part.  In  17«3-4,  he  took  a  decided  part 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Fox's  India  Bill,  and  afterwards  divided  with  that  celebrated  statesman 
on  a  vaiiety  of  other  occasions.  Accordingly  at  his  demise,  and  for  many  yeais  before, 
h»  was  generally  considered  an  Opposition  Member. 
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nod  with  stately  cver-greens,  and  the  sides  of  the  hills  were 
covered  with  ash  and  elm ;  while  the  sheltered  vallies  were 
studded  with  majestic  oaks. 

Civihzation  followed  improvement.  Schools  were  instituted, 
endowed,  visited,  and  attended  to ;  and  so  eager  was  the  public- 
spirited  owner  of  this  romantic  spot,  to  render  the  territory 
around  him  productive,  that  he  actually  conceived  the  idea  of 
importing  one  hundred  Grison  families,  from  a  similar  soil  and 
aspect  on  the  continent,  for  the  express  purpose  of  diffusing, 
if  possible,  similar  manners,  habits,  and  industry  throughout 
his  darling  portion  of  North  Wales. 

Another  scheme  of  a  similar  nature,  was  fully  realised  by 
him.  In  order  thcit  his  tenants  and  neighbours  might  reap  due 
advantage  from  the  force  of  example,  he  actually  brought  seve- 
ral farmers  from  Scotland,  with  a  view  of  shewing  what  might 
be  effected  by  skill,  economy,  and  perseverance.  He  liimsclf 
also  commenced  farmer,  and  endeavoured  by  specinjens  of 
superior  skill,  as  well  as  by  little  tracts,  written  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  to  instruct  all  around  him.  In  addition  to  this, 
so  great  was  his  benevolence,  that  he  instituted  an  agricultural 
society  for  the  express  purpose  of  encouraging  the  productions 
of  cottagers.  He  also  established  a  fund  for  such  families  as 
might  suffer  from  casualties. 

An  elegant  froe-stonc mansion,  as  if  ocated  by  (;nchuiitirK>nt, 
was  made  to  arise  amidst  the  seclusion  of  a  desert.  A  library, 
once  valued  at  20,000/.  was  founded  in  the  midst  of  an  illite- 
rate people;  while  the  country  all  around,  to  the  extent  of  many 
miles,  was  finely  improved,  sheltered,  diversified,  and  adorned, 
by  means  of  one  grand,  continuous  chain  of  thriving  })lan- 
tations. 

The  destructive  fire  which  consumed  this  select  and  favourite 
abode,  by  "  one  fell  swoop,"  actually  deprived  him  of  the  Para- 
dise he  had  created  around  him  by  the  labours  of  twenty  years. 
Luckily,  to  the  amount  of  about  'M\OOOL  was  ensured ;  but  the 
gross  average  loss  has  been  estimated  by  some  of  his  friends  at 
70,000/. 

It  was  utterly  impossible  to  replace  some  part  of  the  pro- 
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pciiy,  which  was  not  only  valuable,  but  uniqtie ;  yet,  he  ac- 
tually recommenced  his  labours  anew,  and  witli  no  common 
share  of  perseverance,  re-established  his  little  Eden  amidst  the 
surrounding  waste.  Thither,  he  transmit  led  a  new  library, 
and  new  specimens  of  the  fine  arts,  at  an  ama/ing  exj)ence; 
nor  was  he  satisfied,  until  he  was  again  seated  at  his  ease,  so  as 
to  enjoy  his  purling  rills,  his  verdant  lawns,  and  his  umbrageous 
slopes,  in  the  same  manner  as  heretofore. 

As  a  planter,  with  an  exception  to  the  late  James,  Earl  of 
Fife,  Colonel  Johncs  appears  to  have  been  nearly  imrivalled. 
Accordingly,  he  obtaineil  no  fewer  than  three  gold  medals 
from  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Maniiilulures, 
&c.  in  the  Adelphi.  In  the  year  1797,  the  following  is  a  state- 
ment of  his  labours,  viz. :  — 

300,000  larches,  from  the  nursery ; 

50,000  beech  and  mountain  ash  from  the  woods ; 

200,000  larches  of  different  growths  from  Scotland; 

1000  birch  ditto; 

2000  mountain  ash  ditto ; 

4000  beech ;  and 

22,000  Wich  elm. 

This  great  effort  justly  entitled  him  to  his  first  gold  medal. 
His  second  was  obtained  for  raising  922,000  trees  from 
acorns  at  Hafod,  posterior  to  1798;  the  third  was  voted  in 
1810,  for  plantations  of  larches,  and  odier  trees.  In  half  a 
century  these  will  be  worth  infinitely  more  than  the  fee-simple 
of  the  soil.  Thus,  if  the  planter  himself  was  not  benefited, 
posterity  will  reap  infinite  advantages,  and  Wales  will  be  at 
once  beautified  and  enriched  by  the  munificent  labours  of  one 
of  her  own  children.  * 

*  One  of  the  ncKt  greatest  planters  in  North  Wales,  during  «he  period  r.l-rrcd  to 
above,  is  William  Alexander  Madorks,  iM.P.  of  Trae-Madoc,  in  tiie  couniy  of  Caer- 
narvon, Esq.  He  fenced  and  planted  a  large  tract  of  country  with  oaks,  aili,  larcli,  and 
willows,  which  would  have  entitled  liim  to  no  fewer  ilian  two  or  three  gold  medaU 
from  the  society  for  encouraging  arts,  manufactures,  &c.  had  he  become  a  candidate. 
He  also  recovered  [See  Pennant's  JVaks)  no  less  than  nin<  teen  hundred  acres  of  marsh 
land  at  the  foot  of  the  vale  of  Pennior  fa.  Alter  obtaining  a  grant  from  the  crown, 
confirmed  by  an  act  of  parliament  in  1807,  he  conceived  tlic  bold  and  stupendous  de- 
sign of  rescuing  a  tract  of  country,  consisting  of  about  3>00  acres,  called  the  Tracib 
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Ill  the  preface  to  the  annual  volume  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
for  1801,  we  have  the  following  account  of  his  proceedings; 

"  The  very  extentive  plantations  of  timber  trees  by  Thomas 
Johnes,  Esq.  of  Hnfod,  in  Cardiganshire,  demand  particular 
attention.  This  gentleman,  by  his  excellent  discrimination, 
and  by  exertions  perhaps  unparalleled,  has  converted  a  desert 
into  a  paradise ;  and  in  a  wild  uncultivated  part  of  Wales, 
has  raised  such  enchanting  scenes,  as  afford  inexpressible 
pleasure  to  every  spectator." 

As  Hafod  was  admirably  situate  for  pasture,  he  established 
an  extensive  dairy  there;  and  in  the  year  1800,  the  cheese 
sold  by  him,  amounted  to  four  tons,  and  his  butter  to  twelve 
hundred  lbs.  The  latter  part  of  the  following  letter,  ad- 
dressed to  the  secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  &c.  in  ]  802, 
will  convey  some  idea  of  his  management  in  respect  to  a 
branch  of  farming,  so  much  neglected  among  gentlemen 
agriculturists. 

«  Sir, 
«  I  shall  shordy  forward  to  you  the  particulars  of  the  lim- 
ber trees  which  I  have  planted,  between  the  1st  of  October 
1797,  and  the  1st  of  May  1799.  My  plantations  are  gene- 
rally made  on  such  land  as  I  cannot  plough,  that  my  best 
o-round  may  be  reserved  for  grain  and  grass.  I  plant  the 
sides  of  mountains,  which  are  almost  universally  composed  of 
aro-illaceous  schistus,  or  slate  rock;  the  surface  of  which  is 
decomposed  by  exposure  to  the  atmos]:)herc ;  and  admits  the 
roots  of  trees  to  penetrate  therein,  and  to  grow  luxuriantly. 
The  land  betwixt  the  mountains  consists  of  peat  earth,  which. 


Ma*i  Sands,  between  Pont  Aberglaslyn  and  the  Point  of  Gest,  from  tlie  ocean.  To 
achieve  this  he  formed  an  Immense  dyke,  between  tl>e  shires  of  Caernarvon  and  iMe- 
rioneth,  which  answered  the  double  purpose  of  keeping  out  the  tide,  and  connecting 
these  two  districts  together^  by  a  far  nearer  and  safer  road ;  wliite  the  mountain  torrents 
were  discharged  by  means  of  immense  flood-gales,  and  a  town  reared,  or  rather  creutcd 
bv  him,  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness.  A  breach  was  most  unluckily  effected  by  the 
sea,  and  an  inundation  followed  in  February  1812,  which  was,  however,  closed  in  June, 
by  the  spirited  exertion*  0/  the  propri(flor,  in  which  he  wa»  assisted  by  all  the  utigh- 
bouring  gentlemen. 
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when  well  drained,  produces  good  grain,  potatoes,  yams?,  or 
grass. 

"  I  am  at  present  engaged  in  a  course  of  experiments,  to 
ascertain  what  kind  oi"  cows  will  answer  this  country  best.  A 
gentleman  farmer,  who  was  liere  last  week,  insisted  that 
though  the  Guernsey  cows  gave  but  little  milk,  yet  that  it 
contained  more  butter  and  cheese  than  other  cows'  milk.  I 
therefore,  made  a  trial,  and  found  the  following  result : 

Devon  cows  gave  butter  _  -  - 

Small  tScoteli        do.  -  - 

Guernsey  <lo. 

Devon  cows  gave  of  cheese 

Small  Scotch  do. 

Guernsey  do.  _  _  - 

"  I  have  sent  my  friejul,  Dr.  Anderson,  a  sample  of  my 
wheat  grown  liere ;  and  those  to  whom  he  has  shown  it,  say 
it  was  the  finest  they  had  seen.  My  crop  is  supposed  to  be 
thirty  bushels  per  acre^  and  yet  there  are  persons,  pre- 
tendedly  knowing,    who  declared   that    wheat  could  not   be 

grown  here. 

"  This  crop  was  on  very  high  exposed  giound. 

"  I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

«  Hafod,  Sept.  25,  1801.  "  Thomas  Johnes." 

In  the  course  of  his  experiments,  the  subject  of  this  me- 
moir in^portetl  above  forty  cows  from  Holland ;  and  he  re- 
futed the  notion  that  varieties  of  cheese  could  not  be  produced 
on  the  same  land,  by  furnishing  Parmesan,  Stilton,  Cheshire, 
and  Gloucestershire,  at  will  from  his  own  daiiy. 

To  enable  his  tenants  to  do  the  same.  Colonel  Johnes  fur- 
nished-theni  with  the  necessary  receipts,  which  he  had  been  at 
great  pains  and  some  expense  to  obtain.  As  most  of  them 
possessed  land  supposed  to  be  proper  for  this  purpose,  several 
at  first  engaged  eagerly  in  the  pursuit,  and  were  encouraged  to 
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persevere.  But  in  a  short  time,  their  exertions  began  to  re- 
lax ;  and  when  no  longer  alhired  by  the  premiunis  of  their  be- 
neficent landlord,  they  desisted  from  the  attempt.  It  may  be 
doubted  indeed,  whether  this  jjortion  of  Wales  may  be  calcu- 
lated to  produce  the  rich  cheeses  of  Ciieshire  and  Gloucester- 
shire, together  with  that  fine  species  produced  from  the  Leices- 
tershire dairies,  which  still  passes  under  the  name  of  Stilton.  Per- 
haps an  imitation  of  those  rear^jd  in  the  Grison  country,  and 
the  hills  of  Switzerland,  would  be  better  adapted  for  the  county 
of  Cardigan  :  but  this  is  a  mere  speculation  which  time,  skill, 
and  opportunity  can  alone  ^rove  to  be  well  or  ill  founded. 

An  illness,  which  at  one  period  appeared  to  be  fatal,  at 
length  iiiterxxned,  and  Mr.  Johnes  took  refuge  in  Devonshire, 
from  the  keen  and  bleak  air  of  his  native  mountains.  He  did 
not  lon«T  survive  his  removal;  but  even  then,  as  if  desirous  to 
prove  "  the  ruling  passion  strong  in  death,"  he  proposed  to 
himself  to  achieve  another  creation,  at  Langstone  Chff'  near 
Exeter,  of  a  different  kind  indeed  from  that  at  Hafod ;  but 
the  novelty  of  the  sea,  of  the  fine  verdure,  of  the  scenery, 
iind  above  all,  of  the  balmy  air,  made  him  delight  in  a  small 
but  elegant  cottage  which  he  began,  in  his  own  words,  to  con- 
sider as  "  the  cradle  of  his  old  age." 

A  List  of  the  Works  of  the  late  Thomas  .Johnes,  \\in\. 

1.  A  Cardiganshire  Landlord's  Advice  to  his  'IVnants. 

2.  Memoirs  of  the   Life  of  Sir  John   Froissart,   from  the 
French  of  M.  de  St.  Pal  aye,  4  to. 

N.B.  Volume  L  was  published  in  1803.  Volume  IL  in 
1804,  and  Volumes  IIL  and  IV.  in  1805.  Another 
edition  in  8vo.  appeared  in  1810. 

3.  The  Chronicles  of  England,    France,    Si)ain,  i^c.  tranr^- 
lated  from  the  French  of  Sir  John  Froissart,  4-  vols.  4to. 

A  third  edition  in  10  vols.  8vo.  appeared  in  180G. 
1..  Translation  of  De  Joinville's  Memoirs  of  St.  Lonis,  from 
tl.c  French,  2  vols.  4to,  1807.     Printed  at  the  Hajod  pr^<^. 
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.5.  Travels  of  Bertrnndon  de  la  Brocqiiicic  in  Palestine, 
8vo,  1807.     Printed  at  the  Hafod press. 

6.  The  Chronicles  of  Monstrelet,  with  Notes  by  the  Trans- 
lator, <t  vols.  4to,  1809.  An  octavo  edition  appeared  after- 
wards. 
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PART  III. 
ANALYSIS 

OF 

RECENT  BIOGllAPHICAL  WORKS. 


No.  1. 

Memoirs  of  the  rirBLic  and  i'Uivate  life  of  the   Kight 
Honourable    RICHARD  BRINSLEY  SHERIDAN, 

WITH  A  PARTrcUl-AU  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  FAMILY  AND  CON- 
NEXIONS. 15y^  John  Watrins,  LL.  D.  —  1  vol.  4to. 
Colbourn.    1817. 

1  HIS  lirusoenis  to  he  uukhicd  for  its  origin  to  ilie  siiogostioii 
of  the  late  Mr.  Sa)i)\i(l  Wliytc  of  Diihlin,  who  -vvas  not  only 
related  to  the  female  branch  of  the  Sheridan  family;  but,  if  wi; 
are  not  greatly  mistaken,  formerly  wrote  a  memoir  on  this  very 
3ul)ject  himself.  Tlie  name  of  Sheridan,  we  are  told,  is  of 
such  ancieni  standing  in  the  sister-kingdom,  as  to  denote  an 
aboriginal  stock.  The  famil}^,  too,  appears  to  exhibit  such 
a  remarkable  succession  of  hereditary  talent  and  imprudence, 
of  genius  and  extravagance,  as  to  be  well  calculated  to  il- 
lustrate the  positio)!  of  Montaigne,  who  insists  on  the  trans- 
mission from  father  to  son,  not  only  of  corporeal  resemblances, 
hut  those  of  the  mind  also.  In  order  to  prove  this  position  by 
example,  we  are  referred  to  the  progenitor  of  the  subject  of 
iliis  work  :    "  Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan,  a  country  gentleman, 
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possessed  of  a  small  estate  at  Uaglitcnigh,  in  the  county  of 
Cavan.  He  \vas  a  pi'otestanl,"  Ave  are  tt)kl,  "and  a  man  ot" 
>ery  gi-iierons  sentiments;  well  belovid  in  liis  neiglibourliood 
lor  his  hospitable  disjjosition,  and  jvirlienlarly  esteemed  b)  llic 
gentry  aiound,  on  accoimt  of  his  spirit  as  a  sportsman,  and  his 
superior  skill  in  the  nianagement  of  horses  and  dogs,  Thnt 
knowledge  anil  liberjilily,  liowcvci-,  \vlii(  h  rjiscd  him  in  ihcis- 
timation  ol"  liis  noighbtnns,  only  scivixl  lo  impoverish  his  lir- 
cumstanecs,  iind  lo  rnib;irr;iss  him  in  (hllicnhii's.  'Ilu's<'  were 
at  last  so  gieat,  lluit  though  he  contrived  lo  gi\c  liis  «.nly  son 
Thomas  an  excellent  education  at  the  .-.(hool  ol"  (  avan,  he 
found  himself  ineii})able  of  siij)porling  him  al  ihc  miivcrsity. 
One  thing,  indeed,  the  lather  did,  which  marked  more  tliscre- 
tion  than  usually  characterized  his  conduct,  and  that  was  the 
resolution  he  took  of  getting  rid  of  his  ])aik  of  hounds,  upon 
obscrvinir  that  Thomas  neirlected  the  school  for  the  doi;- 
kennel." 

Such  was  the  irreat-urandfather  ol"  liichard  Brinsley  ^Sheri- 
dan.  As  to  his  grandfather,  we  find,  that  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen, through  the  recommcndaiion  olhis  relation,  Dr.  William 
Sheridan,  "  the  deprived  bishop  of  Kilmore,"  and  some  friends 
of  the  family,  he  was  entered  a  scholar  at  Trinity  College, 
Dubhn.  "  Mere  he  pursued  his  stu<hes,"  we  are  told,  "•  with 
great  credit,  and  procured  the  good  oi)inion  of  his  superiors 
by  his  readiness  to  oblige,  and  the  friendship  of  his  compa- 
nions by  his  pleasantry.  Having  taken  his  tlegrees,  and  en- 
tered into  orders,  he  succeeded  to  a  fellowship,  but  soon  lost 
the  benefit  of  it  by  marrying  before  he  had  obtained  such  a 
provision  in  the  church,  as  was  nece'ssary  ii^r  the  support  of  a 
family.  His  wife  was  Elizabeth  Maciatlden,  the  only  child  of 
an  Irish  gentleman  of  the  province  of  Ulster.  She  was  a  wo- 
man ratlier  plain  in  her  person  ;  and  ii"  the  picture  drawn  of 
her  by  Swift  be  not  altogether  a  caricature,  her  mind  and  man- 
ners were  far  from  making  an  atonement  for  llie  want  of  ex- 
ternal beauty. 

"  Having  thus  mad(>  n  serious  change  in  his  cond:tii»n,  and 
that  without  any  present  advantage,  Mr.  Sheridan,  by  the  :ul- 
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vice  of  his  friends,  opened  a  classical  seminary  in  Capel  street, 
Dublin.  The  house  which  he  took  for  a  school,  was  called 
King  James's  Mint,  because,  while  that  unfortunate  monarch 
resided  in  Ireland,  his  necessities  obliged  him  to  adopt  a  coin- 
age there,  of  base  metal,  for  the  pajnnent  of  his  troops.  Such 
was  ihc  reputation  of  Mr.  Sheridan  as  a  schohu-,  and  so  well 
was  he  respected  for  his  good  nature  and  entertaining  quali- 
ties, that  his  school  (juickly  accjuired  distinction,  and  the  num- 
ber of  his  pu})ils  increased  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
What  served  to  enhance  his  importance,  and  multiply  his 
gains,  if  he  could  have  properly  improved  that  connexion,  was 
the  friendship  which  he  formed,  early  in  1715,  with  Dr. 
Swift." 

But  it  was  impossible  even  for  the  Dean,  to  assist  such  a 
man  as  this.  He  actually  dissipated  the  sum  of  1000/.  per 
annum,  arising  from  his  pupils,  on  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
and  in  the  com})any  of  worthless  flatterers.  He  next  refused 
the  endowed  grammar-school  of  Armagh,  worth  iOOl.  per  an- 
num, to  which  he  might  have  carried  the  students,  who  were 
greatly  attached  to  him,  because  he  could  not  banish  himself 
from  the  temptations  of  the  capital ;  his  name  was  struck  out  of 
the  list  of  royal  chaplains,  inconsequence  of  some  little  ridicu- 
lous omission  on  his  part ;  he  next  exchanged  a  living  he  had 
obtained  near  Cork,  for  one  of  half  the  value  in  a  more  distant 
spot;  hi' then  mortgaged  his  lands,  without  lessening  his  ex- 
penses, and  we  find  him  at  last  residing  at  Cavan,  on  an 
abridged  income  of  eighty  pounds  a-year  ! 

The  next  generation  does  not  appear  to  have  acquired  ad- 
ditional prudence.  Thomas  Sheridan,  M.  A.,  the  third  son 
of  Dr.  Sheridan,  was  educated,  first  at  Westminster  school, 
and  then  at  the  university  of  Dublin.  During  his  residence 
at  the  latter,  he  conceived  "  the  romantic  idea,  that  oratory, 
or  rather  elocution,  constituted  the  first  of  human  accomplish- 
ments." Accordingly,  having  endeavoured  to  accomjilish  him- 
self for  that  purpose,  on  the  29th  of  .January,  17'l'2-3,  he  ap- 
peared in  the  character  of  Richard  III.,  at  Smock  Ally 
theatre.     This  rash  step  gave  a  colour  to  all  the  future  trans- 
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actions  ofliis  life,  and  wo  accoiilingly  iind  liiiu  living  and  dy- 
ing amidst  innumerable  diflicultics.  Ofliisson,  who  actually 
became  an  accomplished  orator,  wc  have  given  a  long  memoir, 
(See  No.  VIII.  p.  IK),)  written  by  a  gentleman  who  knew  him 
well,  and  who  was  neither  averse  to  his  political  conduct  or 
})rinciplcs,  however  hostile  he  might  be  to  the  general  tenor  of 
his  private  life.  As  for  the  reverend  editor  of  the  work  now 
before  us,  it  is  evident  that  the  brightest  parts  of  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan's public  conduct,  —  the  impeachment  of  Mr.  Hastings,  and 
the  opposition  to  Mr.  Pitt,  —  experience  his  marked  disip- 
probation ;  and  if  the  second  volume  be  written  in  the  same 
spirit  as  the  first,  it  is  not  dillicult  to  anticipate  that  it  will  be- 
come a  libel  on  his  memory. 
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No.  11. 

IMemoirs  of  the  late  PHILIP  MELVIL,  Esg.,  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  of  Pendennis  Castle,  Cornwall; 
WITH  an  Appendix  of  Extracts  from  his  Diaries  and 
Letters,  selected  by  a  Friend.  —  ^d  Edit.     Hatchard. 

Philip  MELVIL  was  the  fourth  and  youngest  sou  of 
the  collector  of  the  cusloms  "  of  the  pleasant  and  flourishing 
town  of  Dunbar."  The  former  was  boin  in  that  place,  April 
7th,  17(i2,  and  appears,  until  the  last  moment  of  his  exist- 
ence, to  have  retained  a  lively  attachment  to  his  native  spot, 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  describe  as  favoured  greally  hi 
point  of  situation,  being  high  and  healthy,  gently  sloping  to 
the  sea,  with  an  open  bay  on  one  side,  on  which  stands  the 
church,  and  on  the  other  the  venerable  ruins  of  :i  cnstlc,  the 
asylum  of  Mary,  Queeu  of  Scots,  belbre  her  ill-advisid  Ilight 
into  England. 

His  father,  Mr.  John  Melvil,  appears  to  have  b(,'on  a  good 
and  virtuous  man.  He  constantly  inculcated  morals  into  the 
mind  of  his  sou,  and  was  accustomed  to  exclaim,  "  I'hilip  ! 
Philip  I  remember,  on  all  occasions,  to  si)eal:  the  truth  ;  de- 
test falsehood  of  every  kind ;  be  exact  to  keep  your  word  ;  be 
prudent  in  the  management  of  your  concerns :  you  are  now 
about  to  be  engaged  in  all  the  dangers  and  temptations  of  life, 
God  can  only  preserve  you  from  them  ;  —  study  to  make  him 
your  friend."  His  mother  also  appears  to  have  been  a  kind, 
affectionate,  and  considerate  parent ;  and  he  entertained  the 
hii^hest  respect  for  her  memory,  until  death  closed  the  scene  of 
mortal  recollection. 

Being  destined  for  the  army,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen, 
Philip  repaired  to  the  remotest  part  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  for 
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(he  purpose  of  rcrruitiiiir  lils  qiio/a  ol'mcii,  this  boiiij^  Jheexpit'ss 
condition  on  which  h(;  obtained  his  conniiission.  "  The  friend- 
ly reception  which  he  iiiel  with  (loiii  his  rehlioiis,  nnd  the  ser- 
vice reiuh'ied  him  by  the  laird,  which  iiiabled  him  in  a  slidit 
time,  and  at  a  little  expence,  to  raise  his  coinpletnent,  couhl 
not  but  affect  his  fjrateful  mind  with  strong  and  lastinjr  sensa- 
tions  of  their  hospitaUty  and  active  benevolence,  liut  witrldly 
friendships  prove  ensnaring,  especially  to  tender  and  unforti- 
fied minds.  The  vice  of  drinking,  encouraged  by  the  pride  of 
being  reputed  hos[)ital)le,  and  the  comparative  cheapness  with 
which  it  could  be  indulged,  prevailed  nuuh  in  the  ilighlands. 
It  was  usual  to  bejiin  the  mornin<r  with  a  dram,  and  tin-  close 
of  the  day  seldom  left  the  guest  in  possession  of  his  reason  and 
his  senses.  Where  the  master  of  the  liouse,  a  man  of  years 
and  authority,  not  only  invites  his  youthful  guests,  by  liis  own 
example,  to  acts  of  intemperance,  but,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
imposes  tlie  example  on  the  young,  can  he  be  charged  with 
undue  severity  who  condemns  the  practice  as  a  consj)iracy 
against  virtue,  good  manners,  and  gemiinc  hospitality  ?" 

Having  joined  his  regiment,  which  hapi)ened  to  be  quarter- 
ed at  Elgin,  Mr.  Melvil  found  himself  in  a  new  world,  with 
new  faces,  and  new  manners  around  liim,  as  will  be  seen  from 
tlie  following  very  faithful  picture  of  his  associates. 

"A  society,  consisting  chiefly  of  youths,  removed,  without 
passing  through  any  intermediate  state  from  the  school  to  the 
army,  unawed  by  the  eye  of  authority,  eager  to  asseit  their 
rio-ht  to  all  the  privikm's  of  manhood  ;  a  societv  where,  j)oints 
of  discipline  excepted,  a  perfect  equality  reigns,  and  where  sub- 
sists a  jealousy  ofcontroul;  a  society,  subject  only  to  the  fan- 
tastic laws  of  military  honour,  must  unavoidably  be  pregnant 
with  the  seeds  of  moral  evil  :  in  such  a  society  the  most  licen- 
tious spirit,  even  without  the  aid  of  a  ready  wit  anil  a  licentious 
address,  will  commonly  luivo  more  influence  to  lead  the  weaker 
part  astray,  than  examples  of  better  conduct  in  the  well- 
principled  few,  will  have  to  preserve  them."  After  this  de- 
scription, it  is  almost  needless  to  remark,  that  the  subject  of 
tlie  present  memoir  ««  became  less  mindful  of  his  parents,  more 
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remiss  in  his  stated  devotions,  and  in  the  reading  of  his  bible, 
more  negligent  to  improve  his  mind,  and  more  inclined  to 
dissipation." 

In  1778  the  regiment  was  conveyed,  by  means  of  transports, 
from  Fort  George  to  Portsmouth,  where  they  were  to  be  em- 
barked for  foreign  service ;  but  they  arrived  too  late  in  the  sea- 
son, in  consequence  of  which  they  were  ordered  to  Guernsey 
and  Jersey,  and  they  remained  in  pleasant  and  healthy  quar- 
ters there,  till  the  month  of  December  in  the  following  year. 

After  a  mutiny  of  short  duration,  arising  from  a  ridiculous 
dread  of  "  being  sold  by  the  British  Government  to  the  East 
India  Company,"  they  set  sail  from  iSt.  lii;[on's  on  the  bth  of 
Miirch  I77y,  onboard  transports,  which,  together  with  a  fleet 
of  Indiiiinen,  were  placed  under  the  convoy  of  Rear- Admiral 
Sir  Edward  Hughes.  At  the  conclusion  of  a  tedious  passage 
of  ten  months,  they  at  length  anchored  in  Madras  roads,  and 
soon  after  foulid  that  Hyder  had  invaded  the  Carnatic  with  a 
large  and  formidable  army.  Tn  the  course  of  this  attack,  par- 
ties of  his  horse  actually  advanced  to  the  very  suburbs  of  Ma- 
dras, and  compelled  the  numerous  inhabitants  to  take  shelter 
within  the  fort.  Lieutenant  Melvil  at  this  critical  period  was 
dispatched  with  a  body  of  men  under  the  command  of  Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Fletcher,  to  reinforce  a  detachment  commanded 
by  Colonel  Baillie.  Having  effected  a  junction,  orders  were 
given  to  advance,  but  Hyder  having  marched  to  the  assistance 
of  his  son  Tippoo,  an  action  took  place  near  to  Conjeveram, 
and  it  was  now  evident,  as  had  been  said  by  Pyrrlms  of  a 
Roman  general,  "  that  in  the  discipline  of  this  barbarian  chief, 
nothino-  barbarous  was  evident." 

o 
After  silencing  the  fire  of  the  English  cannon,  by  means  of 

a  superior  one,  from  his  own  park  of  artillery,  Hyder  cliarged 

with  his  cavalry  in  distinct  columns,  and  at  length  brought 

up  his  elephants.     Colonel  Baillie,  although  wounded,  rallied 

the  Europeans,  and  formed  them  into  a  scjuare ;  but  finding 

there  was  no  prospect  of  relief  from  General  Munro,  he  at 

length  held  up  a  flag  of  truce,  and  orders  were  given  for  the 

men  to  lay  down  their  arms  ;  notwithstanding  which,  but  for 
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the  humane  interposition  of  the  two  French  commanders, 
Lally  and  Pimoran,  who  implored  the  conqueror  to  shew  mer- 
cy, the  whole  of  this  little  army  would  have  been  massacred. 
Among  the  number  of  the  wounded  was  Lieutenant  Melvil, 
whose  preservation  and  recovery  were  alike  extraordinary'. 

First,  "  the  bone  of  his  left  arm  was  shattered.     A  few  in- 
stants after,  as  he  was  turning  round  to  jrive  the  word  of  com- 
mand,  a  ball  passed  through  the  same  arm,  and  part  of  his  left 
breast ;  had  he  not  been  standing  in  this  particular  position, 
at  the  very  instant  of  receiving  the  wound,  it  must,  from  the 
direction  that  the  ball  took,  have  proved  fatal.     The  enemy's 
cavalry  having  penetrated  into  our  ranks  after  the  surrender, 
in  the  confusion  and  carnage  which  ensued,  the  muscles  of  his 
rliAit  anil  were  cut  iu  two  bv  ii  sabre,  and  he  was  dashed  uii- 
mercifully  on  the  ground.      He  was  after  this  stripped  of  his 
clothes,  including  even  his  shirt,  and  while  he  was  dragged  to 
a  convenient  spot  for  this  purpose,  his  head  striking  against 
every  stone,  and  his  disjointed  arms  trailing  over  the  ground, 
he  suffered  the  extremity  of  torture.     As  he  lay  bleeding  and 
helpless  on  the  spot,  a  horseman,  with  wanton  cruelty,  wounded 
him  in  the  back  with  his  spear.     In  this  miserable  situation, 
he  lay  for  two  days  and  two  nights,  exposed  to  the  intense 
heat  of  a  burning  sun,  to  the  danger  of  being  torn  to  pieces  by 
beasts  of  prey,   and  what  every  soldier  whose  lot  it  has  been 
to  lie  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle,  knows  to  be  more  dread- 
ful than  any,  or  all  circumstances  of  sufTering  united,  —  to  the 
want  of  water.     Having  made  repeated  efforts  to  assuage,  in 
some  degree,  his  burning  thirst  by  means  of  whatever  grass  or 
lierbs  were  in  the  narrow  circumference  of  his  reach,  in  vain, 
ho  was  reduced  hke  other  men  in  similar  circumstances  of  ex- 
treme distress,  to  die  necessity  of  seeking  relief  from  the  mois- 
ture of  his  own  body.     Had  it  not  been  for  the  humane  and 
generous  attentions  of  Lieutenant  Forbes,  who  la}  by  him  part 
of  the  first  night,  and  assisted  him,  he  must,  in  all  human  pro- 
bability, have  perished.     At  last,  on  the  morning  ol  the  third 
day,  he  was  picked  off  the  field  by  some  of  the  enemy,  who, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  the  reward  of  ten  rupees,  offered  for 
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briiigiiig  in  an  European  nlivr,   carried  liini  in  a  mosi  cruel 
and  insulting  manner  into  their  canip." 

After  a  long  and  rigorous  conlinement,   Lieutenant  Mclvil 
reached  the  town  of  Vellorc,  on  the  25th  of  April  1784,  and 
was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  a  captain;  but  he  was  now  ren- 
dered unfit  for  actual  service  by  his  woumls.      Notwithstanding 
this,  he  (bund  means  to  visit  an  elder  brotiiei-  in   Bengal,  and 
returned  to  England  in  1 796.     Happening  to  arrive  at  Fal- 
mouth,  "  on  entering  the  harbour,  he  was  struck  with  the  ele- 
vated site  and  noble  aspect  of  Pendennis  castle,  which  made 
such  an  impression  on  his  mind,  that  he  often  spoke  of  it  as  a 
desirable  residence,  bearing  some  resemblance  in  its  situation 
to  Dunbar,  and  where,  if  free  to  choose,  he  would  prefer  to 
settle."     After  obtaining  an  invalid  company  at  Jersey,    and 
marrying  a  native  of  that  island,  he  was  actually  gratified  in 
his  wish  by  becoming  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Pendennis.    He 
died  October  27,  1811,  leaving  a  widow  and  several  children 
behind  him.     This  little  book  contains  a  variety  of  moral  in- 
hl ruction,   particularly  appropriate  to  young  men  destiiictl  to 
a  military  life. 
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No.  III. 
Memoirs  of  the  late  THOMAS  HOLCROFT:  wuitils 

BY  HIMSELF,    AND    CONTINUED    TO  THE  TIME  OF  HIS   DEATH, 
FROM  HIS  DIARY,  NOTES,  AND  OTHER  TAPERS. 3  Vols.  I  2mO. 

London.  —  Longman  nnd  Co. 

X  HIS  life  is  obviously  written  in  imitation  of  the  philo- 
sopher of  Geneva,  for  when  Mr.  Holcroft  sat  down  to  coin- 
pile  his  own  memoirs,  he  uiuloubtediy  had  Rousseau  in 
his  eye,  and  contemplated  his  self-written  biography  as 
a  model.  The  following  modest,  unassuming  account  of 
his  progenitors,  is  not  only  worthy  of  commendation  from 
its  candour  and  sim))licity,  but  conveys  an  original  ;iir  of 
truth  and  information,  never  to  be  expected  in  novei.-s  and 
romances. 

*'  I  was  born  in  London,  in  Orange  Court,  Leicester 
Fields,  on  the  lOtli  day  of  December,  1745,  old  style;  and 
was  baptised  and  registered  in  St.  Martin's  church,  wlicre 
my  name  is  erroneously  Avriften  Howlcroft.  In  a  will  of  one 
ol'  my  uncl(>s,  which  may  be  seen  in  Doctor's  Commons, 
the  name  is  s])elt  Ilouldecroft.  From  this  it  ajipears  that 
our  family  did  not  pny  much  attention  to  subjects  of  ortho- 
graphy, or  think  the  manner  in  which  their  name  was  speiU 
a  matter  of  importance. 

"  Most  persons,  I  believe,  retain  through  life,  a   few  strong 
impressions  of  very  early  childhood.     I  have  a  recollectiun  of 
being  played  with  by  my  parents,  when  veiy  yoinig,  and  of 
the  extreme  pleasure  it  gave  me.     On  another  occasion,  a-s  I 
and  one  or  two  of  my  brothers  or  sisters  were  I'laying  in  the 
court,  and  kneeling  and  peeping  down  a  cellar  winilow,  where 
there  were  some  fowls,  a  shutter  that  belonged  to  the  window, 
and  was  fastened  up,  by  some  means  or  other  got  loose,  and 
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entirely  cut  off  one  side  of  my  siiiler  Anne's  thumb ;  —  a  dis- 
aster never  afterwards  to  be  forgotten.  My  father  one  day 
whipped  me  very  severely  for  crying  to  go  to  a  school  in  the 
neighbourhood,  where  children  were  sent  rather  to  keep  them 
.  out  of  the  way,  than  to  learn  any  thing.  He  afterwards  or- 
dered an  apprentice  he  had  to  take  me  to  school.  This  ap- 
prentice was  an  exceedingly  hard-featured  youth,  with  thick 
lips,  wide  month,  broad  nose,  and  his  face  very  nuich  niarkod 
with  the  small-pox,  but  very  kind  anil  good  tempered.  I 
perfectly  remember  his  carrying  me  in  my  petticoats,  consol- 
ing me  as  we  went,  and  giving  me  something  nice  to  eat. 
Perhaps  I  bear  his  features  in  mind  the  more  accurately, 
because  I  occasionally  saw  him  afterwards,  till  I  was  seven 
or  eight  years  old,  when  he  used  to  visit  my  father,  who  was 
then  under  misfortunes.  He  seldom  came  without  something 
kind  to  say,  or  good  to  give:  but  his  last  and  capital  gift, 
too  precious  to  be  ever  forgotten,  consisted  of  two  small  books. 
One  was  the  History  of  Parismus  and  Parismenes,  and  the 
other,  of  the  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom.  These  were 
to  me  an  inestimable  treasure,  that  often  brought  the  rugged, 
good  natured  Dick  to  my  remembrance,  with  no  slight  sense 
of  obhgation. 

"  Till  I  was  about  six  years  old,  my  father  kept  a  shoe- 
maker's shop  in  Orange  Court;  and  I  have  a  faint  recollec- 
tion lliat  my  niother  tiealt  in  greens  and  oysters.  Alter  I 
became  a  man,  my  father  more  than  once  pointed  out  the 
house  to  me :  the  back  of  it  looks  into  the  King's  Mews,  and 
it  is  now  No.  13.  My  father  was  fond  of  speculation,  and 
very  adventurous.  I  believe  he  had  been  set  up  in  trade  by 
my  uncle  John,  who  lived  several  years,  first  as  a  helper,  and 
afterwards  as  a  groom  in  the  King's  stables ;  where,  being  an 
excellent  economist,  he  saved  money.  For  a  time,  my  father, 
throuo-h  John's  influence,  was  admitted  a  helper  in  the  sta- 
bles;  but  he  ditl  not  continue  there  long,  not  having  his  bro- 
ther's perseverance.  How  or  when  he  procured  tlic  little 
knowledge  of  shoe-making  which  he  had,  I  do  not  recollect ; 
though  I  have  heard  him  mention  the  fact.     He  was  not  bred 
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to  llio  trade.  lie  and  ii  mitncroiis  fliinily  of  liis  hrolhcrs  and 
sisters  all  spent  their  infancy  in  the^ficld  country ,-  or,  as  I  have 
heard  him  describe  it,  the  most  desolate  part  of  F^ancashire, 
called  Martin's  Muir,  where  my  grand-father  was  a  cooper; 
a  man,  according  to  my  father's  account,  possessed  of  good 
qualities,  but  passionate,  and  a  dear  lover  of  Sir  John  l^arley- 
corn.  My  grand-mother  was  always  mentioned  by  my  father 
with  very  great  respect. 

"  At  the  period  of  which  I  speak,  the  west  end  of  London 
swarmed  with  chairmen;  who,  that  they  might  tread  more 
safely,  had  their  shoes  made  dUrercnlly  from  those  of  other 
people;  to  whicii  particular  branch   of  the  trade  my  father 
applied  himself  with  some  success.     But  he  was  not  satisfied 
with   the  profits  he  acquired  by  shoe-making:  he  was  very 
fond  of  horses,  and  having  some  knowledge  of  them,  he  became 
a  dealer  in  them.     Few  persons  but  the  great,  at  this  time 
kept  any  sort   of  carriage.     It  was  common  for  those  who 
wished  to  ride  out,  to  hire  a  horse  for  the  day ;  and  my  lather 
kept  several  horses   for  this  purpose.     If  his  word   was  to  be 
taken,  they  were  such  as  were  not  very  easily  to  be  matched. 
The  praise  he  bestowed  on  them  for  their  performances,  and 
his  admiration  of  their  make  and  beauty,  were  strong  and 
coiitinued.     Young  as  1  was,  he  earnestly  wished  to  see  me 
able  to  ride.     He  had  a  beautiful  poney  (at  least  so  he  called, 
and  so  I  thought,  it:)  but  it  was  net  more  remarkable  for  its 
beauty,  than  its  animation.     To  hold  it,  required  all  my  fa- 
ther's strength  and   skill ;  yet  he  was   determined  I  should 
mount  this  poney,  and  accompany  him,  whenever  he  took  a 
ride.     For  this  purjjose  my  petticoats  were  discarded:   and 
as  he  was  fonder  of  me  than  even  of  his  horses,  nay,  or  of  his 
poney,  he  had  straps  made,  and  I  was  buckled  to  the  saddle, 
with  a  leading  rein  thstened  to  the  nnizzle  of  the  poney,  which 
lie  carefully  held.     These  rides,  with  the  oddity  of  our  equi- 
page and  appearance,  sometimes  exposed  us  to  the  ridicule 
of  "bantering   acquaintance;  but  I  remember  no  harm  that 
happened. 
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"  About  the  same  time,  iny  tlitlicr  indulged  anotlier  whiin ; 
\vh ether  he  was  led  to  it  by  any  particular  accident,  I  cannot 
tell.  I  must  have  been  about  five  years  old,  when  he  put  me 
under  the  tuition  of  a  player  on  the  violin,  who  was  a  public 
performer  of  some  repute.  Either  parental  fondness  led  my 
father  to  believe,  or  he  was  flattered  into  the  suj)position,  that 
I  had  an  uncommon  aptitude  for  the  art  I  had  been  put  to 
learn.  I  shall  never  forget  the;  high  praises  I  received,  the 
affirmation  that  I  was  a  prodigy,  and  the  assurances  my  teachers 
gave  that  I  should  soon  be  heard  in  public.  These  dreams 
were  never  realized. 

"  My  father  was  under  great  obligations  to  my  uncle  John, 
and  was  afraid,  especially  just  at  that  time,  of  disobliging  him. 
My  uncle's  pride  took  the  alarm ;  and  after  marking  his  dis- 
approbation, he  asked  with  contempt,  "  Do  you  mean  to  make 
a  fiddler  of  the  boy?"  My  practice  on  the  violin  ihereforc 
ceased;  and  it  is  perhaps  worth  remarking,  that,  though  1 
could  play  so  well  before  1  was  six  years  old,  I  had  wholly 
forgotten  the  art  at  the  age  of  seven ;  for,  after  my  master  left 
me,  I  never  touched  the  instrument.  In  the  days  of  my  youth- 
ful distress,  I  have  sometimes  thought,  with  bitter  regret,  of 
the  absurd  pride  of  my  uncle." 

At  the  tender  age  of  six,  the  scene  suddenly  changed,  and 
young  Holcroft  was  carried  into  the  country,  while  nmch 
distress  and  poverty  immediately  ensued.  It  luckily  happened, 
however,  that  his  father's  quondam  apprentice,  "  the  kind 
hearted  Dick,"  brought  the  boy  two  delightful  little  histories, 
which  first  insplnd  him  with  a  taste  for  books,  and  rentlered 
the  dreary  cottage  in  Berkshire  less  disagreeable. 

Notwithstanding  he  was  afterwards  employed  by  his  parents 
"  in  tramping  the  villages,  to  hawk  their  pedlary,"  yet  this 
taste  never  once  forsook  him ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable 
that  the  tiiture  comedian  and  dramatic  writer  should  have  first 
exhibited  a  passion  for  die  stage,  on  listening  to  the  dialogue 
and  beholding  the  feats  of  an  itinerant  Merry- Andrew  at  Wis- 
bcach  fair  ! 
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Such  appears  to  have  been  liis  misery,  tliat  lie  envied  tlie 
sleek  looks  and  unpatcheil  elothes  of  tlie  grooms  at  Notting- 
ham ;  and  when  Woodcock  eni))loycd  him  at  his  stables  near 
JNewmarket,  he  was  in  perfect  exsliiey  at  I  lie  idcsi  of  being 
dad  in  a  suit  of  livery  ! 

But  liis  passion  for  books  seemed  :ilso  to  increase,  and  lie 
devoured  every  species  of  publication  that  presented  itself  to 
his  voracious  appetite.  "  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man;"  "  Mor- 
neck's  Crucified  .Tesus;"  "  The  Life  of  Francis  Spira;"  and 
John  Bunyan's  "  Pilgrim's  Progress;"  were  all  dispatched  in 
succession,  and  with  astonishing  rapidity.  I'erceiving  this  to 
be  his  ruling  passion,  a  person  who  kept  a  little  day  school 
at  Newmarket,  taught  him  gratis,  and  such,  indeed,  had 
been  his  proiiciency  and  success  in  private,  that  he  astonish- 
ed all  the  boys  by  actually  spelling  a  word  of  six  syllables  at 
iirst  sight. 

Two  or  three  years  after  this,  young  Tlolcroft  came  to 
London,  and  after  behig  a  rough-rider  t)n  the  turf,  at  the 
ase  of  sixteen  worked  ibr  some  time  with  his  father,  who  then 
kept  a  cobler's  stall  in  South  Audley  Street,  lie  at  length 
rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  shoe-maker;  but  a  stooping  posture 
proved  hurtful,  "  and  his  tiine  was  again  idled  awny  in  read- 
ing." Yet  it  was  this  passion  that  finally  rnised  him  to  a 
more  respectnble  rank  in  society.  First  he  t:inglit  a  few 
boys  at  Liverpool;  next  he  wrote  essays  in  the  Whitehall 
Evening  Post,  at  five  shillings  a  cohunn ;  then  he  became 
amanuensis  to  the  late  aminble  Mr.  Granville  Sharp:  and 
soon  after  repaired  to  Ireland  as  an  actor. 

At  length,  after  a  variety  of  adventures,  Mr.  Ilolcroft,  in 
1780,  published  his  first  novel,  entitled  "  Alwyn,  or  the 
Gentleman  Comedian;"  and  becin.u"  henceforth  a  regular 
author.  His  first  comedy,  called  "  Duplicity,"  was  acted 
with  great  applause  in  1781,  at  Covent  Garden.  At  a  later 
period  he  visited  the  continent;  and  after  a  variety  of  ebbs 
and  flows  in  his  fortune,  during  all  of  which,  he  preserved 
the  character  of  an  honest  man,  he  died  at  a  good  old  age, 
greatly  beloved  by  his  family  and  friends. 
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It  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  that  on  hearing  his  name  was 
included  in  the  same  bill  of  indictment  with  Messrs.  Tooke  and 
Hardy,  he  voluntarily  surrendered  himself  in  open  court ; 
and  it  is  almost  imnccessary  to  add,  that  no  proof  of  guilt 
was  ever  adduced  against  him. 
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Memoirs  OF  THE  Life  of  the  Rev.  RICHARD  PRICE, 
D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  By  William  Morgan,  F.  R.  S.  — 
Hunter.     London. 

Richard  price,  the  son  of  Rice  Price,  by  a  second 
marriage,  and  whose  name  is  mentioned  more  than  once  in  the 
Uody  of  this  work,  was  born  at  Tynton  in  the  parisli  of  Lan- 
geinor,  in  the  county  of  Glamorgan,  on  February  23,  1723. 
His  father  was  for  many  years  the  minister  of  a  congregation 
of  Protestant  dissenters,  at  Bridgend  in  the  same  county,  ori- 
ginally founded  by  INIr.  Thomas,  an  ejected  dergyn.an,  at  the 

Restoration. 

Until  the  age  of  ten,  Richard  was  educated  at  home;  after 
which,  he  was  sent  in  succession  to  three  or  lour  schools  kept 
by  dissenters,  in  Wales;  and  finally  to  a  dissenting  acr.d  -my 
near  London.  As  his  father  had  delerniined  on  enriching  one 
son  at  his  death,  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  his  lUmiiy,  this 
poor  boy  was  obliged  to  trudge  on  ibot  all  the  way  fioiu  (  ir- 
diff  to  Bristol  with  a  bundle  in  his  h;.nd,  tluiuv  to  tla-  eipisal 
in  abroad-wheeled  waggon  ;  and  on  his  arrival  in  town,  he  was 
lodged  in  the  house  of  a  barber  in  Pudding  Lane,  llie  pu- 
trescent air,  and  bad  accommodations  of  tins  part  of  tlie  me- 
tropolis, actually  produced  a  jaundice. 

Having  devoted  two  whole  years  with  "  ardour  and  de- 
light," to  the  study  of  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  theology, 
Mr.  Price  removed  to  Stoke-Newingt.M.,  where  he  resided  li.r 
near  thirteen  years,  in  the  llnnily  of  Mr.  Slreatheld,  as  his 
chaplain  and  companion,  and  was  at  length  chosen  mor.nng- 
preacher  at  Newington  Green.  In  1757,  he  marrie<l  M.ss 
Sarah  Blundell,  whose  family  had  been  ruined  by  the  South 
.Sea  bubble  in   1720,  and  nearly  at  the  san.c  time,  published 
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his  treatise  on  the  foundation  of  morals.  This  led  to  a  friend- 
ship with  Dr.  Adams,  and  an  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Hume, 
who  was  charmed  with  a  rare  instance  of  civility  on  the  part 
of  one  of  his  theological  adversaries.  Dr.  Frankhn  and  Mr. 
Canton  were  also  among  his  philosophical  friends. 

In  1762,  Mr.  Price  became  evening-preacher  in  Poor  Jury 
Lane,  having  been  invited  to  succeed  Dr.  Benson ;  but  such 
was  the  apathy  of  his  auditors,  that  while  holding  forth  on  fu- 
ture judgment,  he  found  a  large  portion  of  them  asleep  I 

So  great  was  his  reputation,  however,  in  other  respects,  that  he 
was  now  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society ;  while  his 
dissertation  "  On  Providence,  and  the  Junction  of  Virtuous 
Men  in  a  future  State,"  gave  rise  to  his  acquaintance  with  the 
first  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  then  Earl  of  Shelburne,  to  whom 
he  was  introduced  by  Mrs.  Montagu.  This  fiiendly  connexion, 
which  commenced  in  1 769,  suffered  no  interruption  until  the 
day  of  his  denth. 

Soon  after  this,  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir  began  to 
distinguish  himself  highly  as  a  political  arithmetician,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  dissertation  on  the  National  Debt,  and  a  trea- 
tise on  Reversionary  Payments ;  and  he  afterwards  pointed  out 
the  propriety  of  adopting  a  sinking  fund,  the  merits  of  which, 
we  are  here  told,  were  attributed  solely  to  himself  by  a  great 
financial  minister  of  that  day. 

His  health  now  began  to  improve,  and  he  mixed  more  fre- 
quently with  the  world  than  before.  Some  of  his  evenings 
were  spent  in  company  with  Mrs.  Montagu,  of  Portman-square, 
Mrs.  Chapone,  Mr.  Burrows,  Mr.  Mulso,  &c. ;  but  what  he 
most  delighted  in  was  to  meet  a  select  number  of  his  friends  at 
the  London  Coffee-house,  consisting  of  Dr.  Frankhn,  Mr. 
Canton,  Dr.  Kippis,  and  Dr.  Priestley,  the  latter  of  whom,  at 
his  recommendation,  accepted  the  office  of  Librarian  to  Lord 

Shelburne. 

In  1776,  Doctor  Price  published  his  celebrated  tract  entitled 
«<  Observations  on  Civil  Liberty ;  and  the  justice  and  pohcy  of 
a  War  with  America,"  which  obtained  for  him  the  freedom  of 
the  city  of  London,  prci^cntcd  in  a  gold  box.  Soon  after  this,  he 
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Tcccivecl  an  invitation  to  repair  to  the  Trans-Atlantic  Conti- 
nent, for  tlic  purpose  of  regulating  the  finances  of  tiie  United 
States  ;  but  he  civilly  declined,  on  this  occasion,  to  comply  with 
(he  wislics  of  Congress. 

At  the  conclusion  of  that  fatal  and  unfortunate  war,  Dr.  Price 
suggested  a  paragraph  in  the  King's  speech,  in  Dec.  17^2, 
strongly  recommending  economy  and  rctrent  hment ;  and  it 
was  at  this  period,  thai  his  friend  Lord  Siielbnrne  olliietl  him 
the  lucrative  appoinDnent  of  Private  Secretary;  but,  as  was 
well  observed  at  the  time,  the  Minister  might  as  well  have  pro- 
posed to  make  him  master  of  the  horse ! 

Tha  mind  of  Dr.  IVice  was  greatly  agitated  at  the  «1awn  of 
the  French  Revolution,  which,  at  its  commencement,  seemed 
to  aflbrd  a  bright  prospect  to  this  veteran  friend  of  liberty, 
\vlu)  had  deemed  it  impossible,  «  that  a  despotism  of  eight 
centuries,  supported  by  an  inunense  army,  could  be  overthrown 
by  the  tumultuous  poi)ulac.e  oltlH-'cily  ol  Paris." 

About  this  period  he  preached  a  sermon  on  the  anniversaiy 
of  the  Revolution.     The  publication  ol'  this  discour^-e,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  avowed  sentiments  on  that  subject,  are  \\Cvc  said 
<«  to  have  drawn  torrents  of  abuse  upon  him  from  ]Mr.  Ed- 
nuuul  Burke,  who,  as  if  possessed  by  some  dremon  of  the  ne- 
ther region,  had  never  ceased,   from  the  fust  moment  of  th^ 
revolution,   to  declaim,    in  a   manner  the   most   outrageou?, 
against  it,  and  against  all  the  friends  and  supporters  of  it.  The 
phantoms  which  his  own  disordered  imagination  had  raised  to 
alarm  and  inflame  the  members  of  the  I  louse  of  Conunons  un- 
liappily  succeeded  too  well  in  misleading  the  more  timid  and 
lukewarm  friends  of  liberty,  and  thus,  by  detaching  them  from 
their  more  steady  associates,  served  to  encourage  ministers  to 
,,  more  open  avowal  of  their  hostility,  and  to  the  prosecution 
of  m-asures,  which  otherwise  they  would  nevci  have  dared  to 
propose."     The  only  reply  given  by  Dr.  Prir,«  consisted  of  a 
r.u  notes  to  the  last  edition  of  his  discourse,   "  On  the  Love 
of  our  Country."      He  now  eommence.l  menuMis  ol   h.s  own 
)ilc  :  but  his  health  begmi  to  decline  last,   :.nd  h.«  became  in- 
di'Po.ed  to  engage  hi  new,  or  continue  his  old  htera.7  pur- 
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suits.  His  last  labours  consisted  of  some  emendations  to  the 
fourth  edition  of  his  treatise  on  "  Reversionary  Payments," 
which  he  always  considered  as  one  of  the  most  important  of 
his  works.  Tlie  first  volume,  however,  was  not  printed  before 
he  was  attacked  by  a  fatal  disorder  in  1791.  Ilis  nephew,  the 
author  of  this  modest  and  well-written  memoir,  has  given  an 
account  both  of  his  death  and  character :  "  distinguished 
from  his  earliest  years,"  observes  he,  "  for  the  meekness  and 
equanimity  of  his  temper,  no  injuries  excited  him  to  improper 
resentment ;  no  pain  or  affliction  to  impatience  and  discon- 
tent. Convinced  of  the  great  truths  which  he  had  so  constantly 
taught,  and  so  well  exemplified  in  every  period  of  his  life,  he 
calmly  sunk  under  the  last  conflict  of  nature  with  a  well  found- 
ed hope  of  rising  again  to  a  more  glorious  existence  in  a  better 
state." 
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The  Life  and    Studies   of  BENJAMIN  WEST,    E|fj. 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  LONDON  PRIOR  TO 
HIS  ARRIVAL  IN  ENGLAND;  COMPILED  FROM  MATERIAI^  FUR- 
NISHED BY  HIMSELF.  By  John  Galt.  —  Loiulon.  Cadell 
and  Davies. 

Benjamin  west,  the  son  of  Jolm  Wcst,  a  Quaker, 
was  born  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1738.  He  is  de- 
scended from  an  Enghsh  family,  which  emigrated  to  America 
and  settled  there.  His  father,  who  appears  to  have  been  in 
easy  circumstances,  was  a  good  and  virtuous  man;  the  mo- 
ther, a  kind  and  affectionate  parent;  and  the  manner  in  wliich 
this  their  youngest,  and,  perliaps,  darhiig  son,  exhibited  a 
taste  for  the  fine  arts,  at  a  time  when  otiier  clnldren  are 
wholly  insensible  to  such  pursuits,  is  well  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage :  — 

«  'The  first  six  years  of  Benjamin's  life  passed  away  in  calm 
uniformity ;  leaving  only  the  placid  remembrance  of  ciij'.»y- 
ment.  In  the  month  of  June  1745,  one  of  his  sisters,  ^ho 
had  been  married  some  time  before,  and  who  had  a  daugh- 
ter, came  with  her  infant  to  spend  a  few  days  at  her  father's. 
When  the  child  was-  asleep  in  the  cradle,  Mrs.  West  in- 
vited her  daughter  to  gather  flowers  in  the  garden,  and  com- 
mitted the  infant  to  the  care  of  Benjamin  during  their  absence; 
giving  him  a  fan  to  flap  away  the  flics  from  molesting  his 
little  charge.  After  some  time,  the  child  happened  to  smile 
in  its  sleep,  and  its  beauty  attracted  his  attention.  He  look- 
ed at  it  with  a  pleasure  which  he  had  never  before  ex- 
perienced, and  observing  some  paper  on  a  table,  together 
with  pens  and  red  and  black  ink,  he  seized  them  with  agitation, 
and  endeavoured  to  delineate  a  portrait :  although  at  this  pe- 
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riod  he  had  never  seen  an  engraving  or  a  picture,  and  \va» 
only  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  age. 

"  Hearing  the  approach  of  his  mother  and  sister,  he 
endeavoured  to  conceal  what  he  had  been  doino-;  hut  the  okl 
lady  observing  his  confusion,  inquired  what  he  was  about, 
and  requested  him  to  show  her  the  paper.  lie  obeyed,  en- 
treating her  not  to  be  angry.  Mrs.  West,  after  looking  some 
time  at  the  drawing  with  evident  pleasure,  said  to  her  daugh- 
ter, "  I  declare  he  has  made  a  likeness  of  little  Sally,"  and 
kissed  him  with  much  fondness  and  satisfaction.  This  encou- 
raged him  to  say,  that  if  it  would  give  her  any  pleasure,  lie 
would  make  })ictures  of  the  flowers  which  she  held  in  her  hand  : 
for  the  instinct  of  his  genius  was  now  aAvakened,  and  he  felt 
that  he  could  imitate  the  i'orms  of  those  things  which  pleased 
his  sight. 

"  This  curious  incident  deserves  eonsideration  in  two  points 
of  view.  The  sketch  must  have  had  some  merit,  since  the 
likeness  was  so  obvious,  indicating  how  early  the  hand  of  the 
young  artist  possessed  the  power  of  representing  the  observa- 
tions of  his  eye.  But  it  is  still  more  remarkable  as  the  birth 
of  the  fine  arts  in  the  New  World,  and  as  one  of  the  few  in- 
stances iu  die  history  of  art,  in  which  the  first  inspiration  of 
genius  can  be  distinctly  traced  to  a  particular  circumstance. 
The  drawing  was  shown  by  Mrs.  West  to  her  husband,  who, 
remembering  the  prediction  of  Peckovcr,  was  delighted  with 
this  early  indication  of  talent  in  his  son.  But  the  fact,  though 
in  itself  very  curious,  will  appear  still  more  remarkable,  when 
the  state  of  the  country  at  that  period,  and  the  pecuHar  man- 
ners of  the  Quakers,  are  taken  into  consideration." 

While  at  school,  all  the  boys  seem  to  have  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  young  West,  and  to  have  cultivated  the  imitative  art  of 
drawing,  by  means  of  chalk  and  ochre:  for  camels'  hair  pencils, 
and  prepared  colours,  seem,  at  that  period,  to  have  been  but 
little  known  in  Chester  county.  They,  of  course,  looked  up  to 
Benjamin  as  their  master  and  director  :  thus  he,  who  was 
destined  b}'  fate,  to  become  President  of  a  Royal  Institution, 
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already  furnished  an  cxani})lc  lo,  and  superintended  the  la- 
bours, of  a  little  provincial  academy  amidst  his  native  forests. 

An  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Smith  of  Philadelphia  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  form  the  taste,  and  inspire  the  genius  of 
o\ir  young  artist.  Ho  began,  at  length,  to  rise  from  (lowers 
to  portraits,  and  from  portraits  to  liistorical  subjects ;  and, 
iinally,  was  seized  with  the  noble  ambition  of  seeing  Italy. 
In  his  visits  to  Rome  and  Florence,  Mr.  West  was  singularly 
favoured  by  a  variety  of  interesting  and  fortunate  circumstances, 
and  the  result  was  satisfactory :  for  even  there  lie  was  consi- 
dered, at  this  early  })eriod  of  his  lif(>,  as  a  youth  of  rare  and 
extraordinary  talents. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  Mr.  Gait  will  complete  this  interest- 
ing memoir,  by  a  professional  life  of  Mr.  West,  during  his 
stay  in  England,  which,  if  written  in  the  same  manner,  and 
with  the  same  taste  and  spirit,  cannot  fail  to  prove  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  the  biography  of  the  present  age. 

The  following  passages  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  President  profited  by  the  opportunities  lie  en- 
joyed in  Italy,  to  attain  a  just  notion  of  his  favourite  art ;  as 
well  as  of  the  honours  he  received,  in  the  course  of  his  pro- 
fessional travels :  — 

"  In  the  mean  time,  West  was  carefully  furnishing  his  mind 
by  an  attentive  study  of  the  costume  of  antiquity,  and  the 
beauties  of  the  great  works  of  modern  genius.  In  doing  this, 
he  regarded  Rome  only  as  an  university,  in  which  he  should 
graduate;  and,  as  a  thesis  preparatory  to  taking  his  degree 
among  the  students,  he  painted  a  picture  of  Cimon  and  Jphige- 
nia,  and,  subsequently,  another  of  Angelica  and  INIadoro.  The 
applause  which  they  received  justified  the  opinion  which  Mengs 
liad  so  early  expressed  of  his  talent,  and  certainly  answered 
every  object  for  which  they  were  composed,  lie  was  ho- 
noured, in  consequence,  with  the  marks  of  academical  appro- 
bation usually  betowed  on  fortunate  artists.  He  then  pro- 
posed to  return  to  America,  with  a  view  to  cultivate  in  his 
native  country  that  profession  in  which  he  had  already  acquired 
so  much  celebrity.     At  this  juncture,  he  received  a  letter  from 
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his  father,  advising  him,  as  peace  had  been  conchided  between 
France  and  England,  to  go  home  for  a  short  time  before 
coming  to  America ;  for  the  mother  country  was  at  that  pe- 
riod still  regarded  as  the  home  of  her  American  offspring. 
The  advice  of  his  father  was  in  unison  with  his  OAvn  wishes, 
and  he  mentioned  his  intention  to  Mr.  Wilcox.  That  gentle- 
man, conceiving  that  he  spoke  of  America  as  his  home,  ex- 
pressed himself  with  grief  and  surprise  at  a  determination  so 
different  from  what  he  had  expected ;  but,  upon  being  inform- 
ed of  the  ambiguity  in  the  phrase,  he  exclaimed  that  he  could 
hardly  have  resolved,  on  quitting  Italy,  more  opportunely,  for 
Dr.  Patoune,  a  Scottish  gentleman,  of  considerable  learning, 
and  some  taste  in  painting,  was  then  returning  homeward, 
and  waiting  at  that  time  in  Rome,  until  he  should  be  able  to 
meet  with  a  companion.  It  was  therefore  agreed  that  West 
should  be  introduced  to  him ;  and  it  was  soon  after  arranged 
that  the  Doctor  should  proceed  to  Florence,  while  the  Artist 
went  to  take  leave  of  his  friends  at  Leghorn,  to  express  to  them 
his  gratitude  for  the  advantages  he  had  derived  from  their  con- 
stant and  extiaordinary  kindness,  which  he  estimated  so  highly, 
that  he  could  not  think  of  leaving  Italy  without  performing 
this  pleasing  and  honourable  pilgrimage.  It  was  also  agreed 
between  him  and  his  companion,  that  the  Doctor  should  stop 
a  short  time  at  Parma,  until  West  should  have  completed  a 
copy  of  the  St.  Jerome  of  Corregio,  which  he  had  begun  dur- 
ing his  visit  to  that  city  with  Mr.  Matthews. 

"  During  their  stay  at  Parma,  the  Academy  elected  Mr. 
West  a  member,  an  honour  which  the  academies  of  Florence 
and  Bologna  had  previously  conferred  on  him ;  and  it  was 
mentioned  to  the  Prince,  that  a  young  American  had  made  a 
copy  of  the  St.  Jerome  of  Corregio,  in  a  style  of  excellence 
such  as  the  oldest  academicians  had  not  witnessed.  The  Prince 
expressed  a  wish  to  see  this  extraordinary  Artist,  particularly 
when  he  heard  that  he  was  from  Pennsylvania,  and  a  Quaker, 
Mr.  West  was,  in  consequence,  informed  that  a  visit  from 
him  would  be  acceptable  at  court;  and  it  was  arranged  that 
he  should  be  introduced  to  His  Highness  by  the  chief  mini- 
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slor.  Mr.  West  iJioiiglit  tliat,  In  a  lualtcr  of  lliis  kind,  Uc 
slioiild  regulate  his  bcliaviour  by  wlial  he  understood  to  he  tlie 
practice  in  the  court  of  London;  and,  accordingly,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  wliolc  of  tlie  courtiers,  he  kept  his  hat  on 
during  the  audience.  This,  however,  instead  of  ofT'ending  the 
Prince,  was  observed  with  evident  pleasure,  and  made  his  re- 
ception more  particular  and  distinguished ;  for  His  Hifrhnesa 
had  heard  of  tlie  peculiar  sim})licity  of  the  Quakers,  and  of 
the  singularly  Christian  conduct  and  principles  of  William 
Peini." 
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The  Private  Correspondence  of  BENJAMIN  FRANK- 
LIN, LL.  p.  F.  R.S.  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from 
THE  United  States  of  America  at  the  Court  of  France, 
and  for  the  treaty  of  peace  and  independence  with 
Great  Britain,  &c.  &c.  Comprising  a  series  of  let- 
ters ON  MISCELLANEOUS,  LITERARY,  AND  POLITICAL  SUB- 
JECTS, WRITTEN  BETWEEN  THE  Y'EARS  1758  AND  1790  ;  IL- 
LUSTRATING THE  MEMOIR  OF  HIS  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  LIFE, 
AND  DEVELOPING  THE  SECRET  IHSTOKy  OF  HIS  POLITICAL 
TRANSACTIONS  AND  NEGOTIATIONS;  NOW  FIRST  PUBLISHED 
FROM  THE  ORIGINALS,  By  HIS  GRANDSON,  WlLLIAM  TeMPLE 

Franklin.  —  London.     Colbourn.     1817. 

J.  HESE  letters  contain  a  variety  of  interesting  matter,  well 
calculated  for  the  use  both  of  the  historian  and  biographer. 
As  the  original  memoirs  of  "  the  public  and  private  life"  of 
this  celebrated  Aj;nerican,  written  by  himself,  have  not  been 
as  yet  published,  it  may  not  be  altogether  undesirable  here  to 
convey  a  brief  outline  by  way  of  introduction  to  the  present 
work. 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  born  at  Boston  in  New  England,  in 
or  about  the  year  1 706.  His  family  which  had  been  settled  on 
a  small  freehold  during  three  centuries,  at  Eton  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, was  scrupulously  attached  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
church  of  England,  until  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  when  two 
of  them  joined  the  ii  on -conformists.  One  of  these,  Josias,  his 
own  father,  being  afraid  of  persecution  in  this  country,  carried 
his  wife  and  three  children  to  New  England,  about  the  year 
1682 ;  and  there  had  four  more  by  the  same  wife,  and  ten  by  a 
a  second  marriage. 
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Benjamin,  a  younger  son,  by  Al)ias  Folgcr,  a  native  of  ilie 
county,  was  intendctl  at  iiist  by  liis  lather  for  the  churcli ;  and 
he  aheady  began  to  be  considered  "tlie  chaplain  of  the  family ;" 
while  his  uncle,  by  way  of  encouragement,  actually  promised  to 
give  him  "all  his  collection  of  sermons,  written  in  his  own  short 
hand,  provided  he  would  be  at  the  trouble  to  leaiJi  it."  But 
&.b  there  were  now  seventeen  children,  this  was  deemed  too 
(xpensivc  a  plan,  and  a  far  different  destiny  awaited  him, 
;!s  will  be  seen  from  his  own  words:  — 

"  At  ten  yoais  of  age*,  I  was  brought  homo  to  assist  my 
Uither  in  his  business,  which  was  that  of  a  caudle  and  soap- 
laaker ;  trades  to  which  he  had  not  indeed  served  an  ajiprcn- 
ticeship,  but  which  he  had  embraced  on  hir.  arrival  in  New 
England,  finding  that  there  was  not  sufficient  employment  for 
a  vlyer  to  enable  him  to  support  his  Himily.  My  employmc  nts 
consoquently,"  he  very  modestly  adds,  "  were  to  attoud  the 
sltop,  cut  the  wicks  for  the  candles,  run  errantls.  Sic." 

He  however  disliked  this  trade  so  much,  that  he  wished  to 
have  become  a  sailor ;  but  he  was  finally  placed  under  his 
elder  brother,  who  had  been  bred  a  printer ;  and  seems  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  cruelty  and  injustice  experienced  during  his 
apprenticeship,  first  inspired  him  with  that  love  of  liberty, 
and  ardent  passion  for  independence,  which  cliarnctcrized  liis 

future  life. 

While  working  as  a  journeyman  at  Philadelphia,  he  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  Sir  William  Keith,  the  proprietary  go- 
vernor of  Pcinisylvauia,  who  tluped  him  in  (he  nio^t  cruel  aud 
unaccountable  manner  jiossible.  hnmciliately  afler  this,  he 
repaired  to  England,  and  worked  both  as  a  pressman  and  com- 
positor. He  afterwards  returned  to  Philadelphia ;  married  his 
old  sweet-heart;  acted  both  as  a  printer  and  bookseller:  and 
finally  became,  first.  Clerk  to  the  Assembly,  and  then  Deputy 
Pest-Master  General. 

About  tlie  same  period,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  elec- 
i)  ical  experiments,  and  was  the  first  who  attracted  lightning 

*   1  his  t::.l  til  »l.e  subsequenl  p««i"»  ^ic  '-^'in"-^  f'"^'"  »  ^"^'''^  "^''■'"'"- 
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from  the  clouds.  This  circumstance,  coupled  with  the  sue- 
cessfiil  resistance  of  America,  afterwards  produced  the  follow- 
ing hemistic  from  the  pen  of  a  celebrated  Frenchman : 

"  Eripuit  fulmen  calo 
Sceptrumque  tyrannis." 

Having  now  established  the  identity  of  the  electric  fire  and 
lightning,  and  effected  several  other  discoveries,  both  curious 
and  useful,  he  returned  to  England,  where  he  was  created  a 
doctor  of  civil  law  at  Oxford ;  and  elected  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society,  of  which  he  became  a  distinguished  ornament. 
His  pointed  conductors  were  erected  in  almost  every  city 
m  Europe,  and  obtained  a  distinguished  place  at  Buckingham 
House  in  St.  James's  Park. 

After  having  been  elected  a  member  of  the  assembly,  Dr. 
Frankhn  was  chosen  agent  for  the  provirrce  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  which  capacity  he  was  examined  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  relative  to  the  Stamp  Act,  a  measure  which  he 
most  vigorously  opposed.  On  his  return  home,  he  was  elected 
a  delegate  to  the  congress;  and  when  Lord  North  waged 
a  long,  impolitic,  and  expensive  war  against  the  American 
colonies  for  the  purposes  of  taxation,  he  took  an  eminent  and 
active  part  in  behalf  of  his  native  counti'y.  Soon  after  this,  he 
was  sent  as  Ambassador  Extraordinary  to  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles ;  and  in  that  capacity  at  length  signed  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  France,  by  means  of  which  the  independence  of  America 
was  finally  effected. 

Many  of  the  letters  now  before  us  were  written  during  that 
eventful  period,  when  he  resided  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Paris ;  and  we  find  among  his  correspondents  several  English- 
men of  great  note,  particularly  Edmund  Burke,  Dr.  Sliiplcy, 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Dr.  Priestley,  Lord 
Viscount  Howe,  David  Hartley,  Governor  Pownall,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Pulteney,  the  Earl  of  Shelburne,  first  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe,  Charles  James  Fox,  Mr.  Grcnville,  Lord  Carmar- 
then, &c.  &c. 
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II  app(?ars,  from  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Anthony  Bcnczct,  that  so 
early  as  1772,  Dr.  Franklin  not  only  was  liostile  to  the  slave- 
trade,  but  to  the  existence  of  tlomcstic  slavery.  An  able  epistle 
to  the  celebrated  George  Whitfield,  on  faith  and  good  works, 
conveys  some  liberal  as  well  as  just  ideas  ;  and  as  another  to  Dr. 
Priestley,  dated  London,  Sept.  19,  1772,  on  *'  Moral  Algebra," 
will  not  bear  to  be  abbreviated,  it  shall  be  here  transcribed: 

"  Dear  Sir, 
«  In  the  affair  of  so  much  importance  to  you,  in  which  you 
ask  my  advice,  I  cannot  for  want  of  sufficient  premises  counsel 
you  isohat  to  determine;  but,  if  you  please,  1  will  tell  you  horw. 
When  those  difficult  cases  occur,  they  are  difficult  chiefly,  be- 
cause while  we  have  them  under  consideration,  all  the  reasons 
po  and  con,  are  not  present  to  the  mind  as  the  same  time ;  but 
sometimes  one  set  present  themselves,  and  at  other  times,  an- 
other, the  first  being  out  of  sight.  Hence  the  various  pur- 
poses and  inclinations  that  alternately  prevail,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty that  perplexes  us. 

"  To  o-et  over  this,  my  way  is  to  divide  half  a  sheet  of  paper, 
by  a  line  into  two  columns,  writing  over  the  one  pro,  and  over 
the  other  con.  Then,  during  three  or  four  days'  consideration, 
I  put  down  mider  the  different  heads  short  hints  of  the  different 
motives  that  at  different  times  occur  to  me,  for  or  against  the 
measure.  When  I  have  thus  got  them  altogether  in  one  view,  I 
endeavour  to  estimate  their  respective  weights,  and  where  I  find 
two  (one  on  each  side),  that  seem  equal,  I  strike  them  both 
out.  If  I  fuid  a  reason  pro,  equal  to  some  /too  reasons  con,  I 
strike  out  the  three.  If  I  judge  some  tixo  reasons  con,  equal  to 
some  three  reasons  pro,  I  strike  out  thc/vc ;  and  thus  proceed- 
ing, I  find  at  length  where  i\xc  balance  lies:  and  if,  after  a  day 
or  two  of  llirther  consideration,  nothing  new  that  is  of  import- 
ance occurs  on  either  side,  I  come  to  a  determination  ac- 
cordingly. 

«  And  though  the  weight  of  reasons  cannot  be  taken  with  the 
precision  of  Algebraic  quantities;  yet,  when  each  is  thus  con- 
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sidered  separately  and  comparatively,  and  the  whole  lies  before 
me,  I  think  I  can  judge  better,  and  am  less  liable  to  make  a 
rash  step;  and,  in  fact,  I  have  found  great  advantage  from  this 
kind  of  equation,  in  w^hat  may  be  called  moral  en- i^i-udential  Al- 
gebra, 

"  Wishing  sincerely  that  you  may  determine  for  the  be»l. 
I  am  ever, 

"  My  dear  friend, 

*'  Your's,  most  affectionately, 

*«  B.  Franklin.'* 

In  a  letter  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  dated  Passy,  July  27,  1  783, 
immediately  after  the  treaty  with  England,  Dr.  Franklin  gives  it 
as  his  opinion :  — 

*'  That  there  never  was  a,  good  ivar,  or  a  bad  peace.  What 
vast  addition,"  observes  he,  "  to  the  conveniences  and  com- 
forts of  living,  might  mankind  have  acquired,  if  the  money 
spent  in  wars,  had  been  employed  in  works  of  public  utility. 
Whal  an  extension  of  agriculture,  even  to  the  tops  of  our 
mountains;  what  rivers  rendered  navignble,  or  joined  by 
canals ;  what  bridges,  aqueducts,  new  roads,  and  other  public 
works,  edifices,  and  improvements,  rendering  England  a  com- 
plete paradise,  might  not  have  been  maintained,  by  spending 
those  millions  in  doing  good,  which  in  the  last  war  have  been 
spent  in  doing  mischief;  in  bringing  misery  into  thousands 
of  families,  and  destroying  the  lives  of  so  many  thousands 
of  working  people,  who  might  have  performed  the  useful 
labour. 

"  I  am  pleased  with  the  late  astronomical  discoveries  made 
by  our  society*.  Furnished  as  all  Europe  now  is  with  acade- 
mies of  science,  with  nice  instruments,  and  the  spirit  of  experi- 
ment, the  progress, of  human  knowledge  will  be  rapid,  and 
discoveries  made  of  which  we  have  at  present  no  conception. 
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1  begin  to  be  abnost  sorry  I  was  born  so  soon,  since  I  cannot 
have  the  happiness  of  knowing  wluit  will  be  known  one  bun- 
<bed  years  hence. 

"  1  wish  continued  success  to  tbe  labours  of  the  lloyal  So- 
ciety, and  that  you  may  long  adorn  tboir  chnir ;  lieing  witb  the 
liigliest  esteem, 

'•  Dear  Sir, 

«  Your's,  &c.  &c. 

"  B.  Franklin." 

"  Doctor  Blagden  will  acquaint  you  with  the  exj>erinient  of 
a  vast  globe  sent  up  into  the  air,  nuich  talked  of  here,  and 
which  if  prosecuted  may  furnish  some  means  of  new  know- 
ledg(>." 

In  a  letter  to  Doctor  Price,  written  some  time  after,  lie 
observes : — 

"  Tbe  commencement  of  tbe  art  of  flving  will  be  a  new 
epoch.  The  construction  and  manner  of  iilling  the  balloons 
improves  daily.  Some  of  the  artists  liave  lately  gone  to  Eng- 
land. It  will  be  well  for  your  philosophers  to  obtain  from  them 
what  they  know,  or  j'^ou  will  be  behind  hand ;  which,  in  me- 
chanic operations  is  unusual  for  Englishmen." 

We  find  mention  also,  after  his  return  to  America  in 
1788,  "  of  a  boat  moved  by  a  steam  engine,  whieh  rows  it- 
self against  wind  and  tide  in  our  river  :  and  it  is  apprehended, 
the  construction  may  be  so  simplified,  as  to  become  generally 
useful." 

In  his  political  correspondence,  we  are  presented  with  a  great 
variety  of  secret  history,  relative  to  the  views,  dispositions,  and 
plans,  of  the  various  parties  then  prevalent  in  Great  Britain. 
It  appears  that  not  only  the  ministers,  but  the  King  bimself, 
actually  sent  over  persons  to  Fiance,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
samncr  Dr.  iMankliii  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  with  Ame- 

jTA'I 

rica,  on  terms  somewhat  short  of  independence.  in  April, 
1782,  Mr.  Oswald  intimated,  "  that  in  case  France  should 
make  demands  too  humiliating  for  England  to  submit  to,  the 
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spirit  of  the  nation  would  be  roused,  unanimity  would  pre- 
vail, and  resources  would  not  be  wanting."  He  added,  "  there 
was  no  want  of  money  in  the  nation;  that  the  chief  difficulty 
lay  in  the  finding  out  new"  taxes  to  raise  it ;  and  perhaps  that 
difficulty  might  he  avoided  by  shutting  up  the  Exchequer,  stopping 
the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the  public  funds,  and  applying  the 
amount  to  the  support  of  the  war'* — "  I  made  no  reply  to  this" 
observed  the  Doctor,  "  for  I  did  not  desire  to  discourage  their 
stopping  payment,  which  I  considered  us  cuttiug  the  threat  of 
their  public  credit,  and  a  means  of  adding  fresh  exasperation 
against  them,  with  the  neighbouring  nations :  such  measures 
were  besides,  an  encouragement  with  one,  remembering  the 
adage,  that  they  who  threaten  are  afraid .'" 

In  1789,  we  find  Doctor  Franklin  settled  comfortably  at 
Philadelphia,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  amidst 
his  family  and  friends,  in  the  enjoyment  of  every  earthly  hap- 
piness that  can  possibly  be  derived  from  esteem,  independence, 
and  public  honour. 

**  Having  served  my  time  of  three  years  as  President,"  ob- 
serves he,  "  I  have  now  renounced  all  public  business,  and  en- 
joy the  otium.cum  dignitate.     My  friends  indulge  me  with  their 
frequent  visits ;  which  I  have  now  leisure  to  receive  and  en- 
joy.   The  Philosophical  Society,  and  the  Society  for  Political 
Enquiries  meet  at  my  house,  which  I  have  enlarged  by  ad- 
ditional buildings,  that  afford  me  a  large  room  for  those  meet- 
ings, another  over  it  lor  my  library,  now  very  considerable, 
and  over  all  some  lodging-rooms.      I  have  several  promising 
grand  children  by  my  daughter,  who  play  with  and  amuse 
me,  and  she  is  a  kind  attentive  nurse  to  me,  when  I  am  at  any 
time  indisposed  ;   so  T  pass  my  time  as  agreeably  as  at  my 
age  (eighty-three),  a  man  may  well  expect;   and  have  little 
to  wish  for,  except  a  moi-e  easy  exit  than  my  malady  (the 
stone),  seems  to  threaten."     Benjamin  Franklin  died  in  1 790, 
after  livinsf  long:   enouffh  to  behold  a  new  state  called  after 
him. 

ManjTof  his  descendants  are  at  this  moment  respectable  citi- 
zens of  America;  and  one  of  his  grand  children,  by  the  femal« 
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side,  is  now  Post-Master  of  Philadelphia ;  a  situation  formerly 
occupied  by  himself  under  the  British  government.  AnoUier 
of  his  grandsons,  the  son  of  the  late  Governor  Franklin,  to 
whom  the  property  of  all  his  works  appertains,  and  who  acted 
as  Secretary  of  Legation  during  his  embassy  to  France,  at 
present  resides  in  England, 

From  this  latter  gentleman,  the  following  authentic  do- 
cument has  been  received,  which  will  not  only  serve  to  ex- 
hibit the  opposition  experienced  on  the  part  of  his  grand- 
father, in  respect  to  his  philosophical  discoveries  ;  but  also 
tend  to  illustrate  the  labours  of  the  late  Earl  Stanhope*,  of 
whom  will  be  found  an  ample  account  in  another  part  of  this 
ivork. 

"  On  Monday,  Sept.  14,  1777,  Mr.  B.  Wilson  (painter), 
repeated  his  experiments  at  the  Pantheon,  before  several  Fel- 
lows of  the  Hoyal  Society,  and  other  persons.  Lord  Viscount 
Mahon,  F.  R.  S.  being  present,  had  a  great  dispute  with  Mr. 
Wilson  concerning  his  experiments,  and  shewed  him  that  he 
was  wrong  in  both  his  assertions:  first,  that  knobs  arebetterthan 
points :  and  secondly,  that  low  condtictors  are  better  than  high 
ones.  His  Lordship  proved  both  these  assertions  to  be  false, 
and  sliewed  also  that  Mr.  Wilson  had  entirely  misunderstood, 
and  had  consequently  entirely  misrepresented  the  philosophical 
opinions  of  Dr.  Franklin. 

«  Lord  Mahon  repeated  several  experiments  of  his  own  to 
prove  his  assertions;  and  by  invariably  succeeding  in  them 
at  the  same  time  that  those  of  Mr.  Wilson  failed  repcatetlly, 
his  Lordship  convinced  and  gave  grcac  satisfaction  to  the 
well-informed  and  curious  gentlemen  present.  Mr.  Wibon 
went  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  as  if  not  to  «ee  Lord  Ma^ 
hon's  experiments.  He  afterwards  said,  that  he  had  nat 
changed  his  opinion,  and  would  publish  his  own  hypothesis;  ^ 
upon  which  Lord  Mahon  told  Mr.  Wilson  in  a  most  candid 
and  gentleman-like  manner,  that  he  was  sorry  to  be  obliged 

•  S«e  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Lord  Stanhope,  p.  1 83. 
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to  differ  in  opinion  from  him ;  but  that  as  the  question  about 
condmtors  for  lightnhig,  was  of  so  great  importance  to  this 
country,  and  to  society  in  general,  that  if  Mr.  Wilson  should 
publish  an  erroneous  opinion  on  this  subject,  that  he  (Lord 
M.),  would  also  pledge  himself  to  the  public  to  refide  him 
in  jirinU'* 
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ACLAND,  Lieut.-General  Sir  W.  R. 
Palmer,  K.C.B.  Colonel  Commaivlant  of 
1st  Battalion  60tl\  foot,  March  8. 

ALEXANDER,  Win.  Esq.  F.  S.  A. 
and  L.  S.  of  liie  British  Museum,  of  a 
brain  fever,  at  Maidstone,  July  23.  He 
wasthe  son  ofacoachmakerin  tiiat  town, 
where  he himselfwas born,  April  10,  176?. 
Having  evinced  a  fine  taste  for  the  pencil, 
in  1792,  he  was  appointed  assistant 
draughtsman  to  the  embassy  to  China  ;  in 
1802,  he  became  Professor  of  Drawing  to 
the  Royal  MiHtary  College  ;  in  1805,  he 
published  his  Costume  of  China  ;  and  was 
snatched  prematurely  away,  when  meditat- 
ing still  greater  attempts  in  his  art. 

ALLEN,  Right  Hon.  Joshua,  fifth 
Viscount  Allen,  Feb.  1,  in  Merrion  Square, 
Dublin.  His  Lordship  was  born  April  26, 
1728,  and  served  during  all  >he  German 
campaigns.  He  retired  from  the  service 
in  1770,  on  n  pension  of  600/.  pei'  annum. 
ANNESLEY,  Highi  Hon.  Arthur,  Larl 
of  Mountnonis,  F.R.S.  F.S.A.  in  P.ris, 
July  2,  of  an  apopiectie  attnck,  in  his  7  2d 
year.  His  first  countess  was  Lucy,  cidy 
daughter  of  George  Lord  Lyttic.on  ;  and 
his  second,  Sarah,  danghier  of  .he  Right 
Hon.  Sir  H.  Cavendish,  Bart.;  by  botii  of 
whom  he  has  left  issue.  Lord  Valenm, 
the  celebrated  traveller  in  the  East,  has 
succeeded  to  the  lionours  and  estates. 

APTHURP,  Rev.  East,  D.D.  on  April 
16,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age.     Thw 


eminent  divine  was  a  native  of  Amcric* ; 
but  having  been  educated  wiili  distinguish- 
ed repination  at  Cambridge,  and  patron- 
ized by  Archbishop  Seeker,  he  obtained 
considerable  preferments,  added  to  a  high 
reputation  In  this  country. 

ARNOLD,  Thomas,  M.  1).  at  Lcicei- 
ter,  aged  74,  Aug.  28.  H.;  was  f.llow  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  of 
the  Royal  Medical  S.Kieiy  n(  Edinburgh, 
senior  i)hvsician  to  the  li  firn.ary,  and 
sole  physician  to  the  Luiatir  Asylum, 
Leicester.  He  was  auih  r  oi  "  Uisserta- 
tio  de  Pleuritide,"  1  766.  Hvo.  "  Obser- 
vations on  the  Nature,  Cause.,  and  Pre- 
vention oflnsHoiiv,"  '■«•-'.  2  *"'»•  8»o. 
«  A  Case  of  Hydrophobia  »ucce<jfully 
treated,"  1793.  Sv-  "  Obse-v.  tinni  on 
the  Management  i.l  th«  ln>>>"<-.  1809, 
6vo.  He  was  f^tlur  of  Dr.  T.  I..  Arnold, 
,.f  Stamf.Td.  In  his  neiphbourb.H>  I,  .■'nd 
amoi.K  an  extensive  circle  of  private  friend., 
no  man  could  be  more  sincerely  or  more 
,lrservrdl>  b-lovrd  ;  while,  in  bU  public 
cbar.;cirr',  h.  .ni^iys  pn.vid  bimsell  an  un- 
slmk-n  liiend  ..liivil  and  lelisious  l.boriy, 
an.l  the  anxious  promoter  ui  .very  .lesigo 
which  tended  10  meiionite  .(Isiress.  In  a 
w.nd.  he  was  an  eiilinhiened  ornament  of 
bis  imtive  t.nvn,  and  his  station  in  society 
will  n..t  eafily  be  fdled  again  by  a  similar 
union  of  estimable  qualities.  He  marr.ed 
a  sister  of  the  celebrated  Mrs.  ^  aciulay 
Graham,  which  more  closely  allied  him  to 
literature. 
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BACON.  John,  Esq.  Feb.   26,    aged 
78,  at  Friern  Barnet.      Few   men  have 
been  more  generally  known,  or  universally 
respected.     He  was   in  very  early  life  ad- 
mitted a  junior  clerk  to  the  De(juiy  Re- 
membrancer of  the   First   Fruits   Office ; 
where  he  was  also  Deputy  Receiver  and 
Deputy  Comptroller.      In    1774   he    was 
elected  F.  S.A.;   in  1778,  on  the   death 
of  John    Heiherington,  Esq.    he  became 
senior  clerk  in  the  Office  of  First  Fruits  ; 
and,  In   1782,  on    the  death   of   Edward 
Mulso,  Esq.  was  appointed  Receiver.     He 
was  Treasurer  also  to   that  very  excellent 
Society  which  celebrates  an  anniversary  for 
the  Sons  of  the  Clergy  ;  and  the  fond  as- 
siduity which  he  for  a  long  series  of  years 
displayed  on  those  occasions,  at  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  and  at  Merchant  Taylors'  Hall, 
will    long  be  gratefully  recollected.     His 
general  benevolence  indeed  was  proverbial ; 
whilst  his  uncommon  fl'»w  of  spirits,  his 
convivial    habits,   and    easy   pleasantry  of 
manners,  rendered  him  at  all  times  a  wel- 
come visitant,  and  a  cheerful  host.     Mr. 
Bacon,  in  1786,  re-pubilslied,   with  great 
improvements,  Mr.  Ecton's  "  Thesaurus." 
under   the    title  of  *'  Liber  Regis;    vel, 
Thesaurus  Rerum  Ecilesiasticarum.    With 
an  Appendix,  containing  proper  Directions 
and  Precedems  relating  to  Piesentations, 
Institutions,     Inductions,     Dispensations, 
&c.  and  a  conjpleie  Ali)habetical   Index." 
Of  this  useful  work  he  bad  prepared  u  copy, 
very  much  augmented  and  corrected,  for  a 
new  edition.     His  remains  were  deposited 
in   a  small   vault  on   the   outside  of   the 
church  ;  and  were  attended  to  the  grave  by 
some  of  his  oldest  and  sincerest  friends, — 
Cent.  Mag. 

BAWDWEN,  Rev.  William,  B.A., 
Sept.  14,  at  Hooton  Pagnell,  near  Don- 
caster.  Mr.  B.,  who  was  Vicar  of  Hooton 
Pagnell,  appears  to  have  been  a  good  Saxon 
scholar,  he  having,  in  1812,  given  a  tran- 
slation of  vols.  I.  and  II.  of  Domesday 
Book,  which  was  published  in  conse- 
qvicnco  of  a  vote  of  the  British  Parliament, 
i'hc  remaining  eight  volumes  are  said  to 
b  complete  for  the  press  ;  and  it  is  truly 
lamentable  to  reflect,  that  this  learned  and 
Industrious  divine  did  not  live  hmg  enough 
to  complete  the  whole  of  this  splendid 
work  for  the  benefit  of  his  widow,  and 
twelve  children. 

BEAUCHAMP,  Right  Hon.  William 
Lygon,  Earl  B.  suddenly,  Dec.  21,  in  his 
67  th  year.  He  was  for  many  years  M.  P. 
for  Worcestershire  i  and,  in  consequence 


of  his  great  property,  added  to  his  steady 
support  of  Mr.  Pitt  during  the  French  war, 
was  ennobled  as  a  Baron  in  1S08.  In  1813, 
he  was  further  advanced  in  the  Peerage  to 
the  rank  of  Viscount  and  Earl. 

BELL,  Reveren.l  William,  D.  D.,  se- 
nior prebendary  of  St.  Peter's,  on  Septem- 
ber 29,  at  his  prebendal  residence,  in 
Little  Dean's  Yard,  in  his  85th  year.  He 
was  educated  at  iMagd.ilen  college,  Cam- 
bridge, and  obtained  many  of  the  prizes. 

BENNETT,  Reverend  Thomas,  D.  D. 
August  24,  aged  73^  one  of  the  minor 
canons  of  St.  Paul's  and  Westminster,  and 
vicar  of  Tillingham,  &c. 

BETTY,  Samuel,  Esq.  at  St.  James's 
palace,  February  12.  He  was  for  many 
years  clerk  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain  of  the 
household. 

BfRCH,  John,  Esq.  surgeon  extraordi- 
nary to  the  Prince  Regent,  one  of  the  sur- 
geons of  St.Tliomas's  Hospital,  lateof  New 
Street,  Spring  Gardens,  IVbruary  .3,  in  his 
70th  year.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  call  in 
electricity  to  the  assistance  of  medicine; 
and  during  his  whole  life  opposed  the  Vac- 
cine Institution  with  ui)al)ated  zeal. 

BLOMFIELD,  Reverend  Edward  V,, 
October  9,  in  Emanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  the  son  of  C.  Blomfield, 
Esq.  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  and  brother  to 
the  celebrated  scholar  of  the  same  name, 
(Reverend  Charles  James  Blomfield,  B.  A. 
late  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  editor  of  Prowvtlieus.) 

This  gentleman  attained  not  only  great 
skill  in  the  Greek  and  L;itiii  languages, 
but  also  such  a  facility  in  the  modern  Ger- 
man, as  to  have  translated  Matthias's 
Greek  Grammar  from  that  language.  He 
was  also  engaged  in  a  new  Greek  and  Eng- 
lish lexictm,  a  work  of  great  importance  to 
the  Hiiglibh  scholar. 

Meanwhile,  he  endeavoured  to  refush 
his  mind,  and  assist  his  literary  pursuits, 
by  means  of  foreign  travel ;  but  on  land- 
ing from  the  continent,  the  friend  of  the 
Greek  Professor,  Monk,  the  companion  of 
Dr.  Kaye,  master  of  Christ's  College,  and 
the  admireraiid eulogist  of  Porson,was  seiz- 
ed with  a  fever,  that  by  rapid  strides  con- 
ducted him,  at  an  early  age,  to  the  tomb  ! 

BRERETON,  Lieut.-Generdl  R.,  at 
New  Abbey,  Kildare,  June  30,  an  officer 
of  more  tiian  50  years  standing  in  His  Ma- 
jefty's  service,  and  a  victim  to  a  liver 
complaint,  contracted  in  tropical  climates. 
BRYDGES,  Edward  William  George, 
Esq.  in  his  18th  year,  at  Lee  l\ior)',  June 
3,  after  a  month's  illness.  He  was  third  son 
of  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  Bart.,  M.P.  for 
Maidstone,  a  person  of  distinguisiicd  li- 
neage, atid  well  known  also  for  his  literary 
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attainments.  The  death  of  this  very  ami- 
able young  man  was  caused  by  sonic  inter- 
nal complaint,  which  ii  is  suspected  may 
have  arisen  from  bruises  received  in  hunt- 
ing the  preceding  winter.  His  premature 
fate  is  very  deeply  Inmcnled  by  his  parents 
and  family,  to  whom  he  was  endeared  by 
the  kindest  ten>]ier,  the  sweetest  disposi- 
tion, and  the  most  lively,  heroic,  and  un- 
selfish spirit,  llis  abilities  were  good,  and 
his  sagacity  quick;  though  his  attention 
had  been  liiiherio  careless  and  unfixed. 

BUCHANAN,  Roherison,  Es.p  civil 
engineer,  in  his  46ih  year,  July  2-2.  He 
was  the  author  of  ingenious  Essays  on  tlie 
"  Economy  of  Fuel,"  and  "  Mill-work 
Machinery,"  J(^c. 


C. 


CLARK,  Mr.  Tlioman,  September 
6,  in  his  70ih  year,  at  his  house,  near 
Chelsea. 

'•  Mr.  C.  was  born  in  the  year  1737, 
at  Bossel  Conunon,  near  Warwick,  and 
brought  up  with  his  father,  who  was  a 
farmer,  until  after  the  age  of  twenty,  when 
became  to  London.  —  Wiieiher  accident 
or  enterprise  first  led  him  to  the  metropolis, 
we  are  uninformed;  but  learning  that  a 
stall  was  to  let  in  Exeter  'Change,  he  im- 
mediately took  it,  and  there,  in  the  year 
1765,  laid  the  foundation  of  that  immense 
fortune  which  he  afterwards  realized.  We 
have  indeed  heard,  that  the  first  hundred 
pounds  which  enabled  him  to  extend  his 
business,  was  generously  advanced  by  a 
gentleman  who  had  accidentally  overheard 
Mr.  Clark  deplore  the  want  of  such  a  sum, 
and  who  the  next  day  most  unexpectedly 
brought  it ;  while  such  was  his  confidence 
in  Mr.  C.'s  integrity  of  principle,  thai 
the  usual  form  (f  bond,  receipt,  or  even 
written  acknowledgment,  was,  in  ihis  ex- 
traordinary negiuiatii'ii,  entirely  dispensed 
with.  We  need  not  adrl,  that  the  debt  so 
honourably  contracted,  was  as  honourably 
and  gratefully  discharged. 

"  As  his  stock  was  thus  auginenied, 
his  custom  proportioiiiibly  incre;isid.  ^\  liat 
he  sold  was  good;  the  price  asked,  was 
invariably  the  price  taken  ;  nnd  this  excel- 
lent rule,  added  to  the  moderation  of  his 
profits,  secuifd  him  that  lapid  retail  cus- 
tom which  ultima'ely  enriched  him  with 
the  golden  fruits  of  fair  industry.  —  But 
what,  perhaps,  added  to  his  wealth  siill 
more,  was  the  very  moderate  nature  of  his 
habits.  Every  day  he  dined  with  his  plate, 
not  indeed  on  the  lare  board,  but  upon 
a  sheet  \of  paper,  in  his  little  closet,  and 
probably  the  expence  of  his  meal,  with  a 
pint  of  porter  included,  never  reached  the 


sum  of  one  shilling  f  After  dinner,  lie  wa« 
accustomed  to  take  one  glass  of  ipiriis  in 
water,  at  the  public-houic  opposite  llie 
end  of  the  '(.hange,  and  thence  returning, 
resumed  the  busint>s  of  the  'lay.  Morn- 
ing; and  evening  saw  him  on  his  olil  horse, 
wliicli,  wiih  lis  liiU-r,  w««  »«  wfll  known  at 
Charing-cross  as  King  (Ibarlei  himself. 
L;uterly,  however,  lie  came  lo  (own,  from 
his  residence  at  I'indico,  and  returned  in 
his  s'Mi's  earri:ige. 

"  In  isM,  Mr.  Clark  completed  his  se- 
venty-seventh year,  and  then,  for  the  first 
time,  celebtated  his  birih-ilay.      His  visi- 
tors were  h's  cbililren  and  giand  children  ; 
and  though  the  viands  resembled   those  of 
a  feast  one  hundred  years  ago,  jet  the  de- 
sert possessed  smue  featuris  piitirrly  novel. 
Thccloili  being  drawn,  the  oM  gentleman 
presented  each  of  his  (Brandt  hildren   Iwelve 
111  number,  willi  .i  five-guinea  piece  in  gold, 
a    liiblc,   1). 'd^ley'i    Keonoiny    of  Human 
Life,  I'ope's  IN-a>  on  Man,  and  Dr. Frank- 
lin's Life  and  Works.      He  then  addrcsaed 
his  youihful  aurlioTS  thus,  —  '  My   chil- 
dren !   soMietimes  articles  of  the  least  value 
have  ihe  strmgest  po.vrrs  of  atiraction.  ^ 
Gold  is  a  slip|)ery  article,  it   is  fiequently 
here  to-day  and  gone  tn-morrow.     In  mo- 
deration, and  under  the  controul   of  dis- 
cretion,  it  is  good:  —  but    ai\  abundance 
of  it  has  proveil  injurious   (o  more   stales 
and  families  than  it  bus  ever  mended  ;  an 
attention   to   the  hooks   iliat   I    liave   pre- 
sented you  with,  will  do  you  good,  as  thej 
will  be  a  pleasant  guide  ihnuigh  life's  short 
journey,  by    teaeliing    the   adoiaiion    joti 
owe  to  God,  —  the  duly  yu  owe  to  your 
neighbour,  —  and   the    ailvamages    which 
you  owe  to  yourselves,  by  enabling  you  to 
lay  down  your  heads  in  peace  with  a  joyful 
hope  of  fuiurity  ;  which,  that  you  may  do, 
—  is   my  earnest   prayer  to  (Jod    for  you 

all.' 

"  He  then  called  on  his  eldest  grand- 
daughier  lo  read  the  Uft  chapter  ol  Pro- 
verbs, and  on  his  eldest  grandson  lo  read 
the  iiJd  verie  in  the  -lili  chapter  of  the 
same  hinik. 

"  The  whole  family  havWi^  aisembled  and 
retired  in  healih  and  gixvl  liu.nnur,  the  ve- 
neralile  liiunderid'  iln  (>  nit  iver  coiiMdered 
this  as  the  nl.|^l  s.nisf.ieinrY  d.iy  that  he 
had  pas-^ed  in  sev.  i  iT-sevcii  ple.is«iit  years  ; 
and  it  was  evil- nl,  ihtt  neither  lime  nor 
ane  had  illvesieil  hmi  of  ihal  inherent  cheer- 
fulness which  thus  shed  its  twilight  b(«ma 
even  over  the  conrmcs  of  the  grave. 

«'  We  have  heard  many  stories  of  Mr. 
Clark  ;  some  of  them  founded  on  his  pe- 
culiarities, but  not  one  to  his  discredit. 
Though  adtlicted  to  the  accumulation  of 
money,  it  was  by  honeft  means ;  and  what 
appeared  to  others  har-l  self-piivation,  was 
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probably  to  him,  who  relished  few  higher 
pleasures,  an  enjoyment,    because  it    was 
a  second  nature.     Nor  was  he  incapubie 
of  performinj;,  at  times,  actions  of  the  inoit 
liberal  and  honourable  kind.     Among  the 
numerous  anecdotes  told  of  him,  it  is  re- 
ported,  that  when  the  income  tax  was  first 
imposed,  he  gave  in  his  schedule  at  6000/. 
Tiie  tax-collectoi'  returned  it  to  him  for 
amendment,  under  the  supposition  that  he 
had  returned  (and  over-rated  too)  his  whole 
stock,  instead  of  his  annual  income.    Mr. 
Oaik  hitched  on   another   ihonsand,  and 
assuicti  the  collector  ihai  ho  uus  sure  it  was 
the  full  amount. —  '•  Aye,  but,"  said  the 
other,    "  I  want  your  income,    not   your 
propet^ty."  —  «'   Are    you      content?"  — 
"  Yes!"  —  "  So  am  I,"  replied  the  old 
merchant,  and  wished  the  astonished  col- 
lector a  brief  good  morning.     In  his  will, 
Mr.  C.  remembered   all  his    friends   and 
faithful  servants  in  a  handsome   manner. 
On    the  occasion    of    his     doaih    Exeter 
'Change  was  partially  shut,  and  had,  from 
its  wonted  light  and  bustle,  a  strange  ap- 
pearance. 

"  His  person  and  features  were  by  no 
means  of  a  common  cast,  and  his  sagacity 
and  sense  were  obvious  in  his  conversations 
OM  almost  ev<  ry  subject.  Upon  the  whole, 
he  was  an  eccentric  man,  but  one  in  whom 
eccentricity  was  not  vice — odd  in  his  man- 
ners, but  upright  in  his  intercourse  with 
the  world — and  capable  of  many  most  be- 
neficent and  disinterested  acts  of  humanity 
and  charity.  Let  the  idle  imitate  his  in- 
dustry, and  the  avaricious  copy  his  bene- 
volence,—  then  will  his  life  have  been  not 
less  honourable  to  himself,  than  useful  to 
society  at  large,  wliile  the  exam|)le  will 
not  cease  to  actuate,  even  when  its  otigi- 
ginal  is  forgotten." —  Europ.  Mag. 


D. 


DALE,  Thomas,  M.D.,  February  ai, 
in  Devonshire-street,  Bishopsgate,  aged 
67»  a  Licentiate  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians, &c.  &c.  He  was  the  son  of  Thomas 
Dale,  M.D.,  of  South  Carolina,  and  a 
native  of  America  ;  but  having  repaired  to 
London  at  an  early  age,  he  was  educated 
at  St.  Paul's  school ;  after  which,  he  stu- 
died during  five  years  at  Edinburgh,  where 
he  obtained  a  medical  degree. 

On  his  return  to  the  capital,  he  was  one 
of  the  eight  individuals  who  instituted  the 
Literary  Finid,  to  which  he  not  oidy  be- 
came a  subscriber,  but  the  register. 

DAMPIEU,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice, 
February  3,  in  Montagu-place,  Blooms- 
bury,  in  his  58ih  year,  one  of  Hii 
Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Court  of  King's 


Bench,  who  possessed  talents  and  qualities 
of  so    pre-eminent  a   nature,    that    few 
can  justly  appreciate  them  ;  and  no  one 
can  too    iiighly  extol    them.       He    was 
thought  to  be  a  classical  scholar  scarcely 
inferior  to  any  of  the  most  learned  of  his 
contemporaries.     In  his  legal  practice  he 
secured  universal  esteeni.     Unassuming  in 
his  behaviour,  he  conriliated  the  regard  of 
all  who  were  connected  with  him.    In  con- 
versation he  was  brilliant,  communicative, 
and  instructive.    He  attained  not  to  his  ex- 
alted station  by  adherence  to  any  |)olitical 
party,  but  was  jcKxikI  wholly  on  account 
of   iiis    exulted   altiliiies.      Ilniincnily   dis- 
tinguished as  his   Itgal   qualificaiions  were, 
yet  ihey  wire  not  confined  to  the  mere  line 
of  his  profession;   for  he  uas  known  to  be 
as   well    acquainted   with   tcclesiasiical  as 
with  common  law.     Nor  was  he  less  versed 
in  theology  than  in  every  other  branch  of 
science;    and   while    many   of  his    leisure 
hours  were  devoted  to  this  study,  he  evin- 
ced the  firmness  of  his  belief  of  the  sacred 
truths  of  Christianity  by  a  conduct  corre- 
spojidcnt  with  its  precepts.     In  whatever 
point  of  view  we  behold  him,  whether  in 
public  or  in  private  life,  we  shall  see  much 
to  admire,  and  very  little  to  condemn.  And 
should  this  tribute  to  the  memory  of  such 
an  excellent  man  be  ascribed    to  the  par- 
tiality of  friendship,  an  appeal  may  confi- 
dently be  made  to  public   opinion,   which 
has  avowedly  declared,  that,  by  the  death 
ofMr.  Juftice  Dampier,  the  Law  has  lost 
one  of  its  brig-litest  ornaments,  and  Society 
one  of  its  most   valuable   members.       He 
has  left  a  widow  and  five  children. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  preamble 
to  the  will  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Dampier, 
Knight :  — 

"  This  is  the  last  will  and  testament 
of  me,  Henry  Dampier,  one  of  the  Jus- 
tices of  His  Majefty's  Court  of  King's 
Bench. 

"  I  recommend  my  soid  to  God,  in 
humble  hope  that  he  will,  of  his  infinite 
mercy,  pardon  my  enormous  sins,  and 
sanctify  me  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  through  the 
mediation  and  intercession  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  -Jesus  Christ,  whose  name  be  bles- 
sed for  ever.  I  return  my  most  affectionate 
thanks  to  my  dearest  wife,  and  all  my  chil- 
dren, for  the  kindness  and  attention  ihey 
have  shewn  me  in  sickness,  and  in  health, 
earnestly  exhorting  my  children  to  be  dili- 
gent, virtuous,  and  religious,  as  the  sure 
road  to  happiness  here,  and  hereafter." 

Gent.  Mag. 


E. 


EATON,    James,   Esq.,    at    Pimlico, 
January  i,  in  his  85th  year. 
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ESSINGTON,  Vice-Admiral  Sir  W. 
K.C.  B.,  July  12,  in  his  63(1  year. 


F. 

FITZWILLIAM,  Ricliard  Lord  Vis- 
count, of  the  kinptloin  of  Ireland,  F.R.S. 
and  Vice  Admiral  ol' I-fii>stcr,  Fthruary  1. 
at  his  apartments  in  Bond-street,  in  his 
71st  year. 

The  Viscount,   hy  his  will,    has  given 
the    following  very  noble    beneCaciion    to 
the    excellent    seminary  where    he    com- 
pleted his  education,  and  where heid>tainrd 
the   decree   of  M.A.   in    17C4.     To  ihe 
Chancellor,   Masters,  and  Soliolars  of  the 
University  ofCamhridge,  he  liasbcqueaihr.l 
all  his  new  South-Sta  Annuities  ;  with  the 
proceeds  and  dividends  of  whi<  h   they  are 
to  build  a  Museum,  a  Repository  to  con- 
tain  all  his  pictures,  portraits,  trained  or 
unframed,  prints,  books  houtid  or  unbound, 
manuscripts,   music  bound   and  unbound, 
busts,     statues,    gems,    precious    st(mcs, 
bron7.es,&c.;   and  until  such  Museum   is 
built,  to  hire  a  house  to  place  them  in,  to 
give  salaries  to  the  officers  appointed  by  the 
University  to  tnkc  cure  of  the  collection  j 
and  all  the  regulations,  &c.  are  to  be  con- 
formable to  the  ftatutes. 


H. 


HAMILTON,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  at  Har- 
rowgate,  July  23,  after  a  long  illness.    She 
was  an  author  of  some  celebrity ;  and  all 
her  works  tetid  to  the  advancement  of  re- 
ligion   and    morality.     Fur   some    years, 
this    lady  was    oc(upied    in   superintend- 
ing the  education    of  the  children  ot   a 
Scotch  nobleman,  a  circumstance  whitlt 
afterwards  enabled  her  to  describe  the  do- 
mestic  scene,   and  manners  of  the  north 
with  no  small  degree  of  truth  and  propriety. 
Her  brother  having  been  an  officer  in   the 
service  of  the   Eatt   India   Company,  tins 
circumstance  also  induced  her  to  dedicate 
her  attention  to  the  customs  of  Asia.     I  lie 
following  is  a  list  of  her  P"';';"/.'"''';  T" 
««  Letters-  of  a    Hindoo    U»jah,        1796, 
2  vols.  8V0.     '•  Memoirs  of  Mo<lern  Phi- 
losophers," 1800,  3  vols.  fivo.     '•  Lmcrs 
on  the  Elemetitary   Pri.tciplcs  of  E. luca- 
tion,-1802,   2vols.8vo.     ?  Life  ol  A- 
grippina,    wife    of    Germanicus        1804, 
Ivols.Svo.     «  Letters  on  the  lormation 
of  the  Relicious    and   Moral     Principle, 

Glenburnic,-  1808,  8vo  "«"'"/''« 
Annuity  Fund  for  the  Benefit  ofGover- 
nes,"  (Anon.)  '808.  4.0.  "Exercise, 
in    Reigiotts  Knowledge,"    ISOQ,    12mo. 


"  Popular  Evayi,  illustrating  Prlnciplet 
essentially  ronnected  with  the  lirprote- 
ment  of  the  Indfisitiidinc,  the  Imagina- 
tion, Ri.d  the  Heart;"  lhl3,  2  vols.  Svo. 
HEATH,  John,  Esq.  one  of  ihe  Jus- 
tices of  ihe  ("onrt  of  (.ominon  Plr»«,  Ja- 
nuary 17,  at  his  house  in  Mansfield-street, 
Portland  I'lai  c. 

This  venerable  Jiidgr  ha  1  h^en  for  »om« 
time  in  such  an  infirin  statt-  of  health,  that 
he  was  about  t<i  retire  from  the  Bench,  but 
his  deaih  was   extremely  sudden.      He  bad 
rt-reived   an    invitation     fri'm     Sir   Vicary 
Gibbs  to  an  entertainiiicnl,   and  was  in  the 
act  of  replyingi   when  he  dropped  down  in 
a  fit   of  dpnpiexy,  and   exjiired.      He  for- 
merly  filled    the   office    of  Town-rlerk  of 
Exeter;  and  has  Uft   a   I.  gary   of  about 
20,000/.   to    his   frienil    Mr.  Gattey,  the 
present  Town-clerk  of  that  city.     The  fol- 
lowing testimony  to  his  character  was  de- 
livered in  the  Court  of  Coinmon  Plea*  :  — 
"  Nobody   had   a   hiuher    r'spect    for    th« 
opinions    and    character   of    that    learned 
Judge    than   myeself   [Sir  Samuel  Shep- 
herd] ;   and  nobi'Jy  more  sincerely  regret- 
ted his  loss.      He  owed  it  to  his  own  feel- 
ings to  «ny,   that  be  always  riin«idereil  him 
to  be  an  able  and  upright  Judge,  M  well 
as  a  worthy  and  valuable  man ;  and  he  wm 
convinced  that,   in  declarinc   these  senti- 
ments of  res|)ect  for  his  memory,  he  had 
the  concurrence  of  all  Ins  Brethren  of  the 
Bar.     His  duty  required  from   hiin  such  a 
tribute   to  the    learned  Judge,   when  the 
mention  of  his  name  furni*hed  the  oppor- 
tunity of  paying  it  ;  and  he  felt  a  pleasure 
in  the  art." — Gent-  Mag. 

HENHY,  Mr.Th.'u.as.   apothrcary  at 
Manchesicr.  June  18,  in  his  8iil  year- 
Mr.  Henry  was   President  of  ilie   Lite- 
rary an. I  Philosophical  Society  of  M»nch«»- 
ter  ;   F.RS    of  London;  and  well   known 
throughout  Europe   for  his  various  disco- 
veries and  improvrnienis  in   the  science  to 
which   he  chiefly  addict.d  h.nisclf.     As  k 
practical  and  philosopbiral  <  hemist,  he  had 
attained  a    high    and    merited  reputation. 
His  contributions  to  that   science,   besides 
a  small  v.lume  of  Eviays,  and  hio   transla- 
tions    of   the  early  writings  of  Lavoisier, 
which  he  first  intnwluced  to  the  notice  of 
the  Enclish  reader,  coi  sst   chiefly  of  me- 
moirs dispersed   through   ihe  rran-.action» 
of  the  various  Societies   1..  which   he  \m- 
longcd.  and  relitc  both   to  those  parts  of 
Chemistry  that  are  purely  scientific,  and  to 
those  that  have  a  connexion  with  the  use- 
ful arts.     The  following  is  a  list  of  his  se- 
parate publications  :  —  "  Experim.nts  and 
Ohserv.tions    on    the  Prcparstion,   «.c.  of 
Magnesia  Alba,"    1773,  8vo.      "  letter 
toDr.Glass,  being  a  Rejdy  to  h.s  Lxa- 
mination  of  the  Strictures  on  Dr.  Mass. 
C  Q   4 
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Magnesia,"  1774,  8vo.  "  Essays  Physi- 
cal and  Chemical,  from  the  French  of 
Lavoisier,"  1776,  8vo.  "Account  of  a 
Method  of  Preserving  Water  ai  Sea  from 
Putrefaction,"  1781,  8vo.  "Essays  on 
Effects  produced  by  various  Processes  on 
Atmospheric  Air,  fror*  the  French  of  La- 
voisier," 1783,  Svo.  "  Memoirs  of  Ba- 
ron Haller,"  1783,  Svo. 

HUDDART,  Jos.,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.,  &c. 
Aug.  19,  in  his  76tii  year.  He  was  born  at 
Alleiiby,  in  liie  county  of  Cuml>erland, 
where  his  father  followed  the  humble  oct  u- 
pation  of  a  shoemaker.  Havi  ng  engaged  early 
in  life  in  the  herring  fishery  in  the  Frith  (f 
Forth,  he  became  at  length  the  master 
of  a  trading  vessel,  and  soon  displayed  great 
knowledge  in  the  arts  of  ship-building  and 
navigation.  He  at  length  also  exhibited 
an  amazing  accuracy  in  the  surveying  of 
coasts,  the  construction  of  charts,  and 
every  thing  connected  with  subjects  of  this 
nature. 

Having  l)een  invited  into  the  naval  ser- 
vice of  the  East  India  Company,  which  he 
entered  as  fourth  Mate,  and  afierwards 
sailed  four  voyages  as  Captain,  Mr.  Hud- 
dart  now,  not  only  Cdmpletccl  a  survey  of 
the  whole  peninsula,  from  Bombay  toCo- 
ringo,  but  distinguished  himself  by  his 
astronomical  knowledge  also. 

On  quitting  the  service  of  the  East 
India  Company,  of  which  he  became  at 
length  a  Director,  Mr.  Huddart  took  & 
most  accurate  and  extensive  survey  of  the 
western  isles;  and,  in  1791,  was  elected 
an  elder  brother  of  the  Trinity  House, 
and  F.R.S.  He  also,  about  the  same 
time,  invented  a  new  machine  for  the  ma- 
nufacture of  cordage,  by  means  of  which, 
a  more  equal  distribution  of  the  strains  up- 
on the  respective  y.'irns  takes  place.  He 
now  retired  to  Highbury-Terraie,  at  which 
place  he  closed  his  mortal  career,  leaving 
an  only  eurvlving  son  behind  him,  who 
was  formerly  a  merchant  and  proconsul  at 
Leghorn. 

HUNTINGFIELD,  Right  Hon.  Jo- 
shua Vanneck,  Lord  H,,  August  15,  in 
his  71st  year.  He  sat  for  many  years  as 
M.P.  for  the  borough  of  Dunwich,  and 
was  the  3d  Baronet,  and  1st  Irish  Baron 
of  this  family,  which  came  originally  from 
Holland,  and  has  been  enriched  by  com- 
merce and  finance. 


J. 


JORDAN,  Mrs.  Dorothea,  at  St. 
Cloud,  near  Paris,  July  5.  This  lady  had 
tetired  to  the  continent  some  time  since, 
Inxonsequence,  as  has  been  said,  of  some 
pecuDiary  embarrassijieuts.    The  immedi- 


ate causa  of  her  death  was  the  rupture  of 
a  blood-vessel.  For  many  years  Mrs.  Jor- 
dan was  the  most  popular  comic  actress 
that  ever  trod  the  English  stage. 

JOYCE,  the  Reverend  Jeremiah,  at 
Highgate,  aged  52,  in  June.  He  appears 
to  have  been  a  self-taught  man,  and  to 
have  been  indebted  chiefly  to  his  industry 
for  his  rise  in  life,  having  been  originally, 
we  believe,  intended  for  the  trade  of  a 
glazier.  The  following  account  of  him  is 
copied  from  the  Monthly  Mngazinc  :  — 

"  The  Reverend  Jeremiah  Joyce,  tlic 
ingenious  author  of  many  elementary 
works  that  bear  his  name,  and  the  labori- 
ous and  honest  compiler  of  others  publish- 
ed anonymously,  or  under  the  names  of 
other  persons.  He  was  first  known  to  the 
public  in  consequence  of  the  audacious  at- 
tempt made  by  Messrs.  Pitt  and  Dundas 
on  the  lives  of  several  undaunted  friends 
of  Parliamentary  Reform  ;  and  Mr.  Joyce 
was  specially  marked  for  the  vengeance  of 
those  unprincipled  ministers,  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  being  tutor  to  the  sons  of 
Earl  Stanhoiie,  ilitn  a  loader  among  the 
patriotic  reformers.  Indeed,  the  arrests 
and  the  subsequent  state  trials  were  said  to 
have  arisen  from  Mr.  Joyce  having  written 
a  laconic  note  to  Mr.  Tooke,  abotit  a  hte- 
rary  work  then  on  the  eve  of  publication, 
in  which  he  asked  the  question,  *'  Shall 
you  be  ready  by  Wednesday?"  This  note 
miscarried,  and  on  Tuesday  the  arrests 
took  place.  Mr.  Joyce  has  often  been 
heard  to  declare,  that  he  did  not  person- 
ally know  more  than  six,  and  had  never 
spoken  to  more  than  three  or  four  of  the 
twelve  strangers,  to  each  of  whom  a  Grand 
Jury  were  induced,  under  the  misdirection 
of  a  judge,  to  find  a  true  bill  against,  as 
jointly  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  of  treason  I 
After  the  honourable  acquittals  of  Messrs. 
Ha'dy,  Tooke,  and  Thelwall,  the  law-of- 
ficers of  the  crown,  in  pure  shame,  dis- 
missed Mr.  Joyce  and  the  others  without 
trial,  but  also  without  compensation  for 
many  months'  false  imprisonment,  under 
charges  which  endangered  their  lives,  and 
so  deeply  afflicted  the  feelings  of  the  rela- 
tives of  some  of  them,  as  to  cause  their 
premature  deaths.  Earl  Stanhope,  who 
felt  a  wound  through  the  sides  of  his  son's 
preceptor,  gave  a  splendid  entertainment 
on  the  return  of  Mr,  Joyce  to  Chevening; 
but  some  family  events  soon  rendering  the 
continuance  of  his  services  unnecessary,  he 
settled  in  London,  and  began  that  career 
of  literary  industry  which  has  often  gratis 
fied  the  public,  and  is  likely  to  prove  so 
useful  to  the  rising  generation.  One  of 
the  first  employments  in  which  he  was  thus 
engaged  was  as  a  coadjutor  of  the  late  Dr. 
George  Gregory,  in  his  comptrulious  Cy- 
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clopedia ;  and,  the  great  s\iccess  of  tlial 
work  having  excited  the  avidity  of  other 
booksellers,    Mr.  Joyce  was  enpnged   hy 
the  body  of  ihern,  who  ihen   met   at  the 
Chapter  CofTee-House,  to  compile  a  new 
work  on  iho  pkn  of  Gregor)'s,  and   it  ap- 
peared under  ihe  name  of  ihe  late  William 
Nicholson.     Boih  works    having    rapidly 
succeeded    each   other,    and    being    ci)m- 
plcted  withiu  thirty  months, the  co-labourer 
in  one,  and  the  sole  compiler  of  the  oilier, 
became  justly  celebrated  for  his  industry 
and  learning,  and  we  may  add,  for  his  zeal 
and   integrity  ;   but   such    great  exertions 
brought   on   a    severe  attack    of    disease, 
from    whicii    he    never    fully    recovered. 
Soon  after,  Mr.  Joyce  completed  his  ])opu- 
lar  Elements  <>f  AriUimelic,  of  which  re- 
peated editions  of  ] 0,000  have  been  sold, 
and  it  has  long  been  adopted  in  the  prin- 
cipal schools,  as  the  best  in  the  language. 
His  next  publication  was  his  well  known 
Scientific  Dialogues,  followed  in  the  same 
line  of  composition,  by   his   DinliiRues  nn 
Chemutryand  on  the Microicupc.  His  other 
works  were  his  Leilas  on  Ntilvrol  Philo- 
sophy, his  Introduction  to  the   /iris   and 
Sciejices;  and,  lastly,   he  co-operated  with 
Messrs.  Shepherd  and  CAKPENTEn,  in  a 
well  planned  work,  called  Syslnnntic  Edu- 
cation, which  has  been  favnuralily  nceiird. 
For  many  years  he  cuntribuied  the  Mrleo- 
rological  Report  to  this  Magazine,  even 
that    in    the   present  Number,   and  often 
illustiated  its   pa^es  by  bis  contributions 
on  matter  of  fact  and  useful  subjects.   One 
of  his  last  communications  was  the  account 
of  his  late  brother,  in  our  Magazine  for 
May;  and   at  that  titne,  and  till  within 
twohoursof  his  death,  he  was  in  as  good 
health  as  he  had  been  for  several  years  past. 
The  qualities  of  his  m.ind  are  to  be  esti- 
mated by  the  variety  and  extent  of  his  la- 
bours ;   and  in  reirard  to  tlmse  of  his  heart, 
we,  who  knew  him  well,  can  assert,  tliat 
an  honester  or  better  man  never  lived.    He 
has    left   an    amiable  widow,   and   a  large 
young  family,  to  deplore  their  irreparable 
Joss   m    the  produce  of  his  unceasing  iii- 
dusiry,    in   the    example  afforded   by    his 
virtuous    character,    and    in    the  valuable 
precepts  and    instrticiion   with   which   he 
was  so  well  qualified  to  guide  them  i<>  hap- 
piness." 


LE  BLANC,  Sir  Simon,  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  on 
April  15,  1816,  in  his  68>h  year.  H. 
was  admitted  a  Commoner  of  Trinity  Hal  , 
Cambridge,  in  1766,  and  enjoyed  a  fel- 


I 


lowship  there  for  twenty  ynrt.    He  be- 
came a  Serjeant  at  Law  in  February  1787, 
along  with  Sir  Alcxamler  Thompson  and 
Sir  Soulden  Laurence,  and   >»as  knlehtca 
on  succeeding  Sir  William  Henry  Atluint 
as  a  I'uistif- Justice,  in  June  1799;   which 
olfice  he  held  for  upward?  of  16,  and  hit 
predecessor  had   enji>yed  ii   for  20  yean. 
Sir  Simon  was  taken   ill   on  the   Noribern 
Circuit  i  '.  Lancaster,  but  finished  the  b«»- 
siness  \\\t\r,  and  about  ten  day^  before  his 
dead)    arrived   at   his   scat,    near   liarnct  ; 
from  whence  he  came  to  town  on  the  lOtli, 
for  the  constant  attendance  of  bis    phyii- 
cians.     He  was  a  man  of  a  pure  unbfc- 
mishcd  mind,  of  a  jirincipic   fixe  1  on  the 
basis  of  rectitude,  as  his  legal  knowledge 
was  Ibunded  on  the  deepest  and  most  criti- 
cal  research  and  general  knowledge.     la 
debating  subjects  at  the  Bir,   he  had  the 
useful   ait  oi'  a  very  ready  discrimination 
between   the  ingenuity   of   argument   and 
ap|)lication  to  the  motire;  as  a  Judge,  he 
had    a    clear  insight   into    character,    and 
seemed  to  descry  the  objects  of  differing 
jjarties  with  a  penetration   that  invariably 
unveiled  ibe  truth,  and  stripped  Art  of  all 
its  customary  disguise  ;   and  however  early 
he    may   have  formed    his  judgment  of  a 
cause,  be  never  suffered  bis  imprewion  to 
rseape    until    be   bad    patiently  heard   the 
wholi'  of  its  cvi<li  lice  ami  discussion,  and 
then  bis  ilccision  at  the  Bar,  or  hi*  charge 
to  the  Jury,  were  alike  distincuisliable  for 
perspicuity.     Upon  the  resignation  of  the 
late   Mr.   Jnstiee    Grose,    he.    ■(    senior 
puisne  judge  of  iheCourt  of  King's  Bench, 
sueceeiled    in    due  course    to    the    Crown 
side,  in   which   tlie  same  eminence  which 
.  had    distinguished    his    general    progjcii 
was  as  clearly  conspicuous,  but  adminis- 
tered,   if  possible,   with    icorc    i  •'icnce 
and  a  greater  chastisement  of  miiui,  whidi, 
ihou-ii  it   looked  at    the  Imrrors   of  vice 
witli    strong   reprehension,   yet   it    ne»tr 
betrayed  itself  by  ill-placed  or  liwty  .-,»- 
perlty. 


M. 


iMACCONNOCHIE,  Hon.  Alex.  con»- 
monlv  called  Lord  Meadowbank,  June  15, 
at  Coaies  House,  n.ar  Edinburgh.  He 
was  one  of  the  Senators  of  the  College  of 
Justice,  a  Lord  Commis-  'Oiier  of  the  Jus- 
ticiary Court,  and  also  a  Member  of  the 
New  Jury  Court. 

MACl'HEllSON,  David,  tt  Pancras, 
August  1,  in  his  69ih  year.  He  waa 
author  of  a  "  Geographical  Illustration  of 
Scottish  History ;"  containing  much  to- 
pographical informition.  He  aUo  repub- 
U 
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lislied  Andrew  of  Wyntocon's  "  Cronykil 
of  Scoilaiifl ;"  "  Annals  ofCommerce,  Ma- 
nufactures, and  Pijh»  ries;"  and  a  "  History 
of  the  European  Commerce  in  the  East 
Indies."  Mr.  M.  wa?.  a  naiive  of  Scot- 
land ;  laborious  in  point  of  research,  and 
indefatigable  in  his  literary  labours.  Dur- 
ing ilie  latter  pan  <if  liis  life  he  bccatne 
one  of  the  Deputy  Keejiers  of  the  Public 
Records. 

MAN  VERS,  Ri<;bt  Hc)iioural)le  Charles 
Medows,  in  Portman  Stpiare,  June  17. 
Earl  Maiivevs,  descended  fom  the  Ducal 
family  of  Kingston,  was  born  Nivnnbcr  14, 
1737  ;  and  on  March  1-1,  17  7-4,  was  mar- 
ried to  Anni-  Orton,  youiigtsi  tiaiightcr  of 
William  Mills,  Esq.  by  wlioni  he  has  left 
three  sons  and  a  daiiiihter. 

MUNDAY,  Francis  ^oeI  Clark,  Esq. 
He  was  educriied  first  at  Winchester, 
then  at  Oxford  and  wroie  "  Need- 
wood  Forest  ; "  which  charming  poem 
was  printed  for  jirivate  distril)uii()n  nearly 
half  a  century  since  ;  and  has  been 
commended  by  Dr.  Warton,  "  as  an  ex- 
cellent descri|>tive  piece."  He  was 
a  man  of  ancient  family  and  consider- 
able fortune  ;  his  in. mediate  ancestor  was 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  His  mother  was  a  sister  of 
Sir  Robert  Burdet,  of  Foremark,  in  the 
county  of  Derby ;  and  he  married  his  own 
first  cousin. 

Mr.  Munday  resided  chiefly  in  the  coui:- 
try,  and  became  a  most  active  and  useful 
magistrate,  generally  presiding  as  chair- 
man at  the  quarter  sessions.  'I'he  Grand 
Jury  of  Deriiyshire  have  recommended 
the  erection  of  a  public  monument  to  his 
memory,  in  a  resolution  signed  "  Henry 
Fitzherbcrt  ;'*  and  a  public  subscription 
for  that  ]Hirii<i.'jc  has  since  uctiiully  taken 
place. 


N. 


NAIRN E,  the  Honourable  Henry,  at 
Perth,  February  22,  In  his  98th  year.  He 
was  son  of  the  late  John  Lord  Nalrne, 
and  one  of  the  most  steady  supporters  of 
the  House  of  Stuart,  in  their  last  attempt 
to  recover  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain. 
During  all  the  wanderings  of  the  Preten- 
der, after  the  derisive  battle  of  Ctdloden, 
Mr.  Nttinie  was  his  constant  attendant ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Prince 
Charles  breathed  his  last  in  the  arms 
of  this  iaitbfiil  friend.  Like  many  of 
those  whose  misguided  generosity  plunged 
them  into  the  fatal  affair  of  1745,  Mr. 
Nairne's  private  character  was  unimpeach- 
able. 


NOLEKEN,  Mary,  Baroness,  July  a, 
in  Gloucester  Place,  after  an  illness  of 
only  three  days,  in  her  75th  year.  This 
lady,  whose  maiden  name  was  Roche,  was 
first  married  to  Mr.  Justice  Le  Maistre, 
and  then  to  Baron  Noleken,  late  Ambassa- 
dor from  Sweden. 

NOORTHODCK,  Mr.  John,  aged 
70,  at  Arundlc,  Northampionshire,  July 
aotli,  nearly  fil'iy  years  a  livery-man  of 
the  St;itioners'  Company,  anil  an  index 
maker  and  corrector  ol  the  press  to  the 
booksellers  and  printers.  He  was  also 
occasionally  an  author  himself,  having 
published  a  "  History  of  London,"  and 
an  "  Historical  and  Classical  Dicilon- 
ary. 


O. 


OGLE,  Sir  Charles,  Baronet,  Senior 
Admiral  in  the  Royal  Navy,  at  Worthy, 
Ha;     .  August  28,  in  his  89th  year. 

UKMERORD,  Reverend  Richard,  M.A. 
May  24,  at  Kennington,  of  which  he  was 
Vicar,  and  which  living  he  obtained  from 
the  late  Dr.  Porteus,  Bishop  of  London,  to 
whom  he  was  many  years  Domestic  Chap- 
lain. He  published  "  Remarks  on  Dr. 
Priestly's  Disquisition  on  Matter  and 
Spirit,"  and  also  a  "  Visitation  Ser- 
mon." 


PACKE,  Charles  James,  Esq.  Oct.  20, 
at  Prestwould  Hall,  Leicestershire,  aged 
90,  a  great  planter,  and  great  grandson  of 
Sir  Christopher  Packe,  Knighl,  Lord 
Mayor  of  Lond(Mi  in  lfi.^3. 

PEACIIIiY,  Right  Honourable  John, 
Duron  Sclscy,  F.  R.  S.  F.  A.  S.  F.  L.  S. 
on  June  27,  at  Wcsldciin  House,  in  Sus- 
sex, in  his  hOth  year. 

PEMBERTON,  William  Augustus, 
B.  D.  of  an  apoplexy,  October  12,  one  of 
the  Senior  Fellows  of  Emanuel  College, 
and  Registrar  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. He  is  said  "  never  to  have  as- 
cendtd  the  pulpit  but  to  please,  to  in- 
form, to  persuade,  and  to  ainend." 

PENRHYN,  Lady  Susan,  widow  of 
Richard  Pennant,  Lord  Peiirhyn,  and  only 
daughter  and  heiress  of  General  Thomas 
Wurburton,  January  3. 

PENRICE,  Thomas,  Esq.  long  known 
as  an  eminent  Surgf  on  ;  at  \iirnioiith,  No- 
vendior  1 .  He  lived  of  late  at  Narfol  Hall  ; 
and  having  been  the  residuary  Legatee  of 
Lord  Chedwoiih,  he  has  bequeathed  a 
large  property  to  his  widow  and  five  chil- 
dren. 
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POWER,  Ri^ht  Ufivrren.l  P,  if  r,  Ro- 
man Catholic  Bisliop  uf  Watcrford  ;  Jan. 
27. 

PREVOST,  Licutrnant  -  Getipril  Sir 
George,  Baronet,  in  l\is  40tli  year,  .Jann- 
ary  5,.  He  was  first  known  to  the  jiutilic 
by  his  gallant  def'jnce  of  Dominica,  of 
wliicjj  lie  was  Governor.  Sir  George  liad 
but  lately  relumed  from  Cana^'a,  whi-re 
he  was  invested  with  a  hiijh  cominand 
during  the  late  contest  with  America. 


SQUIRE,  Dr.  John,  of  Ely  Place,  sud- 
denly, Au^nist  25,  agt-d  84;  a  Member  of 
tlic  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  for- 
merly an  eminent  Arcouchctir.  He  ex- 
pired while  assisting  at  the  delivery  of  a 
patient;  and  was  in  conjunction  wiiU  his 
lilend  Mr.  Chamherlaine,  the  founder  of 
tiie  "  Society  for  ihe  relief  of  Widows  ami 
Orplians  of  Medical  infii  in  London  anil 
its  Vicinity." 

ST.  ALBANS,  the  Duchess  of,  and  her 
infant  son  the  Duke,  February  9  ;  at  her 
aunt's,  Mrs.  Dalrymple's,  Portman  Square, 
February  18. 

ST.  VINCENT,  Right  Honourable  the 
Countess  of,  at  Rochetts,  Essex,  on  Fe- 
bruary 8,  after  a  long  and  most  afllicting 
illnes'!. 

STlUrrr,  Jolni,Esq.  at  liis  seat,  'iVr- 
ling  Place,  Essex,  in  his  8'Jth  year.  He 
was  descended  from  Sir  Dei.ncr  Struit, 
of  an  ancient  family,  residing  formerly 
near  Warley,  in  that  County.  A  com- 
mon-place memorial  will  not  suffice,  for 
a  character  so  eminently  distinguished  in 
the  various  stations  in  life  which  Mr.  Struit 
S(.  honourably  filled.  As  a  Member  of 
Parliament,  he  was  the  very  independent 
Representative  of  the  Borough  of  Maldon, 
for  ascrits  of  y«  ars  ;  discharging  his  arduous 
duties  with  a  firmness  of  mind  and  per- 
spicuity of  judgment  rarely  equdlled.  His 
opinion  was  so  much  esteemed  in  many 
branches  o*"  political  economy,  as  to  cause 
him  to  be  consulted  occ.isionally  by  the 
ruling  Statesmen  of  these  times.  After 
the  memorable  27ih  of  July,  when  so  la- 
mentable a  disunion  took  place  between 
the  naval  commanders  Keppel  and  Palli- 
ser,  Mr.  Struti  preserved  the  credit  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  by  his  manly  and 
disinterested  determination  to  prevent  an 
unanimous  vote  of  thanks  on  the  occa- 
sion. ,  .       ,  J 

He  rose  intrepidly  m  his  place,  and 
.rave  his  single  negalm  to  such  a  tribute 
from  the  Commons  of  England,  conceiv- 


ing; it  to  be  totally  unmerifed.  How  well 
hi',  good  sense  and  fortluide  were  rewirdcd 
mav  be  clearly  known,  by  the  concurrent 
approbaiidn  which  he  obtained,  in  the 
s»me  srssion,  of  a  large  niiijurity  of  the 
very  same  Assembly.  On  all  orcasioni,  he 
acted  the  {■an  of  a  loy!«l  subject,  an-l  evinced 
a  strict  tidherenre  to  tii«r  prinriples  of  the 
Constitution,  in  Church  «!■  I  Siaie  ;  disre- 
garding every  ini.iive  of  |>crsonal  fa»our 
which  could  warp  his  denrmin.ition.  At  a 
Magistrate,  he  was  inflf  xible  in  the  due 
administration  of  justice  ;  and  the  tenor  of 
his  life  was  thus  ngulated  on  ilie  basis  of 
social  order.  He  has  left  two  sons,  as  the 
successors  of  his  ample  estatts  and  for- 
tune, viz.  Joseph  Huldcii  Struit,  a  Colo- 
nel in  the  Essex  militia,  a  near  relative  by 
marriage  to  the  Uuke  of  Leiiister,  and 
Member  for  the  Borough  of  Maldon ; 
and  William  Gooday  Strutf,  who  was  se- 
verely wounded,  wiih  the  loss  of  a  leg  and 
thigh  some  years  since,  in  the  gallant  de- 
fence of  one  of  onr  (aribbec  Islands,  a 
General  in  the  army,  and  Lieutenant-Go- 
verii')r  of  Quebec.     Mnrn.  Ilcr, 

SUTHERLAND, George,  Esa.  of  Ken- 
nington,  late  of  Bath,  aged  60,  Jan.  5. 


TAYLOR,  Charles,  M.  D.  aged  64, 
Secretary  to  the  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Arts,  Mftnufacinres,  and  Com- 
incrco,  in  the  Adclphi.  Dr.  'laylcr  pur- 
sued  tlic  arduous  and  important  dutiea  of 
his  office,  for  sixteen  years,  with  a  degree 
of  zeal  and  aliiliiy  hiuhly  honourable  to 
Iiimsclf  and  beneficial  to  the  society.  Rear- 
eil  in  the  bosom  of  our  manufactures,  liis 
mind  received  an  early  bias  in  favour  of 
Science  and  the  Arts  ;  and  he  pursued  them 
with  unabated  ardour  to  the  termination 
of  a  long  life,  devoted  not  only  to  their 
improvement,  but  to  every  other  specie* 
of  pid)tic  utility.  Such  was  the  sincerity 
of  his  attacbme'nt  to  the  patriotic  body  of 
which  he  was  the  official  organ,  that 
within  a  few  hours  of  his  dissolution  he 
expressed  the  most  lively  wishes  for  iti 
prosperity,  and  a  fervent  iiope  that  hU 
successor  would  be  animated  by  a  zeal  »u- 
f)erior  to  his  own.  By  his  death  iht  so- 
ciety lias  iost  an  inv.iluuble  officer,  and 
maokind  a  friend.  Tlie  acquirements  of 
his  head,  and  the  sensibilities  of  his  heart, 
dill  him  equal  lionour,  and  will  be  long 
remembere<l  by  the  extensive  circle  in 
which  he  moved.  He  was  the  author  of 
"  Remarks  on  Sea  Water,  as  c  .nducive 
to  Health,"  and  of  various  interesting 
articles  in  the  transactions  of  the  stKiety 
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to  which  he  belonged,  in  the  Rlomhly 
Magazine,  in  the  I'hilosophical  Maga- 
zine, and  in  other  miscellaneous  publica- 
tions. 

His  remains  were  conviycd  from  the 
house  of  the  institution  to  Si.  James's 
Church,  Piccadilly,  for  interment.  The 
pall  was  bi.rne  by  six  vice-presidents  and 
chairmen  of  comniiitcs,  and  fcllowtd  by  a 
considerable  nunribf-r  of  members;  amongst 
the  carriages  were  these  of  the  Duke  of 
Sussex,  president,  the  Duke  of  Nonliiim- 
berland,  Margravine  of  Anspacli,  Dr. 
Powell  ;    vice-president,   T.  H.   Andrews, 

Esq. Pratt,  Esq.  &c.  —  Monthly 

Mag. 

TOMKINS,  Mr.  Thomas,  the  cele- 
brated Caligraphist  in  Sermon  Lano,  Doc- 
tors' Commons,  Septendier  5,  in  bis  7Jtli 
year.  He  was  a  Penman  of  the  first  emi- 
nence ;  and  is  supposed  to  have  attained 
the  nc  phis  iillra  of  his  art,  in  his  tran- 
scripts of  tile  Irish  Charter,  Lord  Nel- 
son's Letter,  &c. 

TOWNSHEND,  Reverend  Jos.  M.  A. 
at  Pewsey  Parsonage,  November  9,  at  a 
weryadvanc(d  age.  Mr.  Townshend  v/as 
brother  to  the  late  Mr.  Alderman  Towns- 
hend,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  Clare  Hall, 
Cambridge,  B.  A.  1762  ;  M.  A.  1765  ; 
and  at  one  time  studied  physick  under 
Dr.  Cullen  at  Edinburgh.  At  his  outset 
in  the  Ministry,  l.e  distinguished  himself 
as  a  preacher  among  the  Calvinistic  Me- 
thodists, and  occasionally  officiated  at  Lady 
Huntingdon's  Chapel  at  Bath  :  but  of  late 
years  his  zeal  on  that  side  was  considerablv 
abated.  In  early  life  he  fell  nndcr  tlie  lash 
of  the  late  Reverend  R.  Greaves  of  Claver- 
'ton,  who  described  his  peculiarities  in  his 
keen  satire  "  The  Spiritual  Quixote." 
He  was  author  of  the  following  publica- 
tions :  "  Every  true  Christian  a  new  Crea- 
ture," 1765,  12mo.  "  Observations  on 
various  Plans  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor," 
1788,  8vo.  "  Journey  through  Spain,"' 
1790,  3  vols.  8vo.  "  Free  Thoughts  on 
Despotic  and  Free  Governments,"  1791, 
8vo.  "  The  Physician's  Vade  Mecum," 
1794;  tenth  edition  1807.  "  A  Guide 
to  Health,"  179.'>,  2  vols.  8vo.  "  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Poor  Laws,"  1796,  8vo. 
*♦  Sermons  on  various  Subjects,"  J  805, 
Syo.  "  The  Character  of  Moses  esta- 
blished," 1612-1815,  2  v(.ls.  410.  —  As  a 
scholar,  a  mineralogist,  a  fussilist,  and  con- 
chologist,  he  stood  pre-eminent.  His 
*'  Travels  in  Spain,"  and  his'*'  Character 
of  Moses  established  as  an  Historian,"  will 
best  speak  his  literary  abilities.  As  a 
preacher,  he  was  sound  in  doctrine  and 
consistent  in  practice. 


V. 


VYSE,  the  Reverend  William,  D.  C.  L. 
on  February  10,  at  the  Rectory,  Lambeth, 
aged  75.  This  worthy  Divine,  grandson 
to  Bishop  Sinallirooke,  was  educated  at 
All  Souls'  College,  Oxford  ;  appointed 
Dtmestic  Chajilain  to  Archbishop  Corn- 
wallis  in  1771;  became-  B.  C.  L,  1772; 
D.  C.  L.  1774  ;  Rictor  of  Lambeih,  and 
of  Sundndue  in  Kent,  1777;  F.  S.  A. 
1779;  F.  R.  S.  1781;  Archdeacon  of 
Coventry,  17  91  ;  and  was  also  Canon  Re- 
sidentiary of  Lichfield,  and  Chancellor  of 
that  diocese.  He  published  in  17  78  a 
Fast  Sermon  preached  before  the  House 
of  Commons  ;  and  was  a  a  diligent  Pastor, 
endeavouring,  both  in  the  church  and  out 
of  it,  to  promote  the  great  Christian 
duties  of  charity,  moderation,  and  bene- 
volence ;  the  rccommcndarion  i»f  which, 
indeed,  was  seldom  omitted  in  any  of  his 
sermons. 


W. 


WILLYAMS,  the  Reverend  Cooper, 
A.M.  nas  born  in  June,  1762,  we  be- 
lieve, at  Piaistow,  in  Essex.  His  father, 
Captain  John  Willyams,  whose  only  son 
he  was,  at  his  death  in  1779,  had  been  for 
many  years  the  oldest  Master  and  Com- 
mander in  the  Navy ;  and  was  born  at 
Deal  in  Kent,  wheie  his  father.  Commo- 
dore Willyams  (a  younger  son  of  the  family 
of  Willyains,  of  Carnanton,  in  Cornwall), 
then  resided,  having  married  a  coheiress 
of  Captain  Fox  of  that  town.  Mr.  W.'s 
mother  is  yet  surviving  at  the  age  of  90  ; 
the  last  coheir  of  the  very  ancient  and 
well-allied  families  of  Dineley  and  Good- 
yer,  of  Worcestershire  and  Herefordshire, 
whose  large  estates  by  the  misfortunes  of 
the  last  century,  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  strangers.  Mr,  W.  tvas  educated  at 
Canterbury  school,  and  in  October  17  80, 
was  entered  of  Emanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  obtained  his  degrees  of 
A.  IJ.  and  A.M.  ;  and  about  1784,  took 
holy  orders,  and  engaged  in  a  curacy  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  GJouccstcr,  in  which 
city  his  motlier  then  resided.  About 
179),  the  church  of  Canterbury  present- 
ed him  to  the  vicarage  of  Exning,  near 
Newmarket. 

In  1794,  his  adventurous  spirit  in- 
duced him  to  undertake  the  chaplaincy  of 
the  ship  of  Admiral  Sir  John  Jervis  (now 
Earl  of  St.  Vincent),  in  his  joint  expe- 
dition with  Sir  Charles  Grey  to  the  West 
Indies,  of  lohkh  cx^edilionf  he  published 
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on  his  return  a  fuilliful  and  curious  ac- 
count, in  4to,  adionipni"!  „n|i  ,„any 
official  documents,  ai>''  Sevcrnl  liandsume 
illustraiivc  jir'mts  in  aquatlnta,  copied 
from  Ills  own  drawings  made  on  tlic 
spot . 

In  1798,  he  was  appoiiucd  eliapiain  to 
the    Siviftmre,    commanded    hy    Captain 
Hallowell,  in  tlie  voya^n  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean with   Nelson,  of  which  the  result 
was  the  glorious  Victory  of  the  Nile. 
Under  one  of  the  most  enterprisin-  and 
intelligent  captains  in  the  Navy,  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  knowing  accurately  a  tiiou- 
sand  minute  and    interesting   particul.irs, 
of  which   his   active  and  inquisitive  mind 
did  not  fail  to  profit :  and  he  noted  (very 
thing  with  unaffected  and  untirei!  fidelity 
in  n  journiil,    fiom    wliieli    hr   al'terwarda 
formed  the  vohiine  entitled   "  A    Voyiige 
up  the  Mediterranean,"  given  to  thepuijlic 
in  1801,  in  folio  and  4to,    accompaiued 
with  numerous   plates  from  his  own  draw- 
ings,    illustrative    of    that    eventful    and 
splendid  expedition.     This  work  contains 
the  most  miiuKc  and  atiilientic  account  of 
the   Battle    of  the    Nile,  and  all  that  oc 
curred  immediately  precedent  and  subse- 
quent to  it,  with  many  of  the  operations 
by  land  as  well  as  by  sea. 

Not  long  after  his  rcturn,he  married  Miss 
Snell  of  Cheltenham,  who  survives  him 
with  four  chililren,  lamenting  his  loss  with 
the  deepest  and  most  undiminished  afflic- 
tion.      In    1806,  he   was    presented    by 
his    early  friend,  school-fellow,    and  col- 
lege-companion. Sir  Egerton  Bryd^es,  to 
the    Rectory    of    Kingston,    on    Barham 
Downs,  near  Canterbury  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  obtained  the  Rectory  of  Lower  Har- 
dres,  which  he  immediately  exelianged  for 
the   Rectory   of  Stounuouth ;    and   from 
these  two  livings  derived  an  income  of  not 
less  tlian  lOOO/.  a  year.     About   the  saiiie 
time,  he  was  admitted  into  the  (  onimis- 
sionof  the  Tcace   for  Kent,  hariiig  acted 
ill  a   similnr  commission   for  Suflolk,   l)e- 
fore  he  left  ICMiing.     As  a  M;igistrate,  he 
was    active,    iinelligent,   and    usdul;     at 
once  decisive  and  conciliatory  ;  auihorita- 
live,  and  yet  kind. 

About  a  year  before  he  died,  Ins  health 
visibly  and  rapidly  declined.  At  the  age 
of  fii'-.y-three,  his  countenance  took  tl  e 
wrinkled  and  haggard  a])pearance  of  an 
approach  to  seventy;  bis  powers  of  digestion 
also  began  to  shew  symptoms  of  failure  ; 
and  on  his  return  to  Kingston,  in  the 
rpring  of  1816,  alfr  having  spent  some 
v-eetrin  London,  he  exhibited  such  alarm- 
ing symptoms  of  dissolution, that  hisfrlends 
began  to  despair.  At  length,  about  the 
middle  of  June,  he  returned  to  London  for 


nicdieal  advice  ;  but  all  wm  vain.  He  lan- 
guished however,  till  the  17th  of  the  fol- 
lowing month,  when  he  died,  agcil  S4,  at 
the  house  of  his  brothcr-in-Uw,  James 
Steers,  Ksq.  in  Barnard  Street,  Riisael 
Square  ;  and  was  buried  at  Fulham,  where 
hit  sister  Beata  bad  been  interred  more 
than  twenty  years  before. 

Mr.  Willyams  was  a  man  of  manners  so 
popular  and  attractive,   and  »<>  willing  to 
exert  those  endowments  which  he  p<i»»e8S- 
ed,  that  it  is  difhcult  to  name  a  person  of 
more  extensive   acquaintance  for  his  sta- 
tion in  life  ;  or  one  mnri-  universally  liked 
where  he  was  known.     He  bad  an  ease,  a 
vivacity,  a  humour,  a  spirit,  which  made 
him  an  actiuisiiion  to  evciy  table  and  every 
assembly;  and  he  bud  a  desire  to  recom- 
mend himself,   wlueh  ueti  d  as  n  powerful 
stimulus  to  the  bevl  ibsplay  of  his  faculties. 
He   was   rather  ingenious  in  little  things, 
than   possessed  of  great  intellertual  gifts. 
He  was  ready  and  expert  with  his  handsj 
he  coulJ  draw  and  design  :   he  was  a  car- 
iienter  and    gardener,    and    builder,    and 
horseman  ;  atjd  always  full  of  employment, 
at\d  full  of  little  projeeu.     But  be  had  do 
touch  of  the  greater  energies  of  the  mind  ; 
of  abstract  reasoning,    or  abstract   senti- 
ment, he  had  little  conception.     His  taste 
in  reading  was  rather  turned  to  the  comic 
and  grotesque  than  the  serious  ;  and  the 
sublime  antl  the  |)aihetic  seemed  to  have 
more  of  a  tendency  to  put  him  to  sleep 
than  to  rouse  or  affect  him. 
He  had  a  peculiar  readiness  — 

"  To  catch  the  manners  living  as  they 
rise. 

Collins  says  that  — 

*'  Youth  of  the  quick  uncheaied  sight. 
Thy  paths,  observance,  more  invite." 

So  it  t»as  with  Mr.  \Viliyami,eTenfrom 
his  boyluH)d.      Habits,  eusionu,  fiuhions, 
worldly  ccr«  monies,  he  seired  with  a  kind 
of  instinctive  skill ;  and  was  nerer  at  a  lots 
in   any  of  the  motley  and  varying  combi- 
nations of  society  ;   with  the  stately  cour- 
tiei,  the  B^nd  Street  lounger,  the  soldier, 
the  sailor,  the  divine,  the  country  squire, 
the    faimer,  the  shopkeeper,  or   the  me- 
chanic.    But  with  alt  this,  he  was  quick  in 
fcelitie,  tir  faiieyiiig  injiiriei,   and  bold  in 
the  feseniineiit  of  them.     He  had  at  least 
his  due  share  of  family  pride  ;  and  perhapa 
somewhat  more  of  vanity  and  ostenution 
than  a  cold  and  severe  ccnsnrer  would  think 
venial.      His  mortal  disease,   which   had 
perhaps  its  origin  as  long  ago  as  the  West 
India  campaign  in  ^^^4,  when  he  braved 
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all  the  rage  of  the  yellow  fever,  having 
buried  a  large  portion  of  his  companions  in 
that  expcHition,  perceptibly  deranged  his 
temper,  and  probably  gave  an  occasional 
perversion  to  hia  intellect  during  his  two 
last  years  of  increasivig  bodily  suffering ; 
for  it  can  only  be  attributed  to  disease, 
that  a  friend'^hip  which  through  life  had 
been  exerted  towards  him  with  the  purest 
and  most  disinterested  beneroletice  of  ac- 
tion, as  well  as  of  wishes,  was  vieWed  dur- 
ing those  sorrowful  month's  with  sus- 
picion and  misunderstanding.  So  much  it 
was  necessary  to  say,  lest  this  portrait 
should  appear  either  like  flattery,  or  like 
detraction.  More  perhaps  it  would  be 
wrong  to  say.  The  rest  may  well  be 
buried  in  the  grave  that  covers  his  once- 
loved  remains ! 


^ovem- 


WOODri  ULL,  Michael,  Esq.  Nc  .„. 
bcr  10,  at  hi?  s^at  at  Thenford,  County 
of  Noriham|>ti.u,"C((l  76. 

This  genilem;in  in  ]  7 S2,  gratified  the 
public  witli  the  earliest  Engli-h  translation 
of  the  nineteen  tragedies,  and  fragments 
of  Euripides;  ami  in  1604,  he  printed  an 
elegant  volume  of  poems  for  the  ue  of  his 
friends. 

He  was  educated  first  iitTw^'fonl,  Buck- 
inghamshire, in  the  house  of  tlie  Reve- 
rend Mr.  Cleaver,  alon:;  with  his  two  sons, 
the  late  Bishop  <i>f  St.  Asaph,  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin ;  he  then  repaired 
to  Winchester,  ana  finally  to  Brazen  Nose 
College,  Oxford.  Mr.  Dibdin,  in  his 
Bibliomania,  is  supposed  to  have  sketch- 
ed his  character   of    Orlando  from   this 


original. 


THE  END. 


Printed  by  A.  Stiahan, 
New-Slreet-bquare,  London. 


